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FOREWORD 

My  Ancient  World  appeared  nine  years  ago.  The  generous 
welcome  given  to  it  necessitates  new  plates ;  and  I  have  taken 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  rewrite  the  book. 

In  the  nine  years,  my  own  interest  has  shifted  from  political 
history  to  industrial  history.  This  change,  I  believe,  has  been 
general ;  and  I  trust  that  teachers  will  approve  the  correspond- 
ing change  in  the  book.  Less  space  is  given  to  "constitu- 
tions," and  more  to  industrial  and  economic  development  and 
to  home  life.  Many  generalizations,  too,  are  omitted,  to  make 
room  for  more  narrative ;  and  the  publication  of  Dr.  Davis' 
Readingn^  makes  it  advisable  to  omit  most  of  the  "illustrative 
extracts  "  of  the  old  volume,  except  where  they  can  be  easily 
woven  into  the  story. 

The  Readings  is  accountable  for  another  modification  here. 
That  volume  presents  much  of  the  story  of  the  ancient  peoples, 
as  they  themselves  told  it,  in  so  simple  and  charming  a  manner 
as  to  make  the  best  possible  collateral  reading.  Every  high 
school  pupil,  I  feel,  should  own  the  book,  or  at  least  have  easy 
access  to  copies  on  reference  shelves.*  Other  library  reference 
in  this  book  has  been  reduced,  accordingly,  to  a  minimum. 

In  the  Ancient  World  I  ventured  to  present  views  of  the 
"Mycenaeans"  and  "  Achaeans,"  which  at  that  time  were  per- 
haps somewhat  radical  for  an  elementary  text.  Subsequent 
discoveries,  however,  have  fully  confirmed  them,  and  have  also 
opened  up  a  new  and  intensely  interesting  chapter  of  an  earlier 
Aegean  world,  besides  adding  much  to  our  knowledge  in  other 
fields  of  ancient  history.  These  new  results  I  am  glad  to  have 
a  chance  to  incorporate  here. 

It  is  doubtful  if  a  textbook  of  this  sort  should  give  room  to 


^William  Steams  iHiylSf  Readings  in  Ancient  History.  Two  volumes: 
"  Greece  and  the  East/'  and  *'  Rome  and  the  West."  Each  3  1-00.  Allyn  and 
Bacon. 

*  This  view,  together  with  the  plan  of  library  work  for  this  volume,  is  ex- 

plahied  more  f nllj  on  page  9. 
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iv  FOREWORD 

any  incident  which  the  student  cannot  articulate  with  the  life 
of  to-day  —  or  which  is  not  essential  to  understanding  the  evolu- 
tion of  important  conditions  which  can  be  so  articulated.  This 
principle  has  not  been  adhered  to  so  rigidly  as  to  forbid  inclu- 
sion of  stories  of  universal  human  interest,  independent  of 
time ;  but  it  has  led  to  the  omission  of  many  names  and  events 
commonly  found  in  such  a  textbook,  and  it  also  explains  the 
various  references  to  present-day  conditions.  For  allied  rea- 
sons, too,  I  have  retained  the  emphasis  of  the  former  volume 
upon  the  Hellenistic  world  and  the  Roman  -imperial  world  — 
on  which  our  modern  life  is  so  directly  based  —  at  some  cost 
to  the  legendary  periods  of  Greece  and  Rome. 

Perhaps  the  most  fundamental  change  is  yet  to  be  men- 
tioned. My  first  book  in  this  field  —  the  Ancient  History, 
of  twelve  years  ago  —  was  designed  avowedly  both  for  high 
schools  and  for  "  more  advanced "  students.  Something  of 
the  same  sort  lingered  in  the  Ancient  World,  the  successor  of 
that  first  volume.  But  in  writing  the  present  book  I  have 
kept  steadily  in  mind  the  first-year  high-school  pupil. 

Several  new  maps  have  been  added ;  and  the  numerous  old 
ones  have  been  made  more  serviceable  for  teaching,  and  have 
been  carefully  adapted  to  the  new  text.  The  maps  for  "  gen- 
eral reference,"  however,  still  contain  a  few  names  not  used  in 
the  text,  to  assist  the  student  in  his  outside  reading.  Through 
the  generosity  of  the  publishers,  the  book  has  been  enriched 
with  many  new  illustrations,  which,  in  numerous  cases,  give 
emphasis  to  industrial  and  social  life. 

It  is  impossible  to  catalogue  here  all  the  friends  who  have 
contributed  to  making  this  volume  better  than  the  author 
alone  could  have  made  it.  But  I  must  at  least  take  space  to 
acknowledge  my  indebtedness  to  Dr.  William  Stearns  Davis. 
Dr.  Davis  has  read  the  complete  book  in  proof  sheets.  To  his 
scholarship  I  owe  the  avoidance  of  various  errors,  and  to  his 
fine  dramatic  sense  the  inclusion  of  some  striking  incidents. 


WILLIS  MASON  WEST. 


WiNDAGO  Farm, 
May,  1913. 
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PART  I 

Greece  and  the  East 


THE   ANCIENT   WORLD 


INTRODUCTION 

THE   PAHT   OF   MAN'S   LIFE   TO   STUDY 

Through  the  ages  one  increasing  purpose  runs^ 
And  the  th<mght»  of  men  are  widened  with  the  proress  of  the  suns. 

—  Tknnyson. 

1.  The  first  men  had  no  history.  They  lived  a  savage  life, 
more  backward  and  helpless  than  the  lowest  savages  in  the 
world  to-day.  They  had  not  even  tire,  or  knife,  or  bow  and 
arrow.  In  thoughts  and  acts  they  were  brutelike;  and  in 
brain  })ower  they  were  only  a  little  alx)ve  the  beasts  about 
them.  Their  chief  desires  were  to  satisfy  hunger,  to  keep 
warm,  and  to  outwit  more  })Owerful  animals.  Through  thou- 
sands on  thousands  of  years,  man  has  been  lifting  himself  from 
this  earliest  savagery  to  our  many-sided  civilization, 

Civilization  is  the  opposite  of  savagery.  To  raise  regular  icua  crops, 
instead  of  depending  upon  hunting  and  fishing  or  upon  nuts  and  wild 
rice,  was  a  great  step  toward  civilization.  To  learn  to  use  oar  and  sail, 
to  work  mines,  to  build  roads  and  canals,  to  exchange  the  products  of 
one  region  for  those  of  another,  to  invent  tools  and  machinery — the  spin- 
ning wheel,  the  threshing  machine,  the  locomotive,  the  dynamo  —  all 
these  things  were  steps.  But  civilization  includes  more  than  these 
material  gains :  it  includes  all  improvements  that  make  men  better  and 
happier.  It  has  to  do  with  mental  growth,  with  art,  literature,  man- 
ners, morals,  home  life,  religion,  laws,  education.  The  civilization  of  a 
people  is  the  sum  of  its  advances  in  all  these  lines,  material,  intellectual, 
and  moral. 
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The  first  stops  upward  were  probably  the  slowest  and  most 
stumbling.  We  know  little  about  them.  No  people  leaves 
written  records  until  it  has  advanced  a  long  wa;  from  primi- 
tive savagery.  And  so  we  cannot  tell  just  how  men  came  to 
invent  the  bow,  or  how  they  came  to  use  t-tone  heads  for  their 
arrows,  and  stone  knives,  and  stone  axes;  or  how  they  found 
a  way  to  make  fire,  and  to  bake  clay  pots  in  which  to  cook 
food ;  or  how  they  tamed  the  dog  and  cow ;  or  how  they 
learned  to  live  together  in  families  and  tribes.     These  precious 


REIHURBit.   BY  CaVB-DWBLLBKS   (OLD  STONB  AOK). 

On  alale,  in  France.  On  hum.  in  Smitzerlaiul. 

{Forsome  thousands  of  years,  the  reindeer  has  been  extinct  In  these  conn  tries. 
Compitre  these  drawiugs  witli  modern  ptctures  tor  accuracy  of  detail :  and  note 
tbe  remarkable  spirit  and  action  depicted  by  the  prebiscoric  artists.) 

beginnings  were  doubtless  found  and  lost  and  found  again 
many  times  in  different  regions;  but  before  history  begins 
anywhere,  they  had  become  the  common  property  of  many 
races. 

However,  thftugh  we  shall  never  know  the  full  story  of  these 
gains,  we  do  know  something  of  the  order  in  which  they  came 
about.  Embedded  in  the  soil,  sometimes  many  feet  below  the 
present  surface,  there  are  found  relics  of  early  man, — tools, 
weapons,  drawings  on  ivory  tusks,  and  the  bones  of  animals 
which  he  ate  or  by  which  he  was  eaten.'    Sometimes  such  re- 

'  Borne  o(  these  companions  ot  early  man  are  now  wholly  eitlnct,  like  the 
boge  mammotb,  tbe  fierce  cave-bear,  and  tbe  terrible  saber-toothed  tiger. 
QeoloKiBU.  however,  find  Hkeletans  ot  these  animals,  correspoDdlng  closely 
with  the  drawings  of  prehistoric  artists. 
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mains  are  found  in  cavBS,  where  primitive  man  made  hia  home ; 
sometimes,  in  refuse  heaps  where  he  cast  the  remnants  from 
his  food;  sometimes  in  the  gravel  of  old  river  beds  where  he 
fished.  As  a  rule  in  such  deposits,  the  lowest  layers  of  soil 
contain  the  rudest  sort  of  tools,  while  higher  layers  contain 
similar  remains  some- 
vhat  less  primitive. 
By  the  study  of  many 
thousands  of  these  de- 
posits, scholars  have 
learned  how  one  tool  de- 
veloped out  of  another 
simpler  one,  and  have 
been  able  to  trai^e  many 
of  the  steps  by  which 
man  rose  from  savagei'y. 
This  study,  then,  gives 
us  a  series  of  pictures 
of  the  life  of  primitive 
man;  but  we  cannot  get 
a  continnous  story  from 
it.  It  is  quite  apart 
from  history.  All  tliis 
early  time,  until  man 
begins  to  leave  Kritten 
recarda  of  his  life,  is 
called  prehistoric. 

2.  PreliiBtoric  time  is  conveniently  divided  into  the  Old 
Stone  Age,  the  New  Slone  Age,  and  the  Bromi;  Age,  according 
to  the  material  from  which  tools  were  made.  In  the  first 
period,  arrow  heads  and  knives  were  pieces  of  flint  merely 
chipped  roughly  to  give  them  a  sort  of  edge.  The  New  Stone 
Age  begins  when  men  learned  to  give  these  stone  weapons  a 
truer  edge  and  more  polished  form  by  grinding  them  with 
other  stones.  The  men  of  this  age  possessed  flocks  and  herds. 
They  knew  how  to  till  the  soil,  to  spin  and  weave,  to  make 
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pottery  and  decorate  it,  and  in  some  places,  before  the  close  of 
the  long  period,  to  build  cities  with  immense  palaces  and 
temples  of  stone  or  sun-baked  brick.  Commonly  they  buried 
their  dead  with  food  and  tools  in  the  grave.  This  indicates 
that  they  had  come  to  believe  in  a  future  life,  somewhat  like 
the  oue  oij  earth. 

At  last,  perhaps  by  a  lucky  accident,  some  Stone  Age  man 
found  that  fire  would  separate  copper  from  the  ore.     Now 

better  tools  were  possible,  and  a 
more  rapid  advance  began.  But 
copper  tools  were  still  clumsy  and 
quickly  lost  their  edge.  Soon 
men  learned  to  mix  a  little  tin 
with  the  copper  in  the  fire.  This 
formed  a  metal  we  call  bronze. 
Bronze  is  easily  worked,  and 
after  cooling,  it  is  much  harder 
than  either  of  its  parts  alone. 
The  men  of  the  Bronze  Age 
equipped  themselves  with  tools 
and  weapons  of  keener  and  more 
lasting  edge,  and  more  convenient 
form,  than  ever  before.  With 
these,  they  easily  conquered  the 
more  poorly  armed  Stone  Age 
men  about  them,  and  also  added  to  their  own  physical  comfort. 
The  use  of  bronze  seems  to  have  developed  independently 
in  various  centers ;  and  by  war  and  trade,  it  spread  over  wide 
regions. 

Finally,  men  learned  to  smelt  and  use  iron.  This  marked  a 
still  greater  advance,  —  the  most  important  gain  after  the  dis- 
covery of  fire.  By  the  opening  of  the  Iron  Age,  or  soon  after- 
ward, man  has  usually  invented  or  adopted  an  alphabet,  «ind 
his  history  proper  has  begun.  Sometimes,  as  with  the  peoples 
we  shall  study  first,  history  begins  long  before  the  close  of  the 
Bronze  Age. 


Skrirs  of  Azbc: 

/  and  2y  Old  Stone  Ago;  J,  New 
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Men  have  advanced  at  different  rates  in  different  parts  of  the  earth. 
When  Columbns  discovered  America,  all  the  natives  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  were  in  some  part  of  the  Stone  Age,  —  as  are  still  some 
remote  tribes  in  our  Philippines  and  in  parts  of  South  America,  Africa, 
and  Australia.  But  in  the  valleys  of  the  Nile  and  Euphrates,  the  peo- 
ples we  are  first  to  study  had  risen  out  of  this  stage  at  least  7000  years 
ago.  Even  among  the  same  people,  the  different  <^ages"  overlapped. 
Nobles  and  leaders  used  bronze  weapons,  while  the  ]>oorer  classes  had 
still  only  their  stone  implements. 

3.  Our  Inheritance  from  Prehistoric  Man.  —  We  are  in  position 
now  to  appreciate  dimly  how  the  earliest  civilization  rested 


Some  Stages  in  Fikk-makino.  —  Fr«>m'r>U>r. 

upon  the  unrecorded  strivings  of  primitive  man  through  un- 
counted thousands  of  years.  Five  prehistoric  contributions 
are  so  supremely  important  as  to  deserve  special  mention. 

a.  7%6  use  of  fire  seems  to  have  been  the  thing  that  first  set 
raan  distinctly  above  other  animals.  Without  fire,  he  was 
limited  to  raw  food  an^  to  stone  implements.  Tfie  Story  of  Ab  ^ 
pictures  a  youth  of  the  Stone  Age  discovering  the  use  of 
fire  from  a  burning  natural  gas  (presumably  set  aflame  by 
lightning).  Other  scholars  have  guessed  that  the  first  source 
of  fire  was  volcanic  lava,  or  a  tree  trunk  ablaze  from  lightning. 
Certainly,  at  some  early  period  of  the  Old  Stone  Age,  man  had 
conquered  that  dread  of  flame  which  all  wild  animals  show  and 
had  come  to  know  fire  as  his  truest  friend.     Charred  fragments 

1  This  little  book  by  Stanley  Waterloo  is  an  admirable  attempt  to  portray 
•ome  of  the  steps  in  early  human  progress  in  the  form  of  a  story.  It  will  be 
enjoyed  by  any  high  school  boy  or  girl. 
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of  bone  and  wood  are  common  among  the  earliest  human  de- 
posits. One  of  the  oldest  tools  in  the  world  is  the  "  fire-borer," 
a  hard  stick  of  wood  with  which  man  started  a  fire  by  boring 
into  a  more  inflammable  wood.  The  methods  of  making  fire 
which  are  pictured  on  the  preceding  page  were  all  invented  by 
prehistoric  man ;  and  the  stick  and  bow-string  was  the  best 
way  known  to  any  of  the  great  historic  nations  that  we  shall 
study  in  this  book. 

b.  Most  of  the  domestic  animals  familiar  to  us  in  the  barn- 
yard or  on  the  farm  had  been  tamed  into  useful  friends  by  pre- 
historic man.  The  Asiatic  lands  where  civilization  began  were 
their  native  homes.  This,  no  doubt,  is  one  great  reason  why 
civilization  began  in  those  lands,  —  just  as  the  almost  total 
lack  of  animals  fit  for  domestic  life  is  a  reason  why  the  Ameri- 
can hemisphere  remained  backward  until  discovered  by  the 
Old  World. 

c.  WJieaty  barley,  rlcty  and  nearly  all  our  important  food 
grains  and  garden  vegetables  were  tamed  also  by  the  prehis- 
toric man  of  Asia.  Out  of  the  myriads  of  wild  plants,  all  our 
marvelous  progress  in  science  has  failed  to  reveal  even  one 
other  in  the  Old  World  so  useful  to  man  as  those  which  pre- 
historic man  selected  for  cultivation.  Their  only  rivals  are 
the  potato  and  maize  (Indian  corn),  which  the  New  World 
aborigines,  in  the  stage  of  savagery,  selected  for  cultivation. 

d.  Language  is  one  of  the  most  precious  parts  of  our  inheri- 
tance from  the  ages.  It  is  not  merely  t^^e  means  by  which  we 
exchange  ideas  with  one  another:  it  is  also  the  means  by 
which  we  do  our  thinking.  No  high  order  of  thought  is  pos- 
sible without  words.  Some  very  primitive  savages  to-day  have 
only  a  few  words.  They  can  count  only  by  fingers  and  toes  or 
by  bundles  of  sticks,  and  they  communicate  with  one  another 
somewhat  as  the  higher  animals  do.  In  the  dark  they  can 
hardly  talk  at  all.  The  first  word-making  is  slow  work ;  but 
through  the  long  prehistoric  ages,  among  the  more  progressive 
peoples,  there  were  developed  from  rude  beginnings  several 
rich  and  copious  languages. 
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e.  The  invention  of  uniting  multiplied  the  value  of  language. 
Not  only  is  it  an  "  artificial  memory  " ;  it  also  enables  us  to 
speak  to  those  who  are  far  away,  and  even  to  those  who  are 
not  yet  born.  Many  early  peoples  used  a  picture  writing  such 
as  is  common  still  among  North  American  Indians.  In  this 
kind  of  writing,  a  picture  represents  either  an  object  or  some 
idea  connected  with  that  object.  A  drawing  of  an  animal  with 
wings  may  stand  for  a  bird  or  for  flying;  or  a  character  like 
this  0  stands  for  either  the  sun  or  for  ligJit.  At  first  such 
pictures  are  true  drawings :  later  they  are  simplified  into  forms 
agreed  upon.  Thus  in  ancient  Chinese,  man  was  represented 
by  ;*J,  and  in  modem  Chinese  by  /^^ 

Vastly  important  is  the  advance  to  a  rebus  stage  of  tvriting. 
Here  a  symbol  has  come  to  have  a  sound  value  wholly  apart 
from  the  original  object,  as  if  the  symbol  ©  above  were  used 
for  the  second  syllable  in  delight.  So  in  early  Egyptian  writ- 
ing, o,  the  symbol  for  "  mouth,"  was  pronounced  rH.  There- 
fore it  was  used  as  the  last  syllable  in  writing  the  word  khopirH, 
which  meant  "  to  be,"  while  symbols  of  other  objects  in  like 
manner  stood  for  the  other  syllables. 

This  representation  of  syllables  by  pictures  of  objects  is  the 
first  stage  in  sound  writing,  as  distinguished  from  picture  writ- 
ing proper.  Finally,  some  of  these  characters  are  used  to 
represent  not  whole  syllables,  but  single  sounds.  One  of 
Kipling's  Just  So  stories  illustrates  how  such  a  change  might 
oome  about.  Then,  if  these  characters  are  kept  and  all  others 
dropped,  we  have  a  true  alphabet  Picture  writing,  such  as 
that  of  the  Chinese,  requires  many  thousand  symbols.  Several 
hundred  characters  are  necessary  for  even  simple  syllabic  writ- 
ing. But  a  score  or  so  of  letters  are  enough  for  an  alpha- 
bet Several  primitive  peoples  developed  their  writing  to  the 
syllabic  stage ;  and  about  1000  b.c,  in  various  districts  about 
the  eastern  Mediterranean,  alphabetic  writing  appeared. 

4.  The  Field  of  History.  —  History  is  the  story  of  the  re- 
corded life  of  man.  But  even  when  we  leave  out  prehistoric 
ages,  there  is  still  too  much  human  life  for  us  to  study  properly. 
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We  cannot  deal  witli  all  historic  peoples.  We  must  narrow 
the  field.  We  care  most  to  know  of  those  peoples  whose  life 
has  home  fruit  for  our  own  life.  We  shall  etvdy  that  part  of 
the  recorded  pa^  wMch  explains  our  present. 

Thus  we  bound  our  study  in  space  aa  well  as  in  time.  Wo 
omit,  for  instance,  the  ancient  civilizations  of  the  Chinese  and 
Hindoos,  because  they  have  not  much  affected  our  progress. 


The  Fibld  of  Ancibnt  HisTORr,  to  800  a,d. 

Until  after  Columbus,  our  interest  centers  in  Europe.  And 
when  we  look  for  the  early  peoples  who  shaped  European  lifp, 
we  see  three  preeminent,  —  the  Greeks,  the  Romans,  and  tlta 
Tritons. 

Ancient  Histonj  deals  eBi>eciany  with  these  three  peoples, 
from  their  earliest  records  until  their  separate  stories  become 
merged  in  one.  By  800  a.i>.  this  merging  has  taken  place. 
Then  ancient  history  may  be  said  to  cease  an<l  modem  histonj 
to  begin.    This  book  will  deal  only  with  ancient  history. 
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Of  these  three  chief  peoples  of  ancient  Europe  the  Greeks 
were  the  first  to  rise  to  civilized  life.  But  the  civilization  of 
the  Greeks  was  not  wholly  their  own.  It  was  partly  shaped 
by  certain  older  civilizations  outside  Europe,  near  the  e^i^tern 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  history  of  these  Oriental 
peoples  covered  thousands  of  years;  but  we  shall  view  only 
fragments  of  it,  and  we  do  that  merely  by  way  of  introduction 
to  Greek  history.  Oriental  history  is  a  sort  of  dim  anteroom 
through  which  we  pass  to  European  history. 

One  of  the  Oriental  peoples,  the  Hebrews,  has  been  a  mighty  influence 
in  our  highest  life.  They  are  not  here  counted  a  fourth  among  the  great 
historic  races,  because,  after  all,  their  influence  came  to  us  largely  through 
Gre^e  and  Rome.  They  will,  however,  receive  particular  attention 
among  the  Oriental  peoples. 

The  fipld  <tf  ancient  Ju'storf/j  then,  is  small,  compared  with 
the  world  of  our  day.  It  was  limited,  of  course,  to  the  Eastern 
hemisphere,  and  covered  only  a  small  part  of  that.  At  its 
greatest  extent,  it  reached  north  only  through  Central  Europe, 
east  through  less  than  a  third  of  Asia,  and  south  through  only 
a  small  part  of  Northern  Africa.  Over  even  this  territory  it 
spread  very  slowly,  from  much  more  limited  areas.  For  the 
first  four  thousand  years,  it  did  not  reach  Europe  at  all. 


No  Further  Reading  is  suggested,  at  tliis  sta^e,  in  connection  with  the 
class  work  on  the  preceding  topics.  But  students  who  wish  to  read 
further  for  their  own  pleasure  will  find  treatments  which  they  will  enjoy 
and  understand  in  any  of  the  following  books :  Mason,  Woman^s  Share 
in  Primitive  Culture;  Keary,  Dawn  nf  History;  Starr,  Some  First 
Steps  in  Human  Progress;  Joly,  Man  before  Metals;  Clodd,  Story  of 
the  Alphabet;  Clodd,  Story  of  Primitive  Man. 

General  Suggestions  for  Library  Work  in  Ancient  History 

The  appearance  of  William  Stearns  Davis'  Headings  in  Ancient  His- 
tory puts  the  matter  of  high  school  work  in  the  library  on  a  new  basis. 
As  a  result,  the  author  of  the  present  textbook  will  confine  his  special 
suggestions  for  library  work  in  Greek  history  (up  to  the  period  of  AI^il- 
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ander)  to  the  Headings  and  to  one  other  single-yolume  work, — J.  B. 
Boiy^s  History  of  Greece,  —  with  occasional  alternatives  suggested  for  the 
latter.  While  it  is  desirable  that  every  student  should  possess  a  copy  of 
the  Beadings,  in  cases  where  that  is  impossible,  from  five  to  twenty  copies 
of  these  two  works  (according  to  the  size  of  classes)  will  equip  the  school 
libniry  fairly  well  for  the  work. 

In  like  manner,  for  Rome  (to  the  Empire),  the  Headings  and  either 
Pelham*s  Outlines  of  Boman  History  or  How  and  Leigh's  History  afford 
satisfactory  material.  For  Oriental  history,  there  is  no  one  satisfactory 
volume  to  go  with  the  Readings ;  but  library  work  is  less  important  for 
that  i>eriod.  Unfortunately,  single  volumes  of  the  right  sort  are  missing 
also  for  the  important  periods  of  later  Greek  history  and  of  the  Roman 
Empire.  So  far  as  possible,  however,  the  suggestions  for  reading  on  those 
periods,  too,  follow  this  same  principle.  The  select  bibliography  in  the 
appendix  names  a  few  more  of  the  most  desirable  volumes  for  high  school 
students. 


PART   I 

THE  OBIENTAL  PEOPLES 

T\oo  vast  and  trunkless  legs  of  stone 
Stand  in  the  desert.     Near  them,  on  the  sand, 
Half-sunk,  a  shattered  visage  lies. 

•  •  •  •  •  •  • 

And  on  the  pedestal,  these  words  appear : 

''^  My  name  is  Ozymnndias,  king  of  kings 

Look  on  my  works,  Ye  Mighty,  and  despair  I '^ 

Xothing  beside  remains.     Bound  the  decay 

Of  that  colossal  wreck,  boundless  and  bare. 

The  lone  and  level  sands  stretch  far  away.  —  Shelley. 


CHAPTER   I 

A  PRELIMINARY  SURVEY 

5  The  Rediscovery  of  Early  History.  —  Until  about  a  century 
ago  very  little  was  known  about  the.  ancient  history  of  the 
East.  There  were  only  the  brief  statements  of  Hebrew  writers 
in  the  Old  Testament  and  some  stories  preserved  by  the 
Greeks.  In  the  Nile  valley  there  had  been  found  a  few  an- 
cient inscriptions,  carved  upon  stone  in  unknown  characters, 
but  no  one  could  read  them. 

But,  about  1800  a.d.,  some  soldiers  of  Napoleon  in  Egypt, 
while  laying  foundations  for  a  fort  at  the  Kosetta  mouth  of 
the  Nile  (map,  page  16),  found  a  curious  slab  of  black  rock. 
This  "Rosetta  Stone"  bore  three  inscriptions:  one  of  these 
was  in  Greek ;  one,  in  the  ancient  hieroglyphs  of  the  pyramids 
(S  22) ;  and  the  third,  in  a  later  Egyptian  writing,  which  had 
likewise    been   forgotten.     A   French   scholar,    ChampolIioU) 
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guessed  shrewdly  that  the  three  inscriptions  all  told  the  same 
story  and  used  many  of  the  same  words  j  and  in  1822  he  proved 
this  to  be  true.  Then,  by  means  of  the  Greek,  ho  found  the 
meaning  of  the  other  characters,  and  so  learned  to  read  the  long- 

i*5i:3i5.ri .._ 

[i^C^n  ;f.(Dij  c°<i  ^•  »^  P -t'-^-'-s  "^/i^A'ifii!  rr^<'i!:u\  ^oiTiV's^ 


PoBTioN  OF  KosKTTA  Stone,  containing  tliL*  liiero^l^'phs  lirat  dedphi-red. 

From  Krniiin's  Life  in  Ancient  Egypt. 

forgotten  language  of  old  Egyjit.  Soon  afterward  a  like  task 
was  accom]»lislied  for  the  old  Assyrian  languages  (§  7i>,  note). 

At  first  there  wiis  little  to  read;  but  a  new  interest  had 
been  aroused,  and,  about  1850,  scholars  began  extensive  ex- 
plorations in  the  East.     Sites  of  forgt>tten  cites,  buried  beneath 

Part  of  thk  Abovk  Insckiftion,  on  a  larger  si'sile. 

desert  sands,  were  rediscovered.  Many  of  them  contained  great 
libraries  on  papyrus,*  or  on  stone  and  brick.  A  part  of  these 
have  been  translated;  and  since  1880  the  results  have  begun 
to  appear  in  our  books.  The  exi)lorations  are  still  going  on ; 
and  very  recent  years  have  been  the  most  fruitful  of  all  in  dis- 
coveries. 


1  Tbci  pai)yrus  was  a  reed  which  grew  abundantly  in  the  Nile  and  the 
Euphrates  rivers.  From  slicirs  of  its  stern  a  kin<l  of  •* paper"  was  prepared 
by  laying  them  together  (;rosHwise  and  pressing  them  into  a  smootli  slieet. 
GKir  word  "  pai)er  "  comes  from  **  papyrus." 
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6.  The  Two  Centers.  —  The  first  homes  of  civilization  were 
Egypt  and  Chaldea,  —  the  lower  valleys  of  the  Nile  and  the 
Euphrates.  In  the  Euphrates  valley  the  wild  wheat  and  bar- 
ley afforded  abundant  food,  with  little  effort  on  the  part  of 
man.  The  Nile  valley  had  the  marvelous  date  palm  and  va- 
rious grains.  In  each  of  these  lands  there  grew  up  a  dense 
fjopulation,  and  so  part  of  the  people  were  able  to  give  atten- 
tion to  other  matters  than  getting  food  from  day  to  day. 

In  a  straight  line,  Egypt  and  Chaldea  were  some  eight  hun- 
dred miles  apart.  Practically,  the  distance  was  greater.  The 
only  route  fit  for  travel  ran  along  two  sides  of  a  triangle, — 
north  from  Egypt,  between  the  mountain  ranges  of  western 
Syria,  to  the  upper  waters  of  the  Euphrates,  and  then  down 
the  course  of  that  river. 

Except  upon  this  Syrian  side,  Egypt  and  Chaldea  were  shut 
otf  from  other  desirable  countries.  In  Asia,  civilizations  rose 
at  an  early  date  in  China  and  in  India  (§  4 ) ;  but  they  were 
separated  from  Chaldea  by  vast  deserts  and  lofty  mountains. 
In  Africa,  until  Roman  days,  there  was  no  great  civilization  ex- 
cept the  Egyptian,  uiiless  we  count  the  Abyssinian  on  the 
south  (map  on  page  16).  The  Abyssinians  were  brave  and 
warlike,  and  they  seem  to  have  drawn  some  culture  from 
Egypt.  But  a  desert  extended  between  Abyssinia  and  Egypt, 
a  twelve-day  march;  and  intercourse  by  the  river  was  cut  off 
by  long  series  of  cataracts  and  rocky  gorges.  It  was  hard  for 
trade  caravans  to  travel  from  one  country  to  the  other,  and  ex- 
tremely hard  for  armies  to  do  so.  To  the  west  of  Egypt  lay 
the  Sahara,  stretching  across  the  continent,  —  an  immense,  in- 
hospitable tract.  On  the  north  and  east  lay  the  Mediterranean 
and  the  Red  Sea ;  and  these  broad  moats  were  bridged  only  at 
one  point  by  the  isthmus. 

7.  Syria  a  Third  Center.^  —  Thus,  with  sides  and  rear  pro^ 
tected,  Egypt  faced  Asia  across  the  narrow  Isthmus  of  Suez. 


1  The  term  "  Syria  "  is  used  with  a  varying  meaning.  In  a  narrow  sense, 
an  in  this  passage,  it  means  only  the  coast  region.  In  a  broader  use,  it  applies 
to  all  the  country  between  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Euphrates. 
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Here,  too,  the  region  bordering  Egypt  was  largely  desert;  but 
farther  north,  between  the  desert  and  the  sea,  lay  a  strip  of 
habitable  land.  This  Syrian  region  became  the  trade  exchange 
and  battle-ground  of  the  two  great  states,  and  drew  civilization 
from  them. 

Syria  was  itself  a  nursery  of  warlike  peoples.  Here  dwelt 
the  Phoenicians,  Philistines,  Canaanites,  Hebrews,  and  Hit- 
tites,  whom  we  hear  of  in  the  Bible.  Usually  all  these  peoples 
were  tributary  *  to  Egypt  or  Chaldea;  and  from  those  countries 
they  drew  their  civilization.  Despite  Syria' s  perilous  position 
on  the  road  from  Africa  to  Asia,  its  inhabitants  might  have 
kept  their  independence,  if  they  could  have  united  against 
their  common  foes.  But  rivers  and  ranges  of  mountains  broke 
the  country  up  into  five  or  six  districts,  all  small,  and  each 
hostile  to  the  others.  At  times,  however,  when  both  the  great 
powers  were  weak,  there  did  arise  independent  Syrian  king- 
doms, like  that  of  the  Jews  under  David. 

1  A  tributary  country  is  one  which  is  subject  to  some  other  country,  with- 
out being  absolutely  joined  to  it.  The  "  tributary  "  pays  '*  tribute  "  and  rec- 
ognizes the  authority  of  the  superior  country,  but  for  most  purposes  it  keeps 
its  own  government. 


CHAPTER   II 

EGYPT 

GEOGRAPHY 

Egypt  as  a  geographical  expression  is  two  things  —  the  Desert  and  the 
Nile,    As  a  habitable  country^  it  is  only  one  thing  —  the  Nile, 

—  Alfred  Milner. 

8.  The  Land.  —  Ancient  Egypt,  by  the  map,  included  about 
as  much  land  as  Colorado  or  Italy ;  but  seven  eighths  of  it  was 
only  a  sandy  border  to  the  real  Egypt.  The  real  Egypt  is  the 
valley  and  delta  of  the  Nile  —  from  the  cataracts  to  the  sea. 
It  is  smaller-  than  Maryland,  and  falls  into  two  natural  parts. 

Upper  Egypt  is  the  valley  proper.  It  is  a  strip  of  rich  soil 
about  six  hundred  miles  long  and  usually  about  ten  miles  wide 
— a  slim  oasis  between  parallel  ranges  of  desolate  hills  (map, 
page  16).  For  the  remaining  hundred  miles,  the  valley  broadens 
suddenly  into  the  delta.  This  Lower  Egypt  is  a  squat  triangle, 
resting  on  a  two-hundred-mile  base  of  curving  coast  where 
marshy  lakes  meet  the  sea. 

9.  The  Nile.  —  The  ranges  of  hills  that  bound  the  "  valley '' 
were  originally  the  banks  of  a  mightier  Nile,  which,  in  early 
ages,  cut  out  a  gorge  from  the  solid  limestone  for  the  future 
"valley."'  The  "delta"  has  been  built  up  out  of  the  mud 
which  the  stream  has  carried  out  and  deposited  on  the  old  sea 
bottom. 

And  what  tBe  river  has  made,  it  sustains.  This  was  what 
the  Greeks  meant  when  they  called  Egypt  "the  gift  of  the 
Nile."  Bain  rarely  falls  in  the  valley;  and  toward  the  close 
of  the  eight  cloudless  months  before  the  annual  overflow,  there 
is  a  brief  period  when  the  land^eems  gasping  for  moisture,  — 
"only  half  alive,  waiting  the  new  Nile."     The  river  begins  to 
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rise  in  July,  swollen  by  tropical  rains  at  its  upper  course  in 
distant  Abyssinia ;  and  it  does  not  fully  recede  into  its  regular 
channel  until  yovember.  During  the  days  while  the  flood  is 
at  its  height,  Egypt  is  a  sheet  of  tiiibid  water,  spreading  be- 
tween two  lines  of 
rock  and  sand. 
The  waters  are 
dotted  with  towns 
and  villages,  and 
marked  off  into 
eompartuieiits  by 
raised  roads,  run- 
ning from  town  to 
town;  while  from 
a  sandy  plateau, 
at  a  distance,  the 
l.jraini.U  look 
down  upon  the- 
scene,  as  they  have 
done  each  season 
for  tive  thousand 
years.  As  the 
water  retires,  the 
rich  loam  dressing, 
brought  down  from 
the  hills  of  Ethi. 
opia,  is  left  sprea<. 
over  the  tields,  re- 
newing their  won- 
derful fertility 
f  r»i]i  year  to  year ; 
while  the  long  soaking  supplies  moisture  to  the  soil  for  the 
dry  months  to  come. 

10.  The  InbabitantB. — The  oldest  records  yet  foun.d  in 
Egypt  i-eaeh  bai:k  to  about  5000  n.i:.  At  that  time  the  use 
of  bron7.e  was  already  well  advanced.    Jtemains  in  the  soil 
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show  tliat  there  had  been  earher  dwellers  using  rude  stone 
implements  and  practising  savage  customs.  Huw  many  thou- 
sands of  years  it  took  for  this  savagery  to  develop  into  the 

culture  of  5000  b.u.  we  do  not  know. 

CaltUTt  is  almost  a  synonyni  ioTcivilixation;  but  It  U  also  uaed  in  a  Mme- 
wbat  bro&der  sense,  to  include  the  stages  of  uvafery  and  barbarism  that 
precede  true  civilization.  It  is  common  to  speak  of  the  invention  of  pot- 
tai7  as  the  point  at  wbich  aavagtry  passes  into  baTbarian,  and  the  inven- 
tion  of  the  alphabet  as  the  transition  from  bsibariam  to  cimlizalion. 


PinniwltArH  ui'  a  Modsrn  Koyftiam  Woman  smiNU  i<v  a  H<'ii[.rTi'KKii 
Head  iif  A.s  .V'JciiCNT  Krsii,  — From  MaHiwni'H  limrii  -if  firilUaiimi. 
Notice  the  likeiii^SH  <it  fvature.  The  skulls  of  tlta  niinleni  pruDaiit^  iitiil  t<t 
tbf  aiicleut  n»liU>4  nre  reuiurksbly  ullkii  hi  tunn. 

Probably  the  dieap  food  of  the  valley  attracted  tribes  from 
all  the  neighboring  regions  at  an  early  date.  The  struggles  of 
tliese  peoples,  and  the  intermingling  of  the  strongest  of  them, 
at  length  produced  the  vigorous  EKj-ptiaii  race  of  history. 
That  race  contained  the  blood  of  Ahyssiiiiaii,  Ilerhor,' Negro, 
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and  Arabian,  and  possibly  of  other  peoples;  but  before  tbe  be- 
ginning of  history  tliese  had  all  been  welded  into  one  type 
which  has  lasted  to  the  present  day. 

11.  Growth  of  «  Elngdom.  —  The  first  inhabitants  lived  by 
fishing  along  the  streams  and  hunting  fowl  in  the  marshes 
When  they  began  to  take  advanti^  of  their  rare  opportunity 
for  agriculture,  new  problems  arose.  Before  that  time,  each 
tribe  or  village  could  be  a  law  to  itself.  But  now  it  became 
necessary  for  whole  districts  to  combine  in  order  to  drain 
marshes,  to  create  systems  of  ditches  for  the  distribution  of 


N  THR  Nile.  — Egyptian  relief  ■;  from  Hupero. 

the  water,  and  to  construct  vast  reservoirs  for  the  surplus. 
Thus  the  Kile,  which  had  made  the  land,  played  a  part  in 
making  Egypt  into  one  state.'  To  control  the  yearly  overflow 
was  the  first  common  interest  of  all  the  people.  At  first,  no 
doubt  through  wasteful  centuries,  separate  villages  strove  only 
to  get  each  its  needful  share  of  water,  without  attention  to  the 
needs  of  others.  The  engravings  on  early  monuments  show 
the  people  of  neighboring  villages  waging  bloody  wars  along 
the  dikes,  or  in  rude  boats  on  the  canals,  before  they  learned 
the  costly  lesson   of  cooperation.     But  such  hostile  action, 

>  A  relief  is  a  piece  o[  sculptare  in  which  (lie  flgares  an  only  partly  cot 
ava;  from  tbe  aolid  rock. 

*  The  vord  "  state  "  !■  commonly  uied  in  hUtory  not  in  tbe  aense  In  which 
we  call  MasMchasettB  s  state,  but  rather  in  th>t  sense  in  which  we  call  Eng- 
Ikod  or  the  whole  United  Bt*tes  a  state.  That  is,  the  word  maans  a  peopU, 
lUriin/  in  nunc  d^aitt  plant,  nith  a  govtrntneHt  oj  lu  own. 
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catting  the  dams  and  destroying  the  reservoirs  year  by  year, 
was  ruinous.  From  an  early  period,  men  in  the  Nile  valley 
must  have  felt  the  need  of  agreement  and  of  political  union. 

Accordingly,  before  history  begins,  the  multitudes  of  villages 
had  combined  into  about  forty  petty  states.  Each  one  ex- 
tended from  side  to  side  of  the  valley  and  a  few  miles  up  and 
down  the  river;  and  each  was  ruled  by  a  "  king."  In  order  to 
secure  prompt  action  against  enemies  to  the  dikes,  and  to  di- 
rect ail  the  forces  of  the  state  at  the  necessary  moment,  the 
ruler  had  to  have  unlimited  power.  So  these  kings  became 
absolute  despots,  and  the  mass  of  the  people  became  little 
better  than  slaves.  Then  the  same  forces  which  had  worked 
to  unite  villages  into  states  tended  to  combine  the  many  small 
states  into  a  few  larger  ones.  Memphis,  in  the  lower  valley, 
and  Thebes,  350  miles  farther  up  the  river,  were  the  greatest  of 
many  rival  cities.  After  centuries  of  conflict,  Menes,  prince  of 
Memphis,  united  the  petty  prihcipalities  around  him  into  the 
kingdom  of  Lower  Egypt.  In  like  manner  Thebes  became  the 
capital  of  a  kingdom  of  Upper  Egypt.  About  the  year  3400 
before  Christ,  the  two  kingdoms  were  united  into  one.  Later 
E^ptians  thought  of  Menes  as  the  first  king  of  the  whole 
country. 

GOVERNMENT  AND   PEOPLE 

12.  Social  Classes.  —  Tlie  king  was  worshiped  as  a  god  by 
the  mass  of  the  people.  His  tit.le,  Pharaoh,  means  The  Great 
House, — as  the  title  of  the  supreme  ruler  of  Turkey  in  modem 
times  has  been  the  Sublime  Porte  (Gate).  The  title  implies 
that  the  ruler  was  to  be  a  refuge  for  his  people. 

The  pharaoh  was  the  absolute  owner  of  the  soil.  The  Old 
Testament  gives  an  account  of  how  this  ownership  was  made 
complete  through  a  "  corner  in  wheat "  arranged  by  Pharaoh's 
adviser,  the  Hebrew  Joseph.  But  probably  the  kings  had 
taken  most  of  the  soil  for  their  own  from  the  first,  in  return  for 
protecting  it  by  thsir  dikes  and  reservoirs.  At  all  events,  this 
ownership  helped  to  make  the  pharaoh  absolute  master  of  th« 
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inhabitants,  —  though  in  practice  his  authority  was  somewhat 
limited  by  the  power  of  the  priests  and  by  the  necessity  of 
keeping  ambitious  nobles  friendly.'  Part  of  the  land  he  kept 
in  his  own  hands,  to  be  cultivated  by  peasants  under  the  direc- 
tion of  royal  stewards  ;  but  tlie  greater  portion  he  parceled  out 
among  the  nobles  and  temples. 

In  return  for  the  land  granted  to  liiiu,  a  noble  was  bound  to 
pay  certain  amounts  of  produce,  and  to  lead  a  certain  number 
of  soldiers  to  war.     Within  his  domain,  the  noble  was  a  petty 
monarch:  he  ex- 
ecuted justice, 
levied   his   own 
taxes,  kept  up  his 
own  army.     Like 
the  king,  he  held 
part  <if  his  land 
in  his  own  hands, 
while  other  parts 
he    let   out    to 
smaller  nobles. 
A  CAPrr.u.  rK.m  Kaknak.  -  Krom  Lubkc.  ^hese  men  were 

dependent  upon  him,  much  as  he  was  dependent  upon  the  king. 
About  a  third  of  the  land  was  turned  over  by  the  king  to 
the  temples  to  support  the  worship  of  the  go<ls.  This  land  be- 
came the  property  of  the  ivrieMs.  The  priests  were  also  the 
scholars  of  Egypt,  and  they  took  an  active  part  in  the  govern- 
ment. The  pharaoh  took  most  of  his  high  officials  from  them, 
and  their  influence  far  exceeded  that  of  the  nobles. 

The  pensantu  tilled  the  soil.  They  were  not  unlike  the 
peasants  of  modern  Egypt.  They  rented  small  "farms,"  — 
hardly  more  than  garden  plots,  —  for  which  they  paid  at  least 
a  third  of  the  produce  to  the  landlord.  This  left  too  little  for 
a  family ;  and  they  eked  out  a  livelihood  by  day  labor  on  the 
land  of  the  nobles  and  priests.  For  this  work  they  were  paid 
by  a  small  part  of  the  produce.    The  peasant,  too,  had  to 

1  See  DkvIb'  Keadinga,  Vol.  I,  No.  2. 
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remain  under  the  protection  of  some  powerful  landlord,  or  he 
might  become  the  prey  of  any  one  whom  he  chanced  to  offend. 

Still,  in  quarrels  with  the  rich,  the  poor  were  perhaps  as  safe  as  they 
have  been  in  most  countries.  The  oldest  written  '* story"  in  the  world 
(surviving  in  a  papyrus  of  about  2700  b.c.  )  gives  an  interesting  illustration. 
A  peasant,  robbed  through  a  legal  trick  by  the  favorite  of  a  royal  ofiScer, 
appeals  to  the  judges  and  finally  to  the  king.  The  king  commands  redress, 
urging  his  officer  to  do  justice  ^Mike  a  praiseworthy  man  praised  by  the 
praiseworthy/*  The  passage  in  quotation  marks  shows  that  there  was  a 
strong  public  opinion  against  injustice.  Probably  such  appeals  by  the 
poor  were  no  more  difficult  to  make  than  they  were  in  Germany  or  France 
until  a  hundred  years  ago.  And  we  have  not  yet  learned  how  to  give  the 
poor  man  an  absolutely  equal  chance  with  the  rich  in  our  law  courts. 

In  the  towns  there  was  a  large  middle  class,  —  merchants, 
shopkeepers,  physicians,  lawyers,*  builders,  artisans  (§  20). 

Below  these  were  the  unskilled  laborers.  This  class  was 
sometimes  driven  to  a  strike  by  hunger. 

Maspero,  a  famous  French  scholar  in  Egyptian  history,  makes  the 
following  statement  (Struggle  of  the  Nations,  639):  — 

*'  Rations  were  allowed  each  workman  at  the  end  of  every  month  ; 
but,  frt)m  the  usual  Egyptian  lack  of  forethought,  these  were  often  con- 
sumed long  before  the  next  assignment.  Such  an  event  was  usually 
followed  by  a  strike.  On  one  occasion  we  are  shown  tlie  workmen  turn- 
ing to  the  overseer,  saying :  *  We  are  perishing  of  hunger,  and  there  are 
still  eighteen  days  before  the  next  montli.^  The  latter  makes  profuse 
promises;  but,  when  nothing  comes  of  them,  the  workmen  will  not  listen 
to  him  longer.  They  leave  their  work  and  gather  in  a  public  meeting. 
The  overseer  hastens  after  them,  and  the  police  commissioners  of  the 
locality  and  the  scribes  mingle  with  them,  urging  upon  the  leaders  a 
return.  But  the  workmen  only  say  :  '  We  will  not  return.  Make  it 
clear  to  your  superiors  down  below  there.'  The  official  who  reports  the 
matter  to  the  authorities  seems  to  think  the  complaints  well  founded,  for 
he  says,  *  We  went  to  hear  them,  and  they  spoke  true  words  to  us.'  " 

Throughout  Egyptian  society,  the  sou  usually  followed  the 
{other's  occupation ;  but  there  was  no  law  (as  in  some  Oriental 
countries)  to  prevent  his  passing  into  a  different  class.     Some- 

1  These  were  mainly  notaries,  —  to  draw  up  business  papers,  record  trans- 
fen  of  property,  and  so  on. 
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times  the  son  of  a  poor  herdsman  rose  to  wealth  and  power. 
Such  advance  was  most  easily  open  to  the  scribes.     This  learned 
profession  was  recruited  from  the  brightest  boys  of  the  middle 
and  lower  classes.     Most  of  the  scribes  found  clerical  work 
only ;  but  from  the  ablest  ones  the  nobles  ohose  confidential 
BQcretaries  and   stewards,   and   some  of  these,   who  showed 
special  ability,  were  pro- 
moted  by   the   pharaobs 
to  the   highest   dignities 
in  the  land.     Such  men 
founded  new  families  and 
reinforced   the   ranks  of 
the  nobility. 

The  af^diers  formed  an 
important  profession. 
Campaigns  were  so  deadly 
that  it  was  hard  to  find 
soldiers  enough.  Ac- 
cordingly recruits  were 
tempted  by  offers  of 
special  privileges.  Each 
soldier  held  a  farm  of 
some  eight  acres,'  free 
fi-om  taxes;  and  he  was 
kept  under  arms  only 
when  his  services  were 
needed.  Besides  this  reg- 
ular soldiery,  the  peas- 
antry were  called  out 
upon  occasion,  for  war  or 
for  garrisons. 
There  was  also  a  large  body  of  offidaU,  organized  in  many 
grades  like  the  officers  of  an  army.  Every  despotic  govemmeHt 
has  to  have  such  a  class,  to  act  as  eyes,  hands,  and  feet ;  but 

1  For  Egypt  ttUa  was  a  larga  Iknn.    Bm  page  30. 
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in  ancient  Egypt  the  royal  servaDts  were  particularly  numerous 
and  important.  Uatil  the  seventh  century  b.c.  the  Egyptians 
had  no  money.  Thus  the  immense  royal  revenues,  as  well  as  all 
debts  between  private  men,  bad  to  be  collected  "iu  kind." 
The  tax-collectors  and  treasurers  had  to  receive  geese,  ducks, 
cattle,  grain,  wine,  oil,  metals,  jewels,  —  "all  that  the  heavens 


Eorrruit  Noblb  honiiho  Waterfowl  on  thb  Nile  with  the  "  tbrow- 
itiek  "  (abotnnenuig).  Tbe  birds  tlsa  from  a  group  ol  papyras  reeds.— 
Egnrtian  relief;  alter  Haspero. 

give,  all  that  the  earth  prodnces,  all  that  the  Nile  brings  from 
its  mysterious  sources,"  as  one  king  puts  it  iu  an  inscription. 
,  To  do  this  called  for  an  army  of  royal  officials.  For  a  like 
reason,  the  great  nobles  needed  a  large  class  of  trustworthy 
■errants. 

13.  Snnmuuy  of  Social  Clasaea.  —  Thus,  in  Egyptian  society, 
we  have  at  the  top  an  aristocracy,  of  several  elements ;  (1)  the 
nobles;  (2)  the  powerful  and  learned  priesthood,  whose  in- 
fluence almost  equaled  that  of  the  pharaoh  himself ;  (3)  scribes 
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and  physicians ;  (4)  a  privileged  soldiery ;  and  (5)  a  mass  ot 
privileged  officials  of  many  grades,  from  the  greatest  rulers 
next  to  the  pharaoh,  down  to  petty  tax  collectors  and  the  stew- 
ards of  private  estates.  Lower  down  there  was  tJie  middle  doss, 
of  shopkeepers  and  artisans,  whose  life  ranged  from  comfort 
jO  a  grinding  misery ;  while  at  tJie  base  of  society  was  a  large 
mass  of  toilers  on  the  land,  weighted  down  by  all  the  other 
classes.  It  is  not  strange  that,  in  time,  upper  and  lower 
classes  came  to  differ  in  physical  appearance.  The  later 
monuments  represent  the  nobles  tall  and  lithe,  with  imperious 
bearing;  while  the  laborer  is  pictured  heavy  of  feature  and 
dumpy  in  build. 

14.  Life  of  the  Wealthy.  —  For  most  of  the  well-to-do,  life 
was  a  very  delightful  thing,  filled  with  active  employment  and 
varied  with  many  pleasures.*  Their  homes  were  roomy  houses 
with  a  wooden  frame  plastered  over  with  sim-dried  clay. 
Light  and  air  entered  at  the  many  latticed  windows,  where, 
however,  curtains  of  brilliant  hues  shut  out  the  occasional  sand 
st^i'ms  from  the  desert.  About  the  house  stretched  a  large 
garden  with  artificial  fish-ponds  gleaming  among  the  palm 
trees.* 

15.  The  Life  of  the  Poor.  —  There  were  few  slaves  in  Egypt ; 
but  the  condition  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people  fell  little 
short  of  practical  slavery.  Toilers  on  the  canals,  and  on  the 
pyramids  and  other  vast  works  that  have  made  Egypt  famous, 
were  kept  to  their  labor  by  the  whip.  "  Man  has  a  back,"  was 
a  favorite  Egyj)tian  proverb.  The  monuments  always  picture 
the  overseers  with  a  stick,  arul  often  show  it  in  use.  The  people 
thought  of  a  beating  as  a  natural  incident  in  their  daily  work. 

The  peasants  did  not  live  in  the  country,  as  our  farmers  do. , 
They  were  crowded  into  the  villages  and  poorer  quarters  of  the 

1  The  student  who  has  access  to  Maspero's  Dawn  of  Civilization  (or  to 
various  other  iUustratcd  works  on  Early  Egypt)  can  make  an  interesting 
report  upon  these  recreations  from  what  ho  can  see  in  the  pictures  from  the 
monuments. 

3  A  full  description  of  a  noble's  house  is  given  in  Davis'  Readings,  Vol.  I, 
No.  5. 
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towns,  with  the  other  poorer  classes.  The  house  of  a  poor 
man  was  a  mud  hovel  of  only  one  room.  Such  huts  were 
separated  from  ooe  another  merely  by  one  mud  partition,  and 
were  built  in  long  rows,  facing  upon  narrow  crooked  alleys 
filled  with  filth.  A  "plague  of  flies"  was  natural  enough; 
and  only  the  extremely  dry  air  kept  down  that  and  worse  pea- 


LivyiHOTHKTAx.— An  Egyptian  rellet  from  the  moDumenU;  from  Haapero. 

tilences.  Hours  of  toil  were  from  dawn  to  dark.  Taxes  were 
exacted  harshly,  and  the  peasant  was  held  responsible  fur  them 
with  all  that  he  owned,  even  with  his  body.  An  Egyptian 
writer  ot  about  1400  n.c.  exclaims  in  pity :  — 

"  Dost  tbou  not  recall  the  picture  of  the  farmer,  when  the  tenth  of  hla 
grain  is  levied  f  Wonna  have  (leatroyed  half  of  tiie  wheat,  and  the  hip- 
popotami have  eaten  the  rest.  There  are  swarma  of  rats  in  the  fields  ;  the 
gnaahoppen  alight  there ;  the  cattle  devnur ;  the  little  birda  pilfer ;  and  If 
the  farmer  lose  sight  for  an  inatant.  of  what  remains  upon  the  ground. 
It  ig  carried  off  by  robbers.  The  thongs,  moreover,  which  bind  the  iron 
and  the  hoe  are  worn  out,  and  the  t«atn  [of  cows]  has  died  n-l  the  plow. 
It  is  then  that  the  scribe  steps  out  of  the  boat  at  the  landing  place  to  levy 
the  tithe,  and  there  come  the  keepers  of  the  door«  of  the  granary  with 
cudgels  and  the  Negroea  with  ribs  of  palm-leavoa  [very  eSective  wliipa], 
crying;  'Come  now,  cornl'  There  \a  none,  and  they  throve  the  culti- 
vator fall  length  upon  the  ground ;  bound,  dragged  to  the  canal,  they 
tUng  bim  in  bead  flr^t  [probably  a,  figurative  way  of  saying  that  he  wu 
forced  to  work  oat  his  tax  on  the  canalgj  ;  bis  wife  is  bound  with  him, 
his  children  are  put  Into  chains;  the  neighbora,  in  the  meantime,  leave 
him  and  fly  te  save  their  grain." 
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Still,  jndgiDg  from  Egyptian  literature,  the  peasants  seem 
to  have  been  careless  and  gay,  petting  the  cattle  and  singing 
at  their  work.  Probably  they  were  as  well  off  as  the  like  class 
has  been  during  the  past  century  in  Egypt  or  in  Russia. 

16.  The  position  of  women  was  better  than  it  was  to  be 
in  the  Greek  civilization,  and  much  better  than  in  modern 
Oriental  countries.  The  poor  man's  wife  spun  and  wove,  and 
ground  grain  into  meal  in  a  stone  bowl  with  another  stone. 
Among  the  upper  classes,  the  wife  was  the  companion  of  the 
man.  She  was  not  shut  up  in  a  harem  or  confined  strictly  to 
household  duties:  she  appeared  in  company  and  at  public 
ceremonies.  She  possessed  equal  rights  at  law;  and  some- 
times great  queens  ruled  upon  the  throne.  In  no  other  coun- 
try, until  modern  times,  do  pictures  of  happy  home  life  play  so 
large  a  part. 

INDUSTRY  AND  LEARNING 

17.  The  Irrigation  System.  —  Before  the  year  2000  b.c,  the 
Egyptians  had  learned  to  supplement  the  yearly  overflow  of 
the  Nile  by  an  elaborate  irrigation  system.  Even  earlier,  they 
had  built  dikes  to  keep  the  floods  from  the  towns  and  gai^ens ; 
and  the  care  of  these  embankments  remained  a  special  duty  of 
the  government  through  all  Egyptian  history.  But  between 
2400  and  2000  b.c.  the  pharaohs  created  a  wonderful  reservoir 
system.  On  the  one  hand,  tens  of  thousands  of  acres  of  marsh 
were  drained  and  made  fit  for  rich  cultivation :  on  the  other 
hand,  artificial  lakes  were  built  at  various  places,  to  collect 
and  hold  the  surplus  water  of  the  yearly  inundation.  Then, 
by  an  intricate  network  of  ditches  and  "  gates  "  (much  like  the 
irrigation  ditches  of  some  of  our  western  States  to-day),  the 
water  was  distributed  during  the  dry  months  as  it  was  needed. 
The  government  opened  and  closed  the  main  ditches,  as  seemed 
best  to  it ;  and  its  officers  oversaw  the  more  minute  distribution 
of  the  water,  by  which  each  farm  in  the  vast  irrigated  districts 
was  given  its  share.  Then,  from  the  main  ditch  of  each  farm, 
the  farmer  himself  carried  the  water  in  smaller  water  courses 
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to  one  part  or  another  of  his  acres,  —  these  small  ditches 
gradually  growing  smaller  and  sm&,ller,  until,  by  moving  a 
little  mud  with  the  foot,  he  could  turn  the  water  one  way  or 
another  at  his  will.  Ground  so  cultivated  was  divided  into 
square  beds,  surrounded  by  raised  borders  of  earth,  so  that  the 
water  could  be  kept  in  or  out  of  each  bed. 

The  most  important  single  work  of  this  system  of  irrigation  was  the 
artificial  Lake  Moeris  (map,  page  16).  This  was  constructed  by  improv- 
ing a  natoral  basin  in  the  desert.  To  this  depression,  a  canal  was  dug 
from  the  Nile  through  a  gorge  in  the  hills  for  a  distance  of  eight  miles. 
At  the  Nile  side,  a  huge  dam,  with  gat^s,  made  it  possible  to  carry  off 
through  the  canal  the  surplus  water  at  flood  periods.  The  canal  was 
30  feet  deep,  and  100  feet  wide  ;  and  from  the  ''  lake,^^  smaller  canals 
distributed  the  water  over  a  large  district  which  had  before  been  perfectly 
barren.  This  useful  work  was  still  in  perfect  condition  two  thousand 
years  after  its  creation,  and  was  praised  highly  by  a  Homan  geographer 
who  visited  it  then. 

So  extensixe  were  these  irrigation  works  in  very  early  times 
that  more  soil  was  cultivated,  and  more  wealth  produced,  and 
a  larger  population  maintainerl,  than  in  any  modem  period 
imtil  English  control  was  established  in  the  country  a  short 
time  ago.  Herodotus  (§  21)  says  that  in  his  day  Egypt  had 
twenty  thousand  "  towns  "  (villages). 

18.  Agriculture.  —  Wheat  and  barley  had  been  introduced  at 
an  early  time  from  the  Euphrates  region,  and  some  less  im- 
portant grains  (like  sesame)  were  also  grown.  Besides  the 
grain^  the  chief  food  crops  were  beans,  peas,  lettuce,  radishes, 
melons^  cucumbers,  and  onions.  Clover  was  raised  for  cattle, 
and  flax  for  the  linen  cloth  which  was  the  main  material  for 
clothing.*  Grapes,  too,  were  grown  in  great  quantities,  for  the 
manufacture  of  a  light  wine. 

Herodotus  says  that  seed  was  merely  scattered  broadcast  on 
the  moist  soil  as  the  water  receded  each  November,  and  then 
trampled  in  by  cattle  and  goats  and  pigs.     But  the  pictures  on 

^  There  was  also  some  cottou  raised,  and  the  abundant  flocks  of  sheep 
famished  wool. 
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the  monuments  show  that,  in  parts  of  Egypt  anyway,  a  light 
wooden  plow  was  used  to  stir  the  ground.  This  plow  was 
drawn  by  two  cows.  Even  the  large  farms  were  treated 
almost  like  gardens ;  and  the  yield  was  enormous,  —  reaching 

the  rate  of  a  hun- 
dred  fold  for 
grain.  Long  after 
her  greatness  had 
departed,  Egypt 
remained  "the 
granary  of  the 
Mediterranean 

Egyptian  Plow.  —  After  Rawlinson.  lands  " 

The  various  crops  matured  at  different  seasons,  and  so 
kept  the  farmer  busy  through  most  of  the  year.  Besides  the 
plow,  his  only  tools  were  a  short,  crooked  hoe  (the  use  of 
,  which  bent  him  almost  double)  and  the  sickle.  The  grain  was 
cut  with  this  last  implement;  then  carried  in  baskets  to  a 
threshing  floor,  —  and  trodden  out  by  cattle,  which  were  driven 
round  and  round,  while  the  drivers  sang,  — 

**  Tread,  tread,  tread  oat  the  grain. 
Tread  for  yourselves,  for  yourselves. 
Measures  for  the  master ;  measures  for  yourselves.^* 

An  Egyptian  barnyard  contained  many  animals  familiar  to 
us  (cows,  sheep,  goats,  scrawny  pigs  much  like  the  wild  hog, 
geese,  ducks,  and  pigeons),  and  also  a  nimiber  of  others  like 
antelopes,  gazelles,  and  storks.  Some  of  these  it  proved  im- 
possible to  tame  profitably.  We  must  remember  that  nieyi  had 
to  learn  by  careful  experiment,  through  many  generations  of  animal 
life,  which  animals  it  paid  best  to  domesticate.  The  hen  was  not 
known  ;  nor  was  the  horse  present  in  Egypt  until  a  late  period 
(§  29).  Even  then  he  was  never  common  enough  to  use  in 
agriculture  or  as  a  draft  animal. 

During  the  flood  periods  cattle  were  fed  in  stalls  upon  clover 
and   wheat  straw.     The   monuments    picture    some   exciting 
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scenes  wbeu  a  rapid  rise  of  the  ^ile  forced  the  peasants  to 
lemove  their  flocks  and  herds  hurriedly,  through  the  Burging 
vaters,  from  usual  grazing  grounds  to  the  flood-time  quarters. 
Veal,  mutton,  and  antelope  flesh  were  the  common  meats  of  the 
ricb.     The  poor  lived  mainly  on  vegetables  and  goats'  milk. 

19.  Trade.  —  Until  about  650  b.c.,  the  Kgyptians  had  no  true 
money.  For  some  centuries  before  that  date,  tbey  had  used 
rings  of  gold  and  silver,  to  some  extent,  somewhat  as  we  use 
money;   hnt  these  rings  hail  no  fixed  weight,  and  had  to  be 


Hakkbt  Scbnb.  — Egyptian  relief  from  tbe  monuinBiiu. 

placed  on  the  scales  each  time  they  changed  hands.  During 
most  of  Egypt's  three  thousand  years  of  greatness,  indeed,  ex- 
change in  her  market  places  was  by  baTler.  A  peasant  with 
Theat  or  onions  to  sell  squatted  by  his  basket,  while  woiild-bfi 
customers  offered  him  earthenware,  vases,  fans,  or  other  objects 
with  which  they  had  come  to  buy,  but  which  perhaps  he  did  not 
want.  (The  student  will  be  interested  in  an  admirable  descrip- 
tion of  a  market  scene  in  Davis'  Readings,  Vol.  I,  No.  7.  The 
picture  above,  from  an  Egyptian  monument,  is  one  of  those 
used  as  the  basis  of  that  account) 

We  hardly  know  whether  to  be  most  amazed  at  "the  wonder- 
ful progress  of  the  Egyptians  in  some  lines,  or  at  their  failure 
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to  invent, money  and  an  alphabet,  when  they  needed  those 
things  so  sorely  and  approached  them  so  closely. 

In  spite  of  this  serious  handicap,  by  2000  »,<;.  the  Egyptians 
carried  on  extensive  trade.  One  inscription  of  that  period  de- 
scribes a  ship  bringing  from  the  coast  of  Arabia  "fragrant 
woods,  heaps  of  myrrh,  ebony  and  pure  ivory,  green  gold,  cin- 
namon, incense,  cosmetics,  apes,  monkeys,  dogs,  and  panther 
skins."  Some  of  these  things  must  have  been  gathered  from 
distant  parts  of  Eastern  Asia. 

20.  The  Industrial  Arts. — The  skilled  artisans  included 
brickwovkers,  weavei-s,  blacksmiths,  goldsmiths,  coppersmiths, 


SHOBHAxaas.  — Egyptian  ralielfrom  the  monunieiils ;  from  Maspeio. 

upholsterers,  glass  blowers,  potters,  shoemakers,  tailors,  ar- 
morers, and  almost  as  many  other  trades  as  are  to  be  found 
among  us  to-day.  In  many  of  these  occupations,  the  workers 
possessed  a  marvelous  dexterity,  and  were  masters  of  processes 
that  are  now  unknown.  The  weavers  in  particular  produced 
delicate  and  exquisite  linen,  almost  as  tine  as  silk,  and  the 
workers  in  glass  and  gold  and  bronze  were  famous  for  their  skill. 
Jewels  were  imitated  In  colored  glass  so  artfully  that  only  an 
expert  today  can  detect  the  fraud  by  the  appearance.  Iron 
was  not  much  used  until  about  800  B.C.  A  few  pieces  of  iron 
have  been  found  in  Egyptian  ruins  of  earlier  date ;  but  plainly 
these  are  "  free "'  iron,  such  as  is  occasionally  discovered  in 
many  parts  of  the  world.  Their  presence  in  Egypt  does  not 
mean  that  the  early  inhabitants  knew  how  to  work  in  iron. 
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21.  The  chief  fine  arte  were  architecture,  sculpture,  and 
painting.  The  Egyptian  art,  indeed,  was  the  architecture  of 
the  temple  and  the  ton>b. 

The  most  famous  Egyptian  buildings  are  the  piframids. 
They  were  the  tombs  of  kings.  That  is,  they  were  exaggerated 
imitations,  in  stone,  of  savage  grave  mounds  like  those  of  out 


Sphinx  and  Ptbamiim,  —  From  h  pbotograpli.  (The  hutiiau  lieail  of  the 
ipllinz  1h  aapposed  to  have  tJic  maKnilied  features  of  a  |iharaoli.  It  in  set 
npon  the  body  or  a  Ilan,  as  a  symbol  □(  power.) 

Aiaerican  Indians.  The  skill  shown  in  the  construction  of  the 
pyramids  implies  a  remarkable  knowledge  of  mathematics  and 
of  physicsfor  such  early  times;  and  their  impressive  massiveness 
has  always  placed  them  among  the  wonders  of  the  world. 

The  most  important  pyramids  stand  ui>on  a  sandy  plateau  a 
little  below  the  city  of  Memi)his  (map,  page  16).  The  largest, 
and  one  of  the  oldest,  is  known  as  the  Great  Pyramid.  It  is 
thought  tohave  been  built  by  King  C7ieops  more  than  3000  years 
before  Christ,  and  it  is  by  far  the  largest  and  most  massive 
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building  in  the  world.  Its  base  covers  thirteen  acres,  and  it 
rises  481  feet  from  the  plain.  More  than  two  million  huge  stone 
blocks  went  to  make  it,  —  more  stone  than  has  gone  into  any 
other  building  in  the  world.  Some  single  blocks  weigh  over 
fifty  tons ;  but  the  edges  of  the  blocks  that  form  the  faces  are 
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Vbbtical  Section  uf  thr  Grkat  Ptbamid,  loukinq  Wrst,  showiug 

passages. 


A  Entrance  passage. 
B  A  later  opening. 
D  First  ascending  passage. 
K  Horizontal  passage. 


F      Queen*s  chamber. 

0  0  Urand  gallery. 
H      Antechamber. 

1  Coffer. 


K      King^s  chamber. 
M  N  Ventilating  chambers. 
O      Subterranean  chamber. 
P      Well,  so  caUed. 


K  K  K  Probable  extent  to  which  the  native  rock  is  employed  to  assist  the  mas(»nry  of  the 
building. 

SO  polished,  and  so  nicely  fitted,  that  the  joints  can  hardly  be 
detected;  while  the  interior  chambers,  and  long,  sloping  pas- 
sages between  them,  are  built  with  such  skill  that,  notwith- 
standing the  immense  weight  above  them,  there  has  been  no 
perceptible  settling  of  the  walls  in  the  lapse  of  five  thousand 
years. 
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Herodotus^  a  Greek  historian  of  the  fifth  century  b.c,  traveled  in 
Egypt  and  learned  all  that  the  priests  of  his  day  could  tell  him  regarding 
these  wonders.  He  tells  us  that  it  took  thirty  years  to  build  the  Great 
Pyramid,  —  ten  of  those  years  going  to  piling  the  vast  mounds  of  earth,  up 
which  the  mighty  stones  were  to  be  dragged  into  place,  — which  mounds 
had  afterwards  to  be  removed.  During  that  thirty  years,  relays  of  a  hun- 
dred thousand  men  were  kept  at  the  toil,  each  relay  for  three  months  at  a 
stretch.  Other  thousands,  of  course,  had  to  toil  through  a  lifetime  of 
labor  to  feed  these  workers  on  a  monument  to  a  monarches  vanity.  All  the 
labor  was  performed  by  mere  human  strength :  the  Egyptians  of  that  day 
had  no  beasts  of  burden,  and  no  machinery,  such  as  we  have,  for  moving 
great  weights  with  ease. 

The  pyramids  were  the  work  of  an  early  line  of  kings,  soon 
after  the  time  of  Menes.  Later  monarehs  were  content  with 
smaller  resting  places  for  their  own  bodies/  and  built  instead 
gigantic  tern/pies  for  the  gods.  In  their  private  dwellings  the 
Egyptians  sometimes  used  graceful  columns  and  the  true  arch^ 
but  for  their  temples  they  preferred  massive  walls  and  rows  of 
huge,  close-set  columns,  supporting  roofs  of  immense  flat  slabs 
of  rock.  The  result  gives  an  impression  of  stupendous  power, 
but  it  lacks  grace  and  beauty. 

On  the  walls  of  the  temples  and  within  the  tombs  we  find  the 
inscriptions  and  the  papyrus  rolls  that  tell  us  of  ancient  Egyp- 
tian life.  With  the  inscriptions  there  are  found  long  bands  of 
pictures  ("  reliefs ")  cut  into  the  walls,  illustrating  the  story. 
There  are  found  also  many  full  statues,  large  and  small.  Much 
of  the  early  sculpture  was  lifelike;  and  even  the  unnatural 
colossal  statues,  such  as  the  Sphinxes,  have  a  gloomy  grandeur 
in  keeping  with  the  melancholy  desert  that  stretches  about 
them.     Later  sculpture  has  less  character  and  less  finish. 

The  painting  lasted  in  the  closed  rock  tombs  with  perfect 
freshness,  but  it  fades  quickly  upon  exposure  to  the  air.  The 
painters  used  color  well,  but  they  did  not  draw  correct  forms. 
Like  the  "relief"  sculptures,  the  painting  lacked  perspective 
and  proportion. 

*  Often,  however,  they  used  the  old  pyramids,  already  constructed,  for  their 
tombi,  sometimes  casting  out  the  mummy  of  a  predecessor. 


22.  Literature  and  the  HlerogtTphs.  —  The  Egyptians  wrote 
religious  books,  poems,  histories,  travels,  Dovels,  orations,  trea- 
tises upon  morals,  scientific  vorks,  geographies,  cook-books, 


Ra-Uotep,  a  noble  ot  aboot  3300  b.c.  Princbss  Nbvkbt,  a  portrait  statue 
Peihapa  the  oldesl  portnlt  statue  In  6000  years  old.  Now  In  the  (Mm 
the  world.   Now  Id  tbe  Cairo  Maseum.       Huseum. 

catalogues,  and  collections  of  fairy  stories,  —  among  the  last  a 
tale  of  an  Egyptian  Cinderella,  with  her  fairy  glass  slipper. 
On  the  first   monuments,  writing  had  advanced    from    mero 
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pictares  to  a  rebus  stage  (cf.  g  3  e).  This  early  writing  was  . 
uged  mainly  by  the  priesta  iu  connection  with  the  worship  of 
the  gods,  and  bo  the  characters  were  called  hieroglyphs  ("  priest's 
vriting").  The  picturea,  though  shruuken,  compose  "  a  delight- 
ful assemblage  of  birds,  snakes,  men,  tools,  stars,  and  beasts." 
8om«  of  these  signs  grew  ipto  real  letters,  or  tigns  of  single 


TldtrbK  AT  Eorv,  a  vlllaK«  lietweeu  Thebea  atiil  the  First  Cataract, 
nil  b  one  at  tbe  best  pr«aerved  Eftyptiati  tetoples.  It  Is  the  basis  ot  th« 
■TtU«  on  Egyptian  Architecture  in  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  Ninth 

'Edldaii. 

atMMds.  If  the  Egyptians  could  have  kept  these  last  and  have 
dropped  all  the  rest,  they  would  have  had  a  true  alphabet.  But 
this  final  step  they  never  took.  Their  writing  remained  to 
the  last  a  curious  mixtui-e  of  thousands  of  signs  of  things,  of 
ideas,  of  syllables,  and  of  a  few  single  sounds.'  This  was  what 
made  the  position  of  the  scribes  so  honorable  and  profitable. 
To  master  such  a  system  of  writing  required  long  schooling, 

I  A  good  account  ot  the  hlerci|i;lypliB  Is  given  in  Keary's  D-iicn  of  Hittiiry, 
See-303.  Another  may  be  founil'ln  Masporu's  Daicn  of  Cleilizalioa,  231-224, 
and  there  la  a  pleasant  longer  account  in  Clodd's  3iory  of  Iht  AlphabeC. 
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,  and  any  one  who  could  write  waa  sure  of  well-paid  employ- 
ment 

When  these  characters  were  formed  rapidly  upon  papyrus 
or  pottery  (instead  of  upon  Bbone),  the  strokes  were  run  to- 
gether, and  the  char- 
acters were  gradually 
modified  into  a  run- 
ning script,  which 
was  written  with  a 
reed  in  black  or  red 
ink.     The  dry  air  of 
the  Egyptian  tombs 
has  preserved  to  our 
day  great  numbers  of 
buried  papyrus  rolls. 
23.   Science.— The 
Nile  lias  been  called 
the  father  of  Egyp- 
tian  science.     The 
frequent  need  of  sur- 
veying the  land  after 
an  inundation  had  to 
do  with  the  skill  of 
the  early  Egyptians 
in  geometry.    The 
R.Lutr  FBON  TH.  TuHPLi:  Or  HiTHoa  feoddew    »eed  of  fixing  in  ad- 
ot  the  Bkjr  Bod  of  love),  at  Deadera,  28  milM    vance  the  exact  time 
north  of  Thabea.    This  temple  belongs  to  a  l«to    ^f  ^]^q  inundation  di- 
period.    NoticB  the  "  con  vent  lonaliied  "  wiogB,  »  j       ti     *:  i. 

kod  the  royal  -cartouches.'    In  Egyptian  In-    ^^''^^    attention    to 
Bcrlptlons.  the  name  «t  a  king  in  surrounded  by     the  true  "  year,"  and 
a  Hue,  aa  in  the  upper  riehi^haud  corner  of  this     go  to  astronomy. 
reUet.    Buch  a  fignre  is  called  a  "  rart«uch.-         ^         ^    progress 
See  the  Roaetta  atone,  ou  page  12.  '^      " 

was  made  in  both 
these  studies.  VVe  tnoderns,  who  learn  glibly  from  books  and 
diagrams  the  results  of  this  early  labor,  can  hardly  understand 
how  difficult  waa  the  task  of  these  first  scientific  observers. 
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Uncivilized  peoples  count  time  by  *^  moons'^  or  by  '^  winters*^ ;  but  to 
fix  the  exact  length  of  the  year  (the  time  in  which  the  sun  apparently 
passes  from  a  given  point  in  the  heavens,  through  its  path,  back  again  to 
that  point)  requires  long  and  patient  and  skillful  observation,  and  no  little 
knowledge.  Indeed,  to  find  out  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  **  year  *^  is 
no  simple  matter.  If  the  student  will  go  out  into  the  night,  and  look  upon 
the  heavens,  with  its  myriads  of  twinkling  points  of  light,  and  then  try  to 
imagine  how  the  first  scientists,  without  being  told  by  any  one  else,  learned 
to  map  out  the  paths  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  he  will  better  appreciate  their 
work. 

The  Egyptians  understood  the  revolution  of  the  earth  and 

planets  around  the  suu^  and  they  fixed  the  year  at  365^  days, 

less  a  fraction,  and  invented  a  curious  leap  year  arrangement. 

Their  "  year,"  together  with  their  calendar  of  months,  we  get 

from  them  through  Julius  Caesar  (slightly  improved  about  three 

hundred  years  ago  by  Pope  Gregory  XIII).     In  arithmetic  the 

Egyptians  dealt  readily  in  numbers  to  millions,  with  the  aid  of  a 

Dotation  similar  to  that  used  later  by  the  Romans.     Thus,  3423 
was  represented  by  the  Romans :  M   MM       c    c    CC    xxill 

and  by  the  Egyptians:  ZZX     @@®@RI' 

All  this  learning  is  older  than  the  Greek  by  almost  twice  as 
long  a  time  as  the  Greek  is  older  than  ours  of  to-day.  No 
wonder,  then,  that  (according  to  a  Greek  story)  in  the  last  days 
of  Egyptian  gi'eatness,  a  priest  of  Sais  exclaimed  to  a  traveler 
from  little  Athens:  "0  Solon,  Solon!  You  Greeks  are  mere 
children.  There  is  no  old  opinion  handed  down  among  you 
by  ancient  tradition,  nor  any  science  hoary  with  age!"  It 
must  be  remembered,  however,  that  this  science  was  the  posses- 
sion only  of  the  priests,  and  perhaps  of  a  few  others. 

24.  Religion.  —  There  was  a  curious  mixture  of  religious. 
Each  family  worshiped  its  ancestors.  Such  ancestor  worship  is 
found,  indeed,  among  all  primitive  peoples,  along  with  a  belief 
in  evil  spirits  and  malicious  ghosts.  There  was  also  a  worship 
of  animals.  Cats,  dogs,  bulls,  crocodiles,  and  many  other 
animals  were  sacred.  To  injure  one  of  these  "  gods,"  even  by 
accident,  was  to  incur  the  murderous  fury  of  the  people.  Prob- 
ably this  worship  was  a  degraded  kind  of  ancestor  worship 
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knowu  as  totemism,  which  is  found  among  many  peoples.    North 

American  Indians  of  a  wolf  claii  or  a  bear  clan  —  with  a  fabled 

wolf  or  bear  for  an  ancestor  —  must  on  no  account  injure  the 

ancestral  animal,  or  "  totem.*' '    Even  Rome,  with  its  legend  of 

Romulus  nursed  by  a  wolf,  gives  some  curious  survivals  of  an 

earlier  worship  of  this  sort.     In  Egypt,  however,  the  worship 

of  animals  became  more  widely 

spread,  and   took   on   grosser 

features,  than  has  ever  been 

the  case  elsewhere. 

Above  all  this,  there  was  a 
worship  of  countless   deities 
and  demigods  representing 
sun,  moon,  river,  wind,  storm, 
trees,  and  stones.     Each  vil- 
l^e  and  town  had  its  special 
god  to  protect  it ;  and  the  gods 
of  the  great  capitals  became 
national    deities.    The   popu- 
lace thought  that  these  nature 
gods  dwelt  in  the  bodies  of 
animals ;  but  with  the  better 
classes  this  nature  worship 
mounted  sometimes  to  a  lofty 
and  pure  worship  of  one  God. 
"God,"  say  some  of  the  in- 
scriptions, "is  a  spirit:  DO  man 
knoweth  his  form,"  and  again,  — "  He  is  the  creator  of  the 
heavens  and  the  earth  and  all  that  is  therein."    These  lofty 
thoughts  never  spread  far  among  the  people ;  but  a  few  think- 
ers in  Egypt  seem  to  have  risen  to  them  earlier  than  the 
Hebrew  prophets  did.     The  following  hymn  to  Aten  (the  Sun- 
disk),  symbol  of  Light  and  Life,  was  written  by  an  Egyptian 
king  of  the  fifteenth  century  b.c. 
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"Thy  ftppe«riDg  la  beautifal  in  the  horizon  of  heaven, 
0  Uving  At«n,  Che  beginniDg  of  life  t  .  .  . 
Thaa  fllleat  every  l&iid  with  thy  beauty. 
Tby  beams  encoinpue  all  landH  whicli  thou  bast  nMla. 
Tbon  blndest  tham  with  tby  love.   .  .  . 
The  birds  fly  In  their  haunts  — 
Their  wings  Adoring  tbee.  ... 

ThemiBll  bird  in  the  egg,  sounding  within  tbe shell-- 
Thou  givest  It  breath  within  the  egg.  .   .  . 
How  many  are  the  things  which  thou  hast  made  I 
Thou  creat«Ht  the  land  by  thy  will,  thou  alone. 
With  peoples,  herds,  and  flocks.  .  .  . 
Tbon  givest  to  every  man  his  place,  thou  framest  his  life." 

35.  The  idea  of  a  futnre  life  was  held  Id  two  or  three  forms. 
Nearly  all  savage  peoples  believe  that  after  death  the  body 
lemainB  the  home  of  the  soul,  or  at  least  that  the  soul  lives  on 


e  soul  is  represented  ctouoMng  by  tl 


in  a  pale,  shadowy  existence  near  the  tomb.     If  the  body  be 
not  preserved,  or  if  it  be  not  giveo  proper  burial,  then,  it  is 
tboagbt,  the  soul  becomes  a.  wandering  ghost,  restless  and  harm- 
ful to  men. 
The  early  f^ptiaiis  held  some  such  belief.    The  unW«,T%a\. 
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practice  of  embaliDtng'  the  body  before  burial  was  connected 
with  it  They  wished  to  preserve  the  body  as  the  home  for 
the  soul.  In  the  early  tombs,  too,  there  are  always  found 
dishes  in  which  had  been  placed  food  and  drink  for  the  ghost, 
just  as  is  done  by  savage 
peoples  to-day. 

These  practices  con- 
tinued through  all  ancient 
Egyptian  history.'  But 
upon  some  such  basis  as 
this  there  finally  grew  up, 
among  the  better  classes, 
a  belief  in  a  truer  im- 
mortality for  those  who 
deserved  it.  The  dead, 
according  to  these  more 
advanced  thinkers,  lived 
in  a  distant  Elysium, 
where  they  had  all  the 
pleasures  of  life  without 
A  TOMB  Pa.n™<..  showing  offering,  u.  the  its  pains.  This  haven, 
dead.  however,  was  only  for 

those  ghosts  who  knew 
certain  religious  formulas  to  guard  against  destruction  on  the 
perilous  spirit  journey,  and  who,  on  arrival,  should  be  declared 
worthy  by  the  "  Judges  ■  of  the  Dead."  Other  souls  were 
thought  to  perish.  After  this  stage  of  belief  was  reached,  the 
practice  of  embalming  the  body  may  have  come  to  have  some 
connection  with  a  growing  thought  of  its  resurrection. 

The  foUoiring  noble  extract  comes  from  the  "  Repudiation  of  Sins." 
TbJB  was  a  Bta(«tnent  whicb  the  Egyptian  believed  tie  ought  to  be  able  to 

I  "Embalming"  Is  a  process  of  preparing  a  dead  body  witbdmga  and  spices, 
so  as  to  prevent  decay. 

'  In  part  they  continue  tii-day,  after  thene  all  tbongtand  yeam  of  different 
faiths.  The  Egyptian  petuiant  Hlill  buries  [<hhI  and  drlok  with  his  dead. 
Buch  coBtoms  last  long  after  the  ideas  <m  which  they  were  based  have  faded ; 
fruf  tKert  mail  almaj/i  ham  Ineit  lonie  live  idea  in  Ihem  atfirtt. 
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aay  tmthfn))y  before  tbe  "Judges  of  the  Dead."  It  Bbowsa  keen  sense 
of  dnt;  to  one's  fellow  men,  wbicb  would  be  higblj  honorable  to  any 
religion. 

"  Hail  nnto  yon,  ye  lords  of  Tnith  I  hail  to  thee,  great  god,  lord  of 
"nntbandJnstlcsI .  . .  Iba^enotcommittedinlquity  against  men  I  Ibave 
not  oppreeaed  the  poor  1  .  .  .  I  have  not  laid  labor  upon  any  free  man 
beyond  tbat  wbicb  be  wrought  for  himself  I  .  .  .  I  have  not  caused  the 
alave  to  be  ill-treated  of  bie  muter  I  1  have  not  starved  any  man,  I  have 
not  made  any  to  weep.  .  .  .     I  have  not  pulled  A-«i«  the  tealu  of  the 


WnoBiHa  TitB  SoVL  in  the  scalM  o(  truth  belore  th«  nods  of  the  dead. — 
Egyptian  relief;  after  Haapero.  (The  figures  with  animal  heads  are  gods 
■nd  their  messengere.  The  human  lorms  represent  the  (lead  who  are 
being  led  to  JodgnieDt.) 

balance  f  I  have  not  falsified  the  beam  of  the  balancei  1  have  not 
taken  away  the  milk  from  the  mouths  of  sucklings. .  ,  . 

"Grant  that  he  may  come  unto  you  —  he  that  hath  not  lied  nor  borne 
false  witness,  .  .  .  he  that  hath  given  firead  to  the  hatigry  and  drink  to 
Aim  that  was  alMnt,  and  that  hath  clothed  the  naked  uiith  garment!." 

Some  other  declarations  in  tbis  etatement  run  :  "  I  have  not  blas- 
phemed; "  "I  have  not  stolen;"  "  I  have  not  slain  any  man  treacher- 
ously;" "I  have  not  made  false  accusation;"  •' f  have  not  eaten  my 
-heart  with  envy."  These  five  contain  the  substanie  of  half  of  tbe  Ten 
Commandments,  —  hundreds  of  years  before  Moses  brought  the  tables  of 
Hone  to  the  Children  of  Israel. 
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26.  Moral  Character.  —  The  ideal  of  character,  indicated 
above,  is  contained  in  many  other  Egyptian  inscriptions.  Thus, 
some  three  thousand  years  before  Christ,  a  noble  declares  in 
his  epitaph :  "  I  have  caused  no  child  of  tender  years  to  mourn; 
I  have  despoiled  no  widow;  I  have  driven  away  no  toiler  of 
the  soil  [who  asked  for  help]  .  .  .  None  about  me  have  been 
unfortunate  or  starving  in  my  time."  *  Of  course,  like  other 
people,  the  Egyptian  fell  short  of  his  ideal.  On  the  other  lubd, 
it  is  not  fair  to  expect  him  to  come  up  to  our  modern  standard 
in  all  ways.  The  modesty  and  refinement  which  we  value  were 
lacking  among  the  Egyptians ;  but  they  were  a  kindly  people. 
The  sympathy  expressed  by  their  writers  for  the  poor  (§  15)  is 
a  note  not  heard  elsewhere  in  ancient  literature.  Scholars 
agree  in  giving  the  Egyptians  high  praise  as  "more  moral, 
sympathetic,  and  conscientious  than  any  other  ancient  people." 
These  words  belong  to  Professor  Petrie,  the  great  authority  on 
Egyptian  antiquities.  The  same  scholar  sums  up  the  matter 
thus :  "  The  Egyptian,  without  our  Christian  sense  of  sin  or 
self-reproach,  sought  out  a  fair  and  noble  life.  .  .  .  His  aim 
was  to  be  an  easy,  good-natured,  quiet  gentleman,  and  to  make 
life  as  agreeable  as  he  could  to  all  about  him." 

THE   STORY 

27.  The  Old  Kingdom.  —  It  is  convenient  to  mark  off  seven 
periods  in  the  history  of  Egypt  (§§  27-^33).  For  more  than  a 
thousand  years  after  Menes  (3400-2400  B.C.),  the  capital  re- 
mained at  Memphis  in  Lower  Egypt.  This  period  is  known  as 
the  Old  Kingdom.  It  is  marked  by  the  complete  consolidation 
of  the  country  under  the  pharaohs,  by  the  building  of  the 
pyramids  and  sphinxes,  and  by  the  rapid  development  of  the 
civilization  which  we  have  been  studying.  The  only  names  we 
care  much  for  in  this  age  are  Menes  and  Cheops  (§  21). 

28.  The  Middle  Kingdom.  —  Toward  2400  b.c,  the  power  of 
the  pharaohs  declined ;  but  the  glory  of  the  monarchy  was  re- 

^  The  same  ideas  of  duty  are  set  forth  more  at  length  in  extracts  given  in 
^      Davis'  Readings,  Vol.  I,  Nos.  9  and  10. 
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stored  by  a  new  line  of  king^s  at  Thebes  in  the  upper  valley. 
Probably  this  was  the  result  of  civil  war  between  Upper  and 
Lower  Egypt.     The  Theban  line  of   pharaohs  are  known  as 
the  Middle  Kingdom.     Their  rule  lasted  some  four  hundred 
years  (2400-2000  b.c.),  and  makes  the  second  period.     The  two 
features  of  this  period  are  foreign  eonquest  and  a  new  develop- 
ment of  resources  at  home. 
Ethiopia,   on   the   south, 
was  subdued,  with  many 
Negro  tribes ;    and  parts 
of  Syria  were  conquered ; 
but  the  chief  glory  of  this 
age,  and  of  all  Egyptian 
history,  was  the  develop- 
ment   of    the    marvelous 
system  of  irrigation  that 
has  been  described  in  §  17 
above.     The  pharaohs  of 
this  period,  iu  happy  con- 
trast  with  the  vain  and 
cruel  pyramid-builders, 
cared   most  to  encourage 
trade,    explore    unknown 
regions,    improve    roads, 
establish  wella  and  reser- 
voirs.   A  king  of  2200  b.c. 
hoasts  in  his  epitaph  — 
probably   with   reason  — 
that  all  his  commands  had  "ever  increased  the  love"  of  his 
Bnbjecta    toward    him.     Egyptian    commerce  now  reached   to 
Crete  on  the  north,  and  probably  to  other  islands  and  coasts 
of  the  Mediterranean,  and  to  distant  parts  of  Ethiopia  on  the 
wath.     One  of  the  greatest  works  of  the  time  was  the  opening 
of  a  canal  from  a  mouth  of  the  Nile  to  the  Red  Sea,  so  that 
ahips  might  pass  from  that  sea  to  the  Mediterranean.     This 
gave  a  great  impulse  to  trade  with  Arabia  (g  19). 


Cheofs  (more  properly  caljed  Ktiulu), 
builder  of  the  (iteat  Pyramid  :  a  portr*it- 
sCatue  discovered  in  1902  by  Fliaders 
Petrle.  As  Prolessor  Pettie  8»yi.  "The 
first  thiug  tbat  strikes  as  it 
drivini;  power  of  the  man.' 
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89.  TbeHykBM. — This  outburst  of  glory  was  followed  by 
a  strange  decay  (2000-1600  b.c.  —  the  "  third  period  "),  during 
which  Egypt  became  the  piey  of  roving  tribes  from  Arabia. 
From  the  title  of  their  chiefs,  these  conquerors  were  called 
Hyksos,  or  Shfpkerd  Kings'.  They  maintained  themselves  in 
Egypt  about  two  hundred  years.  For  a  time  they  harried  the 
land  cruelly,  as  Invaders;  then,  from  a  capital  in  the  lower 
Delta,  they   ruled  the  country  through  tributary  Egyptian 


ScULFTOBa  U  nnrk  on  colotwal  &){■>■*«*'  ~  fnim  an  Egyptian  relief- 
kings;  and  finally  they  licquired  the  civilization  of  the  country 
and  became  themselves  Egyptian  sovereigns.  It  was  this 
Arabian  conquest  that  first  brought  the  horse  into  Egypt  (§  18). 
After  this  period,  kings  and  nobles  are  represented  in  war 
chariots  and  in  pleasure  cai-riages. 

30.  The  New  Empire.  —  A  line  of  native  monarchs  had  re- 
mained in  power  at  Thebes,  as  under-kings.  About  1600  B.C., 
after  a  long  struggle,  these  princes  expelled  the  Hyksos,  Dur- 
ing this  "  fourth  i>eriod,"  1(>00-1330,  Egypt  reached  its  highest 
pitch  of  military  grandeur.  The  long  struggle  with  the  Hyksos 
had  turned  the  attention  of  the  people  from  industry  to  war; 
and  the  horse  made  long  marches  easier  for  the  leaders,  A 
series  of  mighty  kings  recovered  Ethiopia,  conquered  all  western 
Syria,  and  at  last  reached  the  Euphrates,  ruling  for  a  brief  time 
even  over  Babylonia. 
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Here,  on  the  banks  of  a  mighty  river,  atrangely  like  their 
own  Nile,  they  found  the  home  of  another  civilizatioa,  equal 
to  their  OWD,  but  different.     For  nearly  four  thousand  years, 


these  two  earliest  civilizations  had  been  growing  up  in  igno- 
™DC8  of  each  other.'  Now  a  new  era  opened.  The  long  ages 
°^  Isolation  gave  way  to  an  age  of  intercourse.'    The  vast  dis- 

'  The  EgyptUng  did  knov  sometbing  of  the  Eupbrates  calture.  because  it 
'^1  long  before,  extended  into  Syria  ({  3S),  ivhicb  Egyptian  atmien  and 
tndtn  had  Ttsiled  occaslonall ,  [or  some  centuries ;  but  now  first  they  saw  it 
InitifuUiDBgiiiflfeuce. 

'Egypt  did  nut  admit  /iirriguiTH  into  lier  onu  Nile  district,  except  tlie 
offldal  repraeentatiTes  ot  other  governtnentE,  But  tlie  .Syrian  lauds  were  the 
lUdSe  gTonnd  where  the  two  civllizattonB  held  intercourse. 
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tricts  between  the  Euphrates  and  the  Nile  became  covered  with 
a  network  of  roads.     These  were  garrisoned  here  and  there  by 
fortresses ;  and  over  them,  for  centuries,  there  passed  hurrying 
streams   of  officials,  couriers,  and  merchants.     The  brief   su- 
premacy of  Egypt  over  the  Euphrates  district  was  also  the^rst 
political  union  of  the  Orient.     In  some  degree  it  paved  the  way 
for  the  greater  empires  to  follow,  —  of  Assyria,  of  Persia,  of 
Alexander,  and  of  Borne.     The  most  famous  Egyptian  rulers  of 
this  age    are    Th&lmoait^ 
III,  and  Rameaea  II.    The 
student  will  find  interest- 
ing passages  about  both 
these  mouarchs  in  Davis' 
Readings,  Vol,  I, 

31.   Decline.  —  A  long 

age  of  weakness  (the 

"fifth   period,"  about 

1330-640)    soon     invited 

attack.     The  priests  had 

drawn  into  their  hands  a 

large  part  of  the  land  of 

acoLPTURED  Head   of  Thi'ituubis  III     Egypt.    This  land  paid  no 

(.bout  1470  B.C.).  who  Ln  twelve  Rreat      ^  ^^^    ^^e   pharaohs 

campaigns  first  carried  i-Byptlao  anna  ' 

from  the  istLmag  to  Nineveh.  f^^t   obliged    tO    tax    morfl 

heavily  the  already  over- 
burdened peasantry.  Population  declined;  revenues  fell  off. 
Early  in  this  period  of  decline,  the  Hebrews  escaped  from 
Egypt.  Driven  by  famine,  they  had  come  from  Syria  duriug 
the  rule  of  the  Arabian  Hyksos,  who  were  friendly  to  them. 
The  great  monarchs  of  the  New  Empire  reduced  them  to  serf- 
dom. Now  they  escaped  from  a  weak  pharaoh,  to  seek  refuge 
again  in  the  desert  (§  69). 

The  government  was  no  longer  strong  enough  in  armies  for 
the  defense  of  the  frontiers.     Dominion  in  both  Africa  and 

1  All  difficult  proper  oamea  have  llie  pronuDciation  shown  iu  tne  index. 
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Asi&  shrank,  until  Egypt  was  driven  back  within  her  ancient 
bounds.     The  Hittitea  (g  7),  descendiug  from  the  alopea  of  the 
Tfcunis  Mountains  (map,  page  45),  overthrew  Egyptian  power 
in    Syria;    and  the  tribea  of  the  Sahara,  aided  by  "strange 
peoples  of  the  sea  "  (Greeka  among  them),  threatened  to  seize 
even  the  Delta  itself.     In 
T30    8,0.   the  Ethiopians 
oveiran  the  country;  and, 
in    672,  Egypt  finally  be- 
tame   subject   to   Assyria 
(S  40). 

Date!  an  not  fixed  exacttg 
iB  XsTptlui  hiitixy  until 
■boot  thia  tlnu.  For  sU 
WUn  periods,  a  margin  of  a 
Hntnty  or  two  must  be  al- 
lowtd  for  eiTon  In  calculation, 
W«  know  the  order  of  events, 
but  not  their  precise  year. 

This  vagneneu  ii  due  to 
the  fact  that  ancient  peoples 
lU  not  count  time  as  we  do 
bom  one  fixed  point :  instead, 
they  rM:k()ned  from  the  build-    It*""-""  "■  "  conquering  phacsoh  of  shout 

,         ,         ,^         ,  ^     ,  1375  B.C.     This  eoloBBsl  aCulue  stands  In 

tot  Of  a  dty.  or  from  the  be-       ^^  ^^^^  ^,  ^^  p^,^  ^^  Luior. 
EinnlnE  of  the  reigns  of  their 

Unga.  An  inscription  may  tell  us  that  a  certain  event  took  place  in  the 
tenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Rameses ;  but  we  do  not  know  positively  in 
jnst  what  year  Barneses  began  to  reign. 

32.  The  Sixth  Period,  653-535.  —  After  twenty  yeara  of 
Afisyrian  rule,  Psam/metichus  restored  Egyptian  independence 
and  became  the  pharaoh.  lie  had  been  a  military  adventurer, 
apparently  of  foreign  blood;  and  had  been  employed  by  the 
.  Assyrians  as  a  tributary  prince.  During  her  former  greatness, 
although  her  own  traders  visited  other  lauds,  Egypt  had  kept 
herself  jealously  closed  against  strangers.  But  Psammetichus 
iknw  open  the  doors  to  foreigners.     In  particular,  he  welcomed 
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the  Greeks,  who  were  just  coming  into  notice  as  soldiers  and 
sailors.  Not  only  did  individual  Greek  travel^l^  (§§  21,  23, 
156)  visit  the  country,  but  a  Greek  colony,  NaucrcUia,  was  es- 
tablished there,  and  large  numbers  of  Greek  soldiers  served  in 
the  army.  Indeed  Sais^  the  new  capital  of  Psammetichus 
and  his  son,  thronged  with  Greek  adventurers.  This  was  the 
time,  accordingly,  when  Egypt  "  fulfilled  her  mission  among 
the  nations."  She  "  had  lit  the  torch  of  civilization  "  ages  be- 
fore ;  now  she  passed  it  on  to  the  western  world  through  this 
younger  race. 

Neco,  the  second  monarch  of  this  new  line  of  kings,  mled 
about  600  B.C.     He  was  greatly  interested  in  reviving  the  old 

Egyptian  commerce.  His 
efforts  to  restore  Egyptian 
influence  in  Syria  and  Ara- 
bia were  foiled  by  the  rise 
of  a  new  empire  in  the  Eu- 
phrates valley  (§  42) ;  and  he  failed  also  in  a  noble  attempt 
to  reopen  the  ancient  canal  connecting  the  Red  Sea  with 
the  Mediterranean  (§  28).  But,  in  searching  for  another 
route  for  vessels  between  those  waters,  he  did  succeed  in  a  re- 
markable attempt  One  of  his  shij^s  sailed  around  Africay 
starting  from  the  Red  Sea  and  returning,  three  years  later,  by 
the  Mediterranean.  Herodotus  (§  21),  who  tells  us  the  story, 
adds :  "  On  their  return  the  sailors  reported  (others  may  be- 
lieve them  but  I  will  not)  that  in  sailing  from  east  to  west 
around  Africa  they  had  the  sun  on  their  right  hand."  This 
report,  which  Herodotus  could  not  believe,  is  good  proof  to  us 
that  the  story  of  the  sailors  was  true. 

33.  Egyptian  History  merges  in  Greek  and  Roman  History.  — 
The  last  age  of  Egyptian  independence  lasted  only  128  years. 
Then  followed  the  "seventh  period," — one  of  long  dependence 
upon  foreign  powers.  Persia  conquered  the  country  in  525  b.c. 
(§  72),  and  ruled  it  for  two  centuries  under  Persian  governors. 
Then  Alexander  the  Great  established  Greek  sway  over  all  the 
Persian  world  (§§  278  if.).     At  his  death  Egypt  became  again  a 
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separate  state ;  but  it  was  ruled  by  the  Greek  Ptolemies  from 
their  new  Greek  capital  at  Alexandria.  Cleopatra,  the  last  of 
this  line  of  monarehs,  fell  before  Augustus  Caesar  in  30  B.C.,  and 
Egypt  became  a  Roman  proviuce.  Native  rule  has  never  been 
restored. 


ExKucisEH.  —  1.  Make  a  summary  of  the  things  we  owe  to  Egypt. 
2.  What  can  you  learn  from  those  extracts  upon  Egypt  in  Davis^  Readings^ 
wliich  have  not  been  referred  to  in  this  chapter?  (If  the  class  have 
enough  of  those  valuable  little  books  in  their,  hands,  this  topic  may  make 
all  or  part  of  a  day's  lesson :  if  only  a  copy  or  two  is  in  the  library,  one 
Btudent  may  well  make  a  short  report  to  the  class,  with  brief  readings.) 
8.  Do  you  regard  the  first  pyramid  or  Lake  Moeris  or  the  canal  from  the 
Nile  to  the  Red  Sea  as  the  truest  monument  to  Egyptian  greatness  ? 
4.  Students  who  wish  to  read  further  upon  ancient  Egypt  will  find  the 
titles  of  three  or  four  of  the  best  books  for  their  purpose  in  the  Appendix, 
—  Baikie,  Breasted,  Ilommel,  or  Myers. 


CHAPTER  III 

THS  TIGRIS-EUPHRATES  STATES 

GEOGRAPHY 

34.  The  Two  Rivers. — Across  Asia,  "from  the  Red  to  the 
Yellow  Sea,  stretches  a  mighty  desert.  Its  smaller  and  west- 
ern part,  a  series  of  low,  sandy  plains,  is  really  a  continuation 
of  the  African  desert.  The  eastern  portion  (which  lies  almost 
wholly  beyond  the  field  of  our  ancient  history,  §  4)  consists  of 
lofty  plateaus  broken  up  by  rugged  mountains.  The  two  parts 
are  separated  from  each  other  by  a  patch  of  luxuriant  vegeta- 
tion, reaching  away  from  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the  northwest. 

This  oasis  is  the  work  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates.  (In  this 
connection  see  map  facing  p.  12.)  These  twin  rivers  have 
never  interested  men  so  much  as  the  more  mysterious  Nile  has ; 
but  they  ha>fe  pla3'ed  a  hardly  less  important  part  in  history. 
Rising  on  opposite  sides  of  the  snow-capped  mountains  of 
Armenia,  they  approach  each  other  by  great  sweeps  until  they 
form  a  common  valley ;  then  they  flow  in  parallel  channels  for 
the  greater  part  of  their  course,  uniting  just  before  they  reach 
the  Gulf.  The  land  between  them  has  always  been  named 
from  them.  The  Jews  called  it  "  Syria  of  the  Two  Rivers  " ; 
the  Greeks,  Mesopotamia.,  or  "  Between  the  Rivers  " ;  the  mod- 
ern Arabs,  "  The  Island." 

35.  Divisions  of  the  Valley.  —  The  valley  had  three  distinct 
parts,  two  of  which  were  of  special  importance.  The  first  of 
these  was  Chaldea,^  the  district  near  the  mouth  of  the  rivers. 

1  This  is  the  name  that  has  been  used  for  many  centuries.  It  seems  best  to 
keep  it*  though  we  know  now  that  it  is  inaccurate  for  the  early  period.  The 
Chaldeans  proper  did  not  enter  the  vaUey  until  long  after  its  civilization 
began. 

50 
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Like  the  delta  of  the  Nile,  Chaldea  consisted  of  deposits  of 
soil  carried  out  in  the  course  of  ages  into  the  sea.  In  area  it 
equaled  modern  Denmark,  and  was  twice  the  size  of  the  real 
Egypt.  As  with  Egypt,  its  fertility  in  ancient  times  was  main- 
tained by  an  annual  overflow  of  the  river,  regulated  by  dikes, 
canals,  and  reservoirs.  Wheat  and  barley  are  believed  to  have 
been  native  there.  Certainly  it  was  from  Chaldea  that  they 
spread  west  to  Europe. 

Xhe  Euphrates  district  is  more  dependent  upon  artificial  aids  for  irri- 
gition  than  the  Nile  valley  is ;  and  in  modem  times  Chaldea  has  lost  its 
udent  fertility.  During  the  past  thousand  years,  under  Turkish  rule, 
the  last  vestiges  of  the  ancient  engineering  works  have  gone  to  ruin. 
The  myriads  of  canals  are  choked  with  sand ;  and,  as  a  result,  in  this 
early  home  of  civilization,  the  uncontrolled  overflow  of  the  river  turns  the 
eutem  districts  into  a  dreary  marsh ;  while  on  the  west  the  desert  has 
drifted  in,  to  cover  the  most  fertile  soil  in  the  world ;  —  and  the  sites  of 
■cores  of  mighty  cities  are  only  shapeless  mounds,  where  sometimes 
nomad  Arabs  camp  for  a  night. 

To  the  north  of  Chaldea,  the  rich  plain  gives  way  to  a 
nigged  table-land.  The  more  fertile  portion  lies  on  the  Tigris 
side,  and  is  the  second  important  part  of  the  valley.  It  was 
finally  to  take  the  name  Assyria. 

The  western  half  of  the  upper  valley  is  sometimes  called 
Mesopotamia  Proper.  This  third  district  was  less  fertile  than 
the  others,  and  never  became  the  seat  of  a  powerful  state.  It 
opened,  however,  upon  the  northern  parts  of  Syria,  and  so  made 
part  of  the  great  roadway  between  the  Euphrates  and  the  Nile. 

THE  STORY 

36.  The  People.  —  The  rich  Euphrates  valley,  like  the  Nile 
region,  attracted  invaders  from  all  sides  in  prehistoric  times, 
ft  was  less  completely  walled  in,  indeed,  than  Egypt  (§§  6,  7) ; 
and  suchi  inroads  therefore  continued  longer  and  on  a  larger 
8cale  than  in  the  Nile  lands.  Successive  waves  of  conquering 
tribes  from  the  Arabian  desert  finally  established  a  Semitic^ 

*  Semites  and  Semitic  are  explained  in  a  paragraph  on  the  foUowing  page. 
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language  in  Chaldea;  but  the  bulk  of  the  inhabitants  never 
became  Semites  in  appearance  or  blood.  They  kept  in  large 
measure  the  characteristics  of  older  peoples,  who  had  originally 
developed  the  civilization  of  the  valley,  and  who  had  spoken  a 
tongue  which  in  historic  times  had  become  a  '^  dead  language." 
That  older  civilization,  however,  had  not  taken  so  firm  a 
hold  on  the  Tigris  district ;  and  the  Assyrians  became  mainly 
Semitic,  —  allied  to  the  Arabs  in  blood.  The  men  of  the  south 
(Chaldeans,  or  Babylonians)  were  quick-witted,  industrious, 
gentle,  pleasure-loving,  fond  of  literature  and  of  peaceful  pur- 
suits. The  hook-nosed,  larger-framed,  fiercer  Assyrians  cared 
mainly  for  war  and  the  gains  of  commerce,  and  had  only  such 
arts  and  learning  as  they  could  borrow  from  their  neighbors. 
They  delighted  in  cruelty  and  gore.  In  the  old  inscriptions, 
their  kings  brag  incessantly  of  torturing,  flaying  alive,  and 
im|ialing  thousands  of  captives. 

The  languages  of  the  Arabs,  Jews,  Assjrrians,  and  of  some  other  neigh- 
boring peoples,  such  as  the  ancient  Phoenicians  (§  54),  are  closely  related. 
The  whole  group  of  such  languages  is  called  Semitic,  and  the  peoples 
who  speak  them  are  called  Semites  (descendants  of  Shem).  Similarity 
of  languages  does  not  necessarily  prove  that  the  peoples  are  related  in 
blood :  it  means  more  commonly  only  that  their  civilizations  have  been 
derived  one  from  another.  But  these  Semitic  races  do  seem  to  have  had 
a  close  blood  relationship. 

37.  The  Early  City-States.  —  As  in  Egypt,  so  in  this  double 
valley  there  clustered  many  cities  at  a  very  early  time,  —  before 
5000  B.C.  Each  such  city  was  a  "  state  "  (§  11,  note)  by  itself, 
under  its  own  king,  and  it  controlled  the  surrounding  hamlets 
and  farming  territory.  These  little  states  waged  innumerable 
wars  with  one  another  and  with  outside  invaders ;  but  they  also 
managed  to  develop  the  culture  which  was  to  characterize  the 
country  in  its  historic  age.  Each  city,  indeed,  had  a  literature 
of  its  own,  written  in  libraries  of  brick  (§  48),  and  our  scholars 
are  learning  more  of  this  ancient  period  every  day  from  the 
study  of  the  remains  recently  discovered.  Only  four  cities, 
out  of  scores,  will  be  mentioned  in  this  book,  —  four  leaHing 
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cities,  whose  names,  too,  are  familiar  from  the  Old  Testament, 
—Accad  (Agade),  Ur,  Babylmiy  and  Nineveh.  The  first  three 
are  in  the  southern  Euphrates  district :  Nineveh  is  in  Assyria, 
on  the  Tigris. 

Gradually,  war  united  the  rival  states  into  larger  ones ;  and 
then  contests  for  power  among  these,  with  outside  conquests, 
gave  rise  to  three  great  empiresy  whose  story  we  shall  survey 
rapidly.  Two  of  these  empires  were  in  the  south,  with  their 
chief  center  at  Babylon  (First  and  Second  Babylonian  Em- 
pires). Between  their  two  periods  there  arose  the  still 
mightier  Assyrian  Empire,  with  Nineveh  for  its  capital. 

An  entfrire  \a  a  state  containing  many  sub-states  and  one  ruling  state. 
Egypt  waa  called  a  kingdom  while  it  was  confined  to  the  Nile  valley,  but 
in  entffire  when  its  sway  extended  over  Ethiopia  and  Syria  (§  30). 

38.  Early  Attempts  at  Empire. — About  2800  b.c,  Sargon,^  king 
of  Accad,  made  himself  ruler  of  all  Chaldea.  Then  in  a  series  of 
victorious  campaigns,  he  carried  his  authority  over  the  northern 
part  of  the  river  valley,  and  even  to  the  distant  Mediterranean 
coast.  His  empire  fell  to  pieces  with  his  death,  from  lack  of 
organization ;  but  his  cuinpaigns  had  transplanted  the  Euphrates 
culture  into  Syria  to  take  lasting  root  there,  Chaldean  traders 
spread  the  seed  more  widely.  Eor  more  than  two  thousand 
years,  the  fashions  of  Chaldea  were  copied  in  the  cities  of 
Syria;  and  her  cuneiform ^  script  was  used,  and  her  literature 
was  read,  by  great  numbers  of  people  all  over  western  Asia. 

Ur  succeeded  Accad  as  mistress  of  the  land.  But  the  cities  of 
the  valley  were  soon  overrun  by  new  barbarians  from  the  Ara- 
bian desert.  These  conquerors  finally  adopted  thoroughly  the 
civilization  of  the  country,  and  took  Babylon  for  their  chief  city. 


^The  Babylonians  of  about  600  b.c.  rediscovered  a  certain  inscription  of 
the  son  of  Sargon,  long  buried  even  in  that  day,  and  fixed  his  date  from  it  at 
SaOO  years  before  their  own  time.  Very  recent  discoveries,  however,  prove 
that  they  placed  him  a  thousand  years  too  early.  Davis'  Readings^  Vol.  I, 
No.  17,  gives  the  Babylonian  story. 

*  See  §  47  for  explanation  of  this  term. 
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39.  The  First  Babylonian  Empire  begins  strictly  with  the 
rule  of  Hammurabi,  who  lived  about  as  many  years  before  the 
birth  of  Christ  as  we  do  after  it.  In  1917  b.c.  he  completed 
the  consolidation  of  the  states  of  the  Euphrates  valley  into  one 
empire.  Later,  he  extended  the  rule  of  Babylon  to  the  bounds 
of  Sargon's  conquests  —  and  with  more  lasting  results.  Ever 
since,  the  name  Babylon  has  remained  a  symbol  for  nmgnifi- 
cence  and  power. 

During  the  fourth  century  of  this  empire  {about  1500  B.C.),  it 
came  in  contact  with  the  *'  Neiv  Empire'^  of  Egypt  to  which  for  a 
time  it  lost  most  of  its  dominions  (§  30). 

40.  The  Assyrian  Empire.  —  Assyria  first  comes  to  notice  in 
the  nineteenth  century  b.c.  It  was  then  a  dependent  province, 
belonging  to  the  Babylonian  Empire.  Six  hundred  years  later 
it  had  become  a  rival ;  but  its  supremacy  begins  two  centuries 
later  still,  about  1100  b.c.  New  invaders  from  Arabia  were 
harrying  the  Euphrates  country  ;  and  this  made  it  easier  for 
Tiglath-Pileser  I,  king  of  Assyria,  to  master  Babylonia.  This 
king  ruled  from  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the  Mediterranean;  but 
after  his  death  his  dominions  fell  apart.  The  real  Assyrian 
Empire  dates  from  745  b.c. 

In  that  year,  the  adventurer  Pal  seized  the  throne.  He  had 
been  a  gardener.  Now  he  took  the  name  of  the  first  great  con- 
queror, Tiglath-Pileser  (II),  and  soon  established  the  most 
powerful  empire  the  world  had  so  far  seen.  It  was  larger  than 
any  that  had  gone  before  it  (map  opposite),  and  it  was  better 
organized.  In  the  case  of  each  of  the  earlier  empires,  the  sub- 
ject kingdoms  had  been  left  under  the  native  rulers,  as  tribu- 
tary kings.  Such  princes  could  never  lose  a  natural  ambition 
to  become  again  independent  sovereigns ;  and  if  they  attempted 
revolt,  the  people  were  sure  to  rally  loyally  to  them  as  to  their 
proper  rulers.  Thus  this  loose  organization  tempted  constantly 
to  rebellion.  It  now  gave  way  to  a  stronger  one.  The  subject 
kingdoms  were  made  more  completely  into  parts  of  one  state 
and  were  ruled  by  Assyrian  lieutenants  (satraps).  We  call  such 
subordinate  parts  of  an  empire  by  the  name  provinces.    This 
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new  inventioD  io  goverament  was  Assyria's  chief  bequest  to  the 
later  Korld. 

The  nest  great  Assyrian  king  was  Sargon  II,  who  carried 
away  the  Ten  Tribea  of  Israel  into  captivity  (722  b.c).  This 
traiiBplanting  of  a  rebellious  people,  or  at  least  of  the  better 
classes  among  them,  to  prevent  rebellion,  was  a  favorite  device 


"'  tile  Assyrians.  Longfellow's  picture,  in  Evangeline,  of  the 
feinoTal  of  a  small  population  in  modern  times  with  all  possi- 
We  gentleness,  will  help  us  to  imagine  the  misery  that  must 
""aTBcome  from  such  transportation  of  whole  nations  by  over- 
land jounieys  of  a  thousand  miles.  ' 

wgon's    son,    Senjiackerih,  is   the    most   famous    Assyrian 
monarch.     He  subdued  the  king  of   Judah,'  but  he  will    be 

'iKiogiivUI.   "For  the  Aseyrlaa  Btorj  see  Davis'  fleadings.'VoV'l.^a.'a, 
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better  remembered  from  the  Jewish  account  of  a  mysterious 
destruction  of  his  army,  perhaps  in  another  expedition, — 
smitten  by  "the  angel  of  the  Lord/'  This  is  the  incident 
commemorated  by  Byron's  lines :  — 

**The  Assyrian  came  down  like  a  wolf  on  the  fold, 
And  his  cohorts  were  gleaming  with  purple  and  gold. 

•  •••••  • 

Like  leaves  of  the  forest  when  autumn  hath  blown. 
That  host,  on  the  morrow,  lay  withered  and  strown.''     ^ 

The  empire  recovered  quickly  from  this  disaster;  and  in 
672  B.C.  Sennacherib's  son,  EsarhaddoUy  subdued  Egypt  (§  31). 
This  was  the  second  political  union  of  the  East.  It  was  much 
more  complete  than  the  first  one  of  several  centuries  earlier 
(§  30) ;  and  the  territory  was  larger,  for  the  Assyrians  were 
reaching  out  west  and  east  into  the  new  regions  of  Asia  Minor 
and  of  Media  on  the  Plateau  of  Iran. 

41.  Fall  of  Assyria.  —  This  wide  rule  was  short-lived, — 
happily  so,  for  no  other  great  empire  has  ever  so  delighted  in 
blood.  Disagreeable  as  it  is,  the  student  should  read  one  of 
the  records  in  which  an  Assyrian  king  exults  over  his  fiendish 
cruelties.    The  following  one  is  by  Assur-Natsir-Pul,  850  b.c.  :  — 

»*  They  did  not  embrace  my  feet.  With  combat  and  with  slaughter  I 
attacked  the  city  and  captured  it ;  three  thousand  of  their  fighting  men 
I  slew  with  the  sword.  Their  spoil,  their  goods,  their  oxen,  and  their 
sheep  I  carried  away.  The  numerous  captives  I  burned  with  fire.  I  cap- 
tured many  of  the  soldiers  alive.  I  cut  off  the  hands  and  feet  of  some  ; 
I  cut  off  the  noses,  the  ears,  and  the  fingers  of  others ;  the  eyes  of  the 
numeroas  soldiers  I  put  out.  I  built  up  a  pyramid  of  the  living  and  a 
pyramid  of  heads.  In  the  middle  of  them  I  suspended  their  heads  on 
vine  stems  in  the  neighborhood  of  their  city.  Their  young  men  and  their 
maidens  I  burned  as  a  holocaust.  The  city  I  overthrew,  du^  up,  and 
burned  with  fire.     I  annihilated  it.^* 

Cf  another  city:  **The  nobles,  as  many  as  had  revolted,  I  flayed  ; 
with  their  skins  I  covered  the  pyramid.  Some  of  them  I  immured  in  the 
midst  of  the  pyramid ;  others  above  the  pyramid  I  impaled  on  stakes ; 
others  round  about  the  pyramid  I  planted  on  stakes." 

See  also  Sennacherib's  boast,  at  the  close  of  No.  12  in  Davis'  Readings, 

Vol  L 
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Against  such  cruelty  and  against  the  crushing  Assyrian 
taxation,  there  rankled  a  passionate  hatred  in  the  heai'ts  of  the 
oppressed  peoples.*  After  twenty  years  of  subjection,  Egypt 
broke  away.  Twenty  years  later,  Babylon  followed.  Scythian 
hordes  poured  in  repeatedly  from  the  north,  to  devastate  the 
empire;  and  in  606  the  new  power  of  the  Medea  (§  72),  aided 
by  Babylonia,  captured  Nineveh  itself.  The  Assyrian  Empire 
disappeared,  and  the  proud  "  city  of  blood,"  which  had  razed 
so  many  other  cities,  was  given  over  to  sack  and  pillage.  Two 
hundred  years  later  the  Greek  Xenophon  could  not  even  learn 
the  name  of  the  crumbling  ruins,  when  he  came  upon  them,  in  the 
"Retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand"  (§  257).  All  signs  of  human 
habitation  vanished,  and  the  very  site  was  forgotten,  until  its 
rediscovery  in  recent  times. 

Ancient  and  modern  judgments  upon  Assyria  are  at  one. 
Nahum  closed  his  passionate  exultation,  —  *'  All  that  hear  the 
news  of  thy  fate  shall  clap  their  hands  over  thee ;  for  whom 
nath  not  thy  wickedness  afflicted  continually."  And  says  Dr. 
Davis  (Introduction  to  No.  14  of  his  Reading8,  Vol.  I):  "Its 
luxuries  and  refinements  were  all  borrowed  from  other  lands : 
its  insatiable  love  of  conquest  and  slaughter  was  its  own." 

42.  The  New  Babylonian  Empire.  —  Babylon  had  risen  in 
many  a  fierce  revolt  during  the  five  centuries  of  Assyrian  rule. 
Sennacherib  declares,  with  great  exaggeration  certainly,  that 
on  one  occasion  he  razed  it  to  the  ground  in  punishment :  "  I 
laid  the  houses  waste  from  foundation  to  roof  with  fire. 
Temple  and  tower  I  tore  down  and  threw  into  the  canal.  I 
dug  ditches  through  the  city,  and  laid  waste  its  site.  Greater 
than  the  deluge  was  its  annihilation."  4* 

In  625  came  a  successful  rebellion.  Then  (as  noticed  in  §  41) 
Babylonia  and  Media  soon  shared  between  them  the  old  Assyr- 
ian Empire.  The  Second  Babylonian  Empire  lasted  less  than 
a  century.     The  middle  half  of  the  period  —  the  most  glorious 

iTh«  student  should  read  the  terrible  denunciation  of  Nineveh  by  the 
Hebrew  prophet  in  the  year  of  its  fall  (Book  of  Nahum,  iii,  1-19).  Cf.  also 
Isaiah  xhi,  1&-22,  and  Jeremiah  1  and  li. 
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part,  604-561  b.c.  — falls  to  the  reign  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  The 
reviving  Egyptian  power,  under  Neco,  was  checked  in  its  effort 
to  extend  its  sway  into  Asia  (§  32).  Rebellious  Jerusalem  was 
sacked,  and  the  Jews  were  carried  away  into  the  Babylonian 
captivity.  The  ancient  limits  of  the  First  Empire  were 
restored,  with  some  additions.     Babylon  was  rebuilt  on  a  more 

magnificent  scale,  and 
the  ancient  engineer- 
ing works  were  re- 
newed.* But  in  538, 
soon  after  this  reign, 
Babylon  fell  before  the  rising  power  of  the  Persians  (§  72), 
and  her  independent  history  came  to  an  end. 


Nebuchadnezzar. 


SOCIETY,    INDUSTRY,    CULTURE 

43.  The  king  was  surrounded  with  everything  that  could 
awe  and  charm  the  masses.  Extraordinary  magnificence  and  * 
splendor  removed  him  from  the  common  people.  He  gave  au- 
dience, seated  on  a  golden  throne  covered  with  a  purple  canopy 
which  was  supported  by  pillars  glittering  with  precious  stones. 
All  who  came  into  his  presence  prostrated  themselves  in  the 
dust  until  bidden  to  rise.  His  rule  was  absolute ;  but  he  worked 
through  a  large  body  of  trusted  officials,  largely  taken  from  the 
priests. 

44.  Classes  of  Society.  —  Chaldea  had  no  class  like  the  nobles 
of  Egypt.  Wealth  counted  for  more,  and  birth  for  less,  than  in 
that  country.  There  were  really  only  two  classes,  —  rich  and 
poor,  with  a  mas*  of  slaves. 

The  peasants  tilled  the  rich  land  in  misery.  As  in  Egypt 
they  paid  for  their  holdings  with  half  of  the  produce.  In  a 
poor  year,  this  left  them  in  debt  for  seed  and  living.  The 
creditor  could  charge  exorbitant  interest ;  and,  if  not  paid,  he 
could  levy  not  only  upon  the  debtor's  small  goods,  but  also  upon 
wife  or  child,  or  upon  the  person  of  the  farmer  himself,  for 


1  Nebuchadnezzar's  own  account  is  given  in  Davis'  Readings^  Vol.  I.  No.  13. 
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slavery,  ^a  early  as  the  time  of  Hammurabi  (§g  39,  45),  hoT- 
erar,  the  law  ordered  that  such  slavery  should  last  only  three 
jeare. 

The  wealthy  doss  included  landowners,  officials,  professional 
men,  money  lenders,  and  merchants.  The  merchant  in  partic- 
ular was  a  prominent  figure.    The  position  of  Chaldea,  at  the 


head  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  made  its  cities  the  natural  mart  of 
eiohaoge  between  India  and  Syria ;  and  for  centuries,  Babylon 
Was  the  great  commercial  center  of  the  ancient  world,  far  more 
truly  than  London  has  been  of  our  modern  world.  Even  the 
eitonsive  wars  of  Assyria,  cruel  as  they  were,  were  not  merely 
for  lore  of  conquest :  tkey  were  largely  commercial  in  purpose,  — 
to  secure  the  trade  of  Syria  and  Phoenicia,  and  to  ruia  in 
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those   lands  the  trade   centers'  that  were   competing   with 
Nineveh. 

45.  Law  and  Property.  —  In  1902  a.d.,  a  French  explorer 
found  a  vahiable  set  of  Babylonian  inscriptions  containing  a 
collection  of  280  laws.  This  "code"  asserts  that  it  was 
enacted  by  Hammurabi  (S  39)-  It  is  the  oldest  known  code  of 
laws  in  the  wqrld ;  and  it  shows  that  the  men  for  whom  it  was 
made  were  already  far  advanced  in  civilization,  with  many 


AssviuAH  CoNTBACT  Taelf.t  IN  DUPLICATE. —  The  outer  tablet  la  broken 
and  sbovH  part  of  the  Inner  urigiual,  which  could  klways  be  coDsulted  U 
the  ouMlde  was  thougbt  to  have  been  tampered  wilb. 

complex  relations  with  one  another.  It  tries  to  guard  against 
bribery  of  judges  and  witnesses,  against  careless  medical 
practice,  against  ignorant  or  dishonest  building  contractors. 
(About  a  tenth  of  the  code  is  reproduced  in  Davis'  Readings, 
Vol.  I,  No.  20.) 

Other  discoveries  prove  that  riglits  of  pro[)erty  were  carefully 
guarded.  Deeds,  wills,  marriage  settlements,  legal  contracts 
of  all  kinds,  survive  by  tens  of  thousands.  The  numerous 
signatures  of  witnesses,  in  a  variety  of  "  hand  writings,"  testify 
to  a  widespread  ability  to  write  the  diflicult  cuneiform  text, 

'  Diiinascus,  .Jerusalem,  Tyry.  anil  others  whose  uamea  linve  leas  lueaulng  to 
HI  to-day.  Tyre,  often  besieged  and  rmliici.'d  tu  a  tributary  slate,  was  not 
actnallf  optared,  owing  to  her  mastery  ul  Uie  soa. 
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From  the  contracts  we  leain  that  a  woman  could  control  properly 
and  carry  on  business  independently  of  her  husband. 

46.  Law  and  Hen.  —  Criminal  law  is  the  term  applied  to 
that  portion  of  a  code  which  relates,  not  to  property,  but  to 
the  personal  relations  of  men  to  one  another.     Here  the  code 


of 'Hammurabi  in  many  provisions  reminds  us  of  tlie   stern 
Jewish  law  of   an  eye  for  an  eye  and  a  tooth    for  a  tooth. 

"  If  ft  man  has  caused  a  man  of  rank  In  luse  an  eye,  one  of  his  own 
tjm  iDDBt  be  struck  ont.  If  he  has  shattered  the  limb  of  a  man  of  rank, 
let  his  own  limb  be  broken.  If  he  has  knocked  out  the  tooth  of  a  man 
of  rank,  his  tooth  must  be  knocked  out." 

Injuries  to  a  poor   wan,  however,  could   be  atoned  for  iu 

money. 

"  If  lie  has  caused  a  poor  man  to  lose  an  eye,  or  has  shattered  a  limb, 
let  him  pay  oae  maneh  of  silver"  (about  $32.00  in  our  values). 

47.  Ctinelfonn  Writing.  —  The  early  inhabitants  of  ('haldea 
had  a  system  of  hieroglyphs  not  unlike  the  Egyptian.  At  first 
they  painted  these  on  the  pajiyrus,  whifih  grew  in  the  Euphrates 
M  well  as  in  the  Nile.     At  a  later  time  they  came  to  press  the 
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characters  with  a  sharp  metal  instrument  into  clay  tablets 
(which  were  then  baked  to  preserve  them).  This  change  of 
material  led  to  a  change  in  the  written  characters.  The  pic- 
tures shriveled  and  flattened  into  wedge-shaped  symbols,  which 
look  like  scattered  nails  with  curiously  battered  heads.  (This 
writing  is  called  cuneiform,  from  the  Latin  cuneiis,  wedge.) 

The  Semitic  conquerors  adopted  this  writing  and  used  it  in 
such  minute  characters  —  six  lines  to  an  inch  sometimes  — 
that  some  authorities  believe  magnifying  glasses  must  have 
been  used.  This  surmise  was  strengthened  when  the  explorer 
Layard  found  a  lens  among  the  ruins  of  the  Nineveh  library. 

48.  Literature.  —  The  remains  of  Chaldean  literature  are 
abimdant.  Each  of  the  numerous  cities  that  studded  the  valley 
of  the  twin  rivers  had  its  library,  sometimes  several  of  them. 
A  library  was  a  collection  of  clay  tablets  or  bricks  covered  with 
cuneiform  writing.  In  Babylon  the  ruins  of  one  library  con- 
tained over  thirty  thousand  tablets,  of  about  the  date  2700  b.c, 
all  neatly  arranged  in  order.  Originally  the  libraries  contained 
papyrus  rolls  also,  but  these  the  climate  has  utterly  destroyed. 

A  tablet,  with  its  condensed  writing,  corresponds  fairly  well 
to  a  chapter  in  one  of  our  books.  Each  tablet  had  its  library 
number  stamped  upon  it,  and  the  collections  were  carefully 
catalogued.  The  kings  prided  themselves  on  keeping  libraries 
open  to  the  public ;  and  Professor  Sayce  is  sure  that  "  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  inhabitants  (including  many  women) 
could  read  and  write.*'  * 

The  literary  class  studied  the  "  dead ''  language  of  the  pre- 
Semitic  period,  as  we  study  Latin;  and  the  merchants  were 
obliged  to  know  the  languages  spoken  in  Syria  in  that  day. 
The  libraries  contained  dictionaries  and  grammars  of  these 
languages,  and  also  many  translations  of  foreign  books,  in 
columns  parallel  with  the  originals.  Scribes  were  constantly 
employed  in  copying  and  editing  ancient  texts,  and  they  seem 

*  The  evidence  he  collects  in  his  Social  Life  among  the  BabyloninnSy  41-43. 
**  The  ancient  civilized  East  was  almost  as  full  of  literary  activity  as  is  the 
world  of  to-day,"  adds  the  same  eminent  scholar,  in  an  extreme  statement. 
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to  have  been  very  careful  in  their  Work :  when  they  could  not 
make  out  a  word  in  an  ancient  copy,  they  tell  us  so  and  leave 
the  space  blank. 

49.   Science.  —  In  Geometry  the  Chaldeans  made  as  much 

advance  as  the  Egyptians  j  in  Arithmetic  more.     Their  notation 

combined  the  decimal  and  duodecimal  systems.     Sixty  was  a 

favorite  nnit,  because  it  is  divisible  by  both  ten  and  twelve: 

It  was  used  as  the  hundred  is 

by  UB. 

Scientific  Medicine  was  hin- 
dered by  a  belief  in  charms 
and  magic;  and  even  A^ron- 
omy  was  studied  largely  as  a 
means  of  fortune-telling  by 
the  stars,'  Some  of  our  boy- 
ish forma  for  "  counting  out " 
—  "  eeny,  meeuy,  mlny,  moe," 
etc.  — are  remarkably  like  the 
Ax  Amtrian  Duo.— Relief  oDBctay  solemn  forms  of  divination 
ui,let;»it«riUwiin»-«.  ^^^^  j^^  Chaldean  magicians. 

Still,  in  spite  of  sncb  auperstitinii,  important  progress  was 
made.  As  in  Egypt,  the  level  plains  and  clear  skies  invited 
to  an  early  study  of  the  heavenly  balies.  The  Chaldeans  fore- 
told eclipses,  made  star  maps,  and  marked  out  on  the  heavens 
the  apparent  yearly  path  of  the  sun.  The  "  signs  of  the  zodiac  " 
in  our  almanacs  come  from  these  early  astronomers.  Every 
great  city  had  its  lofty  observatory  and  its  royal  astronomer. 
and  in  Kabylon,  ia  331  B.C.,  Alexander  the  Great  found  an  un- 
broken series  of  observations  running  back  nineteen  hundred 
years.j^As  we  get  from  the  Egyptians  onr  year  and  months,  so 
from  She,  Chaldeans  we  get  the  week  (with  its  "  seventh  day  of 

■For  hundieda  of  fears  tbe  ftun  were  believed  to  hnve  ItiSuetice  upon 
hiimaa  lite,  aud  a  clam  at  forliuie  tellers  claimed  ti)  be  able  tu  diseover  this 
Inlluence,  and  lu  foretell  the  future,  by  atudylnj;  the  heavenn.  This  pretended 
■rieuce  Is  I'ulled  aalralnfn,,  tn  diatlneuiBli  It  from  rual  aalronomy.  It  laHted  in 
England  Ha  l»t£  as  the  days  of  Queen  Klizabeth;  and  all  Ihruugh  th«  middle 
agM  In  Europe  au  astrologer  was  called  "  a  Cbaldeau." 
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rest  for  the  soul ")  and  the  division  of  the  day  into  Aours,  with 
the  snbdiriBion  into  minutes.  Their  notation,  by  12  and  60,  we 
still  keep  on  the  face  of  every  clock.  The  sundial  and  the  water 
dock  were  Assyrian' inventions  to  measure  time. 


50.  CtuldMD  Legends.  —  Itesides  this  scientific  and  scholarly 
hterature,  the  Babylonians  had  many  stories,  including  an 
ancient  collection  of  legends  which  claimed  to  carry  their  his- 
tory back  seven  hundred  thousand  years,  to  the  creation  of 
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the  world.  Their  story  of  the  creation  resembled,  in  many 
features,  the  later  Hebrew  Genesis ;  and  one  of  their  legends 
concerned  a  "deluge,"  from  which  only  one  man  —  favorite  of 
the  gods  —  was  saved  in  an  ark,  with  his  family  and  with  one 
pair  of  every  sort  of  beasts.  These  stories,  however,  have  an 
exaggerated  style,  and  lack  the  noble  simplicity  of  the  Bible 
narrative. 

SI.    Industries  and  their  Arti.  —  More  than  the  other  ancient 
peoples,  the  men  of  the  Euphrates  made  practical  use  of  their 
science.    They  understood  the  lever  and  pulley,  and  used  the 
arch  in  making  vaulted  drains  and  aqueducts.    They  invented 
the  potter's  wheel  and 
an  excellent  system  of 
weights  and  nieaaurea. 
Their  measures  were 
based  on  the  length  of 
the  finger,  breadth  of 
the  hand,  and  length 
of  the  arm ;  and,  with 
the  system  of  weights, 
they  have  come  down 
to  IIS  through  the 
Assyrian  Cylikdw  83.AL*.  Greeks.      The    sym- 

bols in  the  "  Apothe- 
caries' Table "  in  our  arithmetics  are  Babylonian  in  origin. 
Books  upon  agricnltitre  passed  on  the  Babylonian  knowledge 
of  that  subject  to  the  Greeks  and  Arabs.  They  had  surpass- 
ing skill  in  cutting  gems,  enameling,  inlaying.  Every  well-to-do 
person  bad  his  seal  with  which  to  sign  letters  and  legal  papers. 
The  cheaper  sort  were  of  baked  clay,  but  the  richer  men  used 
engraved  precious  stones,  in  the  form  of  cylinders,  arranged  to 
revolve  on  an  axis  of  metal.  Thousands  of  these  have  been 
found.  Some  of  them,  made  of  jasper  or  chalcedony  or  onyx, 
are  works  of  art  which  it  would  be  hard  to  surpass  to-day. 
Assyrian  looms,  too,  produced  tlie  finest  of  muslins  and  of  fleecy 
wooiena,  to  which  the  dyer  gave  the  most  brilliant  colors.     The 
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rich  wore  long  robes  of  those  cloths,  decorated  with  embroider- 
ies. Tapestries  and  carpets,  also,  wonderfully  colored,  were 
voven,  for  walls  and  floors  and  beds.  In  many  such  induBtriea, 
little  advance  has  been  made  since,  bo  far  as  the  products  are 
concerned. 

52.  AichiteMure  and  Sculpture. — The  Euphrates  valley  had 
no  stone  and  little  wood.  Brick  making,  therefore,  n:as,  next 
to  agriculture,  the  most  important  industry.     Ordinary  houses 


*ere  built  of  cheap  sun-dried  bricks.  The  same  material  was 
"sed  for  all  but  the  outer  courses  of  the  walls  of  the  palaces 
^^d  temples';  but  for  these  outside  faces,  a  kiln-baked  brick 
*a-B  used,  much  like  our  own.  With  only  these  imperfect 
"^^-teriala,  the  Babylonians  constructed  marvelous  tower-temples 
^^<i  elevated  gardens,  in  imitation  of  mountain  scenery.  The 
"■'^^anging  Gardens,"  built  by  Nebuchadnezzar  to  please  his 
*^*«  (from  the  Median  mountains),  rose,  one  terrace  upon  an- 
otlier,  to  a  height  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet.  They  were 
counted  by  the  Greeks  among  the   "seven  wonders   of  the 


le  of  luii-dried  brick  in  Clialilean  cities  ei|)lairi»  their  iwm- 
V^*^  daMj-.  Id  the  coarse  o(  atces,  after  being  abaudoDed.  tbey  sank  Into 
■''^pelMi  nonndt,  indUtln^iahable  from  the  sumiuiidlng  plalD. 
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world."  The  Babylonian  jxUaces  were  usually  one  story  only 
in  height,  resting  upon  a  raised  platform  of  earth.  But  the 
templet  rose  stage  upon  stage,  as  the  drawing  opposite  shows, 
with  a  different  color  for  each  story. 

Assyria  abounded  in  excellent  stone.  Still  for  centuries  her 
builders  slavishly  used  brick,  like  the  people  from  whom  they 
borrowed  their  art.  Finally,  however,  they  caiiie  to  make  use 
of  the  better  material  about  them  for  sculpture  and  for  at 
least  the  facings  of  their  public  buildings.     Thus  in  architec- 


A  Ijok  Hunt.  — Asayi'lan  re11*f;  from  RawUnson. 

ture  and  sculpture,  though  in  no  other  iirt,  Assyria,  land  of 
stone,  excelled  Babylonia,  land  of  brick.  In  the  royal  palaces, 
especially,  the  almost  unlimited  [Kiwer  of  the  monarchs,  and 
their  Oriental  passion  for  splendor  and  color,  produced  a  sump- 
tuous niagiii  licence  which  the  more  self-re  strained  modern  world 
never  equals. 

Tlie  tollowinft  description  of  a  jialace  of  ancient  Nineveh  is  taken  from 
l)r.  .1.  K.  Hosnier'ii  77ke  Jetrs.    Tlie  paasiige  in  partly  condensed. 

"  Upon  a  huge,  wiiie-apreading,  artiflciai  !iill,  faced  with  masonry,  (or 
a  ydatform,  ruse  cliff-like  fortress  walis  a  hundred  feet  more,  wide  enough 
for  three  chariots  abreast  and  with  frerjuent  towers  shootirij'  up  to  a  etill 
loftier  height.  Sculptured  portals,  by  which  stood  silent  guardians, 
colossal  figures  in  wliite  alabaster,  the  forms  of  men  and  beasts,  winged 
and  of  majestic  mien,  admitted  to  the  magniflceiice  within,  .  .  .  Upward, 
tier  above  tier,  into  the  blue  lieavens,  ran  lines  of  colonnades,  pillars  of 
costly  cedar,  cornices  glittering  with  gold,  capitals  blazing  with  vermilion, 
■nd,  between  them,  voluminous  curtains  of  silk,  purple,  and  scarlet,  inter- 
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Woven  with  threads  of  gold.  ...     In  the  interior,  stretching  for  miles, 

literally  for  miles,  the  builder  of  the  palace  ranged  the  illustrated  record 

of  Ms  exploits.  .  .  .    The  mind  grows  dizzy  with  the  thought  of  the 

splendor  —  the  processions  of  satraps  and  eunuchs  and  tributary  kings, 

winding  up  the  stairs,  and  passing  in  a  radiant  stream  through  the  halls 

^the  gold  and  embroidery,  the  ivory  and  the  sumptuous  furniture,  the 

P^rls  and  the  hangings.'* 

A  description  with  more  precise  details  and  less  ^*  color  ^'  is  given  in 
^via'  Beadingsy  Vol.  I,  No.  19.    See  also  No.  18,  »*  An  Assyrian  City.'* 
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Section  of  thk  Tbmple  of  thk  Skvkn  Sphrrrs,  aivonling  to  a 

*'  restoration."  — From  Rawlinson. 

a  Bacrad  shrine.    The  seven  sU^oa  below  it  were  colored  in  onler  from  the  Imttom  as 
follows :  black,  orange,  red,  (golden,  yellow,  blue,  silver. 


YT 


1.  Religion  and  Morals.  —  Babylonians  and  Assyrians  both 

shiped  ancestors.     Mingled  with  this  religion  was  a  nature 

''^^^i^hip,  with  numerous  gods  and  demigods.     Ancestor  worship 

^*     usually  accompanied  by  a  belief  in  witchcraft  and  in  un- 

^^endly  ghosts  and  demons.     In  Chaldea  these  superstitions 

^Pl)eared  in  an  exaggerated  form.     Indeed,  the  pictures  in  early 

^^ristian  times,  representing  the  devil  with  horns,  hoofs,  and 

^11,  came  from  the  Babylonians,  through  the  Jewish  Talmud.* 


1  A  Hebrew  book  containing  much  learning  and  many  legends. 
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Nature  worship,  in  its  lower  stages,  is  often  accompanied  by 
debasing  rites,  in  which  drunkenness  and  sensuality  appear  as 
acts  of  worship.  In  Babylonia,  revolting  features  of  this  kind 
remained  throughout  her  history.  It  was  this  character  that 
called  down  upon  Babylon  the  stern  reproaches  of  the  Hebrew 
prophets,  —  through  whom  her  name  has  become  a  symbol  for 
dissoluteness. 

At  the  same  time,  as  with  the  Egyptian  higher  classes,  some 
hymns  and  prayers  rise  to  a  pure  worship  of  one  god ;  and  the 
Assyrian  felt  strongly  that  sense  of  sin  which  the  Egyptian 
lacked  and  which  has  played  so  great  a  part  in  the  Jewish  and 
Christian  religions.     (See  extract  below.) 

The  idea  of  a  future  life  was  of  a  primitive  sort.  Each 
tomb  had  an  altar  at  the  head  for  offerings  of  food.  With  a 
man  were  buried  his  arms;  with  a  girl,  her  scent  bottles, 
combs,  ornaments,  and  cosmetics.  Most  Chaldeans,  even  of 
the  intelligent  classes,  never  rose  to  a  higher  idea  of  a  future 
life  than  these  customs  indicate.  It  was  to  be,  in  their  thought, 
a  disagreeable,  gloomy,  half-alive  state,  in  or  near  the  tomb. 
At  the  same  time,  for  a  few  thinkers  there  did  arise  another 
belief :  some  souls  were  to  suffer  in  a  hell  of  tortures ;  others, 
who  knew  how  to  secure  the  divine  favor,  were  to  dwell  amid 
varied  pleasures  in  distant  Isles  of  the  Blest. 

The  following  passages  show  some  of  the  higher  religious 
thought.     (See  also  Davis'  Readings,  Vol.  I,  Nos.  22  and  24.) 

From  a  Chaldean  hymn,  composed  in  the  city  of  Ur,  before 
the  time  of  Abraham. 

**  Father,  long  suffering  and  full  of  forgiveness,  whose  hand  upholds 

the  life  of  all  mankind  !  .  .  . 
First-bom,  omnipotent,  whose  heart  is  immensity,  and  there  is  none 

who  may  fathom  it !  .  .  . 
In  heaven,  who  is  supreme  ?    Thou  alone,  thou  art  supreme  I 
On  earth,  who  is  supreme  ?    Thou  alone,  thou  art  supreme  ! 
As  for  thee,  thy  will  is  made  known  in  heaven,  and  the  angels  bow 

their  faces. 
As  for  thee,  thy  ¥rill  is  made  known  upon  earth,  and  the  spirits  below 

Ubb  the  ground.'* 
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From  an  Assyrian  prayer  for  remission  of  sins. 

"0  my  god,  my  sins  are  many  I  .  .  .  O  my  goddess,  .  .  .  great  are 
my  misdeeds  1  I  have  committed  faults  and  I  knew  them  not.  I  have 
fed  upon  misdeeds  and  I  knew  them  not  ...  I  weep  and  no  one  comes 
to  me ;  I  cry  aloud  and  no  one  hears  me  ;  ...  I  sink  under  affliction.  I 
turn  to  my  merciful  god  and  I  groan,  Lord,  reject  not  thy  servant,  —  and 
if  be  is  hurled  into  the  roaring  waters,  stretch  to  him  thy  hand  I  The  sins 
I  have  committed,  have  mercy  upon  them  !  my  faults,  tear  them  to  pieces 
like  a  garment  1  *' 

A  prayer  of  Nebuchadnezzar. 

**  Thou  hast  created  me.  .  . .  Set  thou  the  fear  of  thy  divine  power  in 
my  heart  Give  me  what  seemest  good  unto  thee,  since  thou  maintainest 
my  life." 


CHAPTER  IV 

THE  MIDDLS  STATES 

The  two  Syrian  peoples  that  demand  notice  in  a  book  of  thia 
kind  are  the  Phoenicians  and  the.Hebrews.  Each  of  these  was 
an  important  factor  in  the  development  of  ciyilization. 

I.     THE   PHOENICIANS 

54.  Early  Sailors.  —  Before  1000  b.c.  the  Phoenicians  had  be- 
come t?ie  traders  of  the  icorld.  Their  vessels  carried  most  of 
the  commerce  of  Babylonia  and  Egypt.  Phoenician  sailors 
manned  the  ship  that  Xeco  sent  to  circumnavigate  Africa. 
Indeed  the  fame  of  these  people  as  sailers  so  eclipsed  that  of 
earlier  peoples  that  it  has  been  customary  to  speak  of  them  as 
"  the  first  men  who  went  down  to  the  sea  in  ships." 

The  Phoenicians  dwelt  on  a  little  strip  of  broken  coast,  shut 
off  from  the  rest  of  the  continent  bv  the  Lebanon  Mountains 
(map,  page  77).  The  many  harbors  of  their  coast  invited  them 
seaward,  and  the  *^ cedar  of  Lebanon"  furnished  the  best  of 
masts  and  ship  timber.  When  history  first  reveals  the  Med- 
iterranean, about  1600  B.C.,  it  is  dotted  with  the  adventurous 
sails  of  the  Phoenician  navigators,  and  for  centuries  more  they 
are  the  only  real  sailor  folk.  Half  traders,  half  pirates,  their 
crews  crept  from  island  to  island,  to  barter  with  the  natives 
or  to  sweep  them  off  for  slaves,  as  chance  might  best  offer. 

Farther  and  farther  their  merchants  daringly  sought  wealth 
on  the  sea,  until  they  passed  even  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,*  into 


1  The  GreekH  gsive  this  name  to  two  lofty,  rocky  hills,  one  on  each  side  of 
the  Strait  of  Gibraltar.    They  were  generally  believed  by  the  ancients  to  be 
Um  limit  of  even  the  most  daring  voyage.    Beyond  them  lay  inoonoeivable 
(See  map  after  page  132.) 
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the  open  Atlantic.  And  at  last  we  see  them  exchanging  the 
precious  tin  of  Britain,  the  yellow  amber  of  the  Baltic,  and  the 
slaves  and  ivory  of  West  Africa,  for  the  spices,  gold,  scented 
wood,  and  precious  stones  of  India. 

55.  The  chief  Phoenician  cities  were  Tyre  and  Sidon,  For 
many  centuries,  until  the  attacks  by  Assyria  in  the  eighth 
century  b.c,  these  cities  were  among  the  most  splendid  and 
wealthy  in  the  world.  Ezekiel  (xxvi,  xxvii)  describes  the 
grandeur  of  Tyre  in  noble  poetry  that  teaches  us  much  regard- 
ing Phoenician  trade  and  life :  — 

**  O  thou  that  dwellest  at  the  entry  of  the  sea,  which  art  the  merchant 
of  the  peoples  unto  many  isles,  .  .  .  thou,  0  Tyre,  hast  said,  I  am  per- 
fect in  beauty.  Thy  borders  are  in  the  heart  of  the  seas ;  thy  builders 
have  perfected  thy  beauty.  Tliey  have  made  all  thy  planks  of  fir  trees. 
.  .  .  They  have  taken  cedars  from  Lebanon  to  be  masts  for  thee  ;  they 
have  made  thy  benches  of  ivory  inlaid  in  boxwood  from  the  isles  of  Kit- 
tim  [Kition  in  Cyprus].  Of  fine  linen  with  broidered  work  from  Egypt 
was  thy  sail,  .  .  .  blue  and  purple  from  the  isles  of  Elishah  [North 
Africa]  was  thy  awning.  .  .  .  All  the  ships  of  the  sea  were  in  thee 
to  exchange  thy  merchandise.  .  .  .  Tarshish  [Tartessus,  southwestern 
Spain]  was  thy  merchant  by  reason  of  the  multitude  of  all  kinds  of  riches. 
With  silver,  iron,  tin,  and  lead  they  traded  for  thy  wares.  Javan  [Greek 
Ionia],  Tubal,  and  Mesheck  [the  lauds  of  the  Black  and  Caspian  seas], 
they  were  thy  traffickers.  .  .  .  They  of  the  house  of  Togarmah  [Arme- 
nia] traded  for  thy  wares  with  horses  and  mules.  .  .  .  Many  isles  were 
the  mart  of  thy  hands.  They  brought  thee  bones  of  ivory  and  of  ebony." 
Ezekiel  names  also,  among  the  articles  of  exchange,  emeralds,  coral, 
rabies,  wheat,  honey,  oil,  balm,  wine,  wool,  yarn,  spices,  lambs,  and  goats. 

56.  Place  in  History.  —  The  Phoenicians  ivere  the  first  colo- 
nizers on  the  seay  —  the  forerunners  of  the  Greeks  and  the  Eng- 
lish. They  fringed  the  larger  islands  and  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean  with  trading  stations,  which  l^canie  centers  of 
civilization.  Carthage,  XJtica,  Gades  (Cadiz,  on  the  Atlantic), 
were  among  their  colonies  (map  after  page  132).  They  worked 
tin  mines  in  Colchis,  in  Spain,  and  finally  in  Britain,  and  so 
made  possible  the  manufacture  of  bronze  on  a  larger  scale  than 
before,  to  replace  stone  implements.  Probably  they  first  intro- 
duced bronze  into  many  parts  of  Europe. 
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PhoeDician  articles  are  found  in  great  abundance  in  the  an- 
cient tombs  of  the  Greek  and  Italian  peuinsulae  —  the  earliest 
European  homes  of  civilization.     In  a  selfish  but  effective  way, 
the  Phoenicians  became  the  "missionaries" 

to  Europe  of  the  cultui-e  that  Asia  and  Africa 
had  developed.  It  was  their  function,  not  to 
create  cioilization,  but  to  spread  it.  Especially 
did  they  teach  the  Greeks,  who  were  to  teach 
the  rest  of  Europe, 

The  chief  exi>ort  of  the  Phoenicians,  some 
one  has  said,  was  the  alphabet.     They   were 
only  one  of  several  early  peoples  (as  we  have 
recently  discovered)  to  develoj)  a  true  alpha- 
^        bet;  but  it  is  theirs  which  has  coiue  down  to 
us  through  the  Greeks  and  Komans.     When 
the  Egyptians  conquered  Syria   about  1500 
«.r.  (§30),  the    Phoenicians  were    using  the 
cuneiform  script  of  Babylon,  with  its  hundreds 
of    difficult    characters.      It 
was   natui-al    that,   for   the    IK     ['jt'^J'piL 
needs    of    their    commerce, 
they  should  seek  a  simpler    ^^  £f^^'?" 
means    of    communication : 
and  about  1100  b.c,  after  a     ^    Ph».i.id». 
Parts  or  gap  of  Bome  centuries  in  our  a  cJe  t 

Alphabbt.  knowledge  of  their  writing,    A    o™*- 

we  find  them  with  a  triie  alphabet  of  twenty-      . 
two  letters.     They  seem  to  have  taken  these     /^    Ancient  utin. 
from  the  symbols  for  sounds  among  the  Egyp-       * 
tian  hieroglyphs  (§  22),  though  some  scholars      " 
think  they  got  them  from  Crete  (§  96).  *'''lbttbk'a™" 

S7.   Society.  —  The   Phoenicians   in  them- 
selves do  not  interest  us  particularly.     They  spoke  a  Semitic 
tongue  (§  36) ;    but  their  religion  was  revolting,  especially  for 
the  cruel  sacrifice  of  the  firstborn  to  Baal,  the  sun  god,  and  for 
the  licentious  worship  of  Astartc,  the  moon  goddess. 
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Several  cities  were  grouped  loosely  about  Sidon  and  Tyre; 
but  they  never  formed  a  united  state.  Satisfied  with  the  profits 
of  trade,  they  submitted  easily,  as  a  rule,  to  any  powerful 
neighbor  —  Assyria  or  Egypt.  As  tributaries,  they  sent  work- 
men to  construct  the  magnificent  buildings  of  Assyria  or  to 
develop  the  mines  of  Egypt,  and  they  furnished  the  fleets  of 
either  empire  in  turn. 

About  730  B.C.  Tyre  was  reduced  in  power,  by  attacks  from 
Assyria;  but  it  remained  a  great  mercantile  center  until  its 
capture  by  Alexander  the  Great  (332  b.c).  From  this  down- 
fall the  city  never  fully  recovered,  and  fishermen  now  spread 
their  net^  to  dry  in  the  sun  on  the  bare  rock  where  once  its 
proud  towers  rose. 

II.     THE   HEBREWS 
The  IK  Story 

58.  The  Patriarchs.  —  As  the  Phoenicians  were  men  of  the 
sea,  so  the  early  Hebrewg  were  men  of  the  desert.  They  ap- 
pear first  as  wandering  shepherds  on  the  edge  of  the  Arabian 
sands.  Abraham,  the  founder  of  the  race,  emigrated  from  "  Ur 
of  the  Chaldees,"  about  2000  b.c.  He  and  his  descendants, 
Isaac  and  Jacob,  lived  and  ruled  as  patriarchal  chiefs,  much 
as  Arab  sheiks  do  in  the  same  regions  to-day.  The  Book  of 
Genesis  tells  their  story  with  a  simple  charm  that  makes  it  the 
best-known  historv  in  the  world. 

59.  The  Egyptian  Captivity.  —  Finally,  "  the  famine  was  sore 
in  the  land."  This  famine  seems  to  have  caused  one  of  those 
periodic  invasions  of  Babylonia  by  tribes  of  the  desert,  already 
mentioned.  Jacob  and  his  sons,  however,  with  their  tribesmen 
and  flocks,  sought  refuge  in  the  other  direction,  crossing  into 
Egypt.  Here  they  found  Joseph,  one  of  their  brethren,  al- 
ready high  in  royal  favor.  The  rulers  of  Egypt  at  this  time, 
too,  were  the  Hyksos,  themselves  originally  Arabian  shepherds. 
Accordingly,  the  Hebrews  were  welcomed  cordially,  and  allowed 
to  settle  in  the  fertile  pasturage  of  Goshen,  an  Egyptian  dis- 
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trict  near  the  Red  Sea,  where  flitting  Arab  tribes  have  always 
been  wont  to  encamp.  Thus  the  life  of  the  Hebrews  was  at 
flrst  not  much  changed  by  their  change  of  home.  But  soon  the 
native  Egyptian  rule  was  restored  by  the  Theban  pharaohs, 
"who  knew  not  Joseph."  These  powerful  princes  of  the 
New  Empire  (§  30)  reduced  the  Hebrews  to  slavery  and 
employed  them  on  their  great  public  works,  and  "made 
their  lives  bitter  with  hard  bondage  in  mortar  and  in  brick  and 
in  all  manner  of  service  in  the  field."  Three  centuries  later, 
while  the  Egyptian  government  was  in  a  period  of  weakness 
and  disorder  (§  31),  the  oppressed  people  escaped  to  the  Ara- 
bian desert  again. 

60.  Settlement  in  Palestine.  —  In  their  flight  from  Egypt,  the 
Hebrews  were  guided  by  Moses.  Though  a  Hebrew,  Moses  had 
been  brought  up  as  a  noble,  through  the  favor  of  an  Egyptian 
princess,  and  was  "  learned  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians." 
But  "  it  came  to  pass  in  those  days  when  Moses  was  grown, 
that  he  went  out  unto  his  brethren,  and  looked  on  their 
hnrdens.^^  With  splendid  courage,  he  gave  up  his  pleasant 
life  to  share  their  hard  condition;  and  he  became  their  leader 
and  lawgiver. 

For  a  lifetime,  the  fugitives  wandered  to  and  fro  in  the  desert, 
after  their  ancient  manner;  but  they  were  now  a  numerous 
people  and  had  become  accustomed  to  fixed  abodes.  About 
1250  B.C.,  under  Joshua^  to  whom  Moses  had  turned  over  the 
leadership,  they  began  to  conquer  the  mountain  valleys  of 
Palestine  for  their  home.  Then  followed  two  centuries  of 
bloody  warfare  with  their  neighbors,  some  of  whom  had  long 
before  taken  on  the  civilization  of  Babylonia.  The  most 
powerful  of  their  enemies  were  the  Philistines,  who  held  the 
coast  between  the  Hebrew  mountain  valleys  and  the  sea.  It 
was  from  these  people,  indeed,  that  Palestine  took  its  name. 

61.  The  Judges.  —  During  this  period  the  Hebrews  remained 
a  loose  alliance  of  twelve  shepherd  tribes.  The  only  central 
authority  was  exercised  by  a  series  of  popular  heroes,  like 
Samson,  Jephthah,    Gideon,   and   Samuel,  known   as   Judges. 
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Hnch  of  the  time  there  waa  great  and  ruinous  disorder,  and 
bands  of  robbers  drove  travelers  from  the  highways.  Finally, 
the  Philistines  for  a  time  overran  the  land  at  will. 

63.  Kings  and 
PropbetB.  —  Such 
conditions  made 
the  Hebrews  feel 
the  necessity  of  a 
stronger  govern- 
ment. Saul,  a, 
mighty  warrior, 
roused  them  against 
the  Philistine  spoil- 
ers of  the  laud,  and 
le<i  them  to  victory. 
Ill  return  they  made 
•ii<n  their  first  king. 
Alongside  this  moii- 

*^«li  and  his  succes- 

s'*«"s,  however,  there 

stood    religious 

**^chers  with  great 

authority.'   They 

*^^»e  no  longer  lead- 

^'"s  in  war,  like  the 

•'  v»  dgea.     Indeed 

'*^  ese   "prophets" 
.**^1  no  official  posi- 

•^"^^ii;  but  they  did 

"'^t  hesitat*  to  ro- 
**ke  or  oppose  a 

sovereign. 

63.  David  Add  Solomon,  the  second  and  third  kings  (1055-^75), 
^tnpletely  subdued  tlip  Philistines  and  various  other  neighbor- 
''ig  peoples,  and  raised  the  Hebrew  state  to  the  position  of  a 
^ungiderable  empire.     Under  Solomon,  it  included  all  western 
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Syria  except  Phoenicia  and  a  small  district  next  Egypt  The 
way  for  such  a  Syrian  state  had  just  been  cleared.  The  Hit- 
tites  (§  31)  had  ruined  the  Egyptian  power  in  Syria,  and,  in 
turn,  had  been  shattered  by  Tiglath-Pileser ;  and  then  the 
Assyrian  dominion  had  been  checked  by  new  invasions  from 
the  Arabian  desert. 

David  will  be  remembered  longest,  not  for  his  deeds  as  a 
daring  warrior  nor  even  as  a  wise  organizer  of  an  empire,  but 
rather  as  "the  sweet  singer  of  Israel."  He  was  originally 
a  shepherd  boy,  who  attracted  Saul's  favor  by  his  beauty  and 
his  skill  upon  the  harp ;  and,  in  the  most  troublous  days  of  his 
kingship,  he  sought  rest  and  comfort  in  composing  songs  and 
poems,  which  are  now  included  in  the  sacred  Book  of  Psalms. 
So  great  was  his  repute  in  this  respect,  that  the  later  Hebrews 
attributed  to  him  many  other  hymns  of  which  the  true  authors 
were  unknown. 

David  had  planned  a  noble  temple  at  Jerusalem  for  the 
worship  of  Jehovah  ;  but  the  work  was  actually  carried  out  by 
his  son,  Solomon.  The  Hebrews  had  little  ability  in  archi- 
tecture; but  King  Hiram  of  Tyre  sent  skilled  Phoenician 
builders  for  the  work,  and  it  was  completed  with  great 
magnificence.  Through  the  rest  of  their  history  it  remainSd 
the  chief  pride  and  center  of  interest  for  the  Hebrew  people. 

Until  this  period,  Hebrew  life  had  been  plain  and  simple. 
They  were  still  merely  herdsmen  and  tillers  of  the  soil.  Not 
till  after  the  Babylonian  captivity,  later,  did  they  engage  in 
commerce.  But  Solomon  built  rich  palaces  with  his  foreign 
workmen,  and  copied  within  them  all  the  magnificence  and 
luxury  of  an  Oriental  court.  His  reign  closed  the  brief  age  of 
political  greatness  for  the  Hebrews. 

64.  Division  and  Decline. — The  twelve  tribes  had  not  come 
to  feel  themselves  really  one  nation.  They  had  been  divided 
into  two  groups  in  earlier  times :  ten  tribes  in  one  group ; 
two  in  the  other.  David  had  belonged  to  the  smaller  group, 
and  his  early  kingshi])  had  extended  over  only  the  two  tribes. 
Jealousies  against  the  rule  of  his  house  had  smoldered  all 
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along  among  the  ten  tribes.  Now  came  a  final  separation. 
Solomon's  taxes  had  sorely  burdened  the  people.  On  his  death, 
the  ten  tribes  sent  a  petition  to  his  son  for  relief.  The  young 
king  (Rehoboam)  replied  with  haughty  insult :  — 

^*  Whereas  my  father  did  lade  you  with  a  heavy  yoke,  I  will  add  to 
your  yoke :  ray  father  hath  chastised  you  with  whips,  but  I  will  chastise 
you  with  scorpions.^' 

Then  arose  at  once  a  stern  old  war  cry  of  the  tribes :  — 

"  The  x>eople  answered  the  king,  saying,  *  What  portion  have  we  in 
David?  .  .  .     To  your  tents,  0  Israel!^'' 

Thus  the  ten  tribes  set  up  for  themselves  as  the  Kingdom  of 
Israel,  with  a  capital  at  Samaria.  Only  the  tribes  of  Benjamin 
and  Judah  remained  faithful  to  the  house  of  David.  These 
took  the  name  of  the  Kingdom  of  Judahy  with  the  old  capital, 
Jerusalem. 

65.  The  Captivities.  —  The  Kingdom  of  Israel  lasted  250 
years,  until  Sargon  carried  the  ten  tribes  into  that  Assyrian 
captivity  in  which  they  are  "losf  to  history  (§  40).  Judah 
lasted  four  centuries  after  the  separation,  most  of  the  time 
tributary  to  Assyria  or  to  Babylon.  Finally,  in  punishment 
for  rebellion,  Nebuchadnezzar  carried  away  the  people  into 
the  Babylonian  captivity  (§  42). 

66.  Priestly  Rule. — This  event  closed  the  separate  politi- 
cal history  of  the  Jews.     The  more  zealous  of  them  were  al- 
lowed to  return  to  Judea  when  the  Persians  conquered  Babylon 
(§§  42,  72).     Thereafter  in  internal  matters  Judea  was  ruled  by 
its  priesthood.     The  most  valuable  part  of  its  religous  life  was 
still  to  come ;  but  from  that  time,  politically,  it  formed  only  a 
Subject  province  of  the  Persian,  Greek,  or  Roman  Empire 
(except  for  a  few  glorious  years  under  the  Maccabees ;  §  467). 
A  series  of  stubborn  rebellions  against  Rome  finally  brought  a 
terrible  punishment,  in  the  year  70  a.d.     After  a  notable  siege, 
O'erusalem  was  sacked,  and  the  remnant  of  inhabitants  were 
Bold  into  slavery.     They  remain  dispersed  among  all  lands  to 
this  day. 
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Theik  Mission 

■*  If  the  Qreek  vmu  to  enlighten  the  iBorld,  if  the  Roman  wat  to  rule  the 
teorld,  if  the  Teuton  wo*  to  be  the  rofamon  ilisciple  and  <miniarj(  of  both, 
it  was  from  the  IfrbreiB  that  all  mere  to  learn  the  things  that  belong  to 
another  teorld."  —  Frbkhan,  Chief  Period*,  66. 

67.  The  Faith  In  One  God.  —  The  Hebrews  added  nothing  to 
material  civilization :  they  did  not  profit  the  world  by  build- 
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ing  roads,  perfecting  trades,  or  Inventing  new  processes  in  in- 
dustry. Nor  did  they  contribute  dii-ectly  to  any  art.  Their 
work  was  higher.  Their  religious  literature  was  the  noblest 
the  world  had  seen,  and  has  passed  into  all  the  literatures  of  the 
civilized  world;  but  even  this  is  valuable  not  so  much  for  its 
literary  merit  as  for  its  moral  teachings.  The  true  history  of 
the  flebretos  is  the  record  of  their  npiritual  growth.  Their  religion 
was  infinitely  purer  and  truer  than  any  otlier  of  the  ancient 
world;  and  out  of  it  was  to  grow  the  religion  of  Christianity. 
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Among  other  ancient  nations,  individucUs  had  risen  at  times 
to  noble  religiou8  thought;  but  the  Hebrews  first  as  a  whxAe 
people  felt  strenuously  the  obligation  of  the  moral  law,  and 
first  attained  to  a  pure  worship  of  one  God. 

68.  Growth  of  the  Faith.  —  At  first  this  lofty  faith  belonged 
to  only  a^few  —  to  the  patriarchs  and  later  to  the  prophets,  with 
a  small  following  of  the  more  spiritually  minded  of  the  nation. 
For  a  thousand  years  the  common  people,  and  even  some  of 
the  kings,  were  constantly  tending  to  fall  away  into  the  super- 
stitions of  their  Syrian  neighbors.     But  it  is  the  supreme  merit 
of  the  Hebrews  that  a  remnant  always  clung  to  the  higher 
religion,  until  it  became  the  universal  faith  of  a  whole  people. 
Ko  doubt  the  Babylonian  captivity  helped  make  this  faith 
uniyersal.     The  few  devoted  men  and  women  who  found  their 
vay  back  to  Judea  through  so  many  hardships  were  indeed  a 
"chosen*'  and  sifted  people.     Among  them  there  was  no  more 
tendency  to  idolatry.     The  faith  of  the  patriarchs  and  proph- 
ets became  the  soul  of  a  nation,  —  as  a  later  and  higher  devel- 
<>piiient  of  that  faith  was  to  become  the  soul  of  our  whole 
civilization. 

^Chis,  then,  was  the  mission  of  the  Hebrews.  As  Renan  well 
8*y8  {History  of  Israel^  I,  22)  :  "  Wliat  Greece  teas  to  be  as  re- 
P^^'Xfe  intellectual  ctdture,  and  Rome  as  regards  politics,  these 
'^^^^^Mid  Semites  were  as  regards  religion."  The  Jews,  therefore, 
^^"^  sometimes  counted  a  fourth  influence,  with  Greeks,  Ro- 
^^^118,  and  Teutons,  in  making  our  world  (§  4).  But,  after  all, 
•^ '^daism  was  an  exclusive  religion.  It  did  not  make  converts 
^^^ong  other  people ;  and  did  not  directly  affect  the  great  world 
^^tiside  Judea.  The  rise  and  spread  of  Christianity  belong,  not 
®^lely  to  Jewish  influence,  but  rather  to  the  history  of  the  later 
^^'Oman.  world. 

^XERCiBK.  —  1.  Locate  on  the  map  four  centers  of  civilization  for 

^^OO  B.C. ;  and  note  when  they  would  naturally  come  into  touch  with  one 

*^other.     (One  more  center  for  this  same  age  —  Crete  —  is  yet  to  be 

^^^ted,  §§  98-97.)    2.    What  new  center  of  civilization  appeared  between 

^500  and  1000  b.c.  ? 


CHAPTER  V 

THE  PERSIAN  EMPIRE 

69.  The  BCap  grovfrs.  —  So  far,  we  have  had  to  do  only  with 
the  first  homes  of  civilization — the  Nile  and  Euphrates  valleys 
—  and  with  the  middle  land,  Syria.  Assyria  did  reach  out 
somewhat,  east  and  west  (see  map,  page  65) ;  but  her  new 
regions  had  no  special  importance  in  her  day,  and  made  no 
contributions  to  civilized  life.  But  shortly  before  the  over- 
throw of  Babylon,  two  new  centers  of  power  appeared,  one  on 
either  side  of  the  older  field.     These  were  Persia  and  Lydia. 

70.  Expansion  on  the  West.  —  Lydia  was  a  kingdom  in  west- 
ern Asia  Minor.  Somewhat  before.  550  B.C.  its  sovereign, 
CroesuSy  united  all  Asia  Minor  west  of  the  Halys  River  under 
his  sway.  This  made  the  Lydian  Empire  for  a  time  one  of 
the  great  world-powers  (see  map  following).  The  region  was 
rich,  esj)ecially  in  metals ;  and  the  wealth  of  the  monarch  so 
impressed  the  Greeks  that  "  rich  as  Croesus  "  became  a  by- 
word. Croesus  counted  among  his  subjects  the  Greek  cities 
that  fringed  the  western  coast  of  Asia  Minor.  We  have  noticed 
that,  shortly  before,  Greeks  had  been  brought  into  close  touch 
with  Egypt.  From  this  thne,  history  has  to  do  with  Europe  aa 
well  OS  with  Asia  and  Egypt ;  and  soon  that  new  field  was  to 
become  the  center  of  interest. 

Lydia's  own  gift  to  the  world  was  the  invention  of  coinage. 
As  early  as  650  b.c,  a  Lydian  king  stamped  upon  pieces  of 
silver  a  statement  of  their  weight  and  purity,  with  his  name 
and  picture  as  guarantee  of  the  truth  of  the  statement.  Until 
this  time,  little  advance  had  been  made  over  the  old  Egyptian 
method  of  trade,  except  that  the  use  of  silver  rings  and  bars 
had  become  more  common.     The  Babylonians,  along  with  theii 

82 
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other  weights  and  measures,  had  taught  the  world  to  count 
riches  in  shekdSf  —  a  certain  weight  of  silver,  —  but  there  were 
no  coined  shekels.  The  ring  and  bar  <' money"  had  to  be 
weighed  each  time  it  passed  from  hand  to  hand ;  and  even  then 
there  was  little  security  against  cheaper  metals  being  mixed 
with  the  silver.*  The  true  money  of  Lydia  could  be  received 
anywhere  at  once  at  a  fixed  rate.  This  made  all  forms  of 
trade  and  commerce  vastly  easier.  Other  states  began  to 
adopt  systems  of  coinage  of  their  own.  Ever  since,- the  coinage 
of  money  has  been  one  of  the  important  duties  of  governments. 

We  must  not  suppose,  however,  that  the  old  sort  of  *'  barter  "  vanished 
at  once.  It  remained  the  common  method  of  exchange  in  all  but  the 
great  markets  of  the  world  for  centuries ;  and  in  new  countries  it  haA 
appeared,  in  the  lack  of  coined  money,  in  very  modern  times.  In  our 
early  New  England  colonies  there  were  times  when  people  paid  taxes  and 
debts  "in  kind,"  much  after  the  old  Egyptian  fashion.  One  student  at 
Harvard  college,  who  afterward  became  its  president,  is  recorded  as  paying 
his  tuition  with  '*  an  old  cow." 

71.  Expansion  in  the  East. — On  the  farther  side  of  the 
Euphrates  and  Tigris  lay  the  lofty  and  somewhat  arid  Plateau 
of  Iran.  This  was  the  home  of  the  Medes  and  Persians.  These 
peoples  appeared  first  about  850  b.c,  as  fierce  barbarians, 
whom  Assyria  found  it  needful  to  subdue  repeatedly.  Grad- 
ually they  adopted  the  civilization  of  their  neighbors;  then, 
about  625  b.c,  a  chieftain  of  the  Medes  united  the  western 
tribes  of  the  plateau  into  a  firm  monarchy ;  and  in  606,  as  we 
have  seen,  this  new  power  conquered  Assyria. 

We  are  now  ready  to  take  up  again  the  story  of  the  growth  of  the 
great  Oriental  empires,  where  we  left  it  at  the  close  of  Chapter  III. 
Chapter  IV,  dealing  with  the  small  Syrian  states^  was  a  necessary  inter- 
ruption to  that  story. 

72.  Rise  of  the  Persian  Empire. — The  destruction  of  Assyrian 
rule,  which  we  noted  toward  the  close  of  §  41,  took  place  some 


^  In  all  this  ancient  period,  silver  was  more  valuable  than  gold,  and  so  was 
taken  for  the  standard  of  value. 
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yeaxs  before  600  b.c.  Then  the  civilized  world  was  divided, 
for  three  generations,^  between  four  great  powers,  —  Babylon, 
Egypt,  Lydia,  and  Media.  Most  of  that  time,  these  kingdoms 
were  bound  together  in  a  friendly  alliance ;  and  the  civilized 
world  had  a  rare  rest  from  internal  war.  Media,  it  is  true, 
busied  herself  in  extending  her  dominions  by  war  with  barbar- 
ous tribes  on  the  east.  By  such  means  she  added  to  her  terri- 
tory all  the  Plateau  of  Iran  and  the  northern  portion  of  the  old 
Assyrian  Empire.  This  made  her  far  the  largest  of  the  four 
states.  But  in  658  b.c,  Cyrun,  a  tributary  prince  of  the  Persian 
tribes,  threw  off  the  yoke  of  the  Medes  and  set  up  an  inde- 
pendent Persian  monarchy.^ 

Then  Persia  quickly  became  the  largest  and  most  powerful 
empire  the  world  had  known.  The  war  with  Media  resulted 
in  the  rapid  conquest  of  that  state.  This  victory  led  (-yrus 
into  war  with  Lydia  and  Babylon,  which  were  allies  of  Media. 
Again  he  was  overwhelmingly  victorious.  He  concjuered 
Croesus  of  Lydiii  and  seized  upon  all  Asia  Minor.  Then  he 
captured  Babylon,  and  so  was  left  without  a  rival  in  the 
Euphrates  and  Syrian  distrit?ts.  A  few  years  later  his  son 
subdued  Egypt.  Thnn  the  new  empire  included  all  tlie  fotimer 
empires^  together  with  fJie  new  diHtrirta  of  Iran  and  Asia  Minor. 

With  the  Greeks  Persia  came  into  conflict,  about  thirty  years  after 
the  death  of  Cjrrus.  The  story  belongs  to  European  history  (§§  158  ff.). 
It  is  enough  here  to  note  that  the  Persians  were  finally  defeated.  Their 
empire  lasted,  however,  a  century  and  a  half  more,  until  Alexander  the 
Great  conquered  it  and  united  it  with  the  Greek  world  (§§  276  ff.). 


1  It  is  time  for  the  student  t^)  have  a  definite  understanding;  of  this  term, 
which  is  used  constantly  in  measuring  time.  A  generation  means  the  aver- 
age interval  that  separates  a  father  from  his  son.  This  corresponds  in  length, 
also,  in  a  rough  way,  to  the  active  years  of  adult  life,  —  the  period  between 
early  manhood  and  old  age.    It  m  reckoned  at  twenty-live  or  thirty  years, 

3  This  prince  is  known  in  history  as  Cyrus  the  Great.  He  is  the  earliest 
sovereign  whose  name  we  distinguish  in  that  way.  A  student  may  well  make 
a  special  report  to  the  class  upon  the  stories  connected  with  his  life.  Any 
large  history  of  ancient  times  gives  some  of  these  stories  :  and  they  may  be 
found,  in  the  original  form  in  which  they  have  come  down  to  us,  in  a  transla- 
tion of  Herodotus.    See  also  Davis'  Headings,  Vol.  I,  Nos.  25  and  26. 
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73.  Extent  of  the  Empire.  —  The  field  of  history  now  widened 
again.  The  DCst  three  Persian  kings  (aftev  CyruB  and  his 
son)  added  vast  districts  to  the  empire:  on  the  east,  modern 
Afghanistan  and  northwestern  India,  with  wide  regions  to  the 
northeast  beyond  the  Caspian  Sea ;  and  on  the  west,  the  Euro- 
pean coast  from  the  Black  Sea  to  the  Greek  peninsula  and 
the  islands  of  the  ^gean. 

This  hnge  empire  contained  about  seyenty-five  million  pbople. 
Its  only  civilized  neighbors  were  India  and  Greece.    Else- 
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where,  indeed,  it  was  bounded  by  seas  and  deserts.  The 
eastern  and  western  frontiers  were  farther  apart  than  Wash- 
ington and  San  Francisco.  The  territory  included  aome  two 
million  square  miles.  It  was  four  times  as  large  an  the  Assyr- 
ian Empire,  and  equaled  more  than  half  modern  Europe. 

74.  ladnstry  end  Art.  —  Originally,  the  Persians  were  lowly 
shephenls.  Later,  they  were  soldiers  and  rulers.  After  their 
sudden  conquests,  the  small  population  had  to  furnish  garri- 
sons for  all  the  chief  cities  of  the  empire,  while  the  nobles 
were  busied  as  officers  in  the  vast  organization  of  the  govern- 
ment. Accordingly,  Persian  art  and  literature  were  wholly 
burrowed, — mainly  from  Babylonia.    The  cuneiform  writing 
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was  adopted  from  that  land;  and  even  the  noble  palaces, 
which  have  been  rediscovered  at  Persepolis,  were  only  copies 
of  Assyrian  palaces,  built  in  stone  instead  of  in  clay.  Persians 
services  to  the  ivorld  were  four :  the  immense  expansion  of  the 
inap  already  discussed ;  the  repulse  of  Scythian  savages  (§  75) ;  a 
better  organization  of  government  (§§  76,  77);  and  the  lofty  char- 
acter of  her  religion  (§  78).* 

75.  *  Persia  and  the  Scythians.  —  About  630  b.c,  shortly  be- 
fore the  downfall  of  Nineveh,  the  frozen  steppes  of  the  North 
had  poured  hordes  of  savages  into  western  Asia  (§  40).  By 
the  Greeks  these  nomads  were  called  Scythians,  and  their  in- 
roads were  like  those  of  the  Huns,  Turks,  and  Tartars,  in  later 
history.  They  plundered  as  far  as  Egypt;  and  they  were  a 
real  danger  to  all  the  culture  the  world  had  been  building  up 
so  painfully  for  four  thousand  years.  Assyria  and  Lydia  both 
proved  helpless  to  hold  them  back ;  but  the  Medes  and  Persians 
saved  civilization.  The  Medes  drove  the  ruthless  ravagers 
^back  to  their  own  deserts;  and  the  early  Persian  kings  made 
repeated  expeditions  into  the  Scythian  country.  By  these 
means' the  barbarians  were  awed,  and  for  centuries  the  danger 
of  their  attacks  was  averted. 

Darius,  the  greatest  of  the  successors  of  Cyrus,  seems  to 
have  justified  his  conquests  on  the  ground  of  this  service  to 
civilization.  In  a  famous  inscription  enumerating  his  con- 
(juests,  he  says  :  "  Ahura-Mazda  [the  God  of  Light]  delivered 
unto  me  these  countries  when  he  saw  them  in  uproar.  .  .  . 
By  the  grace  of  Ahura-Mazda  I  have  brought  them  to  order 
again." 

The  lengthy  inscription  from  which  this  passage  is  taken  is  cut  into 
a  rock  cliff,  300  feet  from  the  base,  in  three  parallel  columns,  in  different 
languages,  —  Persian,  Babylonian,  and  Tartar.  It  served  as  the  "  Rosetta 
Stone"  of  the  cuneiform  writing  (§5).  Enough  of  the  Persian  was 
known  so  that  from  it  scholars  learned  how  to  read  the  Babylonian. 
Davis'  Readings^  Vol.  I,  No.  27,  gives  a  large  part  of  this  inscription. 


1  Observe  that  three  of  the  four  were  connected  with  political  history,  —  as 
we  might  expect  with  a  people  like  the  Persians. 
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w^liich  !■  one  of  tlia  nuMt  inportut  docnmenta  of  tMzlj  histoiy,  thiow- 
InC  mnchUKht  upon  Penlan  life  and  idesli. 

76.  Tlie  Imperial  Ooremment. — The  empires  which   came 

before  the  Assyrian  had  very   simple   machinery  for  their 

government.    The   tribu- 

taJry  states  kept  their  old 

kings  and  their  separate 

la.ngaagee,  religions,  laws, 

and  customs.    Two  sub- 
ject kingdoms  might  even 

make  war  upon  each  other, 

without  interference  from 

the  head   king.     Indeed, 

^^     different    kingdoms 

*'tliin   an    empire    re- 

iiained  almost  as  separate 

^    l>efore    they    became 

P^^ta    of   the   conquering 

stat«,  except  in  three  re- 
speots:  they  had  to  pay 
^ninx  te ;  they  had  to  assist 
"*  ^var;  and  their  kings 
"ei-^  expected,  from  time 
^'■-*«ie,  to  attend  the  court 
°'  tV»e  imperial  master.' 

^l^nly,  euch  an  empire 
*°'*l«l  fall  to  pieces  easily. 

if  ^»,y  disaster  happened  P«"«'*n  Qubbh-  fragmem  ol  a  bn.nze 
^  ^ixe  ruling  state,  -  if  a  "'*""'■  '^'"  '*™'  *^""  ^"'^  "  ""**"'" 
loretxgn  invasion  or  the  unexpected  death  of  a  sovereign  oc- 
^'"*'«d,  —  the  whole  fabric  might  be  shattered  at  a  moment. 
^'^O  of  the  original    kingdoms   would   become   independent 

iTie  brief  empire  of  the  Jews,  (or  iiistHUce,  liuJ  been  of  this  nature. 
"'*'*'«Mn.  the  Book  o(  Kings  tells  us,  "  relKOed  over  all  the  klngduim  .  .  , 
iuit«i  the  border  o(  Egypt;  they  brought  presenU  and  served  Solomon," 
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again ;  and  then  would  follow  years  of  bloody  war,  until  some 
king  built  up  the  empire  once  more.  Peace  and  security  could 
not  exist  under  such  a  system. 

Assyria,  it  is  true,  had  begun  to  reform  this  system.  The 
great  Assyrian  rulers  of  the  eighth  century  were  not  simply 
conquerors.  They  were  also  organizers.  They  left  the  subject 
peoples  their  own  laws  and  customs,  as  before ;  but  they  broke 
up  some  of  the  old  kingdoms  into  satrapies,  or  provinces,  ruled 
by  appointed  officers  (§  40). 

The  system,  however,  was  still  unsatisfactory.  In  theory 
the  satraps  were  wholly  dependent  upon  the  will  of  the  im- 
perial king;  but  in  practice  they  were  very  nearly  kings 
themselves,  and  they  were  under  constant  temptation  to  try 
to  become  independent  rulers,  by  rebellion. 

This  was  the  plan  of  imperial  government  as  the  Persians 
found  it.  They  adopted  and  extended  the  system  of  satraps ; 
and  Darius,  the  fourth  Persian  king  (521^85  r.c),  introduced 
three  checks  upon  rebellion.  In  each  of  the  twenty  provinces, 
power  was  divided  between  the  satrap  himself  and  the  com- 
mander of  the  standing  army.  In  each  province  was  placed 
a  royal  secretary  (the  "King's  Ear'')  to  communicate  con- 
stantly with  the  Great  King.  And,  most  important  of  all, 
a  special  royal  commissioner  (the  "  King's  Eye  "),  backed  with 
military  forces,  appeared  at  intervals  in  each  satrapy  to  in- 
quire into  the  government,  and,  if  necessary,  to  arrest  the 
satrap. 

Darius  is  well  called  ^*the  Organizer."  Political  organiza- 
tion advanced  no  farther  until  Roman  times.  Not  much  had 
been  done  to  promote  a  spirit  of  unity  among  the  diverse 
peoples  of  the  empire.  Each  still  kept  its  separate  language 
and  customs.  Still,  for  the  age,  the  organization  of  Darius 
was  a  marvelous  work.  It  was  the  most  satisfactory  ever 
devised  by  Orientals;  and  indeed  it  was  nearer  to  the  later 
Roman  imperial  government  than  to  the  older  and  looser 
Asiatic  system  of  kingdom-empires.  The  modern  Turkish 
empire,  in  its  best  days,  has  used  this  system. 
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77.  PoM  Rotds.  — The-  Persians,  too,  were  more  thoughtful 
"^  the  welfare  of  their  subjects  than  the  Assyrians  had  been, 
^o  draw  the  distant  parts  of  the  empire  closer,  Darius  built 
^  xnagnificent  system  of  post  roads,  with  milestones  and  ex- 
•^llent  inns,  with  ferries  and  bridges,  and  with  relays  of 
''**»-8e8  for  the  royal  couriers.  The  chief  road,  from  Susa  to 
S^krtis  (map,  after  page  84),  was  over  fifteen   hundred  miles 


Pbrman  Bronze  Lion,  at  Susa, 

long;  and  it  is  said  that  dispatehes  were  sometimes  carried 
its  whole  length  in  six  days,  although  ordinary  travel  required 
three  months.  Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler  writes  of  this  gieat 
highway  (Jlexander  the  Great,  196-197)  :  — 

''  All  the  diverse  life  of  the  countriea  it  traversed  was  drawn  into 
'''  P&Uu.  Carians  aiid  Cilicians,  Phrygians  and  Cnppadoctiiiis,  staid 
^'"*fcnB,  sociable  Qreeks,  crafty  Armenians,  rude  tradeni  froni  the 
^"^•ae  shores,  nabobs  of  Babylon,  Medea  and  Persians,  galloping 
oourJ^U  inomited  on  their  Bokhara  ponies  or  fine  Arab  Bteeds,  envoys  . 
. '^  fcrain  and  state,  peasants  driving  their  donkeys  laden  with  skins  of 
'^*"  wine  or  sacks  of  grain,  stately  caravans  bearing  the  wares  and 
■abri^^s  of  the  south  to  exchange  for  the  metals,  slaves,  and  grain  of  the 
'''^-**,  travelera  and  traders  seeking  to  know  and  exploit  the  world,  —  aJl 
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were  there,  and  all  were  safe  under  the  protection  of  an  empire  the  road- 
way of  which  pierced  the  strata  of  many  tribes  and  many  cultores,  and 
helped  iet  the  world  <i-mixing.^^ 

78.  Religion  and  Morals. — While  they  were  still  barbarous 
tribes,  the  early  Persians  had  learned  to  worship  the  forces  of 
nature, — especially  sun,  moon,  stars,  and  fire.  This  worship 
was  in  the  hands  of  priests,  called  Magi,  who  were  believed  to 
possess  what  we  call  magic  powers  over  nature  and  other  men. 

Even  this  early  religion  had  few  of  the  lower  features  that 
we  have  noted  in  the  worship  of  the  Egyptians  and  Babylo- 
nians. But  the  Persians  of  the  historic  age  had  risen  to  a  far 
nobler  worship.  This  is  set  forth  in  the  Zend-Avesta  (the 
Persian  Bible),  and  it  had  been  established  about  1000  b.c* 
by  Zoroaster,  According  to  this  gve'at  teacher,  the  world  was 
a  stage  for  unceasing  conflict  between  the  powers  of  Light  and 
Darkness,  or  Good  and  Evil.  It  was  man's  duty  to  assist  the 
good  power  by  resisting  evil  impulses  in  his  own  heart  and  by 
fighting  injustice  among  men.  It  was  also  his  place  to  kill 
harmful  beasts,  to  care  tenderly  for  other  animals,  and  to  make 
the  earth  fruitful. 

The  superstitions  of  Magism  continued  to  crop  out  among  the 
masses  of  the  people ;  and  the  earlier  nature  worship  survived, 
too,  in  the  belief  in  a  multitude  of  angels,  good  and  bad ;  but 
idolatry  was  not  permitted,  and  this  Zoroastrian  faith  was  by 
far  the  purest  of  the  ancient  world,  except  that  of  the  Hebrews. 
When  the  Persians  became  supreme,  they  showed  marked  favor 
to  the  Hebrews.  Cyrus  permitted  them  to  return  from  the 
Babylonian  captivity  (§  66),  and  even  helped  them  to  rebuild 
the  Temple.  These  friendly  relations,  were  due  in  part,  no 
doubt,  to  similarity  in  religious  thought. 

The  following  passage  from  the  Zend-Avesta  shows  the 
Persian  idea  of  the  future  life. 

At  the  head  of  the  Chin  vat  Bridge,  betwixt  this  world  and  the  next, 
when  the  soul  goes  over  it,  there  comes  a  fair,  white-armed  and  beautiful 

I  This  date  is  uncertain.    Some  scholars  pat  Zoroaster  as  late  as  600  B.C. 
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ft^ore,  like  a  maid  in  her  fifteenth  year,  as  fair  as  the  fairest  things  in  the 
world.  And  the  soul  of  the  true  believer  speaks  to  her,  ^*  What  maid 
art  thou,  —  all  surpassing  in  thy  beauty  ?  *^  And  she  makes  answer,  *^  O 
youth  of  good  thought,  good  words,  good  deeds,  and  of  good  religion :  — 

/  am  tMne  own  conscience^ 

Then  pass  the  souls  of  the  righteous  to  the  golden  seat  of  Ahura-Mazda, 

of  the  Archangels,  to  .  .  .  *'The  Abode  of  Song." 

Another  passage  tells  how  the  souls  of  the  wicked  are  met  by 
a  foul  hag  and  are  plunged  into  a  hideous  pit,  to  suffer  endless 
torment.^ 

The  cardinal  virtue  was  truthfulness.     Darius'  instructions 

^  his  successor  began :    "  Keep   thyself   utterly    from   lies. 

The  man  who  may  be  a  liar,  him  destroy  utterly.     If  thou  do 

^flus,  my  country  will  remain  whole.''     A  century  later,  the 

Greek  Herodotus  admired  the  manly  sports  of  the  Persians 

^'^^l  the  simple  training  of  their  boys,  —  to  ride,  to  shoot  with 

the  l>ow,  and  to  speak  the  truth." 

Oonquest  and  dominion  corrupted  in  some  measure  their 
®^ly  simplicity  ;  but  to  the  last,  the  Persians  fought  gallantly, 
and  the  Greeks  conquered  in  battle  because  of  improved  weap- 
ons atud  better  generalship,  not  from  superior  bravery. 


FokFcrther  Reading. —  There  is  an  admirable  twenty-page  treatment 
of  tile  Persian  Empire  in  Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler's  Alexander  the  Great 
(PP«  1.87-207),  —  a  book  which  for  other  reasons  deserves  a  place  in  every 
school  library. 

Exjercisb.  —  Would  you  have  expected  the  Persians  to  adopt  the 
^KTptaan  hieroglyphs  or  the  cuneiform  writing  ?  Why  ?  In  what  ways 
was  tte  organization  of  the  Persian  empire  an  improvement  upon  that  of 
the  Assyrian  ?  In  what  way  did  Assyrian  organization  improve  upon 
Egyptian? 

*  I>avi8'  Readings,  Vol.  I,  Nos.  27  Oater  portion),  28,  29,  :»,  31,  contain 
macQ  interesting  material  upon  Persian  religion  and  morals. 


CHAPTER   VI 


A  SUMMARY  OF  ORIENTAL  CIVILIZATION 

A  compact  summaxy,  like  the  following,  is  best  suited  for 
reading  in  class^  with  comment  or  questions. 

79.   The  Bright  Side.  —  Seven   thousand   years   ago,  in  the 
valleys  of  the  Nile  and  Euphrates,  men  developed  a  remarkable 

civilization.  They  in- 
vented excellent  tools 
of  bronze  (and  later 
of  iron),  and  practised 
many  arts  and  crafts 
with  a  skill  of  hand 
that  has  never  been 
surpassed.  They 
built  great  cities,  with 
pleasant  homes  for 
the  wealthy,  and  with 
splendid  palaces  for 
their  princes.  They 
learned  how  to  record 
their  thoughts  and 
doings  and  inventions 
in  writing,  for  one  an- 
other and  for  their  descendants.  They  built  roads  ^nd  canals ; 
and  with  ships  and  caravans,  they  sought  out  the  treasures  of 
distant  regions,  while  the  wealth,  so  heaped  up,  was  spent  by 
their  rulers  with  gorgeous  pomp  and  splendor.  They  found 
out  part  of  the  value  of  government  (to  hold  together  a  large 
society  of  men),  and  the  need  of  human  law,  to  regulate  their 
relations  with  one  another.  Their  thinkers,  too,  found  in  their 
own  consciences  some  of  the  highest  moral  truths,  and  taught 
the  duty  of  truthfulness,  justice,  and  mercy. 

92 
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VYar  and  trade  carried  ibis  culture  slowly  around  the  eastern 
cosLsts  of  the  Mediterranean ;  and  before  1000  b.c.  Phoenician 
tra^ders  had  scattered  its  seeds  more  widely  in  many  regions. 
Five  hundred  years  later,  Persia  saved  the  slow  gains  of  the 
ag^es  from  barbarian  ravagers,  and  united  and  organized  all  the 
ci^vilized  East  under  an  effective  system  of  government. 

80.  The  Dark  Side.  —  This  Oriental  culture,  however,  was 
iii3jred  by  serious  faults. 

JTte  benefits  were  for  a  fetv  mdy. 

Government  was  despotic.     The  people  worshiped  the  nion- 
aroh  with  slavish  submission. 

^rt  was  unnatural.     Sculpture  mingled  the  monstrous  and 
grotesque  with  the  human ;  and  architecture  sought  to  rouse 
adTniration  by  colossal  size,  rather  than  by  beauty  and  true 
proportion.     Most  literature  was  pompous  and  stilted,  or  de- 
faced by  extravagant  fancies,  —  like  the  story  of  a  king  who 
lived  many  thousand  years  before  his  first  gray  hair  appeared. 
Jjeaming  was  allied  to  absurd  and  evil  superstition.     Men's 
minds  were  enslaved  by  tradition  and  custom;  and  progress 
"Was  hampered  by  fear  of  the  mysterious  in  nature. 

Most  religions  {along  with  better  features)  foatered  lust  and 
<^T^uelty,  Toward  the  close  of  the  period,  it  is  true,  there  had 
S^^wjx  up  among  the  Hebrews  a  pure  worship,  whose  truth 
^^^  grandeur  were  to  influence  profoundly  the  later  world. 
^^9  for  centuries  more,  this  religion  was  the  possession  of 
^^^T  one  small  people.  Nor  did  the  lofty  religious  ideas  of 
"6  t^^rsians  much  affect  any  other  people  of  the  ancient  world. 
/ie»^^  were  not  missionary  religions. 


-f^^^re  was  little  variety  in  the  different  civilizations  of  the 

'^^'^t.     They  differed  in  certain  minor  ways,  but  not  as  the 

tet*       European  nations  did.     Thus  they  lacked  a  wholesome 

..^      *^  to  stimulate  them  to  continued  progress.     Each  civiliza- 

^^      beached  its  best  stage  early,  and  then  hardened  into  set 

®*-  -     The  Question  of  Further  Progress.  —  Whether  the  Orien- 
^^  ^^CDrld  would  ifave  made  further  progress,  if  left  to  itself,  we 
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cannot  know  surely.  It  seems  not  likely.  China  and  India^ 
we  know,  made  similar  beginnings,  but  became  stationary, 
and  have  remained  so  for  centuries  since.  In  like  fashion, 
the  Oriental  civilizations  which  we  have  been  studying  appear 
to  have  been  growing  stagnant.  Twice  as  long  a  period  had 
already  elapsed  since  their  beginning,  as  has  sufficed  for  all  our 
Western  growth.  Very  probably,  they  would  have  crystallized, 
with  all  their  faults,  had  not  new  actors  appeared.  To  these 
new  actors  and  their  new  stage  we  now  turn. 


Suggestions  for  Review 


Let  the  class  prepare  review  questions,  each  member  five  or  ten,  to  ask 
of  the  others.  Criticize  the  questions,  showing  which  ones  help  to  bring  out 
important  facts  and  contrasts  and  likenesses,  and  which  are  merely  trivial 
or  curious.  The  author  of  this  volume  does  not  think  it  worth  while  to 
hold  students  responsible  for  dates  in  Part  I,  unless,  perhaps,  for  a  few 
of  the  later  ones.  The  table  in  §  158  below  may  be  used  for  cross  refer- 
ence and  reviews.  It  is  well  to  make  lists  of  important  names  or  terms 
for  rapid  drill,  demanding  brief  but  clear  explanation  of  each  term,  i.e., 
runeifomi^  shekel.  Hyksos,  papyrus.  Read  over  the  *'  theme  sentences,^* 
in  quotation,  at  the  top  of  Chapters  or  Divisions  (on  pages  1,  II,  16,  80), 
and  see  whether  the  class  feel,  in  part  at  least,  their  applications. 

Sample  Questions:  (1)  Why  is  Chaldea  (whose  civilization  has  been 
overthrown)  better  worth  our  study  than  China  (w^here  an  ancient  civili- 
zation still  exists)?  (2)  In  what  did  the  Egyptians  excel  the  Babylo- 
nians ?  (3)  In  what  did  the  Babylonians  excel  the  Egyptians  ?  (4)  In 
what  did  the  Persians  excel  both  ?  (6)  Trace  the  growth  of  the  map  for 
civilized  countries.  (6)  Name  four  contributions  to  civilization,  not 
mentioned  in  §  70,  but  important  enough  to  deserve  a  place  there  if  space 
permitted. 

Caution:  Make  sure  that  the  terms  ** empire,''  *' state,"  "tributary 
state,*'  '^civilization,"  have  a  definite  meaning  for  the  student.'  (See 
preceding  text  or  footnotes.) 

It  does  not  seem  to  the  author  advisable  to  recommend  young  high 
school  students  to  read  widely  upon  the  Oriental  peoples  in  connection 
with  the  first  year  in  history.  The  material  in  Davis'  Readings  is  ad- 
mirable for  all  classes.  And  a  few  select  titles  for  the  school  library  are 
given  in  the  appendix,  from  which  the  teacher  may  make  assignments  if 
it  seems  best. 
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PART   II 

THE  GBEEES 

Greece  —  that  paint  of  light  in  history  t  —  Hboel. 

We  are  all  Greeks.  Our  laws,  our  literature,  our  religion,  our  art^ 
have  their  roots  in  Greece.  —  Shelley. 

Except  the  blind  forces  of  nature,  there  is  nothing  that  moves  in  the 
world  to-^y  that  is  not  Greek  in  origin.  —  Hgnry  Sumner  Maine. 

STUDY  OF  THE   MAPS  AFTER   PAGES  94  AND  98 

Note  the  three  great  divisions :  Northern  Greece  (Epinis  and  Thes- 
saly);  Central  Greece  (a  group  of  eleven  districts,  to  the  isthmus  of 
Corinth)  ;  and  the  Peloponnesus  (the  southern  peninsula).  Name  the 
districts  from  Phocis  south,  and  the  chief  cities  in  each,  as  shown  on  the 
map.  Which  districts  have  no  coast  ?  I..ocate  Delphi,  Thermopylae, 
Tempe,  Parnassus,  Olympus,  Olympia,  Salamis,  Ithaca,  eight  islands, 
three  cities  on  the  Asiatic  side.  Draw  the  map  with  the  amount  of  detail 
just  indicated.  Examine  the  map  frequently  in  preparing  the  next  lesson. 
(77^  index  tells  on  what  map  each  geographical  name  used  in  the  book  can 
be  found,  —  except  in  a  few  cases,  like  Pacific  Ocean.) 


CHAPTER  VII 

INFLnSNCS  OF  GEOGRAPHY 

82.  Enrope  contrasted  with  Asia.  —  Asia  and  Egypt  had  de- 
velop^ the  earliest  civilizations.  But,  for  at  least  half  of 
their  four  thousand  years,  another  culture  had  been  rising 
slowly  along  the  coasts  and  islands  of  southern  Europe.  This 
European  civilization  began  independently  of  the  older  ones.  It 
drew  from  them  in  many  ways  (as  we  shall  see  more  clearly  a 
little  farther  on)  ;  but  it  always  kept  a  distinct  character  of 

95 
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its  own.  The  difference  was  due,  in  part  at  least,  to  differences 
in  physical  geography.  Four  features  of  European  geography 
were  specially  important :  — 

Europe  is  a  peninsula.     Hie  sea  is  easy  of  a4:cess.^ 

Europe  has  a  more  temperate  climate  than  the  semitropical 
river  valleys  of  Asia;  and  food  crops  demand  more  ctdtiocUion. 
These  conditions  called  for  greater  exertion  upon  the  part  of 
man.  Moreover,  the  natural  products  of  Europe  were  more 
varied  than  those  of  Asia.  This  led  to  greater  variety  in  human 
occupations.  The  beginnings  of  civilization  were  slower  in 
Europe ;  but  man  was  finally  to  count  for  more  there  than  in 
Asia. 

In  contrast  with  the  Tfast  Asiatic  plains  and  valleys,  Europe 
is  broken  into  many  small  districts^  fit  to  become  the  homes  of 
distinct  peoples.  Thus  many  separate  civilizations  grew  up  in 
touch  with  one  another.  Their  natural  boundaries  kept  one 
from  absorbing  the  others.  So  they  remained  mutually  help- 
ful by  their  rivalry  and  intercourse. 

Europe  could  not  easih/  be  conquered  by  tJte  Asiatic  empires. 
This  consideration  was  highly  important.  Some  districts  of 
Asia,  such  as  western  Syria  and  parts  of  Asia  Minor,  had  a 
physical  character  like  that  of  Europe.  Accordingly,  in  these 
places,  civilizations  had  begun,  with  a  character  like  that  of 
later  European  peoples.  But  these  states  were  reached  easily 
by  the  forces  of  the  earlier  and  mightier  river-empires ;  and  in 
the  end  the  "  Asiatic  character "  was  always  im|K)sed  upon 
them.  Europe  was  saved,  partly  by  its  remoteness,  but  more 
by  the  Mediterranean. 

83.  The  Mediterranean  has  been  a  mighty  factor  in  European 
history.  Indeed,  through  all  ancient  history,  European  civili- 
zation was  merely  "Mediterranean  civilization.''  It  never 
ventured  far  from  the  coasts  of  that  sea.  The  Mediterranean 
was  the  great  highway  for  friendly  intercourse,  and  the  great 

^Tlirough  all  "ancient  history"  (§  4).  ''Europe"  means  southern  and 
central  Europe.  Russian  Europe,  indeed,  is  really  part  of  Asia  in  geography, 
and  it  has  always  beeu  Asiatic  rather  than  Europeau  in  culture. 
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boririer  against  Asiatic  conquest.  Thus,  Persia  subdued  the 
lLs\atic  Greeks,  almost  without  a  blow :  the  European  Greeks 
ate  failed  to  conquer  even  by  supreme  effort- 

To  understand  this  yalne  of  the  sea  as  a  barrier,  we  must  keep  In 

niliid  the  character  of  ships  in  early  times.    The  sea  was  the  easiest 

road  for  merchants,  traveling  in  single  vessels  and  certain  of  friendly 

welcome  at  almost  any  port.    But  oars  were  the  main  force  that  drove 

the  ship  (sails  were  used  only  when  the  wind  was  very  favorable) ;  and 

the  small  vessels  of  that  day  could  not  carry  many  more  people  than 

were  needed  to  man  the  benches  of  oarsmen.    To  transport  a  large 

army,  in  this  way,  with  needful  supplies,  —  in  condition,  too,  to  meet 

a  hostile  army  at  the  landing  place,  — was  almost  impossible. 

84.  Greece  was  typical  of  Europe  in  geography  and  civilization. 
The  Greeks  called  themselves  Hellenes  (as  they  do  still). 
Hellas  meant  not  European  Greece  alone,  but  all  tJie  lands  of 
the  Hellenes,  It  included  the  Greek  peninsula,  the  shores  and 
islands  of  the  Aegean,  (xreek  colonies  on  the  Black  Sea,  to  tlie 
east,  and  in  Sicily  and  southern  Italy,  to  the  west,  with  scat- 
tered patches  elsewhere  along  the  Mediterranean. 

Still,  the  central  peninsula  remained  the  heart  of  Hellas. 
lEpirus  and  Thessaly  had  little  to  do  with  Greek  history. 
Omitting  them,  the  area  of  Greece  is  less  than  a  fourth  of  that 
of  New  York.  In  this  little  district  are  found  all  the  chai-ac- 
teristic  traits  of  European  geography.  It  has  been  well  called 
the  *^most  European  of  European  lands,^  and  it  became  the  first 
home  of  European  culture, 

85.  Greek  Geography  and  its  Influence.  —  Certain  factors  in 
Greek  geography  deserve  special  mention  even  though  we  re- 
peat part  of  what  has  been  said  of  Europe  as  a  whole. 

a.  The  islands  and  the  patches  of  Greek  settlements  on 
distant  coasts  made  many  distinct  geographical  divisions.  Even 
the  little  Greek  peninsula  counted  more  than  twenty  such  units, 
each  shut  off  from  the  others  by  its  strip  of  sea  and  its  moun- 
tain walls.  Some  of  these  divisions  were  about  as  large  as  an 
American  township,  and  the  large  ones  (except  Thessaly  and 
Epirus)  were  only  seven  or  eight  times  that  size. 
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The  little  states  which  grew  up  in  these  diyisions  dilered  widely 
from  one  another.  Some  were  monarchies;  some,  oligarchies;  some, 
democracies.^  In  some,  the  chief  industry  was  trade;  in  some,  it  was 
agriculture.  In  some,  the  people  were  slow  and  conserratiye ;  in  others, 
they  were  enterprising  and  progressive.  (Mental  civilisations,  we  have 
seen  (§  80),  were  marked  by  too  great  uniformity;  the  civilizations  of 
European  countries  have  been  marked  by  a  wholesome  divenity.  This 
character  was  found  especially  among  the  Greeks. 

h.  Mountain  people,  living  apart,  are  usually  rude  and  con- 
servative ;  but  from  8uch  tendencies  Greece  was  saved  by  the  secu 
The  sea  made  friendly  intercourse  possible  on  a  large  scale, 
and  brought  Athens  as  closely  into  touch  with  Miletus  (in 
Asia)  as  with  Sparta  or  Olympia.  This  value  of  the  sea,  too, 
held  good  for  diiferent  parts  of  "  European  Greece "  itself. 
The  peninsula  has  less  area  than  Portugal,  but  a  longer  coast 
line  than  all  the  Spanish  peninsula.  The  very  heart  of  the 
land  is  broken  into  islands  and  promontories,  so  that  it  is  hard 
to  find  a  spot  thirty  miles  distant  from  the  sea. 

c.  Certain  products  of  some  districts  made  commerce  very  desir- 
able. The  mountain  slopes  in  some  parts,  as  in  Attica,  grew 
grapes  and  olives  better  than  grain.  Wine  and  olive  oil  had 
much  value  in  little  space.  Thus  they  were  es])ecially  suited  for 
commerce.  Moreover,  such  moimtain  districts  had  a  limited 
grain  supply ;  and,  if  population  was  to  increase,  the  people 
were  driven  to  trade.  Kow,  saiU>rs  and  trailers  come  in 
touch  constantly  with  new  manners  and  new  ideas,  aiul  they 
are  more  likely  to  nuike  progress  than  a  j)urely  agricultural 
])eople.  Exchanging  comnuxlities,  they  are  ready  to  exchange 
ide<as  also.  The  seafarimj  Greeks  were  "  always  seeking  some 
new  thing." 


I  A  mouarchy,  in  the  first  meaning  of  the  word,  is  a  state  ruled  by  cue 
man,  a  '*  monarch."  An  oligjirchy  is  a  state  ruled  hy  a  "  few,"  or  by  a  small 
(ilasM.  A  democracy  is  a  state  where  the  whole  p<^op1e  govern.  In  ancient 
history  the  words  are  used  with  these  meanings.  Sometimes  "  aristocracy  *' 
is  used  with  muoli  the  same  force  as  oligarchy.  (In  modern  times  the 
word  *' numarchy '*  is  use<l  sometimes  of  a  government  lilce  England,  which 
is  monarchic  only  in  form,  but  which  really  is  :i  democracy.) 
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d.  These  early  seekers  fotqid  vaiuahle  new  thiitgs  toithin 
eaag  rtach.  Fortunately,  this  most  European  of  all  European 
lauds  Uy  nearest  of  all  Europe  to  the  old  civilizations  of  Asia 
and  ^ypt.  Moreover,  it  faced  tlu»  civilized  East  rather  than 
the  barbarous  West.  On  the  other  side,  toward  Italy,  the 
coast  of  Greece  is  cliff  or  marsh,  with  only  three  or  four  good 
harbors.    On  the  east,  however,  the  whole  line  is  broken  by 


SCRHB  IN  THB  Valk  Or  Tk>pb.  —  From  a  pbotoglmph.    Cf.  §  173. 

deep  hays,  fi-oni  whose  mouths,  chains  of  inviting  islands 
lead  on  and  on.  In  clear  weather,  the  mariner  may  eroaa  the 
Aegean  without  losing  sight  of  land. 

e.  Very  important,  too,  was  the  appearance  of  the  landscape. 
A  great  Oriental  state  spread  over  vast  plains  and  was  bounded 
by  terrible  iiumeiisities  of  desolate  deserts.  But,  except  in 
Thessaly,  Greece  contained  no  plains  of  consequence.  It  was 
a  land  of  intermingled  sea  aii<i  mountain,  with  even/thing  upon  a 
ntoderaie  »caie.    There  were  no  iiiountaina  so  astounding  as  to 
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awe  the  mind.  There  were  nQ  destructive  earthquakes,  or  tre- 
mendous storms,  or  overwhelming  floods.  Oriental  man  had 
bowed  in  superstitious  dread  before  the  mysteries  of  nature, 
with  little  attempt  to  explain  them.  But  in  Greece,  nature 
was  not  terrible;  and  men  began  early  to  search  into  her 
secrets.  Oriental  submuman  to  tradition  and  custom  %oa9  re- 
2ila.ced  by  fearless  inquiry  and  originality.  In  like  manner, 
Oriental  despotism  gave  way  to  Greek  freedom.  No  doubt,  too, 
the  moderation  and  variety  of  the  physical  world  had  a  part  in 
producing  the  many-sided  genius  of  the  people  and  their  lively 
but  well-controlled  imagination.  And  the  varied  beauty  of 
hill  and  dale  and  blue,  sunlit  sea,  the  wonderfully  clear,  ex- 
hilarating air,  and  the  soft  splendor  of  the  radiant  sky  helped 
to  give  them  intense  joy  in  mere  living. 

86.  Summary.  —  We  have  noted  five  features  of  Greek  geog- 
raphy: the  many  sepai'ate  districts;  the  sea  roads;  the  in- 
ducements to  trade;  the  vicinity  of  the  open  side  to  Eastern 
civilization;  and  the  moderation,  diversity,  atid  beauty  of  nature. 
Each  of  these  five  features  became  a  force  in  history.  The 
Greeks  produced  many  varieties  of  society,  side  by  side,  to  re- 
act upon  one  another.  They  learned  quickly  whatever  the 
older  civilizations  could  teach  them.  They  inquired  fearlessly 
into  all  secrets,  natural  and  supernatural,  instead  of  abasing 
themselves  in  Oriental  awe.  They  had  no  controlling  priest- 
hood, as  the  Egyptians  had ;  and  they  never  submitted  long  to 
arbitrary  government,  as  the  great  Asiatic  peoples  did.  Above 
all  other  peoples,  they  developed  a  love  for  harmony  and  prtt- 
portion.  Moderation  became  their  ideal  virtue,  and  they  used 
the  same  word  for  good  and  beantiful. 


ExERCiKE.  —  Review  the  topic  —  Influence  of  Geo^aphy  upon  History 
—  up  to  this  point.     See  Index,  Physicnl  Geography. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

HOW  WS  KHOW  ABOUT  "  PREHISTORIC "  HELLAS 

87.  The  Homeric  Poems.  —  The  Greeks  were  late  in  learning 
to  use  writing,  and  so  our  knowledge  of  early  Greek  civilization 
is  imperfect.  Until  recently,  what  knowledge  we  had  came 
mainly  from  two  famous  collections  of  early  poems,  the  Iliad 
and  the  Odyssey,  The  later  Greeks  believed  that  these  were 
composed  about  1100  b.c.  by  a  blind  minstrel  ^  named  Homer. 
We  still  call  them  "  the  Homeric  poems,"  though  scholars  now 
believe  that  each  collection  was  made  up  of  ballads  by  many  bards. 
The  poems  were  not  put  into  manuscript  until  about  600  b.c.  ; 
but  they  had  been  handed  down  orally  from  generation  to  gen- 
eration for  centuries.  The  Iliad  describes  part  of  the  ten-year 
siege  of  Troy  {Ilium)  in  Asia.  A  Trojan  prince  had  carried 
away  the  beautiful  Helen,  wife  of  Menelaus,  king  of  Sparta; 
and,  under  the  leadership  of  the  great  king  Agamemnon, 
brother  of  Menelaus,  the  chiefs  had  rallied  from  all  parts  of 
Greece  to  recover  her.  Finally  they  captured  and  burned  the 
city.  The  Odyssey  narrates  the  wanderings  of  Odysseus 
(Ulysses),  one  of  the  Greek  heroes,  in  the  return  from  the  war. 

The  Trojan  war  may  be  fact  or  fiction.*  In  either  case,  the 
pictures  of  society  in  the  poems  must  be  true  to  life.  In  rude 
ages  a  bard  may  invent  stories,  but  not  manners  and  customs.' 

1  In  early  times,  the  poet  did  not  write  his  poems.  He  chanted  them,  to  the 
accompaniment  of  a  harp  or  some  such  instrument,  at  festivals  or  at  the  meals 
of  chieftains.    Such  a  poet  is  called  a  minstrel,  or  bard,  or  harper. 

<A  well-known  Homeric  scholar  has  just  published  an  ingenious  book  to 
prove  that  there  was  a  real  Trojan  war,  and  that  it  was  fought  by  the  Greeks 
to  secure  control  of  the  Hellespont  —  and  so  of  the  Black  Sea  trade.  Teachers 
will  find  this  latest  contribution  to  the  Homeric  problem  intensely  interesting: 
Walter  Leaf,  Troy :  A  Study  in  Homeric  Geography,  Macmillan. 

3  To-day  a  novelist  inclines  naturally  to  make  the  people  in  his  story  talk 
and  act  like  the  people  in  real  life  around  him.    To  be  sure,  now,  he  may  try, 
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Thus  these  Homeric  poems  teach  us  much  al)out  what  the 
Greeks  of  1000  or  1100  b.('.  thought,  and  how  they  lived. 

88.  Remains  in  the  Soil.  —  Quite  recently  another  source  of 
information  has  been  opened  to  us.  Students  of  Greek  history 
strangely  neglected  the  remains  buried  in  the  soil,  long  after  the 
study  of  such  objects  in  the  Orient  had  disclosed  many  wonders ; 
but  in  1870  a.d.  Dr.  Schliemann,  a  German  scholar,  turned  to 
this  kind  of  investigation.  He  hoped  to  prove  the  Homeric 
stories  true.  His  excavations,  and  those  of  others  since,  have 
done  a  more  important  thing.  They  have  added  much  to  our 
knowledge  of  Homer's  time,  but  they  have  also  opened  up  two 
thousand  years  of  older  culture,  of  whicJi  Homer  and  the  lat^r 
Greeks  never  dreamed. 

89.  Henry  Schliemann's  own  life  was  as  romantic  as  any  8tor>'  in 
Homer.  His  father  was  the  pastor  in  a  small  German  village.  The  boy 
grew  up  with  perfect  faith  in  fairies  and  goblins  and  tales  of  magic  treas- 
ure connected  with  the  old  history  of  the  place.  His  father  told  him  the 
Homeric  stories,  and  once  showed  him  a  fanciful  picture  of  the  huge 
"  Walls  of  Troy."  The  child  was  deeply  interested.  When  he  was  told 
that  no  one  now  knew  just  where  Troy  had  stood,  and  that  the  city  had  left 
no  traces,  he  insisted  that  such  walls  must  have  left  remains  that  could  be 
uncovered  by  dig^^ing  in  the  ground  ;  and  his  father  playfully  agreed  that 
sometime  Henry  should  find  them.  Later,  the  boy  learned  that  the  great 
scholars  of  his  day  did  not  believe  that  such  a  city  as  Troy  had  ever 
existed.  This  aroused  in  him  a  fierce  resentment  t  and  to  carry  out  his 
childhood  dream  of  finding  the  great  walls  of  Homer's  city  became  the 
passion  of  his  life.  To  do  this  he  must  have  riches.  He  was  very  poor. 
Six  years  he  worked  as  a  grocer's  boy ;  then,  for  many  years  more  as 
clerk  for  various  larger  firms.  All  this  time  he  studied  zealously,  learning 
many  languages.  Tliis  made  it  possible  for  his  employers  to  send  him  to 
foreign  countries,  in  connection  with  their  business.  In  this  way  he 
found  opportunities  to  amass  wealth  for  himself,  and,  at  the  age  of  forty- 
eight,  he  was  ready  to  begin  his  real  work. 

purposely,  to  represent  a  past  age  (historical  novel),  or  he  may  try  foolishly  to 
represent  some  class  of  people  about  whom  he  knows  little.  But  in  an  early 
age^  like  that  of  the  Homeric  minstrels,  a  poet  cannot  know  any  society  except 
the  simple  one  about  him,  and  he  knows  all  phases  of  that.  H  he  tells  a  story 
at  all,  even  of  a  former  age,  he  makes  his  actors  like  men  of  his  own  time. 
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^Three  inddenta  in  the  exploratiom  are  treated  in  the  following 
pcLV^igraphs. 

90.  BzcAYttions  at  Troy.  —  Dr.  Schliemann  began  his  excava- 
tiotk  at  a  little  village  in  "  Troy-land,"  three  miles  from  the 
skoxe,  where  vague  tradition  placed  the  scene  of  the  Iliad, 
Ttk^  explorations  continued  more  than  twenty  years  and  dis- 
closed the  remains  of  nine  distinct  towns,  one  above  another. 

rrhe  oldest,  on  native  rock,  some  fifty  feet  below  the  present 

sa  IT  face,  was  a  rude  village  of  the  Stone  Age.     The  second  was 

thought  by  Dr.  Schliemann  to  be  Homer's  Troy.     It  showed 

po'werful  walls,  a  citadel  that  had  been  destroyed  by  fire,  and 

a  csivilization  marked  by  bronze  weapons  and  gold  ornaments. 

W^^  know  now  that  this  city  passed  away  more  than  a  thou- 

saxxd  years  before  Homer's  time,  so  that  no  doubt  the  very 

^^^mory  of  its  civilization  had  perished  before  the  real  Troy 

^^-s  built.     Above  it,  came  the  remains  of  three  inferior  settle^ 

^^^ts,  and  then  —  the  sixth  layer  from  the  bottom  —  a  much 

la^ir^er  and  finer  city,  which  had  perished  in  conflagration  some 

.^'^ ^Ive  hundred  years  l)efore  Christ.     Extensive  explorations 

'^     the  year  1893  (after  Schliemann's  death)  proved  this  sixth 

^^^^  to  be  the  Troy  of  Homer,  with  remarkable  likeness  to  the 

^^cription  in  the  Iliad. 

,       -^bo?e  this  Homeric  Troy  came  an  old  Greek  city,  a  magnificent  city  of 
^^  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  a  Roman  city,  and,  finally,  the  squalid 
^^  ^rtdsh  village  of  to-day. 

91.   Excavationa  at  Mycenae.  —  Homer  places  the  capital  of 

7  %amemnon,  leader  of  all  the  Greeks,  in  Argolis  at  "  Mycenae, 

^^^h  in  gold."     Here,   in   1876,   Schliemann  uncovered   the 

*^  mains  of  an  ancient  city,  with  peculiar,  massive  ("  Cyclo- 


ian")  walls.     Within,  were  found  a  curious  group  of  tombs, 
^^here  lay  in  state  the  embalmed  bodies  of  ancient  kings,  — 

^  in  the  splendor  of  their  crowns  and  breastplates  of  embossed  plate  of 

Sold ;  their  swords  studded  with  golden  imagery  ;   their  faces  covered 

Mrangely  in  golden  masks.     The  very  floor  of  one  tomb  was  thick  with 

gold  dost  —  the  heavy  gilding  from  some  perished  kingly  vestment.     In 

another  was  a  downfall  of  golden  leaves  and  flowers.    And  amid  this  pro- 
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fosioD  of  fine  fragmeiita  were  rings,  bracelet,  UDaller  crowns,  a*  /or 
ehUdren,  daint;  butterflies  for  ornamenta,  and  [a  wonderful]  golden  flowei 
ou  a  diver  stalk." 

One  tomb,  with  three  female  bodies,  contained  870  gold 
objects,  besides  multitudes  of  very  small  ornaments  and  ooani- 
less  gold  beads.  In  another,  five  bodies  were  "  literally  smoth- 
ered in  jewels."  And,  with  these  ornaments,  there  were  skill- 
fully and  curiously  wrought  weapons  for  the  dead,  with  whet- 
stones to  keep- them  keen,  and  graceful  vases  of  marble  and 
alabaster,  carved  with  delicate  forma,  to  hold  the  funeral  food 


and  wine.     Near  the  entrance  lay  bodies  of  slaves  or  captives 
who  had  been  offered  in  sacrifice. 

92.  -  These  discoveries  confirmed  much  tn  "  Homer."  Like 
"Troy,"  ao  this  ancient  Mycenae  had  perished  in  fire  lot^ 
before  Homer's  day.  Rut  aimilar  cities  must  have  survived, 
in  some  parts  of  Hellas,  to  be  visited  by  the  wandering  poet 
From  remains  of  many  palaces,  it  may  be  seen  now  that  the 
picture  of  Menelaus'  palace  in  the  Odt/ssey  (vii,  84  ff.)  was 
drawn  from  life,  —  the  friezes  of  glittering  blue  glass,  the 
walls  flashing  with  bronze  and  gleaming  with  plated  gold,  the 
heroes  and  their  guests  feasting  through  the  night,  from  gold 
veaaels,  in  halls  lighted  by  torches  held  on  massive  golden 
statues. 

93.  Excavations  in  Crete. —  Schliemann's  discoveries  amazed 
and  aroused  the  world.  Scores  of  scholars  have  followed  him, 
exploring  the  coasts  of  the  Aegean  at  many  points.  The  most 
wonderful  discoveries  of  all  have  been  made  in  Crete,  —  mainly 
since  the  year  1900.  Old  legends  of  the  Greeks  represented 
that  island  as  one  source  of  their  civilization  and  as  the  home 
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^  ])oirerful  kiogs  before  Greek  history  began.  These  legends 
^^  to  be  r^arded^as  fables;  bnt  we  know  now  that  they 
'^^n  based  upon  tnie  tradition.     At  Knossos,  a  palace  of 


Vli*  hnga  atone  M  the  top  ottbef^ate,  soppoitiDg  thelloDi,  1b  IS  feet  lougand 
^  fast  thick.  Eoemiaa  could  reach  the  gate  only  by  passing  between  long 
•liKte  nlU  — trom  beblad  which  archers  ctiuld  sbooi:  down  upon  them. 

"  Stng  Minos"  has  been  unearthed,  spreading  over  more  than 
four  acres  of  ground,  with  splendid  throne  i-ooma,  and  with 
oalla  and  corridors,  living  rooms,  and  store  rooms.     In  these 
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last,  there  were  found  multitudes  of  amall  clay  tablets  corarei 
with  writing,  —  apparently  memoranda  of  the  receipt  of  taxet 
Ij'o  one  can  yet  read  this  ancient  Cretan  writing ;  but  the  sculi; 
tures  and  friezes  on  the  walls,  the  paintings  on  vases,  and  th 
gold  designs  inlaid  on  sword  blades  teach  us  much  about  thi 
forgotten  civilization.     Especially  amazing  are  the  admirabl 


bath  rooms  of  the  ])alace,  with  a  drainage  system  which  ha 
been  described  as  "  superior  to  anything  of  the  kind  iu  EuTop 
until  the  nineteenth  century."  The  pipes  coold  be  fiusbei 
properly,  and  a  man-ti-ap  i)eriiiitted  proper  inspection  and  w 
pair.  Back  of  the  Queen's  a[>artments,  stood  a  smaller  root 
with  a  baby's  bath.  Like  Troy  and  Mycenae,  the  remains  shoi 
that  Knoaaos  waa  burned  and  ravaged  —  about  1500  b.c. 


CHAPTER  IX 

THB  FIBST  aVILIZATIOIT  OF  BELLAS 

91  Antiqnlty  of  "CreUn  Culture."  — Not  long  ago  it  was  the 
^^bit  of  BcholarB  to  call  the  Greeks  a  "  young  "  people  (com- 


Hkad  or  A  Bull,  from  a  Khoshob  relief. 

Tared  with  Oriental  nations),  an3  to  wonder  how  they  could 
iiare  risen  to  so  high  a  civilization  almost  at  a  bound.  Some- 
^taea  the  blossoming  of  Greek  culture  was  compared  to  the 
fabled  birth  of  Athene,  the  Greek  goddess  of  wisdom,  who 
sprang  to  life,  fully  armed,  from  the  forehead  of  her  father 

2eiJ8.    But  now  we  have  learned  that  "obscure  milleniums 

preceded  the  sudden  bloom." 

^Ve  have  traced  the  sources  of  our  knotcle(tge  of  the  early 

I*^iodB  in  the  order  of  their  discovery.     But  this  is  not  the 

oi^er  in  which  the  civilization  developed.     Troy  and  Mycenae 
107 
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were  oilier  thiui  '■  Hoinpr"  —  who  sang  of  a  golden  j)aat  — and 
Cretan  culture  runs  buck  two  thousand  years  before  ilycenae 
was  built.  Still,  the  civilization  of  Mycenae  was  merely  a 
late  branch  of  a  wiilespteading  tree  which  had  its  roots  and 
its  highest  development  in  Crete.  Schliemann's  "Second 
City  "  at  Troy  belonged  to  an  early  stage  of  it,  and  bis  "  Sixth 
City  "  to  a  late  stage. 

About  1900  A.B.,  scholars  first  began  to  recognize  this  pre- 
Honieric  culture.     For  a  few  years  they  called  it  Myoenasan. 


-  Vapiiiii  Cups  "  :  ^f  Inches  high ;  8  nunreii  ewh.  FiiiiDd  St  Vkphio,  In  Ut 
P.-lciponDesu»,  In  IKM<  A.n..  and  ilaling  back  sc  least  to  UOO  or  2000  B.C. 
Probably  Creimi  in  3rl)tiii.  Vury  delicate  aud  yet  TigonnM  goldndth 
work.    See  the  wrull  ou  Ihe  page  uppoaite. 

This  name  is  atill  used  sometimes  for  the  laat  period  of  it,  on 
the  mainland.  Hut  it  ia  best  to  use  the  name  Cretan  cCvUiza- 
tion  for  the  wlmle  culture  preceding  tlie  Homeric  age.  We  ue 
now  to  trace  tlie  rise  of  that  culture,  aud  its  character. 

95.  Native  to  the  Aegean  Regions.  —  Kxplorations  prove  that 
this  early  civilization  was  not  confined  to  Crete  and  Troy  ancl 
Mycenae.  It  spread  along  the  coasts  and  islands  of  the  Medt- 
terranean,  in  patclies,  from  Cyprus  to  Sardinia.  It  tcaa  very 
nearly  an  "  Afgeait  cifiliziUion."  It  wa.i  tlie  work  of  the  slim, 
short,  dark-sk-iuned  men  of  southern  Europe,  between  3500  and 
1200  B.C.     TVii's  cukure  teas  native,  not  borrowed.     Steadt/  prog- 
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resB  appears  from  rude  stone  tools  and  crude  carvings,  through 
many  stages,  up  to  uiagniliceiit  bronze  work  and  highly  devel- 
oped art.  There  are  no  sudden  leaps,  or  breaks  in  the  chain  of 
development,  such  aa  might  suggest  the  wholesale  introduction 
of  a  foreign  civilization. 


The  oldest  settlement  that  Schllemann  nnetrtlied  on  the  bus  rock 
underlying  the  sil«  of  Troy,  we  have  noted,  was  a  village  of  the  Stone  Age, 
By  3600  or  4000  k.c,  people  were  living  In  auch  vil- 
lages (made  up  of  round  hats)  alt  about  the  Aegeui 
SeH.  Their  pottery  wu  made  by  hand,  not  with  a 
wheel ;  but  the  decoration  shows  akill  and  love  of 
l>eauty.  Everywhere,  the  better  |ort  of  knivea  and 
arrow-hends  were  made  from  a  peculiar  dark  hard 
Htone  (obsidian),  which,  for  these  regions,  is  found 
in  any  considerable  riuantity  only  In  the  island  of 
Melos,  There  must  have  been  no  little  trade,  then, 
(luring  this  Stone  Af^e,  to  scatter  this  material  so 

Before  2500  B.C.,  Crete,  at  least,  extended  Uiii 

trade  as  far  as  K^ypt  and  Syria.     Egyptian  reinaini 

of  that  period  arc  common  among  the  Cretan  ruins. 

Crete  strelehen  its  loni;  body  across  the  mouth  of  the 

Aegean  and  forms  the  natural  stepping  stone  from 

Egypt  to  Kurope.    Very  possibly,  this  fact  made  it 

theleader  in  developingprimitive  Aegean  civiliEatioD 

Vmf  KRuMKNoBaiB)    ^  higher  levels.     The  use  of  bronze  may  have  come 

with  cha'n.cieru't'ic   '""°  ^^^^-    *'""'''  ^*'^  *^"^'*"  '™^«"  imported 

sea-life   ornament     *'^'"  '''^  older  civiliiaiions  much  that  wa«   more 

From  Baikle.  valuable  than  articles  of  commerce.     But  they  did 

not  merely  imitate  and  copy  :   they  rnade  fortign 

inanitions  and  ideiin  their  own,  hg  adapting  them  to  Iheir  oten  life  oruf  bf 

itnpritmiig  Jipif ii  them, 

96.   The  Beat  Stages.  —  At  all  events,  by  2500  b.c,  Crete  had 

advanced  far  in  the  bronze  age  of  culture;  and  for  the  next  thou- 
sand years  her  civilization  (in  material  things,  at  least)  was  quite 
equal  to  that  of  Kgypt.  The  old  huud-niade  ]>ottery  gave  way  to 
admirable  work  on  tlie  potter's  wheel ;  and  the  v;ise  paintings, 
of  birds  and  beasts  and  plant  and  sea  life,  are  vastly  more  life- 
like and  graceful  tliau  any  that  Egyptian  art  can  show.     The 
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walla  of  houses  were  decorated  with  a  delicate  "  egg-sliell "  porce- 
lain in  artistic  designs.     Gold  inlay  work,  for  the  decoration 
ofwe&pons,  had  reached  great  perfection.     A  system  of  syl- 
labic writing  had  been  developed,  seemingly  more  advanced 
than  the  Egyptian.     Un- 
happily  scholars  hare  not 
yet  found  a  key  to  it ;  but 
some  believe  that  it  may 
li»?e  beeo  the  common  an- 
cestor of  the  Phoenician 
and  the  Greek  alphabets.' 
The  palace  at  Knossos 
(994)  was  built  about  2200 
B.C.,  and  rebuilt  and  im- 
proved about    1800.     Its 
menarch  must  have  ruled 
^1  tlie  island,  and   prob- 
ably (as  the  Greek  legends 
taught)  over  wide  regions 
ot  the  sea.     The  city  hail 

no  walls    to    shut    out    an    Cbbtan  WkITISu.     (Plainly.nonieof  lUeiw 

enemy;  Crete  relied  upon  ^i""'^'*"'^  """«";'-  Oti.er, imve a 
I       '  '  BiTong  likeoesB  to  certain  Qreek  l«(ten, 

tier  sea  power  to  ward  off      especially  in  tLe  oiJest  Greek  wriiinn) 
invaders.     We.  may  think 

"f  the  Cretan  lawgiver,  Minos,  seated  on  his  throne  at  Knossos, 
ruling  over  the  surrounding  seas,  at  about  the  time  Abraham 
left  Ur  to  found  the  Hebrew  race,  or  a  little  before  the  law- 
ff»er,  Hammurabi,  established  the  Old  Babylonian  Empire,  or 

'  Om  old  RomBD  writer  (DIodorus  Siculiw)  has  preasrved  the  interesting 
net  thtt  tjie  CretAoa  themaelvea  in  liln  day  claimed  to  have  been  the  Inventora 
°' Uis  alphabet.  He  mje:  "Some  prelnnd  that  the  Syriann  were  tlieinveti- 
Innoiitttere,  ud  that  the  Phoenicians  learned  Irom  them  and  brought  the 
"*  of '•riling  to  Qreeoe.  .  .  .  But  the  Cretans  nay  tliat  tlie  Hrst  invention 
**")(  tmn  Crete,  and  that  the  Phoenioiann  only  changed  the  form  ot  the  let- 
*"■  *>>d  made  the  knowlcalge  of  them  more  general  among  tlie  peoplen." 
™>^'>Ti  Cretans  bad  forgotten  tbia  claim  (or  luuiiy  rentiirlea,  hut  rei'eut  dis- 
'"'"fieigo  far  u>  prove  It  true. 
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as  a  contemporary  of  some  of  the  beoeficent  pharaohs  of  th« 
Middle  Kingdom  in  Egypt. 

From  the  palace  frescoes,  Dr.  Arthur  J.  Evans  (the  English 
pioneer  in  Cretan  excavation)  describes  the  brilliant  life  of  the 
lords  and   ladies  of   the 
court :  — 

Sometinias  the  dependaoU 
of  llie  prince  much  Into  the 
palace  In  stately  prooeadou, 
bringing  gltu.  Sometimes  the 
court  Is  titled  with  gaylj 
adorned  dames  and  onried 
l»iiilemeti  [Cretan  nol>leswon 
the  liair  in  three  long  carls], 
Btanding,  utting,  flirting,  ge«- 
ticulatiDg  [after  the  fashion 
of  Boutheni  Enropeans  in  con- 
versation to-dayj.  We  aae  Ute 
ladies.  . .  trying  to  "preaerre 
their  complexloD"  with  veils. 
And  says  snalher  of  the  dia- 
coverere,  —  "Tbe  women  who 
dance  and  converse  on  Knos- 
ui  waits  have  a  self-assurance 
d  sparkle  that  modem  belles 
(>««,  72):  '■  No  more  ancieut  throne  ei-  ""'Kht  envy.,"  Frequently, 
lata  In  Europe,  or  probably  la  the  world,  too.lhecourtiapicturedwatch- 
aiid  tiouewboHBaaiMK-iatirinBureunyibirig  i'lg  »  troop  of  bull  traineM 
like  .*o  full  of  Intf  rest,"  tame  wild  bullB," 

The  chiff  article  of  male  dress  was  a  linen  cloth  hilling 
from  the  waist  or  drawn  into  short  truvisers  (like  the  dress  of 
men  on  the  Egyptian  monuments).  To  this,  except  in  war  or 
hunting,  the  noble  sometimes  added  a  short,  sleeveless  mantle, 
fastened  over  one  shoulder  with  a  jeweled  pin;  and   a   belt, 

'The  bull  WHS  a  fuvorlle  subject  lot  Cretan  art.  S«e  some  Ulaslratlons  in 
these  paeea.  Compare  alHO  the  later  story  of  the  Athenian  hero  Theseos  and 
the  Cretan  ifinotaiir  (bull),  in  any  colleclion  of  Oreak  legeeds,  a«  in  Haw< 
tbume's  Tangleaood  Tiile». 
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dra.-wn  tight  about  the  waist,  always  carried  his  dagger,  inlaid 
'ith  gold  figures.  Women's  dress  was  elaborate,  with  "care- 
^  fitting,  fine  sewing,  and  exquisite  embroidery."  The  skirts 
'STe  bell-shaped  —  like  a*inodern  fashion  of  fifty  years  ago  — 
*Od  flounced  with  ruffles ;  and  the  bodice  was  close-fitting,  low- 
^^ked,  and  short-sleeved,  —  much  more  like  female  dress  to^ay 
^^^an  the  later  Greek  and  Roman  robes  were.     Men  and  women 


CooKiHa  Utknsilh,  found  In  one  tomb  at  KnossOH. 

alike  wore  gold  bracelets  and  rings,  and  women  added  long  coils 
of  beaded  necklaces. 

Each  home  wove  its  own  cloth,  as  we  learn  from  the  loom- 
weights  in  every  house.  Each  hoiue,  too,  had  its  stone  mortars 
for  grinding  the  daily  supply  of  meal.  Kitchen  utensils  were 
varied  and  numerous.  They  include  perforated  skimmers  and 
strainers,  and  charcoal  carriers,  and  many  other  devices 
strangely  modem  in  shape.  Most  cooking  was  done  over  an 
open  fire  of  sticks  —  though  sometimes  there  was  a  sort  of 
recess  in  a  hearth,  over  which  a  kettle  st«od.  When  the  de- 
Btro^jng  foe  came  upon  Knossos,  one  carpenter  left  his  kit  of 
*°'*Js  hidden  under  a  stone  slab;  and   among  these  we   find 
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"  atLWB,  hammers,  adze,  chisels  heavy  and  light,  awls,  nails,  files, 
and  axes."    They  are  of  bronze,  of  course,  but  in  shape  they 
are  so  like  our  own  that  it  seems  probable  that  this  handicraft 
passed  down  its  skill  without  a  break  from  the  earliest  Earo- 
pean    civilization    to   the 
present.     One  huge  cross- 
cut saw,  like  our  lumber- 
man's,  was    found    in   a 
mountain  town,  —  used 
probably  to  cut  the  great 
trees  there  into  columns 
for  the  palaces. 

97.   The  dark  Bide  of  this 
splendid  civilization  has 
to  do  with  its  government 
aud  the   organization   of 
society.     Here,     Oriental 
features    prevailed.     The 
monarch  was  absolute; 
and  a  few  nobles  were  the 
only    others    who    found 
life   easy    and    pleasant. 
The  masses  were  far  mote 
abject  and  helpless  than 
in    later    Greek    history. 
The  direct  cause  of  the 
destruction  of  Cretan  cul- 
ture was  a  series  of  barbarian  invasions;    but  the  remains 
show  that  the  best  stages  of  art  had  already  passed  away. 
Probably  the  invasions  were  so  completely  successful  only  be- 
cause of  internal  decay,  such  as  usually  comes  to  despotic  states 
after  a  perioil  of  magnificence.     Some  excavators  think  they 
find  evidence  that  the  invaders  were  assisted  by  an  uprising  of 
the  oppressed  masses.     In  any  event,  fortunately,  many  of  the 
better  features  of  this  early  Aegean  civilization  were  adopted 
by  the  ooiiquornrs  and  preserved  for  time  to  come. 


Cretan  Vabb  of  later  [lericid.  sho 
tenclency  to  use  "  canveiitiunnllzei) 
ment.  Ctitica  believe  tliat  Bncb  vi 
dicate  a  period  of  deoay  In  Cretnu 
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Fob  Further  Reading.  —  Specially  suggested :  Davis*  Headings, 
Vol.  I,  No.  32,  gives  an  interesting  extract  from  an  account  of  Cretan 
Temains  by  one  of  the  discoverers.  Bury's  History  of  Greece,  7-11,  on 
Cretan  culture;  11>33,  on  remains  near  Mycenae  (half  these  pages  are 
given  to  illustrations)  ;  65-60,  on  the  Homeric  poems.  The  student  may 
best  omit  or  disregard  Professor  Bury -s  frequent  discussions  as  to  whether 
Cretans  or  Trojans  were  **  Greeks.*'  The  important  thing  about  each 
new  wave  of  invasion  is  not  its  race,  but  its  kind  of  culture,  and  where 
that  culture  came  from. 

Additional,  for  students  who  wish  wider  reading :   Hawes,  Crete  the 
Fore-runner  of  Greece;  or  Baikie,  Sea  Kings  of  Crete.     (Appendix.) 
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CHAPTER   X 

THE  HOMERIC  AGE 

ORIGIN 

98.  The  Achaeans.  —  Between  1500  and  1200  b.c.  a  great 
change  took  place  in  Greece.  The  civilization  pictured  by 
Homer  differs  greatly  from  the  earlier  one.  It  was  not  a 
development  from  the  earlier :  it  was  a  separate  culture,  from  a 
different  source.  The  Mycenaeans  and  Cretans  buried  their 
dead,  worshiped  ancestors,  used  no  iron,  and  lived  frugally, 
mainly  on  fish  and  vegetable  diet.  Homer's  Greeks  bum  their 
dead,  adore  a  sun  god,  use  iron  swords,  and  feast  all  night 
mightily  on  whole  roast  oxen.  So,  too,  in  dress,  manners,  and 
personal  appearance,  as  far  as  we  can  tell,  the  two  are  widely 
different.  The  early  Greeks,  as  their  pictures  show,  were 
short,  dark,  black-eyed,  like  the  modern  Greeks  and  like  all 
the  other  aborigines  of  southern  Europe.  But  Homer  de- 
scribes his  Greeks,  or  at  least  his  chieftains,  as  tall,  fair, 
yellow-haired,  and  blue-eyed.  In  many  ways,  too,  their  civi- 
lization was  ruder  and  more  primitive  than  the  one  it  replaced. 

This  second  civilization  of  Hellas  is  called  Achaean,  —  the 
name  which  "  Homer  "  gives  to  the  Greeks  of  his  time.  These 
Achaeans  were  part  of  a  vigorous  .race  dwelling  in  central 
Europe.  They  were  semibarbarians  in  that  home;  hut  some 
fortunate  chance  had  taught  them  to  use  iron.  About  1600  B.C. 
bands  of  these  fair-haired,  blue-eyed,  ox-eating  warriors,  drawn 
by  the  splendor  and  riches  of  the  south,  broke  into  Hellas,  as 
barbarians  of  the  north  so  many  times  since  have  broken  into 
southern  Europe.  These  mighty-limbed  strangers,  armed  with 
long  iron  swords,  established,  themselves   among  the  shorty 
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dark,  bronze-weaponed  natives,  dwelt  in  their  cities,  became 
their  chiefs,  married  their  women,  and  possessed  the  land. 

99.   Nature  of  their  Invasion.  —  The  occupation  of  the  land  by 
tb.e  invaders  was  a  slow  process,  involving  unrecorded  misery, 
generation  after  generation,  for  the  gentler,  peace-loving  na- 
tives.    An  Egyptian  inscription  of  the  period  declares  that 
"  the  islands  were  restless  and  disturbed,"  —  and  indeed  the 
Achaean  rovers  reached  even   Egypt   in   their  raids  (§  31). 
During  most  of  the  period,  the  newcomers  merely  filtered  into 
Hellas,  band  by  band,  seizing  a  little  island,  or  a  valley,  at  a 
time.    Occasionally,  larger  forces  warred  long  and  desperately 
about  some  stronghold.     Knossos,  without  defensive  walls,  fell 
earlj^  before  a  fleet  of  sea-rovers.     But  in  walled  cities,  like 
Tro^  and  Mycenae,  the  old  civilization  lived  on  for  three  cen- 
tuiries.     Much  of  the  time,  no  doubt,  there  was  peace  and 
int^Tcourse  between  the  Achaeans  and  such  cities ;  but  finally 
th^    invaders  mustered  in  force  enough  to  master  even  these. 
Horner's  ten-year  Trojan  War  may  be  based  upon  one  of  these 
closing  struggles. 

The  fair-haired  Achaeans  imposed  their  language  upon  the 
older  natives  (as  conquerors  commonly  do) ;  but,  in  course  of 
tiixie,  their  blood  was  absorbed  into  that  of  the  more  numerous 
conquered  people  —  as  has  happened  to  all  northern  invaders 
mto  southern  lands,  before  and  since.  The  physical  character- 
istics of  Homer's  Achaeans  left  no  more  trace  in  the  later 
^''eeks,  than  the  tall,  yellow-haired  Goths  who  conquered 
^Pa.in  and  Italy  in  the  fifth  century  after  Christ  have  left  in 
*^08e  countries. 

^%€  Achaean  and  Cretan  cultures  blended  more  equally  than  the 

^^  ^€tcesdidf  —  though  not  till  the  splendor  and  most  of  the  art 

'tlxe  older  civilization  had  been  destroyed.     The  change  of 

*^SUage  explains  in  part  the  loss  of  the  art  of  writing,  — 

^^^oli  probably  had  been  the  possession  of  only  a  small  class 

^Oribes,  in  any  case.     But  the  common  people,  we  may  be 

^^>  clung  tenaciously  to  their  old  customs  and  habits  of  life, 

.     ^  especially  to  their  religion.     When  next  we  see  the  Greek 
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civilization  clearly,  the  old  worship  of  ancestors,  of  which 
the  Homeric  poems  contain  no  mention,  had  reappeared  and 
mingled  with  the  newer  worship  of  the  Achaean  gods. 
Some  features  of  the  Acliaean  age  are  described  below, 

THE  TRIBAL  ORGANIZATION 

100.  The  Clan.  —  In  early  times  the  smallest  unit  in  Greek 
society  was  not  a  family  like  ours,  but  a  clan  (or  gens).  Each 
clan  was  a  group  of  kindred,  an  enlarged  kind  of  family.  Some 
clans  contained  perhaps  a  score  of  members ;  others  contained 
many  score. 

The  nearest  descendant  of  the  forefather  of  the  clan,  count- 
ing from  oldest  son  to  oldest  son,  was  tlie  clan  elder,  or  ^'  king." 
Kinship  and  worship  were  the  two  ties  which  held  a  clan  to- 
gether. These  two  bonds  were  really  one,  for  the  dan  religion 
was  a  tcorship  of  clan  ancestors.  If  provided  with  pleasing  meals 
at  proper  times  and  invoked  with  magic  formulas  (so  the  belief 
ran),  the  ghosts  of  the  ancient  elan  elders  would  continue  to 
aid  their  children.  The  food  was  actually  meant  for  the  ghost. 
Milk  and  wine  were  poured  into  a  hollow  in  the  ground,  while 
the  clan  elder  spoke  sacred  formulas  inviting  the  dead  to  eat.* 

This  worship  was  secret.  The  clan  tomb  was  the  altar,  and 
the  clan  elder  was  the  only  lawful  priest.  For  a  stranger  even 
to  see  the  worship  was  to  defile  it ;  for  him  to  learn  the  sacred 
formulas  of  the  clan  worship  was  to  secure  power  over  the  gods.' 
It  followed  that  marriage  became  a  "  religious  "  act.  The  woman 
renounced  her  own  gods,  and  was  accepted  by  her  husband's 
gods -into  their  clan.     Her  father,  of  course,  or  some  male  rela- 

^  Travelers  describe  similar  practices  among  primitive  peoples  to-day.  A 
Papuan  chief  prays:  *' Compassionate  Father!  Here  is  food  for  you.  Eat 
it,  and  be  kind  to  us!  "  t 

^  Primitive  races  think  of  words  as  in  some  strange  way  related  to  the 
things  they  stand  for  (as  the  spirit  to  the  body).  This  is  one  reason  for  belief 
in  "charms."  Those  who  knew  the  right  words  could  "  charm  "  the  gods  to. 
do  their  will.  The  Romans,  in  the  days  of  their  power,  always  kept  the  real 
name  of  their  chief  god  a  secret,  lest  some  foe  might  compel  or  induce  him 
to  surrender  the  city. 
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tive,  renounced  for  her,  and  gave  her  to  the  bridegroom  (the 
origin  of  "  giving  in  marriage  "  to-day).  After  that,  she  and 
her  future  children  were  in  law  and  in  religion  no  longer  "  re- 
lated "  to  her  father  and  his  clan.  Legal  relationship,  and 
inheritance  of  property,  came  through  males  only. 

101.  Later  Family  Worship.  —  In  like  manner  in  later  times,  as  the 
^uniiies  of  the  clan  became  distinct  units,  each  came  to  have  its  sepa- 
rate family  worship.    The  Hearth  was  the  family  altar.    Near  it  were 
Siouped  the  Penates^  or  images  of  household  gods  who  watched  over  the 
^uxuly.    The  father  was  the  priest.    Before  each  meal,  he  poured  out  on 
^e    Hearth  the  libation,  or  food-offering,  to  the  family  gods  and  asked 
their  blessing.    The  family  tomb  was  near  the  house,  **  so  that  the  sons/' 
^ym  Euripides  (a  later  Greek  poet;  §  221),  ^'in  entering  and  leaving 
their  dwelling^  might  always  meet  their  fathers  and  invoke  them,** 

X02.  The  Tribe.  —  Long  before  history  began,  clans  united 
into  larger  units.  In  barbarous  society  the  highest  unit  is  the 
triV>€,  which  is  a  group  of  clans  living  near  together  and  believ- 
'"S'  in  a  common  ancestor.  In  Greece  the  clan  elder  of  the 
lea,<3ing  clan  was  the  king  of  the  tribe  and  its  priest. 

X03.   The  Tribal  City.  —  Originally  a  tribe  dwelt  in  several 

cla.n  villages  in  the  valleys  around  some  convenient  hill.     On 

tliG  hilltop  was  the  place  of  common  worship.     A  ring  wall,  at 

a  oonvenient  part  of  the  slope,  easily  turned  this  sacred  place 

intio  a  citadel.     In  hilly  Greece  many  of  these  citadels  grew  up 

vettr  together;   and  so,  very  early,  groups  of  tribes  combined 

f  iiTther.     Perhaps  one  of  a  group  would  conquer  the  others  and 

compel  them  to  tear  down  their  separate  citadels  and  to  move 

tbeir  temples  to  its  center.     Tliis  made  a  city.    The  chief  of 

the  leading  tribe  then  became  the  priest-king  of  the  city. 

Sometimes,  of  course,  a  tribe  grew  into  the  city  stage  with- 
out absorbing  other  tribes ;  but,  in  general,  as  clans  federated 
into  tribes,  so  tribes  federated  into  cities^  either  peaceably  or 
througi^  ^ar,  xhe  later  Athenians  had  a  tradition  that  in  very 
^^"y  times  the  hero  Theseus  founded  their  city  by  bringing 
^^^tlier  four  tribes  living  in  Attica. 
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104.  The  City  the  Political  Unit.  -~V  the  cities  could  have  combined 
into  larger  units,  Greece  might  have  become  a  ^^  natkm-state^^^  like  modem 
England  or  France.  But  the  Greeks,  in  the  time  of  their  glory,  never 
got  beyond  a  city-etate.  To  them  the  same  word  meant  "  city "  and 
^*  state."  A  miion  of  cities,  by  which  any  of  them  gave  up  its  complete 
independence,  was  repugnant  to  Greek  feeling.  One  city  might  hold 
other  cities  in  subjection ;  but  it  never  admitted  their  people  to  any  kind  of 
citizenship.^  Nor  did  the  subject  cities  dream  of  asking  snch  a  thing. 
What  they  wanted,  and  would  never  cease  to  strive  for,  was  to  recover 
their  separate  independence.     To  each  Greeks  his  city  was  his  country. 

It  followed,  through  nearly  all  Greek  history,  that  the  poUticai^  rela- 
tions of  one  city  with  another  five  miles  away  were  foreign  relations, 
as  much  as  its  dealings  with  the  king  of  Persia.  Wars,  thertfore,  were 
constant  and  cruel.  Greek  life  was  concentrated  in  small  centers.  TMs  made 
it  vivid  and  intense;  but  the  division  of  Greek  resources  between  so  many  hostile 
centers  made  that  life  brief. 

governmp:nt  of  the  early  city-state 

105.  The  King.  —  The  city  had  three  political  elements  — 
king,  council  of  chiefs,  and  popular  assembly.  In  these  we 
may  see  the  germs  of  later  monarchic,  aristocratic,  and  demo- 
cratic governments.     (For  these  terms,  see  §  85,  note.) 

The  king  was  leader  in  war,  judge  in  peace,  and  priest  at  all 
times.  His  power  was  much  limited  by  custom  and  by  the 
two  other  political  orders. 

106.  A  council  of  chiefs  aided  the  king,  —  and  checked  him. 
These  chiefs  were  originally  the  clan  elders  and  the  members 
of  the  royal  family.  JSocialh/ they  were  the  king's  equals;  and 
in  government  he  could  not  do  anything  in  defiance  of  their 
wish.  If  a  ruler  died  without  a  grown-up  son,  the  council 
could  elect  a  king,  although  they  chose  usually  from  the  royal 
family. 

1  Can  the  student  see  a  connection  between  this  fact  and  the  "exclusive  " 
character  of  clan  and  tribal  and  city- worship,  as  described  above  ? 

2  ••  Political  "  means  "relating  tx)  government."  The  word  must  be  used 
frequently  in  history.  In  other  relations,  as  in  trade  and  religion  and  cul- 
ture, the  Greek  cities  did  not  think  of  one  another  as  foreigners,  to  any  such 
degree  as  in  political  matters. 
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107.  The  Asaembly.  —  The  common  freemen  came  together 
for  worship  and  for  games;  and  sometimes  the  king  called 
tlicm  together,  to  listen  to  plans  that  had  been  adopted  by  him 
skixd  the  chiefs.  Then  the  freemen  shouted  approval  or  muttered 
dlisapproval.  They  could  not  start  new  movements.  There 
^^eie  no  regular  meetings  and  few  spokesmen,  and  the  general 
reverence  for  the  chiefs  made  it  a  daring  deed  for  a  common 
man  to  brave  them.  If  the  chiefs  and  king  agreed,  it  was  easy 
^or  them  to  get  their  way  with  the  Assembly. 

However,  even  in  war,  when  the  authority  of  the  nobles  was 
greatest,  the  Assembly  had  to  be  persuaded:  it  covld  not  be 
ordered.  Homer  shows  that  sometimes  a  common  man  ven- 
tured to  oppose  the  "  kings." 

Thug,  in  one  Assembly  before  Troy,  the  Greeks  break  away  to  seize 

^6ir  ships  and  return  home.    Odysseus  hurries  among  them,  and  by  per- 

suafiion  and  threats  forces  them  back  to  the  Assembly,  until  only  Thersites 

''^'^laon,  —  **  Thersites,  uncontrolled  of  speech,  whose  mind  was  full  of 

'^opde  wherewith  to  strive  against  the  chiefs.     Hateful  was  he  to  Achilles 

above  all,  and  to  Odysseus, /or  them  he  was  wont  to  revile.     But  now  with 

^^li  shout  he  poured  forth  his  upbraidings  even  upon  goodly  Agamem- 

«o«.  ■»"»    Odysseus,  it  is  true,  rebukes  him  sternly  and  smites  him  into 

®leiioe,  while  the  crowd  laughs.     *'  Homer ''  sant?  to  please  the  chieftains, 

^  Patrons,  —  and  so  he  represents  Thersites  as  a  cripple,  ugly  and  un- 

P^PU^lar ;  but  there  must  have  been  such  popular  opposition  to  the  chiefs, 

^0^9-  ^nd  then,  or  the  minstrel  would  not  have  mentioned  such  an  incident 

**  ^U.    Says  a  modem  scholar,  —  A  chieftain  who  had  been  thwarted, 

P^^^^ps,  by  some  real  Thersites  during  the  day,  **  would  over  his  evening 

^f^^    enjoy  the  poet's  travesty,  and  long  for  the  good  old  times  when 

[Oci^ggg^gj    could  put   down   impertinent  criticism  by  the  stroke   of 

^^    knotty  scepter." » 

SOCIETY   AND   INDUSTRY 

^08.  Society  was  simple.  The  Homeric  poems  attribute 
^^^Ith  and  luxury  to  a  few  places  (where  probably  some  frag- 
^^Xits  of  the  Cretan  civilization   survived) ;    but  these   are 

Davit*  Readings,  Vol.  I,  No.  33,  reproduces  the  best  Homeric  account  of 
^'^  **  Assembly  "  in  war  time.    It  contains  also  the  Thersites  story  complete. 
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plainly  exceptions  to  the  general  rule.  When  the  son  of 
Odysseus  leaves  his  native  Ithaca  and  visits  Menelaus,  he  is 
astounded  by  the  splendor  of  the  palace,  with  its  "  gleam  as  of 
sun  and  moon/'  and  whispers  to  his  companion :  — 

**  Mark  the  flashing  of  bronze  through  the  echoing  halls,  and  the  flashing 
of  gold  and  of  amber  and  of  silver  and  of  ivory.  Such  like,  methinks, 
is  the  court  of  Olympian  Zeus.  .  .  .  Wonder  comes  over  me  as  I  look."  ^ 

But  mighty  Odysseus  had  built  his  palace  with  his  own 
hands.  It  has  been  well  called  —  from  the  poet's  description 
—  *'  a  rude  farmhouse,  where  swine  wallow  in  the  court."  And 
the  one  petty  island  in  which  Odysseus  was  head-king  held 
scores  of  yet  poorer  "  kings."  So,  too,  when  Odysseus  is  ship- 
wrecked on  an  important  island,  he  finds  the  daughter  of  the 
chief  king  —  the  princess  Nausicaa — doing  a  washing,  with 
her  band  of  maidens  (treading  out  the  dirt  by  trampling  the 
clothes  with  their  bare  feet  in  the  water  of  a  running  brook). 
Just  before,  the  "  queen  "  was  pictured,  busy  in  gathering  to- 
gether the  palace  linen  for  this  event.  Stick  descriptions  are 
the  tf/pical  ones  in  the  poems. 

109.  Manners  were  harsh.  In  the  Trojan  War,  the  Greeks 
left  the  bodies  of  the  slain  enemy  unburied,  to  be  half  devoured 
by  packs  of  savage  dogs  that  hung  about  the  camp  for  such 
morsels.  The  common  boast  was  to  have  given  a  foe's  body  to 
the  dogs.^  When  the  noble  Trojan  hero.  Hector,  falls,  the 
Greek  kings  gather  alK)ut  the  dead  body,  "  arid  no  one  came  who 
did  not  add  his  wound.^^  The  chiefs  fought  in  bronze  and  iron 
armor,  usually  in  chariots.  The  common  free  men  followed  on 
foot,  without  armor  or  effective  weapons,  and  seem  to  have 
counted  for  little  in  war.  Ordinary  prisoners  became  slaves  as 
a  matter  of  course.     But  when  the  chiefs  were  taken,  they  were 

1  Read  the  story  in  the  Odyssey,  or  in  Vol.  I,  No.  37,  of  Davis*  Reelings. 

2  The  Iliad  opens  with  the  stt)ry  of  a  pestilence,  which  almost  drove  the 
Greeks  from  Troy.  The  poet  ascribes  it  to  the  anger  of  the  Sun-god,  Apollo, 
who  shot  his  arrows  upon  the  camp.  Little  wonder  that  the  sun's*ray8,  in  a 
warm  climate,  should  produce  pestilence,  uuder  such  conditions! 
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murdered  in  cold  blood,  unless  they  could  tempt  the  victor  to 
spare  them  for  ransom.  Female  captives,  even  princesses,  ex* 
pected  no  better  fate  than  slavery. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  hints  of  natural  and  happy 
family  life,  of  joyous  festivals,  and  games  and  dances,  and  of 
wholesome,  contented  work.^ 

110.  Oocu|Mition8.  —  The  mass  of  the  people  were  small  farmers, 
though  their  houses  were  grouped  in  villages.'  Even  the  kings 
tilled  their  farms,  in  part  at  least,  with  their  own   hands. 
Odysseus  can  drive  the  oxen  at  the  plow  and  "  cut  a  clean  fur- 
row '' ;  and  when  the  long  days  begin  he  can  mow  all  day  with 
^l^e    crooked    scythe,    "pushing    clear    until    late    eventide." 
^ves  were  few,  except  about  the  great  chiefs.     There  they 
served  as  household  servants  and  as  farm  hands ;  and  they 
seem  to  have  been  treated  kindly.^     There  had  appeared,  how- 
^^^r,  a  class  of  miserable  landless  freemen^  who  hired  them- 
selves to  farmers.     When  the  ghost  of  Achilles  (the  invincible 
Oreek  chieftain)  wishes  to  name  to  Odysseus  the  most  unhappy 
^ot  among  mortals,  he  selects  that  of  the  hired  servant  (§  112). 
'^t.rtisans  and  smiths  were  found  among  the  retainers  of  the 
?rea.t  chiefs.     They  were  highly  honored,  but  their  skill  was 
^^     inferior   to  that  of  the    Cretan   age.     Some   shields   and 
Jiila^id  weapons  of  that  earlier  period  had  passed  into  the  hands 
^^  "the  Achaeans ;  and  these  were  always  spoken  of  as  the  work 
°^  I^ephaestus,  the  god  of  fire  and  of  metal  work. 

-<^  separate  ckbss  of  traders  had  not  arisen.  The  chiefs,  in  the 
iJ^t^ivals  of  farm  labor,  turned  to  trading  voyages  now  and 
th^x>,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  increase  their  profits  by  piracy. 
It  Mras  no  offense  to  ask  a  stranger  whether  he  came  as  a  pirate 
^^  ^or  peaceful  trade.     {Odyssey,  iii,  60-70.) 

^  Davis'  Readings,  Vol.  I,  No.  35. 

*  I'or  farm  life,  see  an  extract  in  Davis'  Reading:*,  Vol.  I,  No.  39. 

^hen  Odysseus  returned  from  his  twenty  years  of  war  and  wandering, 
"®  *>aade  himself  known  first  to  a  faithful  swineherd  and  one  other  servant  — 
^olVi  slaves;  and  '*They  threw  tlieir  arms  round  wise  Odysseus  and  passion- 
ately Ugged  his  face  and  neck.  So  likewise  did  Odysseus  kiss  their  heads  and 
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111.  Religious  Ideas. — It  has  been  said  above  that  the 
Achaeans  brought  in  a  new  worship  of  the  forces  of  nature. 
Their  lively  fancy  persojiified  these  in  the  forms  and  cJiaracters 
of  men  and  women  —  built  in  a  somewhat  more  majestic  mold 
than  human  men.  The  great  gods  lived  on  cloud-capped 
Mount  Olympus,  and  passed  their  days  in  feasting  and  laugh- 
ter and  other  pleasures.  When  the  chief  god,  Zeus,  slept, 
things  sometimes  went  awry,  for  the  other  gods  plotted  against 
his  plans.  His  wife  Hera  was  exceedingly  jealous  — for  which 
she  had  much  reason  —  and  the  two  had  many  a  family 
wrangle.  Some  of  the  gods  went  down  to  aid  their  favorites 
in  war,  and  were  wounded  by  human  weapons. 

The  twelve  great  Olympian  deities  were  as  follows  (the  Latiu  names 
are  given  in  parentheses)  :  — 

Zeus  (Jupiter),  the  supreme  god;  god  of  the  sky  ;  ** father  of  gods 
and  men.'' 

Poseidon  (Neptune),  god  of  the  sea. 

ApollOj  the  sun  god ;  god  of  wisdom,  poetry,  prophecy,  and  medicine. 

Ares  (Mars),  god  of  war. 

Hephaestus  (Vulcan),  god  of  fire  —  the  lame  smith. 

Hermes  (Mercury),  god  of  the  wind  ;  messenger;  god  of  cunning,  of 
thieves,  and  of  merchants. 

Hera  (Juno),  sister  and  wife  of  Zeus ;  (lueen  of  the  sky. 

Athene  (Minerva),  goddess  of  wisdom  ;  female  counterpart  of  Apollo. 

Artemis  (Diana),  goddess  of  the  moon,  of  maidens,  and  of  hunting. 

Aphrodite  (Venus),  goddess  of  love  and  beauty. 

Demeter  (Ceres),  the  earth  goddess  —  controlling  fertility. 

Hestia  (Vesta),  the  deity  of  .the  home  ;  goddess  of  the  hearth  fire. 

The  Greeks  thought  also  of  all  the  world  about  them  as 
peopled  by  a  multitude  of  lesser  local  gods  and  demigods  — 
spirits  of  spring  and  wood  and  river  and  hill  —  all  of  whom, 
too,  they  personified  as  glorious  youths  or  maidens.  Surely  to 
give  the  gods  beautiful  human  forms,  rather  than  the  revolting 
bodies  of  lower  animals  and  reptiles  (§  24)  was  an  advance, 
even  though  it  fell  far  short  of  the  noble  religious  ideas  of  the 
Hebrews  and  Persians.  And  in  a  multitude  of  legends  the 
Greek  poets  gave  to  these  gods  a  delightful  charm,  which  has 
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made  their  stories  a  lasting  possession  of  the  world's  culture,*  — 
and  which  indeed  kept  this  worship  alive  among  the  later 
Gr reeks  long  after  the  primitive  ideas  in  that  worship  were 
really  outgrown.  Even  in  the  early  period,  noble  religious 
tlioughts  sometimes  appear.  In  the  Odyssey  the  poet  exclaims : 
**  Verily,  the  blessed  gods  love  not  froward  deeds,  but  they 
reverence  justice  and  the  righteous  acts  of  men." 

112.  Ideas  of  a  Future  Life- — The  Greeks  believed  in  a  place 
of  terrible  punishment  [Tartarus)  for  a  few  great  offenders 
agaiuBt  the  gods,  and  in  an  Elysium  of  supreme  pleasure  for  a 
very  few  others  particularly  favored  by  the  gods.  But  for  the 
mass  of  men  tho  future  life  was  to  be  "  a  washed-out  copy  of 
the  brilliant  life  on  earth"  —  its  pleasures  and  pains  both 
shadowy.  Thus  Odysseus  tells  how  he  met  Achilles  in  the 
home  of  the  dead  :  — 

'*  And  he  knew  me  straightway,  when  he  had  drunk  the  dark  blood  [of 
*  sacEifice  to  the  dead]  ;  yea,  and  he  wept  aloud,  and  shed  big  tears  as  he 
stretched  forth  his  hands  in  his  longing  to  reach  me.  But  it  might  not  be, 
for  he  had  now  no  steadfast  strength  nor  power  at  all  in  moving^  such  as 
was  aforetime  in  his  supple  limbs.  .  .  .  But  lo,  other  spirits  of  the  dead 
"^^  be  departed  stood  sorrowing,  and  each  one  asked  of  those  that  were 
<iear  to  them."  —  Odyssey,  xi,  390  ff . 

-^^d  in  their  discourse,  Achilles  exclaims  sorrowfully:  — 

^ay,   speak  not  comfortably  to  me  of  death,  O  great  Odysseus. 

pother  fjjould  I  live  on  ground  as  the  hireling  of  another,  even  with  a 

*3Jid  man  who  had  no  great  livelihood,  than  hear  sway  among  all  the 
dead,'*-' 


*o^    FcBTHER   Reading.  —  Specially   suggested:     Davis'    Readings, 
I»    No8.  83-38  (most  of  these  already  referred  to  in  footnotes). 
^^itional:  Bury,  pp.  69-79. 

**i©  legends  of  heroes  and  demigods,  like  Hercules,  Theseus,  and  Jason,  are 
*'^   for  young  people  charmingly  by  Hawthorne,  Gayley,  Guerber,  and 

^^^^^y.    The  stories  have  no  historical  value  that  could  be  made  clear  in  a 

WMK  U|^^  ^jjjg .  |J^^.  gygjy  y^Qj  j^jj  gipl  ghould  know  them. 


^       CHAPTER  XI 

FROM  THE  ACHABAN8  TO  THE  PERSIAN  WARS 

(1000-600  B.C.) 

A  NEW  AGE 

113.  The  Dorian  Conquest.  —  The  Achaean  conquests  c 
about  1200  B.C.  For  two  centuries  Hellas  was  troubled 
by  the  usual  i)etty  wars  between  small  states.  But,  £ 
1000  B.C.,  the  revival  of  culture  was  checked  again  for  a  huB 
years  by  new  destructive  invasions  from  the  north. 

The  new  barbarians  called  themselves  Dorians.  They 
to  have  been  closely  allied  in  language  to  the  Achaeans ; 
they  were  probably  merely  a  rear  guard  which  had  sto 
for  two  hundred  years  somewhere  in  northern  Hellas.  ' 
conquered  because  they  had  adopted  a  new  and  better  mil 
organization.  The  Achaeans  fought  still  in  Homeric  fas 
—  the  chiefs  in  chariots,  and  their  followers  as  an  unwi 
ill-armed  mob.  The  Dorians  introduced  the  use  of  h< 
armed  infantry,  with  long  spears,  in  regular  array  and 
ranks. 

By  900  B.C.,  the  movements  of  the  tribes  had  ceased, 
conquering  Dorians  had  settled  down,  mainly  in  the  Pel 
nesus.  This  district  had  been  the  center  of  the  Mycet 
and  Achaean  glory,  but  it  now  lost  its  leadership  in  cul 
When  civilization  took  a  new  start  in  Hellas,  soon  after 
it  was  from  new  centers —  in  Attica  and  in  Asia  Minor. 

114.  Phoenician  Influence.  —  77ie  civilization  which  the  A 
ans  and  Dorians  had  destroyed  at  Mycenae  and  Crete 
restored  to  them  in  jxirt  by  the  Phoenicians.  After  the  overt 
of  Cretan  power,  Phoenicia  for  many  centuries  was  the  let 
sea-power  of  the  Mediterranean  (1500-600  b.c).     Espec 
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among  the  islands  and  coasts  of  the  Aegean,  did  her  traders 

barter  with  the  inhabitants  (much  as  English  traders  did  two 

hwndred  years  ago  with  American   Indiam),  tempting  them 

^with  strange  wares  of  small  value,  and  counting  it  best  gain  of 

all  if  they  could  lure  curious  maidens  on  board  their  black 

ships  for  distant  slave  markets.    In  return,  however,  they  made 

many  an  unintentional  payment.     Language  shows  that  the 

Phoenicians  gave  to  the  Greeks  the  names  (and  so,  no  doubt, 

the  use)  of  linen,  myrrh,  cinnamon,  frankincense,  soap,  lyres, 

cosmetics,  and  writing  tablets.     The  forgotten  art  of  writing 

they  introduced  again,  —  this  time  with  a  true  alphabet.     But 

the  lively  Hellenes  were  not  slavish  imitators.     Whatever  the 

strangers  brought  them,  they  improved  and  made  their  own. 

115.  The  Gap  in  our  Knowledge.  —  The  Dorians  had  no 
Homer,  as  the  Achaeans  had,  nor  did  they  leave  magnifi- 
cent monuments,  as  the  Mycenaeans  did.  Accordingly,  after 
Homer,  there  is  a  blank  in  our  knoidedge  for  nearly  Jive  cen- 
turies. Great  changes,  however,  took  place  during  these 
obscure  centuries ;  and  in  a  rough  way  we  can  see  what  they 
^ere,  hy  comparing  Homeric  Greece  with  (he  historic  Greece  that 

• 

w  revealed  when  the  curtain  rises  again. 

This  "  rising  of  the  curtain  "  took  place  about  650  b.c.  By 
tliat  time  the  Greeks  had  begun  to  use  the  alphabet  freely. 
The  next  150  years,  however,  merely  continued  movements 
^Uch  were  already  well  under  way ;  and  the  whole  period, 
^oiu  the  Dorian  conquest  to  the  year  500,  can  be  treated  as  a 
^it  (S§  116  fp.). 

to  that  half  thousand  years  belonged  six  great  movements,  (i)  The 
Queues  awoke  to  a  feeling  that  they  were  one  people  as  compared  with 
ottier  peoples,  (a)  They  extended  Hellenic  culture  widely  by  coloniza- 
^^  (3)  The  system  of  government  everywhere  underwent  great 
^^ge.  (4)  Sparta  became  a  great  military  power,  whose  leadership 
^War  the  other  Greek  states  were  willing  to  recognize.  (5)  Athens 
^niea  democracy.  (6)  A  great  intellectual  development  appeared, 
^^^^fested  in  architecture,  painting,  sculpture,  poetry,  and  philosophy. 

^h  of  the  six  movements  will  be  described  briefly. 
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L     UNITY  OF  FEELING 

116.  Greeks  camC  to  think  of  all  Hellenes  as  one  race,  coi 

with  other  peoples  —  in  spite  of  many  subdivisions 
themselves.  The  Iliad  does  not  make  it  clear  whether 
looked  upon  the  Trojans  as  Greeks  or  not  Apparer 
cared  little  about  the  question.  Five  hundred  years  lat< 
a  question  would  have  been  a  first  consideration  to 
Greek.  The  Greeks  had  not  become  one  nation :  that  i 
had  not  come  under  the  same  government.  But  the 
come  to  believe  in  a  kinship  with  each  other,  to  take  p 
their  common  civilization,  and  to  set  themselves  apart 
the  rest  of  the  world.  The  three  chief  forces  whic 
created  this  oneness  of  feeling  were  language,  literatuf 
the  Olympian  religion,  with  its  games  and  oracles. 

a.  The  Greeks  understood  eadi  other's  diaiectSf  whi 
men  of  other  speech  about  them  they  called  "  Barbaria; 
babblers  (Bar'-bar-oi).  Tliis  likeness  of  language  made  U% 
for  all  Greeks  to  2>os8ess  the  same  literature.  The  pa 
Homer  were  sung  and  recited  in  every  village  for  oen 
and  the  universal  pride  in  Homer,  and  in  the  glories 
later  literature,  had  much  to  do  in  binding  the  Greet 
one  people. 

b.  The  i)oets  invented  a  system  of  relationship.  Tl: 
inhabitant  of  Hellas,  they  said,  was  a  certain  Hellen,  w! 
three  sons,  Aeolus,  Dorus,  and  Xuthus.  Xuthus  becai 
father  of  Achaeus  and  Ion.  Aeolus,  Dorus,  Achaeus,  ai 
were  the  ancestors  of  all  Hellenes,  —  in  the  four  grea 
sions,  Aeolians,  Dorians,  Achaeans,  and  lonians.  This 
of  fables  made  it  easier  for  the  Cheeks  to  believe  themsdx 
nected  by  blood, 

c.  Three  special  features  of  the  Olympian  religion  he) 
bind  Greeks  together,  —  the  Olympic  Games,  the  Delphic 
and  the  various  Amphictyonies  (§§  117,  118,  119). 

117.  The  Olympic  Games.  —  To  the  great  festivals  of  s* 
the  gods,  men  flocked  from  all  Hellas.     This  was  esp 
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tnie  of  the  Olympic  games.  These  were  celebrated  each  fourth 
7«ar  at  Olympia,  in  £lis,  in  honor  of  Zeus.  The  contests  con- 
^sted  of  foot  races,  chariot  races,  wrestling,  and  boxing.  The 
Victors  were  felt  to  have  won  the  highest  honor  open  to  any 

®reek.    They  received  merely  an  olive  wreath  at  Olympia; 

**tit  at  their  homes  they  were  honored  with  inscriptions  and 


BoiNa  o 


(olhUIic  Jleld)  I 


Statues.  Only  Greeks  could  take  part  in  the  contests,  and  there 
Was  a  strong  feeling  that  all  wars  between  Greek  states  should 
be  suspended  during  the  month  of  the  festival. 

1^0  these  games  came  merchants,  to  secure  the  best  market 
for  rare  wares.  Heralds  proclaimed  treaties  there  —  as  the  best 
Way  to  make  them  known  through  all  Hellas.  Poets,  orators, 
and  artists  gathered  there;  and  gradually  the  intellectual  con- 
teats  and  exhibitions  became  the  most  important  feature  of 
tl»e  meeting.     The  oration  or  poem  or  statue  wTiich  was  praised 
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by  the  crowds  at  Olympia  had  received  the  approval  of  the 
most  select  and  intelligent  judges  that  could  be  brought 
together  anywhere  in  the  world. 

These  intellectual  contests,  however,  did  not  become  part  of  the 
sacred  games.  Nor  was  any  prize  given  to  the  winner.  The  four-year 
periods  between  the  games  were  called  Olympiads,  These  periods  finally 
became  the  Greek  units  in  counting  time :  all  events  were  dated  from  what 
was  believed  to  be  the  first  recorded  Olympiad,  beginning  in  776  b.c.  An 
admirable  account  of  the  Olympic  Chimes  is  given  in  Davis*  Headings, 
Vol.  I,  No.  44.  But  the  student  will  enjoy  even  more  the  vivid  picture  in 
Dr.  Davis'  novel,  A  Victor  of  Salamis. 

118.  The  Delphic  Oracle.  —  Apollo,  the  sun  god,  was  also  the 
god  of  prophecy.  One  of  his  chief  temples  was  at  Delphi,  far 
up  the  slopes  of  Mount  Parnassus,  amid  wild  and  rugged 
scenery.  From  a  fissure  in  the  ground,  within  the  temple, 
volcanic  gases  poured  forth.  A  priestess  would,  when  desired, 
inhale  the  gas  until  she  passed  into  a  trance  (or  seemed  to  do 
so) ;  and,  while  in  this  state,  she  was  supposed  to  see  into  the 
future,  by  the  aid  of  the  god.  The  advice  of  this  "orocZe"  was 
sought  by  men  and  by  governments  throughout  all  H9Uas.  (See 
further  in  Davis^  Readings,  Vol.  I,  Nos.  41^3.) 

119.  Amphictyonies.  —  There  was  an  ancient  league  of  Greek 
tribes  to  protect  the  temple  at  Delphi.  This  was  known  as 
the  Amphictyonic  League  (league  of  "dwellers-round-about"). 
Smaller  amphictyonies,  for  the  protection  of  other  temples, 
were  common  in  Greece.  In  early  Greek  history,  they  were 
the  only  hint  of  a  movement  toward  a  union  of  states.  All 
these  leagues,  it  is  true,  were  strictly  religious  in  purpose,  and 
not  at  all  like  political  unions.  The  Delphic  Amphictyony, 
however,  did  in  a  way  represent  the  whole  Greek  people.  All 
important  states  sent  delegates  to  its  "  Council,"  which  held 
regular  meetings;  and  every  division  of  the  Greek  race  felt 
that  it  had  a  share  in  the  oracle  and  in  its  League. 

120.  Dorians  and  lonians.  —  At  the  cost  of  some  digression,  this  is 
the  best  place  to  note  that  through  all  later  Greek  history  (after  6oo  B.C.) 
f/ke  two  leading  races  were  the  Dorians  and  the  lonians,    (See  §  z  i6  fr^  abore.) 
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Bf  600  B.C.  the  Dorians  had  their  chief  strength  in  the  Peloponnesus, 
what  the  lonians  held  Attica  and  most  of  the  islands  of  the  Aegean. 
The  lonians.  seem  to  have  been  descendants  of  the  original  inhabitants 
of  (fleece,  mixed  with  tribes  of  the  Achaean  invasion. 

Athens  was  the  leading  city  of  the  lonians.  The  Athenians  were  sea- 
faren  and  traders ;  they  preferred  a  democratic  government ;  they  were 
open  to  new  ideas  —  "  always  seeking  some  new  thing  " ;  and  they  were 
interested  in  art  and  literature.  Sparta  was  the  leading  city  of  the 
l)orians.  The  Spartans  were  a  military  settlement  of  conquerors,  in  a 
fertile  valley,  organized  for  defense  and  ruling  over  slave  tillers  of  the 
■oil.  They  were  warrhrsy  not  traders;  aristocratic,  not  democratic; 
(Ofts^rvativef  not  progressive ;  practical,  not  artistic. 

Some  writers  used  to  explain  the  differences  between  Athens  and  Sparta 
OD  ttie  ground  of  race,  and  teach  that  all  lonians  were  naturally  demo- 
cratic and  progressive,  while  all  Dorians  were  naturally  aristocratic  and 
conservative.     But  it  has  been  pointed  out  that  Dorian  colonies  in  Italy 
^^  Sicily  (like  Syracuse)  resembled  Athens  more  than  they  did  Sparta. 
^^tr  physical  surroundings  were  more  like  those  of  Athens,  also.     To-day 
scholars  look  with  suspicion  upon  all  attempts  to  explain  differences  in 
civiliaation  on  the  ground  of  inborn  race  tendencies.     For  Spaita  and 
Atlieng^  the  explanation  certainly  is  found  mainly  in  the  difference  in 
Physical  surroundings. 

II.     EXPANSION   BY   COLONIZATION 

1-31.  First  Period.  —  While  Greek  civilization  was  becoming 
nioxre  united  in  feeling,  it  was  becoming  more  scattered  in 
sp^Xie.  The  old  tribes  which  the  Dorians  drove  out  of  the 
^^loponnesus  jostled  other  tribes  into  motion  all  over  Greece, 
Mifi  some  of  the  fugitives  carried  the  seeds  of  Greek  culture 
more  widely  than  before  along  the  coasts  of  the  Aegean. 

This  period  of  colonization  lasted  about  a  century,  from 

1000  to  900  B.C.     Its  most  important  fact  was  the  Hellenizing 

oi  the  western  coast  of  Asia  Minor. ,  Some  of  this  district  had 

been  Greek  before ;  but  now  large  reinforcements  arrived  from 

the  main  Greek  peninsula,  and  all  non-Hellenic  tribes  were 

suDdued  or  driven  out.     Large  bodies  of  Ionian  refugees  from 

the  Peloponnesus  had  sought  refuge  in  Ionian  Attica.     But 

Attica  could  not  support  them  all ;   and  soon  they  began  to 
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cross  the  sea  to  Asia  Minor.     There  they  established  them^ — 
selves  in  twelve  great  cities,  of  which  the  most  important  wen 
Miletus  and  Ephesxis,     The  whole  middle  district  of  that  coast 
took  the  name  loniay  and  was  united  in  an  amphictyony. 

122.  Second  Period.  —  A  century  later,  there  began  a  still 
wider  colonizing  movement,  which  went  on  for  two  hundred 
years  (800-600  b.c),  doubling  the  area  of  Hellas  and  spread- 
ing it  far  outside  the  old  Aegean  home.  The  cause  this  time 
was  not  war.  Greek  cities  were  growing  anxious  to  seize  the 
Mediterranean  commerce  from  the  Phoenicians.  The  new  colo- 
nies were  founded  largely  for  trading  stations. 

Thus  Miletus  sent  colony  after  colony  to  the  north  shore  of 
the  Black  Sea,  to  control  the  corn  trade  there.  Sixty  Greek 
towns  fringed  that  sea  and  its  straits.  The  one  city  of  Chalcis, 
in  Euboea,  planted  thirty-two  colonies  on  the  TJiracian  coast, 
to  secure  the  gold  and  silver  mines  of  that  region.  On  the 
west,  ASicily  became  almost  wholly  Greek,  and  sontliem  Italy 
took  the  proud  name  of  Magna  Graecia  (Great  Greece).  In- 
deed, settlements  were  sown  from  end  to  end  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. Among  the  more  important  of  the  colonies  were 
Syracuse  in  Sicily,  Tarentuni,  Sybaris,  and  Croton  in  Italy, 
Corcyra  near  the  mouth  of  the  Adriatic,  Massilia  (Marseilles) 
in  Gaul,  Olynthus  in  Thrace,  Cyrene  in  Africa,  Byzantium  at 
the  Black  Sea's  mouth,  and  Nau<:ratis  in  Egypt  (§  32).* 

123.  Method  of  Founding  Colonies.  —  Many  motives  besides 
the  commercial  assisted  this  movement.  Sometimes  a  city 
found  its  population  growing  too  fast  for  its  grain  supply. 
Often  there  was  danger  of  class  struggles,  so  that  it  seemed 
well  to  get  rid  of  the  more  adventurous  of  the  poorer  citizens. 
Perhaps  some  daring  youth  of  a  noble  family  longed  for  a  more 
active  life  than  he  found  at  home,  and  was  glad  to  become  the 
head  of  a  new  settlement  on  a  distant  frontier. 

In  any  case  the  oracle  at  Delphi  was  first  consulted.  If  the 
reply  was  favorable,  announcements  were  made  and  volunteers 


^  Map  study :  on  outline  maps,  or  ou  the  board,  locate  the  districts  and  cities 
mentioned  iu  §§  121  and  122. 
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*eie  gathered  for  the  expedition.  The  mother  city  always 
SBve  the  sacred  fire  for  the  new  city  hearth,  and  appointed  the 
"founder."  This  "founder"  established  the  new  settlement 
^ith  religious  rites  and  distributed  the  inhabitants,  who 
Uronged  in  from  all  sides,  into  artifidid  tribes  and  clans. 


2^  agonists  ceased  to  be  citizens  of  timr  old  koite,  and  ike 
new  city  enjoyed  complete  iiulependence.  The  colony  recognized 
a  religious  connection  with  its  "  metropolis "  (mother  city), 
and  of  course  there  were  often  strong  bonds  of  friendship 
between  the  two;  but  there  was  no  political  union  between 
them  —  until  Athens  invented  a  new  form  of  colony  which  will 
be  described  later  (§  148). 

III.     CHANGES   IN   GOVERNMENT 

121.  The  Kings  overthrown  by  Oligarchies.  —  Between  1000 

and  500  b.c.  the  "  kings  "  disappeared  from  every  Greeli  city 
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except  Sparta  and  Argos,  and  even  in  those  cities  they  lost  most 
of  their  old  power.  The  change  was  the  work  of  the  nobles ; 
and  that  class  divided  the  royal  power  among  themselves. 
Monarchies  gave  way  to  oligarchies. 

A  Homeric  king,  we  have  seen,  had  three  kinds  of  duties :  he 
was  war  chief,  judge,  and  priest.  The  office  of  war  chief  could 
least  safely  be  left  to  the  accident  of  birth.  Accordingly  the 
nobles  took  away  this  part  of  the  king^s  duties  first,  turning 
it  over  to  officers  whom  they  elected  from  among  themselves. 
Then,  as  judicial  work  increased  with  the  growth  of  city  life, 
special  judges  were  chosen  to  take  over  that  part  of  the  king's 
work.  The  priestly  dignity  was  connected  most  closely  with 
family  descent  (§§  101,  102):  therefore  it  was  left  longest  a 
matter  of  inheritance. 

This,  then,  was  the  general  order  of  the  changes  by  which 
the  rule  of  one  man  became  the  rule  of  "  the  few^  The  process 
was  gradual  j  the  means  and  occasion  varied.  A  contest  be- 
tween two  rivals  for  the  throne,  or  the  dying  out  of  a  royal 
line,  or  a  weak  king  or  a  minor,  —  any  of  these  conditions  made 
it  easy  for  the  nobles  to  encroach  upon  the  royal  power. 

125.  Oligarchies  overthrown  by  Tyrants.  —  Originally,  the  aris- 
tocratic element  consisted  of  the  council  of  clan  elders  (§  106), 
but  with  time  it  had  become  modified  in  many  ways.  Some- 
times the  families  of  a  few  great  chiefs  had  come  to  over- 
shadow the  rest.  In  other  places,  groups  of  conquering  families 
ruled  the  descendants  of  the  conquered.  Sometimes,  perhaps, 
wealth  helped  to  draw  the  line  between  "  the  few ''  and  "  the 
many."  At  all  events,  there  was  in  all  Greek  cities  a  sharp  line 
between  two  clcuises,  —  one  calling  itself  "  the  few,"  "  the  good," 
"the  noble";  and  another  called  by  these  "the  many,"  "the 
bad,"  "  the  base." 

"  The  few "  had  succeeded  the  kings.  "  The  many"  were 
oppressed  and  misgoverned,  and  they  began  to  clamor  for  relief. 
They  w^ere  too  ignorant  as  yet  to  maintain  themselves  against 
the  intelligent  and  better  united  "few";  but  the  way  was 
prepared  for  them  by  the  "  tyrants  "  (§  126). 
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Why  does  it  matter  who  controls  the  goyemment?    The  student 

slumld  begin  to  think  npon  this  matter.    Goyemment  is  not  a  matter  of 

dignity  mainly,  but  a  yery  practical  matter.    It  touches  our  daily  life 

yoy  closely.    In  one  of  our  States,  for  many  years  past,  a  certain  railroad 

luu  controlled  the  legislature.    Therefore  it  has  escaped  taxation,  for  the 

>noit  part,  upon  its  immense  wealth ;  and  eyery  poor  man  in  the  State 

^>  had  to  pay  unduly  high  taxes  in  consequence,  leaying  less  money  for 

his  children's  shoes  and  books.    The  same  railroad  has  been  permitted  to 

c^ge  exorbitant  rates  on  freight    Eyery  farmer  has  receiyed  too  little 

tor  hia  wheat ;  and  eyery  citizen  has  paid  too  much  for  flour.    So  for 

^^  years,  in  our  own  day  and  country,  big  business  interests  haye 

"^▼en  constantly  to  own  congress  and  legislatures  and  judges  and  goy- 

^niorB,  so  as  to  get  or  keep  monopolies  or  tariff  adyantages  or  other 

l^isU  priyileges,  by  which  they  haye  heaped  up  riches  —  which,  in  the 

^  ^ng  run,  haye  been  drawn  from  the  homes  of  the  working  people.    In 

^^y  aociety,  class  distinctions  are  drawn  more  sharply,  and  class  rule  was 

^▼en  more  tyrannical.    "  The  few  "  are  usually  wiser  than  "  the  many  *' ; 

l>ot  all  history  proyes  that  class  rule  by  "  the  good  "  is  sure  to  be  a  selfish, 

bad 


►.  "  Tyrants "  paye  the  Way  for  Democracies.  —  Before 
oOO  j&.c.  every  city  in  the  Greek  peninsula,  except  Sparta,  had 
its  tyrant,  or  had  had  one.  In  the  outlying  parts  of  Hellas, 
tyra^nts  were  common  through  later  history  also,  but  by  the 
year  .500  they  had  disappeared  from  the  main  peninsula;  and 
so  itxe  two  centuries  from  700  to  500  B.C.  are  sometimes  called  the 
^'Ag^^  of  Tyrants:' 

Ir^   €rreek  history  a  tyrant  is  not  necessarily  a  bad  or  cruel  ruler: 

he  i«    simply  a  man  who  by  force  seizes  supreme  power.     But 

axbi'tx'ary  rule  was  hateful  to  the  Greeks,  and  the  murder  of  a 

tyrant  seemed  to  them   a   good  act.      Sometimes,   too,  the 

selfisliness  and  cruelty  of  such  rulers  justified  the  detestation 

which  still  clings  to  the  name.     But  at  the  worst  the  ^tyrants 

seem  to  have  been  a  necessary  evil,  to  break  down  the  greater 

evil  of  the  selfish  oligarchies.     Many  tyrants  were  generous, 

far-siglxted  rulers,  building  public  works,    developing  trade, 

patronizing  art  and  literature ;  but  their  main  value  in  history 

was  this:  (hey  paved  the  way  for  democracy. 
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Sometimes  a  tyrant  had  been  an  ambitious  noble ;  sometimes 
a  man  of  the  people,  by  birth.  In  either  case,  he  usually  won 
his  mastery  by  coming  forward,  in  some  crisis  of  civil  strife, 
as  the  champion  of  ''  the  many."  When  he  had  made  himself 
tyrant  of  his  city,  he  surrounded  himself  with  paid  soldiers ; 
but  he  sought  also  to  keep  the  favor  of  the  masses,  who  had 
helped  him  to  the  throne.  The  nobles  he  could  not  conciliate. 
These  he  burdened  with  taxes,  oppressed,  exiled,  and  murdered. 
The  story  goes  that  Periander,  tyrant  of  Corinth,  sent  to  the 
tyrant  of  Miletus  to  ask  his  advice  in  government.  The  Mile- 
sian took  the  messenger  through  a  grain  field,  striking  off  the 
finest  and  tallest  ears  as  they  walked,  and  sent  him  back  with- 
out other  answer. 

Thus  when  the  tyrants  themselves  were  overthrown,  democ- 
racy had  a  chance.  The  nobles  were  weaker  than  before,  and 
the  people  had  gained  confidence.  In  the  Ionian  cities,  the 
next  step  was  usually  a  democratic  government.  In  Dorian 
parts  of  Greece,  more  commonly  there  followed  an  aristocracy. 
But  this  was  always  much  broader,  and  less  objectionable, 
than  the  older  oligarchies.  The  tyrants  had  done  their  work 
effectively.^ 

This,  then,  was  the  general  order  of  change  :  the  kings  give  way  to 
oligarchies ;  the  oligarchies  are  overthrown  by  tyrants ;  and  the  tjrranta, 
unintentionally,  prepare  the  way  for  the  rule  of  the  people.  We  shall 
now  trace  the  changes,  with  more  detail,  in  the  two  leading  cities  of 
Hellas,  —  Sparta  and  Athens.  The  first  had  less  change  than  any  other 
city.    The  second  led  the  movement. 

IV.     RISE   OF  SPARTA   TO   MILITARY   HEADSHIP 

127.  *  Changes  in  Early  Sparta.  —  The  invading  Dorians  founded 
many  petty  states  in  the  Peloponnesus.  For  a  time  one  of  the 
weakest  of  these  was  Sparta.     Her  territory  covered  only  a 

1  Exercise.  —  Contrast  the  "tyrants"  with  the  Homeric  kings,  —  as  to 
origin  of  power ;  as  to  limitation  by  custom  and  pubUc  opinion ;  as  to  security 
in  their  positions. 
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few  square  miles.  It  was  shut  off  from  the  sea,  and  it  was 
surrounded  by  powerful  neighbors. 

The  later  Spartans  attributed  their  rise  from  these  condi- 
tions to  the  reforms  of  a  certain  Lycurgtcs,  Certainly,  about 
the  year  900,  whether  the  reformer's  name  was  Lycurgus  or 
not,  the  Spartans  adopted  peculiar  institutions  which  made 
them  a  marked  people.  The  new  laws  and  customs  disciplined 
and  hardened  them ;  and  they  soon  entered  upon  a  brilliant 
career  of  conquest.  Before  700,  they  had  subdued  all  Laconia; 
before  650,  Messenia  also ;  while  the  other  states  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus, except  hostile  Argos,  had  become  their  allies. 

128.  Qovemment  —  Sparta  had  two  kings.  An  old  legend 
explained  this  peculiar  arrangement  as  due  to  the  birth  of  twin 
princes.  At  all  events  in  this  city  the  royal  power  was  weakened 
by  division,  and  so  the  nobles  were  less  tempted  to  abolish  it. 

There  was  also  a  Senate  of  thirty  elders.  In  practice,  this 
body  was  the  most  important  part  of  the  government.  The 
^gs  held  two  of  the  seats,  and  the  people  elected  the  twenty- 
®^&ht  other  senators. 

^o  one  under  sixty  years  of  age  could  be  chosen.    The  candidates  were 

'©d  through  the  Assembly  in  turn,  and  as  each  passed,  the  people  shouted. 

Judges,  shut  up  in  a  room  from  which  they  could  not  see  the  candidates, 

*^Q©d  to  the  shouts  and  gave  the  vacancy  to  the  one  whose  appearance 

**d  called  out  the  loudest  welcome.     Aristotle,  a  later  Greek  writer,  calls 

"lis  method  "childish"  ;  but  it  has  an  interesting  relation  to  our  viva- 

**^  Voting,  where  a  chairman  decides,  in  the  first  instance,  by  noise. 

A  Z^pular  Assembly  of  all  Spartans  chose  senators  and  other 
officers,  and  decided  important  matters  laid  before  it  —  subject 
^  a  Veto  by  the  Senate.  The  Assembly  had  no  right  to  intro- 
duce new  measures,  and  the  common  Spartan  could  not  even 
**t^  part  in  the  debate. 

-^boiit  725  B.C.  new  magistrates,  called  EpkorSy  became  the 

chief  rulers.     Five  Ephors  were  chosen  each  year  by  the  Assemr 

hlyy  and  any  Spartan  might  be  elected.     The  Ephors  called  the 

Assembly,  presided  over  it,  and  acted  as  judges  in  all  important 

matters.    One  or  two  of  them  accompanied  the  king  in  war, 
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with  power  to  control  his  movements,  and  even  to  arrest  him 
and  put  him  to  death.  In  practice,  the  Ephors  acted  as  the  serv- 
ants of  the  Senatey  which  indeed  really  controlled  the  nominar 
tions  and  elections  of  these  officers. 

To  the  Greeks,  all  'delegation  of  power,  even  to  officers  elected  for 
short  terms,  seemed  undemocratic.  They  would  not  have  called  our 
government  by  President,  Congress,  and  Supreme  Court  a  democracy  at 
all.  Our  government  is  sometimes  called  a  *'  representatme  democxacy." 
To  the  Greeks,  democracy  always  meant  **  direct  democracy,"  —  a  gov- 
ernment in  which  each  freeman  took  somewhat  the  same  part  that  a 
member  of  Congress  does  with  us  —  a  system  such  that  each  citizen 
voted,  not  occasionally,  to  elect  representatives,  but  constantly,  on  all 
matters  of  importance,  —  which  matters  he  might  also  discuss  in  the 
ruling  Assembly  of  his  city.  Sven  one  of  our  State  governments  with 
the  ''  initiative  *'  and  ^*  referendum  "  would  have  seemed  to  the  Greek  a 
very  mild  sort  of  ^'  direct  democracy."  By  his  standard,  Sparta  was 
exceedingly  aristocratic. 

129.  Classes  in  Laconia.  —  Moreover,  the  Spartans  a^  a  xchqle 
were  a  ruling  class  in  the  midst  of  subjects  eight  or  ten  times  their 
number.  They  were  simply  a  camp  of  some  nine  thousand  con- 
querors (with  their  families)  living  under  arms  in  their  unwalled 
city.  They  were  wholly  given  to  camp  life.  They  had  taken 
to  themselves  the  most  fertile  lands  in  Laconia,  but  they  did 
no  work.  Each  man's  land  was  tilled  by  certain  slaves,  or 
Helots. 

The  Helots  numbered  four  or  five  to  one  Spartan.  They 
were  slaves,  not  to  individual  Spartans,  but  to  the  government. 
Besides  tilling  the  Spartan  lands,  they  furnished  light-armed 
troops  in  war;  but  they  were  a  constant  danger.  A  secret 
police  of  active  Spartan  youth  busied  itself  in  detecting  plots 
among  them,  and  sometimes  carried- out  secret  massacres  of  the 
more  intelligent  and  ambitious  slaves. 

Indeed  it  was  lawful  for  any  Spartan  to  kill  a  Helot  with- 
out trial ;  and  sometimes  crowds  of  Helots  vanished  mysteri- 
ously when  their  numbers  threatened  Spartan  safety.  On  one 
occasion,  in  the  great  struggle  with  Athens  in  the  fifth  cen- 
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tury  (§§  192  ff.),  the  Spartans  gave  the  Helots  heavy  armor, 
but  afterward  they  become  terrified  at  the  possible  conse- 
quences. Thucydides  (the*  Greek  historian  of  that  period) 
tells  how  they  met  the  danger ;  — 

"They  proclaimed  that  a  selection  would  be  made  of  those  Helots  who 
claimed  to  have  rendered  the  best  service  to  the  Spartans  in  the  war,  and 
promised  them  liberty.  The  announcement  was  intended  to  test  them : 
it  was  thoagbt  that  those  among  them  who  were  foremost  in  asserting 
their  freedom  would  be  most  high-spirited  and  most  likely  to  rise  against 
their  masters.  So  [the  Spartans]  selected  about  two  thousand,  who  were 
crowned  with  garlands,  and  went  in  procession  round  the  temples.  They 
[the  Helots]  were  supposed  to  have  received  their  liberty,  but  not  long 
afterwards  the  Spartans  put  them  all  out  of  the  way,  and  no  man  knew 
how  any  of  them  came  to  their  end/'' 

The  inhabitants  of  the  hundred  small  subject  towns  of  Laco- 
nia  were  free  men,  but  they  were  not  part  of  the  Spartan  state. 
They  kept  their  own  customs  and  shared  in  the  government  of 
their  cities,  under  the  supervision  of  Spartan  rulers.  They 
tilled  lands  of  their  own,  and  they  carried  on  such  trades  and 
commerce  as  existed  -in  Laconia. 

These  subject  Laconians  were  three  or  four  to  one  Spartan  •, 
and  they  furnished,  in  large  measure,  the  heavy-armed  soldiers 
of  the  Spartan  army.  The  Ephors  could  put  them  to  death 
without  trial,  but  they  seem,  as  a  rule,  to  have  been  well  treated 
and  well  content. 

Thus  the  inhabitants  of  Laconia  were  of  three  classes: 
<*  wwoZ/  ruling  body  of  warriors,  living  in  one  central  settlement ; 
a  hrge  doss  of  cruelly  treated,  rural  serfs,  to  till  the  soil  for  these 
^'^^ocratic  soldiers  ;  another  large  dass  of  well-treated  subjects, 

^O'Wr^ivellers,  —  who,  hov^ever,  had  no  share  in  the  Spartan 
9<>^mment, 

130.  "  Spartan  Discipline."  —  Sparta  kept  its  mastery  in  Lar 
^^U  by  sleepless  vigilance  and  by  a  rigid  discipline.  That 
discipline  is  sometimes  praised  as  "the  Spartan  training." 
^^  sole  aim  was  to  make  soldiers.  It  succeeded  in  this  ;  but 
^*  was  harsh  and  brutal. 
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The  family,  as  well  as  the  man,  belonged  absolutely  to  the 
state.  The  Ephors  examined  each  child,  at  its  birth,  to  decide 
whether  it  was  fit  to  live.  If  it  seemed  weak  or  puny,  it  was 
exposed  in  the  mountains  to  die.  The  father  and  mother 
could  not  save  it.  If  it  was  strong  and  healthy,  it  was  re- 
turned to  its  parents  for  a  few  years.  But  after  a  boy  reached 
the  age  of  seven,  he  never  again  slept  under  his  mother's  roof: 
he  was  taken  from  home,  to  be  trained  with  other  boys  under 
public  officers,  until  he  was  twenty. 

The  boys  were  taught  reading  and  a  little  martial  music, 
but  they  were  given  no  other  mental  culture.  The  main  pur- 
pose of  their  education  was  to  harden  and  strengthen  the  body 
and  to  develop  self-control  and  obedience.  On  certain  festival 
days,  boys  were  whipped  at  the  altars  to  test  their  endurance; 
and  Plutarch  (a  Greek  writer  of  the  second  century  a.d.)  states 
that  they  often  died  under  the  lash  rather  than  utter  a  cry. 
This  custom  was  much  like  the  savage  "sun-dance"  of  some 
American  Indian  tribes.  Indeed,  several  features  of  Spartan 
life  that  are  ascribed  by  legend  to  Lycurgns  seem  rather  to 
have  been  survivals  of  a  barbarous  period  that  the  Spartans 
never  wholly  outgrew. 

From  twenty  to  thirty,  the  youth  lived  under  arms  in  bar- 
racks. There  he  was  one  of  a  mess  of  fifteen.  From  his  land 
he  had  to  provide  his  part  of  the  barley  meal,  cheese,  and 
black  broth,  with  meat  on  holidays,  for  the  company's  food. 
The  mess  drilled  and  fought  side  by  side,  so  that  in  battle 
each  mail  knew  that  his  daily  companions  and  friends  stood 
about  him.  These  many  years  of  constant  military  drill  made 
it  easy  for  the  Spartans  to  adopt  more  complex  tactics  than 
were  possible  for  their  neighbors.  They  were  trained  in  small 
regiments  and  companies,  so  as  to  maneuver  readily  at  the 
word  of  command.  This  made  them  superior  in  the  field. 
They  stood  to  the  other  Greeks  as  disciplined  soldiery  always 
stand  to  untrained  militia. 

At  thirty  the  man  was  required  to  marry,  in  order  to  rear 
more  soldiers ;  but  he  must  still  eat  in  barracks,  and  live  there 
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most  of  the  time.    He  had  no  real  home.     Said  an  Athenian, 
.    '^The  Spartan's  life  is  so  unendurable  that  it  is  no  wonder  he 
throws  it  away  lightly  in  battle." 

TberQ  was  certain  virtue^  no  doubt,  in  this  training.  The 
Spartans  had  the  quiet  dignity  of  born  rulers.  In  contrast  with 
the  noisy  Greeks  all  about  them,  their  speech  was  brief  and 
pithy  (« laconic  "  speech).  They  used  only  iron  money.  And 
their  plain  living  made  them  appear  superior  to  the  weak  in- 
dulgences of  other  men.  After  the  introduction  of  Ephors, 
their  form  of  government  did  not  change  for  five  hundred 
years;  and  this  changeless  character  called  forth  admiration 
from  the  other  Greeks,  who  were  accustomed  to  kaleidoscopic 
revolutions.  Spartan  women,  too,  kept  a  freedom  which  un- 
happily was  lost  in  other  Greek  cities.  Girls  were  trained  in 
gymnastics,  much  as  boys  were ;  and  the  women  were  famous 
for  beauty  and  health,  and  for  public  spirit  and  patriotism. 

131.  The  value  of  the  Spartans  to  the  world  lay  in  the  fact  that  they 
^ode  a  garrison  for  the  rest  of  Greece,  and  helped  save  something  better 
^han  themselves.  In  themselves,  they  were  hard,  ignorant,  narrow. 
They  did  nothing  for  art,  literature,  science,  or  philosophy,  ffthe  Greeks 
^oH  been  Spartans,  we  could  qfford  to  omit  the  study  of  Greek  history, 

f'on    Further   Heading. — All   students  should   read  the  charming 

*f^ont  of  Spartan  customs  contained  in  Plutarch^s  Life  of  Lycurgus, 

^'    Readings  has  several  pages  of  extracts  from  the  more  valuable 
Ptrt. 

**«5Rci9B.  —  Name  the  three  classes  of  people  in  Laconia.    Which  one 
^^^  ^ad  full  political  rights  ?    What  wei-e  the  four  parts  of  the  govem- 
^^^^  **      State  the  powers  of  each. 

V.    BEGINNING  OF  DEMOCRACY  AT  ATHENS 

,  **«•  Consolidation  of.  Attica.  —  Athens  was  the  only  city  in  At- 
*^  -  a  considerable  territory.  Like  Sparta,  Athens  was  the 
^^*''t  of  more  consolidation  than  was  common  with  Greek  cities. 

^  ^t;lier  districts  as  large  as  Attica  or  Laconia  there  were 
aJwa.yg  groups  of  independent  cities.  Boeotia,  for  instance, 
^^^^^ined  twelve  cities,  jealous  of  one  another ;  and  Thebes, 
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the  largest  among  them,  could  at  best  hope  for  only  a  limited 
leadership  over  her  rivals. 

In  Attica,  before  history  really  began,  the  beginnings  of  several  cities 
had  been  consolidated  in  one  (§  103).  Indeed,  consolidation  had  been 
carried  even  farther  than  with  Sparta.  Athens  was  the  ?iome  of  all  the 
free  inhabitants  of  Attica,  not  merely  the  camp  of  one  ruling  tribe. 

133.  Favorable  Conditions.  —  Attica  is  one  of  the  most  easily 
defended  districts  of  all  Greece  —  against  any  force  not  abso- 
lutely overwhelming.  It  is  a  peninsula ;  and  on  the  two  land 
sides,  where  it  borders  Megaris  and  Boeotia,  it  is  reached  only 
through  fairly  difficult  passes.  These  facts  Explain,  in  part, 
why  Attica  was  the  one  spot  of  southern  Greece  not  overrun  by 
conquerors  at  the  time  of  the  Dorian  migration.  Naturally,  it 
became  a  refuge  for  Ionian  clans  driven  from  the  Peloponnesus. 
The  richest  and  strongest  of  these  were  adopted  into  the  tribes 
of  Attica.  Others  became  dependants.  The  frequent  and 
peaceful  introduction  of  new  blood  helped  to  make  the  people 
progressive  and  open  to  outside  influence. 

134.  Decline  of  the  Homeric  Kingship.  —  Like  other  Greek 
cities,  Athens  lost  her  kings  in  the  dim  centuries  before  we 
have  any  real  history.  The  nobles  began  to  restrict  the  royal 
power  about  1000  b.c.  The  king's  title  had  been  king-archon. 
Alongside  the  king-archon  the  nobles  first  set  up,  from  among 
themselves,  a  loar-archon  (poleynarch).  Then  they  created  a 
chief-archon,  usually  called  the  Archon,  to  act  as  judge  and  as 
chief  executive  of  the  government.  After  that,  the  king-archon 
was  only  the  city-priest.  In  752,  the  office  was  made  elective, 
for  ten-year  terms.  For  some  time  longer  the  king-archon  was 
always  chosen  from  the  old  royal  family ;  but  finally  the  office 
was  thrown  open  to  any  noble.  At  last,  in  682  b.c,  the  archons 
were  all  made  annual  officers,  and  the  number  was  increased  to 
nine,  because  of  the  growing  judicial  work. 

135.  Rule  by  the  Nobles.  —  The  nobles  were  known  as  Eupor 
trids  (well-born).  They  were  the  chiefs  of  the  numerous  clans 
in  Attica.     Their  council  was  called  the  Areopagus,  from  the 
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name  of  the  hill  where  it  met.  The  Areopagus  chose  the 
archons  (from  nobles,  of  course),  and  ruled  Attica.  The  other 
tribesmen  had  even  less  influence  than  in  Homeric  times. 
They  no  longer  had  a  political  Assembly, 

136.  Economic  ^  Oppression.  —  The  nobles  tyrannized  over  the 
common  tribesmen  in  economic  matters.  Most  of  the  land  had 
come  to  belong  to  the  ndbles.  They  tilled  it  mainly  by  tenants, 
who  paid  Jive  sixths  of  the  produce  for  rent.  A  bad  season  or 
hostile  ravages  compelled  these  tenants  to  borrow  seed  or  food, 
and  to  mortgage  themselves  for  payment.  If  a  debtor  failed 
to  pay  promptly,  he  and  his  family  could  be  dragged  off  in 
chains  and  sold  into  slavery. 

Besides  the  great  landlords  and  their  tenants,  there  was  a 
class  of  small  farmers  owning  their  own  lands ;  but  often  these 
men  also  were  obliged  to  borrow  of  the  nobles.  In  conse- 
quence, many  of  them  passed  into  the  condition  of  tenants. 
Aristotle  (a  later  Greek  writer)  says :  — 

"The  poor  with  their  wives  and  children  were  the  very  hondsmen  of  the 
rich,  who  named  them  Sixth-men,  because  it  was  for  this  wage  they  tilled 
^e  land.  The  entire  land  was  in  the  liands  of  a  few.  If  the  poor  failed 
^  pay  their  rents  they  were  liable  to  be  haled  into  slavery.  .  .  .  They 
^ere  diKontented  also  with  every  other  feature  of  their  lot,  for,  to  speak 
generally,  they  had  no  share  in  anything V  —  Constitution  of  Athens^  2. 

137.  The  first  advance  was  to  base  political  power  in  part  upon 
wealth.  The  supremacy  of  the  nobles  had  rested  largely  on 
their  superiority  in  war.  They  composed  the  "knights,"  or 
heavy-armed  cavalry  of  Attica.  In  comparison  with  this  cav- 
*^ry^  the  early  foot  soldiery  was  only  a  light-armed  mob.  But, 
before  660,  the  Athenians  adopted  the  Dorian  plan  of  a  heavy- 
anned  infantry  ("  hoplites "),  with  shield,  helmet,  and  long 
^pcar.  The  serried  ranks  of  this  infantry  proved  able  to  repel 
cavalry.  The  importance  of  the  nobles  in  war  declined,  and 
there  followed  some  decrease  in  their  political  power. 

"Economic**  means  **  with  reference  to  property,*'  or  "  with  reference  to 
"^  ^y  of  getting  a  living.'*  The  word  must  not  be  confased  with  *'  eco- 
noiaical.'* 
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Each  man  forniBbed  his  own  arms  for  war.  So,  in  ordsr  tha 
each  might  know  just  what  militaiy  serTice  was  required  fnm 
him,  all  tribesmen  were  divided  into  four  cUsim,  according  t> 
their  yearly  inoome  from  land.'  The  first  and  seoond  classe 
(the  richest  ones)  were  obliged  to  serve  as  knights,  or  cavalry 
Doubtless  at  first  these  were  all  nobles.  The  third  class  wer 
to  arm  themselves  as  boplites.  The  fourth  class  were  callei 
into  the  field  less  often,  and  only  as  light-armed  troops. 

This  "  census  "  was  deaignf 
only  to  regidate  terviee  in  tk 
army,  but  it  became  a  basis  fo 
the  dittribution  of  political  poiee} 
All  the  heavy-armed  soldiery  — 
tlie  t/im  hit/her  daanea  —  came  t 
have  the  right  to  vote  on  quei 
tioiis  of  peace  and  war,  and  i' 
time  they  grew  into  a  new  polU 
cut  Ansemfily.  This  Assemb' 
elected  arehons  and  otherofflce' 
77(i(«  poliiiatl  rights  ceased  to 
liiised  Kliolly  on  birth,  and  became  partly  a  matter  of  wealth. 

136.   Civil  Strife.  —  In  general,  however,  the  nobles  seer 
almost  as  safely  intrenched  nnder  the  new  system  by  t' 
wealth  as  they  had  been  before  by  birth.    Their  rule  oontir 
seliiBh  and  incompetent ;  and  nothing  had  been  done  to 
the  sufferings  of  thfl  poor,     Tlie  people  grew  more  and 
bitter ;  and,  at  lengtli,  ambitious  adventurers  began  to  t 
overthrow  the  oligarchy  and  make  themselves  tyrants, 
young  conspirator,  Cylon,  with  his  forces,  actually  seizt 
Acropolis,  the  citadel  of  Athens.     The  nobles  rallie' 
CyloD  was  defeated;  but  the  ruling  oligarchy  had  rect 
fright,  and  they  now  made  a  great  concession  (§  139). 


iSOO-meaaurc  men,  30D-meaaure  msQ,  200-nieuure  man,  uid  Ul 
laoome  was  leu  tbui  200  meMurev  of  wheat.  (The  Oreek  "  utBun 
little  mora  than  halt  a  buihel.) 
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139.  Diaco :  Written  Laws.  —  Until  621  b.c.^  Athenian  law 
had  been  a  matter  of  ancient  custom.  It  was  not  written  down, 
and  much  of  it  was  known  only  to  the  nobles.  All  judges,  of 
covuse,  were  nobles ;  and  they  abused  their  power  in  order  to 
favor  their  own  class.  Therefore  the  Athenians  clamored  for  a 
written  code.  They  did  not  ask  yet  for  new  laws,  but  only 
th&t  the  old  laws  might  be  definitely  fixed  and  known  to  all. 

1?he  nobles  had  long  resisted  this  demand.'  But  in  621, 
after  the  attempt  of  Cylon,  they  consented  that  Draco,  one  of 
th©  archons,  should  draw  up  a  written  code.  This  was  done ; 
aad.  the  "  laws  of  Draco  "  were  engraved  on  wooden  blocks  and 
set  up  where  all  might  see  them.  Draco  did  not  make  new 
ht'^s:  he  merely  put  old  customs  into  fixed  written  form.  The 
result  was  to  make  men  feel  how  harsh  and  unfit  the  old  laws 
were,  —  "  written  in  blood  rather  than  inky^  as  was  said  in  a  later 
age.    The  Athenians  now  demanded  new  laws. 

X40.  Solon.  —  Just  at  this  time  Athens  produced  a  rare  man 
wiio  was  to  render  her  great  service.  Sohm  was  a  descendant 
0^  tihe  old  kings.  In  his  youth  he  had  been  a  trader  to  other 
lands,  even  going  as  far  as  Egypt  (§  23).  He  was  already 
fa.ixious  as  a  poet,  a  general,  and  a  philosopher ;  and  he  was  to 
show  himself  also  a  statesman. 

Solon^s  patriotism  had  been  proven.     At  one  time  the  internal  quarrels 

^^^d  80  weakened  Athens  that  little  Megara  had  captured  Salamia.    Tn 

control  of  this  island,  it  was  easy  for  Megara  to  seize  ships  trying  to  enter 

tlie  Athenian  ports.    Efforts  to  recover  this  important  place  failed  miscr- 

*^^y ;  and,  in  despair,  the  Athenians  had  voted  to  put  to  death  any  one 

^^o  should  again  propose  the  attempt.    Solon  shammed  madness,  —  to 

claim  a  crazy  man's  privilege,  —  and,  appearing  suddenly  in  the  Assem- 

^y^  recited  a  warlike,  patriotic  poem  which  roused  his  countrymen  to 

^^'^^  efforts.    Solon  was  made  general ;  and  he  recovered  Salamis  and 

"*^ed  Athens  from  ruin. 

Now,  in  peril  of  civil  war,  the  city  turned  naturally  to  Solon. 

^®  '^as  known  to  sympathize  with  the  poor.    In  his  poems  he 

^^  blamed  the  greed  of  the  nobles  and  had  pleaded  for  recon- 

J^^hation  between  the  classes.     All  trusted  him,  and  the  poor 

®^ed  him.     He  was  elected  Archon,  with  special  anthority,  to 
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make  new  laws  and  to  remodel  the  government     This  ofE 
he  held  for  two  years,  594  and  593  B.  C. 

141.  The  <'  Shaldng-off  of  Burdena."  —  The  first  year  Sol 
swept  away  economic  evils.  Three  measures  righted  j^ 
wrongs :  — 

a.   The  old  tenants  were  given  full  ownership  of  the  lar 
which  they  had  formerly  cultivated  for  the  nobles.^ 
h.   All  debtiS  were  canceled  so  as  to  give  a  new  start. 

c.  All  Athenians  in  slavery  in  Attica  were  freed. 
Two  measures  aimed  to  prevent  a  return  of  old  evils :  — 

d.  It  was  made  illegal  to  reduce  Athenians  to  slavery. 

e.  To  own  more  than  a  certain  quantity  of  land  was  M. 
bidden. 

In  later  times  the  whole  people  celebrated  these  acts  of  So' 
each  year  by  a  "  Festival  of  the  Shaking-off  of  Burdens." 

142.  Political  Reform.  —  These  economic  changes  resulte<3 
political  change,  since  political  power  was  already  based  uj 
landed  property.  Up  to  the  time  of  Solon,  the  nobles  t 
owned  most  of  the  land.  But  now  much  of  it  had  been  gt^ 
to  the  poor,  and  henceforth  it  was  easy  for  any  rich  man  to  2 
land.  Many  merchants  now  rose  into  the  first  class,  wb 
many  nobles  sank  into  other  classes.  Soon,  the  Eupatrid  ni^ 
disappeared. 

Moreover,  in  the  second  year  of  his  Archonship,  Solon  in^ 
duced  direct  political  changes  which  went  far  toward  mah' 
Athens  a  democracy, 

a,  A  Senate  was  created,  to  prepare  measures  for  the  AssC 
bly  to  act  upon.  The  members  were  chosen  each  year  by  lot^ 
that  neither  wealth  nor  birth  could  control  the  election.  "T 
new  part  of  the  government  became  the  guiding  part. 

b.  The  Assembly  (§  137)  was  enlarged  both  as  to  size  O 


^  In  one  of  his  poems,  Solon  speaks  of  "  freeing  the  enslaved  land/'  bjT 
moving  the  stone  pillars  which  had  marked  the  nobles'  ownership. 

2  The  lot  in  elections  was  regarded  as  an  appeal  to  the  gods,  and  its  use  '^ 
accompanied  by  religious  sacrifices  and  by  prayer.  .  The  early  Puritans  in  ^ 
England  sometimes  used  the  lot  in  a  similar  way. 
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poicer.  The  "fourth  class"  (light-armed  soldiery)  were  ad* 
mitted  to  vote  in  it  —  though  they  were  not  allowed  to  hold 
office  of  any  kind.  This  enlarged  Assembly  of  all  Athenian 
tribesmen  disciisaed  the  proposals  of  the  Senate  and  decided 
npon  them ;  elected  the  archons ;  and  cotUd  try  them  far  misgov- 
eminent  at  the  end  of  their  year  of  office. 

c.  The  Areopagus  was  no  longer  a  council  of  nobles  only.  It  was 
composed  of  ex-archons.  Thus,  it  was  elected,  indirectly,  by  the  Assembly. 
It  had  lost  most  of  its  powers  to  the  Senate  and  Assembly ;  but  it  re- 
mained a  court  to  try  murder  cases,  and  to  exercise  a  supervision  over 
^e  morals  of  the  citizens,  with  power  to  impose  fines  for  extravagance, 
hisolence,  or  gluttony. 

143.  Additional  Measures.  —  Solon  also  replaced  Draco's 
bloody  laws  with  a  milder  code ;  introduced  a  coinage  (§  70) ; 
ttiade  it  the  duty  of  each  father  to  teach  his  son  a  trade; 
limited  the  wealth  that  might  be  buried  with  the  dead;  and 
i^estricted  women  from  appearing  in  public. 

144.  The  sixth  century  B.C.  was  one  of  great  progress  in  Athens. 
In  682  B.C.,  a  few  noble  families  still  owned  most  of  the 

soil,  possessed  all  political  power,  and  held  the  rest  of  the  peo- 
ple in  virtual  slavery. 

In  598  B.C.,  when  Solon  laid  down  his  oflSce,  nearly  all 
Athenian  tribesmen  were  landowners.  All  were  members  of 
the  political  Assembly,  which  decided  public  questions. 

^ome  dements  of  aristocracy  were  le^t.  To  hold  office,  a  man  had  to  pos- 
^^  enough  wealth  to  belong  to  one  of  the  three  higher  classes,  and  some 
^ces  were  open  only  to  the  wealthiest  class.  But  if  this  Athenian  prog- 
^^  seems  slow  to  ns,  we  must  remember  that  in  nearly  all  the  Ameri- 
^^  states,  for  some  time  after  the  Revolutionary  War,  important  offices 
*^^  the  right  to  vote  were  open  only  to  men  with  property. 

*45.   Anarchy  Renewed.  —  The  reforms  of  Solon  did  not  end 

^^  fierce  strife  of  factions.     Bitter  feuds  followed  between  the 

^^*n  (wealthy  landowners),  the  Shore  (merchants),  and  the 

^^u,ntain  (shepherds  and  small  farmers).     Twice  within  ten 

/ears^  disorder  prevented  the  election  of  archons. 
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146.  Pisistrattts,  560-527.  —  From  such  anarchy  the  city  was 
saved  by  PisistrcUus,  In  560  b.c.^  this  noble  made  himself 
tyrant,  by  help  of  the  Mountain  (the  most  democratic  fac- 
tion). Twice  the  aristocracy  drove  him  into  exile,  once  for 
ten  years.  But  each  time  he  recovered  his  power,  almost 
without  bloodshed,  because  of  the  favor  of  the  poorer  people. 

His  rule  was  mild  and  wise.  He  lived  simply,  like  other 
citizens.  He  even  appeared  in  a  law  court,  to  answer  in  a  suit 
against  him.  And  he  always  treated  the  aged  Solon  (his  kins- 
man) with  deep  respect,  despite  the  latter's  bitter  opposition. 
Indeed,  Pisistratus  governed  through  the  forms  of  Solon's  const itu- 
tiorij^  and  enforced  Solon^s  laws,  taking  care  only  to  have  hw  own 
friends  elected  to  the  chief  offices.  He  was  more  like  the  "  boss  " 
of  a  great  political  "  machine  "  than  like  a  "  tyrant,"  During 
the  last  period  of  his  rule,  however,  he  did  banish  many  nobles 
and  guarded  himself  by  mercenary  soldiers. 

Pisistratus  encouraged  commerce;  enlarged  and  beautified 
Athens ;  built  roads,  aud  an  aqueduct  to  bring  a  supply  of  water 
to  the  city  from  the  hills ;  and  drew  to  his  court  a  brilliant  circle 
of  poets,  painters,  architects,  and  sculptors,  from  all  Hellas. 
The  first  written  edition  of  the  Homeric  poems  is  said  to  have 
been  put  together  under  his  encouragement.  During  this  same 
time,  Anacreon  (§  155)  wrote  his  graceful  odes  at  Athens,  and 
TJiespis  (§  155)  began  Greek  tragedy  at  the  magnificent  festivals 
there  instituted  to  Dionysus  (god  of  wine).  The  tyrant  gave 
new  splendor  to  the  public  worship,  and  set  up  rural  festivals 
in  various  parts  of  Attica,  to  make  country  life  more  attractive. 
He  divided  the  confiscated  estates  of  banished  nobles  among 
landless  freemen,  and  thus  increased  the  number  of  peasant 
landholders.     Attica  was  no  longer  torn  by  dissension. 

**  Not  only  was  he  in  every  respect  humane  and  mild  and  ready  to  for- 
give those  who  offended,  but  in  addition  he  advanced  money  to  the  poorer 
people  to  help  them  in  their  labors. 


*  Two  years  before  Cyrus  became  king  of  Persia. 

3  Constitution,  here  and  everywhere  in  early  history,  means  not  a  written 
document  as  with  us,  but  the  general  usages  of  government  in  practice. 


I 
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**For  the  same  reason  [to  make  rural  life  attractive]  he  institated 
local  justices,  and  often  made  expeditions  in  person  into  the  country 
to  inspect  it,  and  to  settle  disputes  between  persons,  that  they  might  not 
come  to  the  city  and  neglect  their  farms.  It  was  in  one  of  these  prog- 
resaes,  as  the  story  goes,  that  Pisistratus  had  his  adventure  with  the 
m&zi  in  the  district  of  Hymettus,  who  was  cultivating  the  spot  afterwards 
kxiown  as  the  *  Tax-free  Farm.^  He  saw  a  man  digging  at  very  stony 
ground  with  a  stake,  and  sent  and  asked  what  he  got  out  of  such  a  plot 
of  land.  *  Aches  and  pains,^  said  the  man,  *  and  out  of  these  PisistratuH 
must  get  his  tenth.*  Pisistratus  was  so  pleased  with  the  man's  frank 
speech  and  industry  jthat  he  granted  him  exemption  from  taxes.  ^* — 
Aristotle,  Constitution  of  Athens,  17. 

147.  Expulsion  of  the  Son  of  Pisistratus,  510  B.C. — In  527, 
Pisistratus  was  succeeded  by  his  sons  Hippias  and  Hipparchus. 
Hipparchus,  the  younger  brother,  lived  an  evil  life,  and  in  514 
^®  was  murdered  because  of  a  private  grudge.^  The  rule  of 
"jppias  bad  been  kindly,  but  now  he  grew  cruel  and  suspicious, 
^^d  Athens  became  ready  for  revolt. 

Oli^henes,  one  of  a  band  of  exiled  nobles,  saw  his  opportunity 

^I'egain  his  home.     The  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi  had  just 

^^^  burned,  and  Clisthenes  engaged  to  rebuild  it.     He  did  so 

With    great  magnificence,  using  the  finest  of  marble  where  the 

contr-act  had  called  only  for  common  limestone.     After  this, 

whenever  the  Spartans  consulted  the  oracle,  no  matter  what  the 

^^*^^^^^ion,  they  were  always  ordered  by  the  priestess  to  "^rs^  set 

free  ^^^^  Athenians J^    The  Spartans  had  no  quarrel  with  Hippias ; 

out  X'^peated  commands  from  such  a  source  could  not  be  disre- 

^^^^d.    In  510,  a  reluctant  Spartan  army,  with  the  Athenian 

exil^^^  expelled  the  tyrant. 

*^S.  Vigor  of  Free  Athens.  —  The  Athenians  were  now  in 
conr'\_x8ion  again ;  but  they  were  stronger  than  before  the  rule 
^^  -^^isistratus,  and  better  able  to  govern  themselves.  The 
^^ig^X'chy  strove  to  regain  its  ancient  control ;  but  Clisthenes 
"wis^Xj^  threw  his  strength  upon  the  side  of  the  people,  and 
aro\r^  out  the  oligarchs.    The  Thebans  and  Euboeans  seized 


ivis'  Readings^  Vol.  I,  No.  53,  gives  the  patriotic  song  of  Atliens  tliat 
cona^sx^morated  this  event. 
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this  time  of  confusion  to  invade  Attica  from  two  sides  at  once 
but  they  were  routed  by  a  double  engagement  in  one  day.  ^ 
Spartan  army  restored  the  oligarchs  for  a  moment,  but  wa: 
itself  soon  besieged  in  the  Acropolis  and  captured  by  th.* 
aroused  democracy. 

A  century  later  an  Athenian  dramatist  (Aristophanes,  §  221)  porti'aye' 
the  Athenian  exultation  (and  hinted  some  differences  between  Athenisk 
and  Spartan  life)  in  the  following  lines :  —        * 

..."  For  all  his  loud  fire-eating, 
The  old  Spartan  got  a  beating, 
And,  in  sorry  plight  retreating, 

Left  his  spear  and  shield  with  me. 
Then,  with  only  his  poor  shirt  on, 
And  who  kno\^T3  what  years  of  dirt  on, 
With  a  bristling  bush  of  beard, 

He  slunk  away  and  left  us  free.^' 

The  Athenians  had  enjoyed  little  fame  in  war,  "but  now,' 
says  Aristotle,  "  they  showed  that  men  will  fight  more  bravelj 
for  themselves  than  for  a  master."  Indeed,  they  were  nol 
content  simply  to  defend  themselves.  Chalcis  in  Euboea  wai 
stormed,  and  its  trade  with  Thrace  (§  122)  fell  to  Athens. 

Athens  now  began  a  new  kind  of  colonization^  sending  foui 
thousand  citizens  to  possess  the  best  land  of  Chalcis,  and  tc 
serve  as  a  garrison  there.  These  men  retained  full  Atheniafi 
citizenship.  They  were  known  as  clemchs,  or  out-settlers.  In 
this  way  Athens  found  land  for  her  surplus  population,  and 
fortified  her  influence  abroad. 

During  these  struggles,  Cllsthenes  proposed  further  reforms  in  the 
government.  The  people  adopted  his  proposals,  and  so  made  Athens  a  trm 
democracy,    (See  §§  149-152.) 

149.   There  were  four  main  evils  for  Clisthenes  to  remedy. 

a.  The  constitution  of  Solon,  though  a  great  advance  toward 
democracy,  had  left  the  government  still  largely  in  the  hands  of 
the  rich.     The  poorest  "  class  "  (which  contained  at  least  half  of 
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^/  the  citizens)  could  not  hold  office ;  and  the  Assembly  had 
not  learned  how  to  use  its  new  powers. 

b.  The  jealousy  between  the  Plain,  the   Short,   and  the 
Mountain  (§  145)  still  caused  great  confusion. 

c.  All  voting  was  by  clans ;  and  there  was  strong  temptation 
for  each  clan  merely  to  rally  around  its  own  chief. 

d.  There  was  a  bitter  jealousy  between  the  Athenian  tribes- 
men (the  citizens)  and  a  large  body  of  non-citizens.  The 
presence  of  these  calls  for  a  further  explanation. 

150.  The  Non-citizen  Class.  —  Solon's  reforms  had  concerned 
tribesmen  only.  But  in  the  ninety  years  between  Solon  and 
Clisthenes,  the  growing  trade  of  Athens  had  drawn  many  aliens 
there.  These  men  were  enterprising  and  sometimes  wealthy; 
but  though  they  lived  in  the  city,  they  had  no  share  in  it.  No 
alien  could  vote  or  hold  office,  or  sue  in  a  law  court  (except 
through  the  favor  of  some  citizen),  or  take  part  in  a  religious 
festival^  or  marry  an  Athenian,  or  even  oicn  land  in  Attica. 
The  city  might  find  it  worth  while  to  protect  his  property,  in 
order  to  attract  other  strangers ;  but  he  had  no  secure  rights. 
■^^^  could  his  son,  or  Jiis  son^s  son,  or  any  later  descendant 
^uire  any  rights  merely  by  continuing  to  live  in  Athens. 

^  Hkt  condition  loas  found  in  other  Greek  cities;  but  rarely  were  the 
'I'^^a  80  large  or  so  wealthy  a  class  as  in  commercial  Athens.  Discontent 
'"^^^'t  at  any  moment  make  them  a  danger.  Clisthenes'  plan  was  to  take 
^'^  into  the  state,  and  so  make  them  strengthen  it. 

^  Si.  Geographical  Tribes.  —  Clisthenes  began  his  work  by 
^^^ing  off  Attica  into  a  hundred  divisions,  called  demes.  Each 
^^^*^^«ii  was  enrolled  in  one  of  these,  and  his  son  after  him. 
^^^'^^rship  in  a  clan  had  always  been  the  proof  of  citizenship. 
■'^^'^-  that  proof  was  to  be  found  in  this  deme-enrollment 

-^he  hundred  demes  were  distributed  among  ten  "  tribes,"  or 

^^^ds ;  but  the  ten  demes  of  each  tribe  were  not  located  close 

*^^^ther.     lliey  were  scattered  as  widely  as  possible,  so  as  to  in- 

^^^de  different  interests.     Voting  in  the  Assembly  was  no  longer 

°y    the  old  blood  tribes,  but  by  these  ten  new  "territorial" 
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tribes.     By  this  one  device,  Clisthenes  remedied  three  of  the 
four  great  evils  of  the  time  (b,  c,  d,  in  §  149). 

(1)  A  clan  could  no  longer  act  as  a  unit,  since  its  members 
made  parts,  perhaps,  of  several  "  tribes."  So  the  influence  of 
the  clan  chiefs  declined.  (2)  Men  of  the  Shore  and  of  the 
Mountain  often  found  themselves  united  in  the  same  tribe,  and 
the  old  factions  died  out.  (3)  While  Clisthenes  was  distribut- 
ing citizens  among  the  new  geographical  units,  lie  seized  the 
chance  to  enroll  the  non-citizens  also  in  the  denies.  Thus,  fresh^ 
progressive  influences  were  again  adopted  into  Athenian  life. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  aliens  continued  to  gain  ad- 
mission in  the  future,  as  with  us,  by  easy  naturalization.  The  act  of 
Clisthenes  applied  only  to  those  then  in  Athens^  and  to  their  descendants.  In 
a  few  years  another  alien  class  grew  up,  with  all  the  old.  disadvantages. 

152.  The  Assembly  kept  its  old  powers,  and  gained  new  ones. 
It  began  to  deal  with  foreign  affairs,  taxation,  and  the  details 
of  campaigns.  It  no  longer  confined  itself  to  proposals  from 
the  "  Council  of  Five  Hundred  "  (the  new  name  for  the  Senate). 
Any  citizen  could  move  amendments  or  introduce  new  business. 
The  Assembly  now  elected  ten  ^^ generals''  yearly,  who  took 
over  most  of  the  old  authority  of  the  archons. 

These  new  arrangements  corrected  much  of  the  first  evil 
noted  in  §  149.  The  "fourth  dass  "  of  citizens  was  stiU  not 
eligible  to  office.  Otherwise,  Athens  had  become  a  democracy. 
To  be  sure,  it  took  some  time  for  the  Assembly  to  realize  its 
full  power  and  to  learn  how  to  control  its  various  agents;  but 
its  rise  to  supreme  authority  was  now  only  a  matter  of  natural 
growth. 

Solon  and  Clisthenes  were  the  two  men  who  stood  foremost  in  the 
great  work  of  putting  government  into  the  hands  of  the  people.  The 
struggle  in  which  they  were  champions  is  essentially  the  same  contest 
that  is  going  on  to-day.  The  student  will  have  little  difficulty  in  select- 
ing names,  in  America  and  in  European  countries,  to  put  in  the  list  which 
should  be  headed  with  the  names  of  these  two  Athenians. 
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153.  Ostracism.  —  One  peculiar  device  of  Clisthenes  deserves  mention. 

^t  was  called  ostracism,  and  it  was  designed  to  head  off  civil  strife.    Once 

^year  the  Assembly  was  given  a  chance  to  vote  by  ballot  (on  pieces  of 

^^tery,  **ostralca''),  each  one  against  any  man  whom  he  deemed  dan- 

g^Tous  to  the  state.    If  six  thousand  citizens  thought  that  some  one  ought 

^^0  into  exile  for  the  safety  of  the  state,  then  that  man  had  to  go  against 

^«i  Ihe  largest  number  of  the  six  thousand  votes  were  cast.    Such  exile 

**^/el^  to  be  perfectly  honorable  ;  and  when  a  man  came  back  from  it,  he 

^^  sLt,  oDce  his  old  place  in  the  public  regard. 

^^iK^cns:  Questions  on  thb  Government.  —  For  the  Supatrid  gov- 
^^w^^K.  —  1.    What  represented  the  monarchic  element  of    Homer's 
timer        2.  What  the  aristocratic  ?    3.  What  the  democratic  ?    4.  Which 
^emes^-ft  had  made  a  decided  gain  in  power  ?    6.   Which  had  lost  most  ? 
^'   W'iM.  ich  of  the  three  was  least  important  ?    7.   Which  most  important  ? 
For*  ^Jie government  after  Solon.  —  1 .   What  was  the  basis  of  citizenship  ? 
^'   ^^^wA  was  the  basis  for  distribution   of  power  among  the  citizens? 
3.   W^^,^  t]iQ  introduction  of  the  Senate  a  gain  for  the  aristocratic  or  demo- 
cratic     element?    4.   What  powers  did  the  Assembly  gain?    6.    Which 
two  o^    -these  powers  enabled  the  Assembly  to  control  the  administration  ? 
Stoc^^n^g  should  be  able  to  answer  similar  questions  on  the  government 
9SUST  V:21igthenes'  reforms.     It  would  be  a  good  exercise  for  the  class  to 
make    ^>at  questions  themselves. 

VI.  INTELLECTUAL  DEVELOPMENT 

^*^^^,  Architecture,  painting,  and  sculpture  had  not  reached 
full  V>Ioom  in  the  sixth  century,  but  they  had  begun  to  show  a 
char^^^ljgj.  distinct  from  Oriental  art.  Their  chief  centers  in 
this  ;j3eriod  were  Miletus  and  Ephesus  (in  Ionia)  and  Athens, 
^^^^^itecture  was  more  advanced  than  painting  or  sculpture. 
It  fc^vind  its  best  development,  not  in  palaces,  as  in  the  old 
Cret^-jj  civilization,  but  in  the  temples  of  the  gods.  In  every 
Gre^^  city,  the  temples  were  the  most  beautiful  and  the  most 
proo^i^jQjj^  structures. 

•*-*^^  plan  of  the  Greek  temple  was  very  simple.     People  did 

^iot  ^iQ^ther  within  the  building  for  service,  as  in  our  churches. 

They  only  bronght  offerings  there.     The  inclosed  part  of  the 

Duufiiug^  therefore,  was  small  and  rather  dark.  —  containing 

o^y   one  or  two  rooms,  for  the  statues  of  the  god  and  the  altar 
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aud  the  safe-keeping  of  the  offerings.  It  waa  merely  the  go^^^'^ 
house,  where  people  could  viait  him  when  they  wished  to  a^^sk 
favors. 

In  shape,  the  temple  was  rectangular.  The  roof  projeot^^^d 
beyond  the  inclosed  part  of  the  building,  and  was  support^^^ 
not  by  the  walls,  but  by  a  row  of  columns  running  around  t^^Bie 
four  sides.  The  gables  (pediments)  in  front  and  rear  were  \o~  ^. 
and  were  filled  with  statuary,  as  waa  also  the  frieze,  betwe<.  "*" 
the  cornice  and  the  columns.  Sometimes  there  was  a  aeeoti^^^^" 
frieze  upon  the  walls  of  the  building  inside  the  colonnade. 


The  building  took  much  of  its  beauty  from  its  colonnades  ; 
and  tke  chief  difference  K  in  the  styles  of  architecture  were  marked 
by  the  colnmns  and  their  capitals.  According  to  differences  in 
these  features,  a  building  is  said  to  belong  to  the  Doric,  Ionic, 
or  Corinthian  "order.'' 

In  the  Doric  order  the  column  hus  no  bane  of  its  own,  bat  rests 
directly  upon  the  foundation  from  which  the  walls  rise.  The 
stkajl  is  grooved  lengthwise  with  some  twenty  flutings.  The 
capital  is  severely  simple,  consisting  of  a  circular  band  of  stone, 
swelling  up  from  the  shaft,  capped  by  a  square  block,  without 
ornament.  Upon  the  capitals  re.ste  a  plain  band  of  massive 
stones  (the  architrave),  and  above  this  is  the  frieze,  which  sup- 
ports the  roof.     The  frieze  is  divided  at  equal  spaces  by  tri- 
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glyphsy  a  series  of  three  projecting  flutings;  and 
the  spaces  between  the  triglyphs  are  filled  with 
sculpture. 

The  Doric  style  is  the  simplest  of  the  three 
orders.  It  is  almost  austere  in  its  plainness^  giv- 
ing a  sense  of  self-controlled 
power  and  repose.  Some- 
times it  is  called  a  masculine 
style,  in  contrast  with  the 
more  ornate  and  feminine 
character  of  the  Ionic  order. 

Hie  Ionic  order  came  into 
general  use  later.  In  this 
style,  the  column  has  a  base 
arranged  in  three  expanding 
circles.  The  shaft  is  more 
slender  than  the  Doric.  The 
swelling  bell  of  the  capital 
is  often  nobly  carved,  and  it 
is  surmounted  by  two  spiral 
rolls.  The  frieze  has  no  tri- 
glyphs: the  sculpture  upon 
it  is  one  continuous  band. 


Doric  Column.  —  From 
the  Temple  of  Theseus 
at  Athens. 

1 ,  the  shaft ;  2,  the  capital ; 
8,    the    frieze ;     4,    cornice ; 


^^Utthian 


The  Corinthian  order  is  a  later 
development  and  does  not  belong 
to  the  period  we  are  now  consid- 
ering. It  resembles  the  Ionian  ; 
but  the  capital  is  taller,  lacks 
the  spirals,  and  is  more  highly 
ornamented,  with  forms  of  leaves    f '  P^^'  ""^  '''^^^'  *^'^^*°«^  "^"^ 

low  glope. 

or  animals.     For  illustrations  of 

the  Doric  and  Ionic  orders,  see  also  pages'  168,  169,  and 

especially  page  212.     For  the  Corinthian,  see  page  476. 

155.  Poetry.  —  In  poetry  there  was  more  prog- 
ress even  than  in  architecture.  The  earliest  Greek 
poetry  had  been  made  up  of  ballads,  celebrating 
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wars  and  heroes.  These  ballads  were  stories  in  verse,  sung  by 
wandering  minstrels.  The  greatest  of  such  compositions  rose 
to  epic  poetry,  of  which  the  Iliad  and  Odyasey  are  the  noblest 
examples.     Theii  period  is  called  the  Epic  Age. 

In  the  seventh  and  sixth  centuries,  most  poetry  consisted  of 
odes  and  songs  in  a  great  variety  of  m^ers,  —  corresponding  to 
the  more  varied  life 
of  the  time.   Love  and 
pleasure  are  the  favor- 
ite themes,   and  the 
poems   describe  feel- 
ings  rather  than  out- 
ward  events.      They 
were  intended  to  be 
sung   to    the    accom- 
paniment of  the  lyre 
(a  sort  of  harp).  They 
are   therefore    called 
iyricg ;   and  the  sev- 
enth  and  sixth   cen- 
turies ai-e  known  as 
the  Lyric  Age. 
It    is    possible    tc 
A  DuKic  iJAFiTAL.  — Krumiipiiotugriiijjiuiade-    name  here  only  a  few 
t&ll  of  the  Patthenoo.    See  i  219  /or  the  date     ^f   jjjg  j^^y   famous 
^'  lyric    poets    of    thai 

age.  Sappho,  of  Lesbos,  wrote  exquisite  and  melodious  lov* 
songs,  of  which  a  few  fragments  survive.  Her  lover  ^coew 
(another  Lesbian  poet)  described  her  as  "  Pure  Sappho,  violei 
tressed,  softly  smiling,"  The  ancients  were  wont  to  call  hei 
"the  poetess,"  just  as  they  referred  to  Homer  as  "the  poet.' 
Simoniiles  wrote  odes  to  arouse  Hellenic  patriotism  ;  Anaci-eot. 
has  been  spoken  of  in  connection  with  the  brilliant  court  ol 
Pisistratus.  Tyrtaeus,  an  Attic  war-poet,  wrote  chiefly  for  th( 
Spartans,  and  became  one  of  their  generals.  Gorinna  was  t 
woman  poet  of  Boeotia.    Pindar,  the  greatest  of  the  lyric  poets 
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came  from  the  same  district.  He  delighted  especially  to  cele- 
brate the  rushing  chariots  and  glorious  athletes  of  the  Olympic 
games. 

T'wo  other  great  poets,  representing  another  kind  of  poetry, 

beJongr  to  this  same  periocj.     Hesiod  of  Boeotia  lived  about 

^  u-c.    He  wove  together  into  a  long  poem  old  stories  of 

the  creation  and  of  the   birth  and  relationship  of  the  gods. 

This  Jlieogony  of  Hesiod  was  the  most  important  single  work 

m  e&irly  Greek  literature,  after  the  Homeric  poems.     Hesiod 

wrote   also  remarkable  home-like  poems  on  farm  life  (Works 

^^ X^ays),^    The  other  writer  was  Thespis,  who  began  dramatic 

poetry  (plays)  at  Athens,  under  the  patronage  of  Pisistratus. 

1S6.  Philosophy.  —  In  the  sixth  century,  too,  Greek  phi- 
losopliy  was  bom.  Its  home  was  in  Ionia.  There  first  the 
Greek:  mind  set  out  fearlessly  to  explain  the  origin  of  things. 
'^i^s  of  Miletus,  "  father  of  Greek  philosophy,"  taught  that 
all  bliiiigs  came  from  Water,  or  moisture.  His  pupil  Anaa>' 
imerte^  called  Air,  not  Water,  the  universal  "first  principle." 
^f^€M^aras  (bom  at  Samos,  but  teaching  in  Magna  Graecia) 
soug-Vit  the  fundamental  principle,  not  in  any  kind  of  matter, 
but  1x1  Number,  or  Harmony,  Xenophanes  of  Ionia,  affirmed 
that  the  only  real  existence  was  that  of  God,  one  and  change- 
less-^— "not  in  body  like  unto  mortals,  nor  in  mind."  The 
chad  ging  world,  he  said,  did  not  really  exist :  it  was  only  a 
decej>tion  of  men's  senses.  Heracleitus  of  Ephesus,  on  the 
otneir  hand,  held  that  "  ceaseless  change  "  was  the  very  prin- 
ciple of  things :  the  world,  he  taught,  had  evolved  from  a  fiery 
ethex'^  and  was  in  constant  flux. 

^oxne  of  these  explanations  of  the  universe  seem  childish  to 
^*  But  the  great  thing  is  that,  at  last,  men  should  have  begun 
^  ^eek  for  any  natural  explanation  —  instead  of  putting 
lor^'^P^  some  ^iipematural  explanation.  Accordingly,  this 
^''^2/  philosophy  was  closely  related  to  early  science.     Thales 

"^liis  was  really  a  textbook  on  farming,  —  the  first  textbook  in  Europe, 
aesio^  wrote  it  in  verse,  because  prose  writing  in  his  day  was  unknown.  The 
^^'^^^^ct  composition  of  any  people  is  usually  in  meter. 
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was  the  first  Greek  to  foretell  eclipses.  (He  could  predict  th 
period,  but  not  the  precise  day  or  hour.)  Those  who  laughe 
at  philosophers,  liked  to  tell  of  hiiu  that,  while  gazing  at  th 
heavens,  he  fell  into  a  well.  He  may  hare  obtained  his  know 
edge  of  astronomy  from  Egypt,  w.hich  country '  we  know  h 
visited  (g  32).     Jinaximamler,  another  philosopher  of  Miletui 


West  Fkokt  o 


Doric  Rtjle.    See  {219. 


made  maps  and  globes.  The  Pythagoreans  naturally  pai 
special  attention  to  mathematics  and  especially  to  geometry 
and  to  Pythagoras  is  ascribed  the  famous  demonstration  aboi 
the  square  on  the  hypotenuse  of  a  right  triangle. 

The  Pythagoreans  connected  "  philosophy  "  particularly  wit 
condwt.  The  harmony  in  the  outer  world,  they  held,  rauf 
be  matched  by  a  harmony  in  the  soul  of  man.  Indeed)  all  thea 
sages  taught  lofty  moral  truths.  (Sve  Davis'  Readings,  Vol.  ] 
No.  98.)  Greek  philosophy  lifted  itself  far  above  the  oion 
level  of  Greek  religion. 

157.  Summary  of  the  Five  Centuries.  —  During  the  five  cei 
turies  from  1000  to  500  m.c,  the  Hellenes  had  come  to  thin 
of  themselves  as  one  people  (though  not  as  one  nation),  ao< 
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^  developed  a  brilliant,  joatling  society.     During  more  than 

''^  the  period  they  had  been  busy  sowing  Hellenic  cities 
broadcast  along  even  the  distant  Mediterranean  shores.  They 
had  found  a  capable  military  leadership  in  Sparta.  They  had 
^^fywhere  rid  themselves  of  the  old  monarchic  rule,  by  a 


t  Fboht  or  Tkhpli 


C^Xig  series  of  changes  ;  and,  in  Athens  in  particular,  they  had 
goiie  far  toward  creating  a  true  democracy.  Toward  the  close 
(yf  the  period,  they  had  experienced  an  artistic  and  iutellectual 
aeTelopment  which  incule  their  civilization  -nobler  and  more 
promising  than  any  (Ae  tcorld  kail  yet  seen.  Moreover,  this  civili- 
tation  was  easentiallij  one  with  nvr  oien.  The  remains  of  Egyptian 
or  Babylonian  sculpture  and  architecture  arouse  our  admiration 
^d  interest  as  curiosities;  but  they  are  foreign  to  us.  With 
'he  remainB  of  a  Greek  temple,  or  a  fragment  of  a  Greek  poem, 
"f  the  year  500,  we  feel  at  home.  /(  miffht  have  been  buiU,  or 
•"^ten,  by  <mr  own  people. 
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158.  The  following  table  of  dates  shows  the  correspondeDce  in  time 
of  leading  events  in  the  Oriental  and  the  Greek  world  down  to  the  period 
when  the  two  worlds  come  into  close  relations.  Down  to  about  800,  dates 
are  mostly  estimates  (§31).  This  table  is  not  given  to  be  memorized,  but 
merely  to  be  read  and  referred  to. 


Hellas 


B.a 


3500  Rising  Aegean  ''  New  Stone  '* 
culture 


2500  Bronze  culture  in  Crete  and 
other  Aegean  centers 

2500  or  2400  Destruction  of  Schlie- 
mann's  '*Troy  "  (the  *'  Sec- 
ond City  ") 


2000  (?)  "  Minos  of  Crete '» 


1600  Phoenicians  in  the  Aegean 
1600-1200  Achaean  conquests 
1600  Destruction  of  Knossos 


1800   Destruction  of  Mycenae 
1200  Destruction     of      Homer's 

'*Troy*'      (the     **  Sixth 

City'') 
1100  Homeric  Poems 


The  East 

B.C. 

5000  Records  of  advanced  Bronze 
cultures  in  valleys  of  Nile 
and  Euphrates 

3400-2400  "Old  Kingdom"  in 
Egypt,  centered  at  Mem- 
phis ;  Menes ;  Cheops ; 
pyramids 

2800  Sargon :  empire  from  Eu- 
phrates to  Mediterranean 

2400-2000  ''Middle  Kingdom'*  in 
I^^pt')  centered  at  Thebes : 
Lake  Moerls;  Red  Sea 
canal ;  commerce  with  Crete 

2234  Beginning  of  recorded  astro- 
nomical observations  at 
Babylon  (§  49) 

2000  Abraham  emigrates  from'Ur 

2000-1600  Egyptian  DecUne  :  Hyk- 
sos  ;  Hebrews  enter  Egypt 

1917  (?)  Hammurabi:  '' First  Bab- 
ylonian''Empire  ;  volumi- 
nous cuneiform  literature 

1600-1330  ''New  Empire"  in 
Egypt 

1475  Egyptian  brief  conquest  of  the 
East:  first  union  of  the 
Onental  world 

1320   Hebrew  exodus 


1100  Beginnings  of  Assyrian  Em- 
pire —  Tiglath-Pileser  I 
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Hellas  (continued) 

1000   I>oTian  conquests 

000   Rise  of  Sparta 

0OO-8OO  Ionian  colonization 
S00-65O   Greek     colonization 

Mediterranean  coasts 
776   First  recorded  Olympiad 


of 


700-600   •»  Age  of  Tyrants 


11 


fti^O-oTKl  *' Lyric  Age" 


^t>-*-oi^-^  SoloirH  reforms 
560^5  :i»Y   Pisistnitus 
^^"    Hlxpulsion    of   Tyrants    from 
-Athens 


The  East  (continued) 

1055-976  David  and  Solomon 
1000  (?)   Zoroaster 

850  (?)  Carthage  founded 


746  True  Assyrian  Empire  — Tig- 
lath-PUeser  U 

722  Sargon  carries  the  Ten  Tribes 
of  Israel  into  captivity 

672  Assyria  conquers  Egypt :  sec- 
ond union  of  Oriental  world 

653-625  Last  period  of  Egyptian 
independence  —  open  A 
Greeks ;  visits  by  Solon  and 
Thales ;  circumnavigation 
of  Africa 

650  (?)    First  coinage,  in  Lydia 

680  Scythian  ravages 

625-5;m  Second  Babylonian  Em- 
pire :  Babylonian  captivity 
of  the  Jews 

r)56  Croesus,  king  in  Lydia 

658-629  Cyrus  the  Great  founds 
Persian  Empire  —  third  un- 
ion of  the  Oriental  World 


500  Ionian  Reyolt  (§§  164,  165) 
(Eastern  and  Western  civilizations  in  coj\/lict) 


01^     Further  Keading.  —  Specially  suggested:    (1)   Davis'   Bead- 

*»y»,    V^ol.  I,  Nos.  40^^.    These  very  nearly  fit  in  with  the  order  of 

^^^nt  in  this  book,  and  several  numbers  have  been  referred  to  in 

'^ot^a.     It  is  desirable  for  students  each  day  to  consult  the  Bead- 

J^  '>  to  gee  whether  they  can  find  there  more  light  oh  the  lesson  in  this 
book. 

(^)  Bury  (on  colonization),  86-106,  116-117  ;  (on  Sparta),  120-134; 
^^  '*  Xyciirfirti*"),  184-135;  (on  certain  tyrants),  149-156;  (oracles 
^^^  festivals),  159-161  ;  (work  of  Solon),  180-189. 
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Exercise. — Distinguish  between  Sparta  and  Laeonia.     Ho 
relation  of  Thebes  to  Boeotia  differ  from  that  of  Sparta  to 
Which  of  these  two  relations  was  most  like  that  of  Athens  t 
Have  you  any  buildings  in  your  city  in  which  Greek  columns 
Of  which  order,  in  each  case  ?    (Take  several  leading  buildings 
town.)     Explain  the  following  terms  :   constitution ;  Helot ; 
tyrant ;  Lycurgus ;  Glisthenes  ;  Areopagus ;  archon ;  deme ;  eh 
a  ''  tribe  of  Glisthenes.'' 

(To  explain  a  term,  in  such  an  exercise,  is  to  make  such  s 
concerning  it  as  will  at  least  prevent  the  term  being  confused 
other.  Thus  if  the  term  is  Solon,  it  will  not  do  to  say,  **  A  G 
giver,"  or  **  A  lawgiver  of  the  sixth  century  b.c."  The  answc 
least  say,  '*  An  Athenian  lawgiver  of  about  600  b.c.'*  ;  and  it  ou^ 
"An  Athenian  lawgiver  and  democratic  reformer  of  about  • 
Bither  of  the  first  two  answers  is  worth  zero,) 


CHAPTER   XII 

THE  PERSIAN  WARS 

We  have  now  reached  a  point  where  the  details  of  Greek 
Matory  are  better  known,  and  where  a  more  connected  story  is 
possible.     This  story  begins  with  the  Persian  Wars, 

THE  TWO   ANTAGONISTS 

159.  Persia.  —  In  §§  69-77,  we  saw  how  —  within  a  time 
^o  longer  than  an  average  human  life  —  Persia  had  stretched 
Its  rule  over  the  territory  of  all  former  Oriental  empires, 
Asides  adding  vast  regions  before  unknown.  By  500  B.C. 
(the  period  to  which  we  have  just  carried  Greek  history), 
"^rsia  reached  into  the   peninsula   of  Hindoostan   in   Asia, 

^"^d,  across  Thrace,  up  to  the  Greek  peninsula  in  Europe 
V'^ap,  after  page  84).  On  this  western  frontier  lay  the  scat- 
*^T'ed.  groups  of  Greek  cities,  hustling  and  energetic,  but  small 
^^d  disunited.  The  mighty  worM-empire  now  advanced  con- 
^^^ntly  to  add  these  little  communities  to  its  dominions. 

^rsia,  in  many  ways,  was  the  noblest  of  the  Asiatic  empires ;  but 

^^  civilization  was  distinctly  Oriental  (with  the  general  character  that 

been  noted  in  §§  8o  ff.).    The  Greek  cities,  between  xooo  and  500  B.C., 

created  a  wholly  different  sort  of  culture,  which  we  call  European, 

^^  Western  (§§  8a,  86).   East  and  West  now  Joined  battle.    The  Persian 

^^tack  upon  Greece  began  a  contest  between  two  worlds,  which  has  gone 

^^  at  times,  ever  since,  —  with  the  present  "  Eastern  Question  *'  and  our 

'^^ppine  question  for  latest  chapters. 

160.  Three  sections  of  Hellas  were  prominent  in  power  and 
^^ture:  tJie  European  peninsula,  which  we  commonly  call 
^i^ece;  Asiatic  Hellas,  with  its  coast  islands ;  and  Sicily  and 
'^^^^rna  Oraeda  (§  122).  Elsewhere,  the  cities  were  too  scat- 
^^^<i,  or  too  ^piall,  or  too  busy  with  their  own  defense  against 
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surrounding  savages,  to  count  for  much  in  the  approaching 
contest.  Asiatic  Hellas  fell  easily  to  Persia  before  the  real 
struggle  began.  Then  the  two  other  sections  were  attacked 
simultaneously,  Greece  by  Persia,  Sicily  by  Carthage. 

Carthage  was  a  Phoenician  colony  on  the  north  coast  of 
Africa  (see  map  after  page  132).  It  had  built  up  a  consider- 
able empire  in  the  western  Mediterranean;  and,  in  Sicily,  it 
had  already,  from  time  to  time,  come  into  conflict  with  Greek 
colonies.  Sicily  was  an  important  point  from  which  to  control 
Mediterranean  trade.  Carthage  now  made  a  determined  at- 
tempt to  drive  out  her  rivals  there. 

The  Greeks  believed  that  the  Persian  king  urged  Carthage 
to  take  this  time  for  attack,  so  that  Magna  Graecia  and  Sicily 
might  not  be  able  to  join  the  other  Greeks  in  resisting  the 
main  attack  from  Persia.  At  all  events,  such  was  the  result 
The  Greek  cities  in  Sicily  and  Italy  were  ruled  by  tyrants. 
These  rulers  united  under  Gelon  of  Syracuse,  and  repelled 
the  Carthaginian  onset.  But  the  struggle  kept  the  Western 
Greeks  from,  helping  their  kinsmen  against  the  Persians. 

161.  Conditions  in  Greece  itself  at  this  critical  moment  were 
unpromising.  The  forces  that  could  be  mustered  against  the 
master  of  the  world  were  small  at  best;  but  just  now  they 
were  further  divided  and  wasted  in  internal  struggles.  Athens 
was  at  war  with  Aegiua  and  with  Thebes ;  Sparta  had  re- 
newed an  ancient  strife  with  Argos  (§  96),  and  had  crippled 
her  for  a  generation  by  slaying  in  one  battle  almost  the  whole 
body  of  adult  Argives.^  Phocis  was  engaged  in  war  with 
Thessalians  on  one  side  and  Boeotians  on  the  other.  Worse 
than  all  this,  many  cities  were  torn  by  cruel  class  strife  at 


1  The  old  men  and  boys,  however,  were  still  able  to  defend  Argoa  itself 
against  Spartan  attack.  This  touches  an  important  fact  in  Greek  war- 
fare :  a  walled  city  could  hardly  be  taken  by  assault ;  it  could  fall  only 
tlirongh  extreme  carelessness,  or  by  treachei*y,  or  starvation.  The  last 
danger  did  not  often  exist.  The  armies  of  the  besiegers  were  made  up  of 
citizens,  not  of  paid  troops;  and  they  could  not  keep  the  field  long  thenMelves. 
They  were  needed  at  home,  and  it  was  not  easy  for  them  to  secure  food  for  a 
long  si^e. 
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home, — oligarchs  against  democrats.     Oite  favorable  condition, 
hovever,  calls  for  attention  (g  162). 

162.  The  Peloponneaian  League.  —  In  a  sense,  Sparta  was  the 
head  of  Greece.     She  lacked  the  enterprise  and  daring  that 
were  to  make  Athens  the  city  of  the  coining  century ;  but  het 
government   was 
firm,  her  army  was 
large  and  disci- 
plined, and  so  far 
she    had   shown 
more  genins  than 

any    other  Greek  a 

state  in  organizing 
iier  neighbors  into 
A  military  league. 
Ttt^o  fifths  of  the 
f^^loponnenus  she 
ruled  directly  (La- 
conia  and  Mes- 
Senia),  and  the 
rest  (except  Argo- 
lis  and  Achaea)  formed  a  confederacy  for  war,  with  Spai'ta  as 
the  head. 

It  is  true  the  union  was  very  slight.  On  special  occasions, 
at  the  call  of  Sparta,  the  states  sent  delegates  to  a  conference 
to  discuss  peace  or  war ;  but  there  was  no  constitution,  no 
common  treasury,  not  even  s.general  treaty  to  biiid^the  states 
together.  Indeed,  one  city  of  the  league  sometimes  made  war 
upon  another.  Each  state  was  bound  to  Sparta  by  its  special 
''^aty;  and,  if  Sparta  was  attacked  by  an  enemy,  each  city  of 
Mie  "lei^ue"  was  expected  to  maintain  a  certain  number  of 
"*^ps  for  the  confederate  army.  Loose  as  this  Peloponnesian 
'**&ne  was,  it  was  the  greatest  war  power  in  Hellas ;  and  it 
****"«<*  (fte  OTW  raUying  point  for  disunited  Greece  in  the  coming 
''^'**99le  (S  130,  close).  Except  for  the  presence  of  this  war 
powsfj  few  other  Greeks  would  have  dared  to  resist  Persia  at  all. 
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OPENING  OF  THE   STRUGGLE  IN  IONIA 

163.  Conquest  of  the  Ionian  Greeks.  —  For  two  centuries  before 
500  B.C.,  the  Asiatic  Hellenes  excelled  all  other  branches  of 
the  Greek  race  in  culture.  Unfortunately  for  them,  the  em- 
pire of  Lydia  arose  near  them.  That  great  state  was  un- 
willing to  be  shut  off  from  the  Aegean  by  the  Greek  cities, 
and  it  set  out  to  conquer  them.  For  some  time,  the  little  Greek 
states  kept  their  independence ;  but  when  the  energetic  Croesus 
(§  70)  became  king  of  Lydia,  he  subdued  all  the  cities  on  the 
coast  of  Asia  Minor.  Croesus,  however,  was  a  warm  admirer 
of  the  Greeks,  and  his  rule  over  them  was  gentle.  They  were 
expected  to  acknowledge  him  as  their  over-lord  and  to  pay  a 
small  tribute  in  money ;  but  they  were  left  to  manage  their  own 
affairs  at  home,  and  were  favored  in  many  ways. 

When  Cyrus  the  Persian  attacked  Croesus  (§  72),  the 
Asiatic  Greeks  fought  gallantly  for  Lydia.  After  the  over- 
throw of  Croesus,  they  tried  to  come  to  terms  with  Cyrus. 
Cyrus  was  angry  because  they  had  refused  his  invitations 
to  join  him  in  the  war,  and  he  would  make  them  no  promises. 
Fearing  severe  punishment,  they  made  a  brief  struggle  for 
independence.  They  applied,  in  vain,  to  Sparta  for  aid.  Then 
Thales  (§  156)  suggested  a  federation  of  all  Ionia,  with  one  gov- 
ernment and  one  army ;  but  the  Greeks  could  not  rise  to  so  wise 
a  plan  (cf.  §  104).  So  the  Ionian  cities  fell,  one  by  one,  before 
the  arms  of  Cyrus;  and  under  Persian  despotism  their  old 
leader ship^n  civilization  soon  vanished. 

164.  The  "  Ionian  Revolt,"  500  B.C.  —  The  Persian  conquest 
took  place  about  540  b.c.  Before  that  time  the  lonians  had 
begun  to  get  rid  of  tyrants.  But  the  Persians  set  up  a  tyrant 
again  in  each  city,  as  the  easiest  means  of  control.  (This 
shows  something  of  what  would  have  happened  in  Greece  itself, 
if  Persia  had  won  in  the  approaching  war.)  Each  tyrant  knew 
that  he  could  keep  his  power  only  by  Persian  support. 

In  the  year  500,  by  a  general  rising,  the  lonians  deposed 
their  tyrants  once  more,  formed  an  alliance  with  one  another, 
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and   broke  into  revolt  against   Persia.    Another  appeal    to 
Sparta*  for  help  proved  fruitless;  but  Athens  sent  twenty 
ships,  and  little  Eretria  sent  five.    "  These  ships,"  says  Herod- 
otus, "  were  the  beginnings  of  woes,  both  to  the  Greeks  and  to 
the  barbarians." 

At  first  the  lonians  and  their  allies  were  successful.     They 

even  took  Sardis,  the  old  capital  of  Lydia,  far  in  the  interior. 

But   treachery  and  mutual  suspicion  were  rampant;  Persian 

gold  was  used  skillfully ;  and  one  defeat  broke  up  the  loose 

Ionian  league.    Then  the  cities  were  again  subdued,  one  by 

>,  in  the  five  years  following. 

KIRST  TWO  ATTACKS   UPON   THE   EUROPEAN  GREEKS 

(492-490  B.C.) 

165.  Wbat  was  the  relation  of  the  Ionian  Revolt  to  the  Persian 

Lsion  of   Greece?     According  to  legend,  the  Persian  king 

attacked  Greece  to  punish   Athens   for    sending  aid  to  the 

Ionian    rebels.     Herodotus  says  that  Darius  (§  76)  was   so 

angered  by  the  sack  of  Sardis  that,  during   the  rest  of  his 

^ife,  he  had  a  herald  cry  out  to  him  thrice  each  day  at  dinner, 

— •  **  O  King,  remember  the  Athenians !  "     This  story  has  the 

a-ppearance  of  a  later  invention,  to  flatter   Athenian  vanity. 

Probably  Athens  was  pointed  out  for  special  vengeance,  by  her 

aid  to  Ionia ;  but  the  Persian  invasion  would  have  come^  anyway, 

and.  it  would  have  come  some  years  sooner,  had  not  the  war  in 

Ionia  kept  the  Persians  busy. 

The  expanding  frontier  of  the  Persian  empire  had  reached 

*■  The  story  of  the  appeal  to  Sparta  is  told  pleasantly  by  Herodotus  (ex- 
tract in  Davis'  Readings,  Vol.  I,  No.  57).    It  should  be  made  a  topic  for  a 
tp^^iiai  report  by  some  student  to  the  class.    (This  seems  a  good  place  to  caU  the 
attention  of  teachers  to  one  feature  of  the  present  textbook.    The  story  just 
referred  to  might  easily  be  put  into  the  text ;  but  it  would  take  up  much  space ; 
ADd  though  interesting,  it  has  little  historical  yalue.    At  least,  it  is  in  no  way 
c^Bential  for  understanding  the  rest  of  the  history.    More  important  still, — 
^y  student  who  has  Herodotus  accessible  can  tell  the  story  as  well  as  this 
^>o^k  could  do  it.    This  is  the  kind  of  outside  reading  that  any  student  likes 
^  ^t  and  a  kind  that  any  student  is  perfectly  able  to  do.) 
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Thessaly  just  before  500  b.c,  and  the  same  motiyes  that  had 
carried  Persian  arms  through  Thrace  and  Macedonia  would 
have  carried  them  on  into  Greece.  Persia  was  still  in  full 
career  of  conquest.  The  Greek  peninsula  was  small ;  but  its 
cities  were  becoming  wealthy,  and  Persia  coveted  them  for 
their  ships  and  their  trade.  The  real  significance  of  the  Ionian 
war  was  that  it  helped  to  delay  the  main  Persian  onset  until  the 
Greeks  were  better  prepared.  The  Athenians  had  been  wise,  as 
well  as  generotis,  in  aiding  the  lonians. 

166.  First  Expedition  against  Greece,  492  B.C.  Mount  Athos.  — 
Immediately  after  the  end  of  the  Ionian  revolt  Darius  began 
vast  preparations  for  the  invasion  of  Greece.  A  mighty  army 
was  gathered  at  the  Hellespont  under  Mardoyiius,  son-in-law  of 
the  king;  and  a  large  fleet  was  collected.  This  was  to  sail 
along  the  coast,  in  constant  touch  with  the  army,  and  furnish 
it,  day  by  day,  with  provisions  and  other  supplies.  In  492, 
these  forces  set  out,  advancing  along  the  shores  of  the  Aegean. 
But  the  army  suffered  from  constant  attacks  by  the  savage 
Thracian  tribes;  and  finally,  as  the  fleet  was  rounding  the  rocky 
promontory  of  Mount  Athos,  a  terrible  storm  dashed  it  to 
pieces.  With  it  were  wrecked  all  hopes  of  success.  Mardonius 
had  no  choice  but  to  retreat  into  Asia, 

167.  Second  Expedition,  490  b.c.  Biarathon.  —  This  failure 
filled  Darius  with  wrath.  Such  a  check  in  an  expedition 
against  the  petty  Greek  sta,tes  was  wholly  unexpected.  Mar- 
donius, though  an  able  general,  was  disgraced,  and  preparations 
were  begun  for  a  new  expedition. 

Meantime,  in  491,  heralds  were  sent  to  all  the  Greek  cities 
to  demand  "  earth  and  water,'*  in  token  of  submission.  The 
islands  in  the  Aegean  yielded  at  once.  In  continental  Greece 
the  demand  was  in  general  quietly  refused ;  but,  in  Athens  and 
Sparta,  indignation  ran  so  high  that  even  the  sacred  character 
of  ambassadors  did  not  save  the  messengers.  At  Athens  they 
were  thrown  into  a  pit,  and  at  Spai'ta  into  a  well,  and  told  to 
"  take  thence  what  they  wanted." 

In  the  spring  of  490,  the  Persians  were  ready  for  the  second 
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expedition.  This  time,  taking  warning  from  the  disaster  at 
Mount  Athos,  the  troops  were  embarked  on  a  mighty  fleet, 
which  proceeded  directly  across  the  Aegean.  Stopping  only 
to  receive  the  submission  of  certain  islands  by  the  way,  the 
fleet  reached  the  island  of  Euboea  without  a  check. 

There  Eretria  (§  164)  was  captured,  through  treachery.  The 
city  was  destroyed,  and  most  of  the  people  were  sent  in  chains 
to  Persia.  Then  the  Persians  landed  on  the  plain  of  Marathon 
in  Attica,  to  punish  Athens.  Hippias,  the  exiled  tyrant 
(§  147),  was  with  the  invaders,  hoping  to  get  back  his  throne 
as  a  servant  of  Persia;  and  he  had  i)ointed  out  this  admirable 
place  for  disembarking  the  Persian  cavalry. 

At  first  most  of  the  Athenians  wished  to  fight  only  behind 
their  walls.  Sooner  or  later,  this  must  have  resulted  in  ruin, 
especially  as  there  were  some  traitors  within  the  city  hoping 
to  admit  Hippias.  Happily  MiUiades,  one  of  the  ten  Generals 
(§  152),  persuaded  the  commanders  to  march  out  and  attack 
the  Persians  at  once.^ 

From  the  rising  ground  where  the  hills  of  Mount  Pentelicus 
meet  the  plain,  the  ten  thousand  Athenian  hoplites  faced  the 
Persian  host  for  the  first  struggle  between  Greeks  and  Asiatics 
on  European  ground.  Sparta  had  promised  aid;  and,  at  the 
first  news  of  the  Persian  approach,  a  swift  runner  (Phidippi- 
des)  had  raced  the  hundred  and  fifty  miles  of  rugged  hill 
country  to  implore  Sparta  to  hasten.  He  reached  Sparta  on 
the  second  day ;  but  the  Spartans  waited  a  week,  on  the  ground 
that  an  old  law  forbade  them  to  set  out  on  a  military  expedi- 
tion before  the  full  moon.  The  Athenians  felt  bitterly  that 
Sparta  was  ready   to    look  on,   not    unwillingly,  while    the 

second  city  in  Greece  *'  was  destroyed. 

At  all  events,  Athens  was  left  to  save  herself  (and  our 
♦western  world)  as  best  she  could,  with  help  from  only  one  city. 
This  was  heroic  little  Plataeay  in  Boeotia,  near  by.  Athens 
l^d  sometimes  protected  the  democratic  government  of  that 

This  story  should  be  read  in  Herodotus,  or,  even  better  in  some  ways, 
« the  extracts  in  Davis*  Readings,  with  Dr.  Davis'  admirable  introductions. 
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city  from  attack  by  the  powerful  oligarchs  o£  Thebes.  The 
riataeans  remembered  this  gratefully,  and;  on  the  eve  of 
the  battle,  marched  iuto  the  Athenian  camp  with  their  full 
foi-ce  of  a  thousand  hoplites.  Theo  Athenians  and  Flataeans 
won  a  marvelous  victory  over  perhaps  ten  times  their  number' 
of  the  most  famous  soldiery  in  the  world.  The  result  was  due 
to  the  generalship  of  Miltiades,  and  to  the  superior  equipment 
ot  the  Greek  hoplite. 

Miltiades  drew  out  his  front  as  thin  as  he  dared,  to  prevent 
the  long  Persian  front  from  overlapping  and  "  flanking"  him. 
To  accomplish  this,  he 
weakened  his  center  dar- 
ingly, so  as  to  mats  all  the 
mett  be  cotUd  spare  from 
there  in  the  wings.  He 
meant  these  wings  to  bear 
the  brunt  of  battle,  and 
ordered  them  to  advance 
more  rapidly  than  the  thin 
center.     Then    he   moved 

.^.    his  forces  down  the  alope 
Pl*n  or  Marathon.    C(.  mnji,  piiKe  IW-  ,     ,       -r.       ■         .- 

toward  the  Persian  lines. 

^Vtnle  yet  an  arrow's  flight  distant,  the  advancing  Greeks  broke 

into  a  run,  according  to  Aliltiades'  orders,  so  as  to  cover  the  rest 

of  the  ground  before  the  Persian  archers  could  get  in  their 

deadly  work.     Once  at  close  quarters,  the  heavy  weapons  of 

the  Greeks  gave  them  overwhelming  advantage.     Their  dense, 

lieavy  array,  charging  with  long,  outstretched  spears,  by  its 

shoer  weight  broke  the  light-armed  Persian  lines,  which  were 

1  Ttiefi)(ures,  on  theoFit  p^i,  tor  the  slain,  arc  probably  trnBtwortlij;  bDt 
alt  nuiiilwDi  given  for  tlie  PLTslan  army,  In  tills  or  other  campaigns,  an 
guesai'S.  Aiiclcut  hiatorinns  put  the  I'ersians  at  Maratbnn  at  fnim  a  qaartar 
to  lialf  a  million.  Modum  m^linlars  aro  sure  that  no  anrleot  fleet  coald  poMi- 
bijr  variy  anyruusiderable  part  of  such  a  fonn!,  — and.  Indeed,  It  Is  clear  tlMt 
(he  anrlent  niilhoritlea  liail  iiii  bnsiH  fur  tbeir  fiKurex.  Modem  goenea  — 
they  are  no(hli>Kl>eltrr  —  put  the  rerxian  force  at  Marathon  all  the  way  from 
lOOjUOO  down  t(i  JO.OOI). 
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"tterly  unprepared  for  coDflict  on  such  terms.     The  Persians 

"Ught  gallantly,  as  usual;  but  their  darts  and  light  scimetars 

^^e  little  impression  upon  the  heavy  bronze  armor  of  the 

^''eeiB,  while  their  linen  tunics  and  wicker  shields  counted  for 

.    ^tle  against  the  thrnst  of  the  Greek  spear.     For  a  time,  it 

true,  the  Greek  center  had  to  give  ground ;    but  the  two 


L^ABATHON  To-day.  — From  a  photoitraph,    TIih 

the  AtbeoUn  csmp  in  tbe  Plan  on  ttie  uppDHite  page.  Tliai 
Uu  flnt  open  spaci!  lu  tfae  foregrouud,  where  the  poplar  Inses 
The  )tai  beyoad  tbe  atrip  of  water  Id  the  narrow  peDlnauli 
Irom  the  "  Uarah  "  In  the  Plan. 


8tu<Hl  a,  Itllle  above 


■"wingB,  having  routed  the  forces  in  front  of  them,  wheeled 
upon  the  Persian  center,  crushing  upon  both  flanks  at  the 

same  moment,   and    drove  it  in  disorder  to  the  ships.     One 

liandred  ninety-two  Athenians  fell.    The  Persians  left  over 

8iity-four  hundred  dead  upon  the  field. 
The  Athenians  tried  also  to  seize  the  fleet;  but  here  they 

*ere  repulsed.     The  Persians  embarked  and  sailed  safely  away. 

They  took  a  course  that  might  lead  to  Athens.     Moreover,  the 
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Greek  army  had  just  seen  sun-signals  flashing  to  the  enem 
from  some  traitor's  shield  in  the  distant  mountains ;  and  Mi 
tiades  feared  them  to  be  an  invitation  to  attack  the  city  in  tl 
absence  of  the  array.  To  check  such  plots,  he  sent  the  runn< 
Phidippides  to  announce  the  victory  to  Athens.  Already  e: 
hausted  by  the  battle,  Phidippides  put  forth  supreme  effoi 
raced  the  twenty -two  miles  of  mountain  road  from  Marathoi 
shouted  exultantly  to  the  eager,  anxious  crowds,  —  "  Ours  tl 
victory,"  —  and  fell  dead.^ 

Meanwhile  Miltiades  was  hurrying  the  rest  of  his  wearie 
army,  without  rest,  over  the  same  road.  Fortunately  tl 
Persian  fleet  had  to  sail  around  a  long  promontory  (ma; 
page  180),  and  when  it  appeared  off  Athens,  the  next  mon 
ing,  Miltiades  and  his  hoplites  had  arrived  also.  Tl 
Persians  did  not  care  to  face  again  the  men  of  Marathor 
and  the  same  day  they  set  sail  for  Asia.* 

168.  Importance  of  Marathon. —  Merely  as  a  military  evei 
Marathon  is  an  unimportant  skirmish  ;  but,  in  its  results  upc 
human  welfare,  it  is  among  the  few  really  "  decisive  "  battL 
of  the  world.  Whether  Egyptian  conquered  Babylonian,  • 
Babylonian  conquered  Egyptian,  mattered  little  in  the  long  ru 
Possibly,  whether  Spartan  or  Athenian  prevailed  over  tl 
other  mattered  not  much  more.  But  it  did  matter  wheth* 
or  not  the  huge,  inert  East  should  crush  the  new  life  out 
the   West     Marathon  decided  that  the  West  should  live  o 

For  the  Athenians  themselves,  Marathon  began  a  new  ei 
Natural  as  the  victory  came  to  seem  in  later  times,  it  took  hij 
courage  on  that  day  to  stand  before  the  hitherto  unconquer< 
Persians,  even  without  such  tremendous  odds.  "The  Atli 
nians,"  says  Herodotus,  "  were  the  first  of  the  Greeks  to  fa 

^The  sturlent  will  like  to  read,  or  to  hear  read,  Browning's  poem,  Pheid 
pideSf  with  the  story  of  both  runs  by  this  Greek  hero.  Compare  this  sto 
with  Herodotus'  account  in  Davis'  Readings,  Vol.  I,  No.  59.  The  fame 
ran  from  the  battlefield  to  the  city  is  the  basis  of  the  modem  "  Marathoi 
race,  in  which  champion  athletes  of  all  countries  compete. 

3  The  full  story  of  this  battle  should  be  read  as  Herodotus  tells  it.  It 
given  in  Davis'  Readings,  Vol.  I,  Nos.  59,  60. 
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the  Median  garments, .  .  .  whereas  up  to  this  time  the  very 
name  of  Mede  [Persian]  had  been  a  terror  to  the  Hellenes." 
Athens  broke  the  spell  for  the  rest  of  Greece,  and  grew  herself  to 
heroic  stature  in  an  hour.  The  sons  of  the  men  who  conquered 
on  that  field  could  find  no  odds  too  crushing,  no  prize  too 
dazzling,  in  the  years  to  come.  It  was  now  that  the  Athenian 
character  first  showed  itself  as  Thucy dides  described  it  a  century 
later :  "  The  Athenians  are  the  only  people  who  succeed  to 
the  full  extent  of  their  hope,  because  they  throw  themselves  with- 
out reserve  into  whatever  they  resolve  to  do" 

ATHENS  — FROM  MARATHON  TO   THERMOPYLAE 

169.  Internal  Faction  Crushed.  —  Soon  after  Marathon,  Egypt 
revolted  against  Persia.  This  gave  tlie  Greeks  ten  years  more  for 
Preparation;  but,  except  in  Athens,  little  use  was  made  of  the 
interval.  In  that  city  the  democratic  forces  grew  stronger 
*nd  more  united,  while  the  oligarchs  were  weakened. 

One  incident  in  this  change  was  the  ruin  of  Miltiades,  the 

liero  of  Marathon.     Miltiades  was  originally  an  Athenian  noble 

^ho  had  made   himself  tyrant   of   Chersonesus   (map   after 

page  94).      Not  long  before   the   Persian   invasion,   he  had 

brought  upon  himself  the  hatred  of  the  Great  King,*  and  had 

fl^d  back  to  Athens.    Here  he  became  at  once  a  prominent 

supporter  of  the  oligarchic   party.     The  democrats   tried   to 

prosecute  him  for  his  previous  "  tyranny " ;  but  the  attempt 

Med,  and  when  the  Persian  invasion  came,  the  Athenians 

^ere  fortunate  in  having  his  experience  and  ability  to  guide 

them.    Soon  after  Marathon,  however,  Miltiades  failed  in  an 

expedition  against  Paros,  into  which  he  had  persuaded  the 

Athenians;    and  then  the    hostile    democracy    secured     his 

overthrow.     He  was  condemned  to  pay  an  immense  fine,  and 

^  said  to  have  died  soon  afterward  in  prison. 

^f»  blow  was  followed  by  the  ostracism  of  some  oligarchic 
^^fider  each  season  for  several  years,  until  that  party  was  utterly 


^Report  the  story  from  ^Herodotus,  if  a  translation  is  accessible. 
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broken.     Thus  Athens  was  saved  from  its  most  serious  inter- 
nal dissension. 

170.   Themistocles  makes  Athens  a  Naval  Power.  — The  victo — «^ 
rions  democrats  at  once  divided  into  new  parties.     The  moi 
moderate  section  was  content  with  the  constitution  of  Clii 
thenes  and  was  disposed  to  follow  old  customs.     Its  leadeL.^c^^ 
was  AriMiiles,  2l  calm,  conservative  man,  surnamed  "  the  Just'-  "^    n 
The  radical  wing,  favoring  new  methods  and  further  el 
was  led  by  Themistodes,    Themistocles  was  sometimes  les'. 
scrupulous  and  upright  than  Aristides,  but  he  waa  one  of  tl 
most  resourceful  and  far-sighted  statesmen  of  all  history. 

Themistocles  desired  passionately  one  great  departure  fro* 
past  custom  in  Athenian  affairs.     He  wished  to  make  Athe?" 
a  naval  power.     He  saw  clearly  that  the  real  stniggle  with  Pert 
was  yet  to  come,  and  that  the  result  could  be  decided  by  victory 
the  sea.     Such  victory  was  more  probable  for  the  Greeks  tl^ 
victory  on  land.     Huge  as  the  Persian  empire  was,  it  had 
seacoast  except  Egypt,  Phoenicia,  and  Ionia.     It  could    r 
therefore,  so  vastly  outnumber  tlie  Greeks  in  ships  as  in  im 
and  if  the  Greeks  could  secure  command  of  the  sea,  PeJ 
would  be  unable  to  attack  them  at  all. 

But  this  pro])Osed  naval  policy  for  Athens  broke  with 
tradition,  and  could  not  win  without  a  struggle.  Seafai 
though  the  (rreoks  were,  up  to  this  time  they  had  not  ui 
ships  much  in  war.  Attica,  in  particular,  had  almost  no  na^ 
The  party  of  Aristides  wished  to  hold  to  the  old  policy 
fighting  on  land,  and  they  had  the  glorious  victory  of  Maratho^^  •, 
to  strengthen  their  arguments.  Feeling  ran  high.  Finallj^i*'  - 
in  483,  the  leaders  agreed  to  let  a  vote  of  ostracism  decide  ^"* 
between  them.  Fortunately,  Aristides  was  ostracized  (§  IBSjCJ 
and  for  some  years  the  influence  of  Themistocles  was  th^ 
strongest  power  in  Athens. 

While  the  voting  was  going  on  (according  to  Herodotus)  a  stupid  feUow,^ 
who  did  not  know  Aristides,  asked  him  to  write  the  name  Aristides  on 
shell  he  was  a1x)ut  to  vote.     Aristides  did  so,  asking,  however,  what  harm 
Aristides  had  ever  done  the  man.     **  Xo  harm,*^  replied  the  voter;  **iii 
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^1 1  do  not  know  him;  but  I  am  tired  of  hearing bim  called  *  the  Jost.^  ** 
«ad  the  other  anecdotes  about  Aristides  in  Davis'  Beadings,  Vol.  I,  No.  61. 

Themistocles  at  once  put  his  new  policy  into  operation, 
ich  veins  of  silver  had  recently  been  discovered  in  the  mines 

Attica.  These  mines  belonged  to  the  city,  and  a  large  reve- 
ie  from  them  had  accumulated  in  the  public  treasury.  It 
d  been  proposed  to  divide  the  money  among  the  citizens ; 
t  Themistocles  persuaded  his  countrymen  to  reject  this 
upting  plan,  and  instead  to  build  a  great  fleet.  Thanks  to 
i-s  policy,  in  the  next  three  years  Athens  became  the  great- 
i  naval  power  in  Hellas.  The  decisive  victory  of  Salamis 
*  to  be  the  result  (§  179). 

THE   THIRD   ATTACK,   480-479   b.c. 

171.   Persian  Preparation.  —  Meantime,  happily  for  the  world, 

?  great  Darius  died,  and  the  invasion  of  Greece  fell  to  his 

bier  son,   Xerxes,     Marathon  had  proved  that  no  Persian 

t  by  itself  could  transport  enough  troops ;   so  the  plan  of 

donius'  expedition   (§  166)  was  tried    again,  but  upon  a 

T  scale,  both  as  to  army  and  fleet. 

'  guard  against  another  accident  at  Mt.  Athos,  a  canal  for 

was  cut  through  the  isthmus  at  the  back  of  that  rocky 

ind,  —  a  great  engineering  work  that  took  three  years. 

ime,  supplies  were  collected  at  stations  along  the  way ; 

^llespont  was  bridged  with  chains  of  boats  covered  with 

;*  and  at  last,  in  the  spring  of  480,  Xerxes  in  person 

ighty  host  of  many  nations  into  Europe. 

mt  reports  put  the  Asiatics  at  from  one  and  a  half 

to  two  million  soldiers,  with  followers  and  attendants 

the   total    to   five    millions.      Modern    critics   think 

lay  have  had  some  half-million  troops,  with  numerous 

.     In  any  case,  the  numbers  vastly  exceeded  those 

\  Greeks  could  bring  against  them.     A  fleet  of  twelve 

hips  accompanied  the  army. 

rodotus'  story  of  Xerxes*  wrath  when  the  first  bridge  broke,  and 
ed  the  Hellespont  to  be  flogged  (Davis*  Readings^  Vol.  I,  No.  64^. 
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172.  The  Greek  Preparation.  —  The  danger  forced  the  Greet 
into  somethiyig  like  comnwn  action :  into  a  greater  unity,  indee* 
than  they  had  ever  known.  Sparta  and  Athens  joined  in  cal 
ing  a  Hellenic  congress  at  Corinth,  on  the  isthmus,  in  481  b. 
The  deputies  that  appeared  bound  their  cities  by  oath  to  a: 
one  another,  and  pledged  their  common  efforts  to  punish  ac 
states  that  should  join  Persia.  Ancient  feuds  were  pacifie- 
Plans  of  campaign  were  discussed,  and  Sparta  was  formal! 
recognized  as  leader.  In  spite  of  Athens*  recent  heroism,  tl 
belief  in  Sparta's  invincibility  in  war  was  too  strong  to  perm 
any  other  choice. 

Messengers  were  sent  also  to  implore  aid  from  outlying  pa 
tions  of  Hellas,  but  with  little  result.  Crete  excused  herse 
on  a  superstitious  scruple.  Corcyra  promised  a  fleet,  but  toe 
care  it  should  not  arrive ;  and  tlie  Greek  tyrants  in  Sicily  an 
Magna  Graecia  had  their  hands  full  at  home  with  the  Carth 
ginian  invasion  (§  160). 

The  outlook  was  full  of  gloom.  Argos,  out  of  hatred  f( 
Sparta,  and  Thebes,  from  jealousy  of  Athens,  had  refused  1 
attend  the  congress,  and  were  ready  to  join  Xerxes.  Even  tl 
Delphic  oracle,  which  was  of  course  consulted  in  such  a  crisi 
predicted  ruin  and  warned  the  Athenians  in  particular  to  fl< 
to  the  ends  of  the  earth. 

173.  The  Lines  of  Defense.  —  Against  a  land  attack  tl 
Greeks  had  three  lines  of  defense.  The  first  was  at  the  Va 
of  Tempe  near  Mount  Olympus,  where  only  a  narrow  pa 
opened  into  Thessaly.  The  second  was  at  Thermopylae,  whe 
the  mountains  shut  oft"  northern  from  central  ^  Greecq,  exce] 
for  a  road  only  a  few  feet  in  width.  The  third  was  behind  tl 
Isthmus  of  Corinth. 

174.  Plan  of  Campaign.  —  At  the  congress  at  Corinth  t 
Peloponnestwis  had  wished  selfishly  to  abandon  the  first  two  liru 
They  urged  that  all  patriotic  Greeks  should  retire  at  on< 
within  the  Peloponnesus,  the  final  citadel  of  Greece,  and  fo 


I  For  these  terras,  see  map  study,  page  96. 
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tify  the  isthmus  by  an  impregnable  wall.  This  plan  was  as 
foolish  as  it  was  selfish.  Greek  troops  might  have  held  the 
isthmus  against  the  Persian  land  army;  but  the  Pelopon- 
nesus was  readily  open  to  attack  by  sea,  and  the  Persian  fleet 
w-ould  have  found  it  easier  here  than  at  either  of  the  other 
lines  of  defense  to  land  troops  in  the  Greek  rear,  mthout  losing 
touch  with  its  own  army.  Such  a  surrender  of  two  thirds  of 
Grreece,  too,  would  have  meant  a  tremendous  reinforcement  of 
tHe  enemy  by  excellent  Greek  soldiery.  Accordingly,  it  was 
finaUy  decided  to  resist  the  entrance  of  the  Persians  into  Greece 
^  meeting  them  at  the  Vole  of  Tempe. 

175.  The  Loss  of  Thessaly.  —  Sparta,  however,  had  no  gift 
for  going  to  meet  an  attack,  but  must  always  await  it  on  the 
enemy's  terms.  A  hundred  thousand  men  shouli  have  held 
the  Vale  of  Tempe ;  but  only  a  feeble  garrison  was  sent  there, 
*^d  it  retreated  before  the  Persians  appeared.  Through 
°papta's  incapacity  for  leadership,  Xerxes  entered  Greece 
without  a  blow.  Then  the  Thessalian  cities,  deserted  by  their 
allies,  joined  the  invaders  with  their  powerful  cavalry. 

176.  Thermopylae :  Loss  of  Central  Greece.  —  This  loss  of 
Thessaly  made  it  evident,  even  to  Spartan  statesmen,  that  to 
^bandon  central  Greece  would  strengthen  Xerxes  further ;  and 
^t  ^a3  decided  in  a  half-hearted  way  to  make  a  stand  at  Ther- 
mopylae. The  pass  was  only  some  twenty  feet  wide  between 
^'^e  cliff  and  the  sea,  and  the  only  other  path  was  one  over  the 
fountain,  equally  easy  to  defend.  3ioreover,  the  long  island 
^^  Buboea  approached  the  mainland  just  opposite  the  pass,  so 
^at  the  Greek  fleet  in  the  narrow  strait  could  guard  the  land 
^luy  against  having  troops  landed  in  the  rear. 

The  Greek  fleet  at  this  place  numbered  270  ships.     Of  these 

^^e  Athenians  furnished  half.     The  admiral  was  a  Spartan, 

though  his  city  sent  only  sixteen  ships.     The  land  defense  had 

"^n  left  to  the  Peloponnesian  league.     This  was  the  supremely 

important  duty  ;  but  the  force,  which  Sparta  had  sent  to  attend 

^0  it,  was  shamefully  small.     The  Spartan  king,  Lemidas^  held 

the  pass  with   three   hundred  Spartans  and  a  few  thousand 
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allies.     The  main  force  of  Spartans  was  again  tejt  at  home, 
the  ground  of  a  religious  festival. 

The  Persians  reached  Thermopylae  without  a  check.  Ba 
was  joined  at  once  on  land  and  sea,  and  raged  for  three  di 
Four  hundred  Persian  ships  were  wrecked  in  a  storm,  and 
rest  were  checked  by  the  Greek  fleet  in  a  sternly  contested  ( 


Thekmoptlae. 
From  a  pbutograph :  to  show  the  a(«epneM  ol  tbe  moantBlu  aid*. 

flict  at  Artemisium.  On  land,  Xerxes  flung  column  after 
umn  of  chosen  troops  into  the  pass,  to  be  beaten  back  each  ti 
in  rout  Hut  on  the  third  night,  Ephialtes,  "the  Judat 
Greece,"  guided  a  force  of  Persians  over  the  mountain  p( 
which  the  Spartans  had  left  only  slightly  guarded.  Leoni 
knew  that  he  could  no  longer  hold  his  position.  He  s 
home  his  allies ;  but  he  and  his  three  hundred  Spartans 
mained  to  die  in  the  pass  which  their  country  had  given  tt 
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to  defend.    They  charged  joyously  upon  the  Persian  spears, 
^^  fell  fighting,  to  a  man.^ 

Sparta  had  shown  no  capacity  to  command  in  this  great 

crisis.     Twice  her  shortsightedness  had  caused  the  loss  of 

^tal  positions.     But  at  Thermopylae  her  citizens  had  set 

^^eece  an  example  of  calm  heroism  that  has  stirred  the  world 

®^er  siooe.    In  later  times  the  burial  place  of  the  Three  Hundred 

^a^  marked  by  this  inscription,  "  Stranger,  go  tell  at  Sparta 

^^^  we  lie  here  in  obedience  to  her  command." 

177.  DeBtrnction  of  Athens.  —  Xerxes  advanced  on  Athens 
*^«[  was  joined  by  most  of  central  Greece.  The  Theban  oli- 
ST^iehSi  in  particular,  welcomed  him  with  genuine  joy.  The 
E^eloponziesians  would  risk  no  further  battle  outside  their  own 
P^ainmila.  They  withdrew  the  army,  and  fell  back  upon  their 
S^^st  plan  of  building  a  wall  across  the  isthmus.  Athens  was 
^^/%  apen  to  Persian  vengeance. 

The  news  threw  thsCt  city  into  uproar  and  despair.    The 

I^^^iio  oracle  was  appealed  to,  but  it  prophesied  utter  destruc- 

txoQ.    Themistocles  (perhaps  by  bribery)  finally  secured  from 

^lu  priestess  an  additional  prophecy,  that  when  all  else  was 

d^esttojedi  "  wooden  walls  "  would  still  defend  the  Athenians. 

Mjuiy  citizens  then  wished  to  retire  within  the  wooden  palisade 

of  the  Acropolis;  but  Themistocles,  the  guiding  genius  of  the 

Btormy  day,  persuaded  them  that  the  oracle  meant  the  "  wooden 

'Walls  "  of  their  ships. 

The  Greek  fleet  had  withdrawn  from  Artemisium,  after  the 
Persians  won  the  land  pass ;  and  the  Spartan  admiral  was 
Wt  upon  retiring  at  once  to  the  position  of  the  Peloponnesian 
army,  at  the  isthmus.  By  vehement  entreaties,  Themistocles 
persuaded  him  to  hold  the  whole  fleet  for  a  day  or  two  at 
Athens,  to  help  remove  the  women  and  children  and  old  men 
to  Salamis  and  other  near-by   islands.     More  than  200,000 

^One  Spartan,  who  had  been  left  for  dead  by  the  Persians,  afterward  re- 
covered and  returned  home.  But  his  feUow-citizens  treated  him  with  pitying 
contempt ;  and  at  the  next  great  battle,  he  sought  and  found  death,  fighting 
in  the  front  rank. 
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people  had  to  be  moved  from  their  homes.  There  waa  no  tim^= 
to  save  property.  The  Persians  marched  triumphantly  througt^r 
Attica,  burning  villages  and  farmsteads,  and  laid  Athens  aiit= 
its  temples  in  ashes. 


178.  Strategy  of  Themlstocles.  —  But  Themistocles,  in  delay- 
ing the  retreat  of  the  fleet,  planned  for  more  than  escape.  H^ 
waa  determined  that  the  decisive  battle  should  be  a  sea  battle,  an>Z 
that  it  should  be  fouijht  where  the  Jleet  then  lay.  No  other  spot 
so  favorable  could  be  found.  The  nurrow  strait  between  the 
Athenian  shore  and  Salamis  would  embarrass  the  Persian  num- 
bers, and  help  to  make  up  for  the  small  numbers  of  the  Greek 
ships.     Themistocles    saw,   too,   that   if  they   withdrew   to 
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'''^'inth,  as  the  Peloponnesians  insisted,  all  chance  of  united 
^tion  would  be  lost.  The  fleet  would  break  up.  Some  ships 
l^^uld  sail  home  to  defend  their  own  island  cities  j  and  others. 


'«e  those  of  Megara  and  Aegina,  feeling  that  their  cities  were 

^^rted,  might  join  the  Persians. 

^The   fleet  had  grown  now  to  378  ships.     The  Athenians 

/^^ixiBhed  200  of  these.     With  wise  and  generous  patriotism, 

rJ^^y  had  yielded  the  chief  command  to  Sparta,  but  of  course 

-benustocles  carried  weight  in  the  council  of  captains.     It  was 


Thk  Bay  uf  Salahis.  —  From  a  pbokigraph. 

Jie  who,  by  persuasion,  entreaties,  and  bribes,  had  Icept  the  navy 

from  abandoning  the  land  forces  at  Thermopylae,  before  the 

sea  fight  ofE  Artemisium.     A  similar  but  greater  task  now  fell 

\a   liim.     Debate  waxed  fierce  in  the  all-night  council  of  the 

capt^ns.    Arguments  were  exhausted,  and  Themistoeles  had 

cecourse  to  threats.    The  Corinthian  admiral  sneered  that  the 

allies  need   not   regard   a  man  who  no  longer  represented  a 

Greek  city.     The  Athenian  i-etorted  that  he  represented  two 

hundred  ships,  and  could  make  a  city,  or  take  one,  where  he 

oboM;  and,  by  a  threat  to  sail  away  to  found  a  new  Athens  in 

Italy,  he  forced  the  allies  to  remain.     Even  then  the  decision 

would  have  been  reconsidered,  had  not  the  wily  Themistoeles 

made  use  of  a  strange  stratagem.     With  pretended  friendship. 
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he  sent  a  secret  message  to  Xerxes,  notifying  him  of  the  weal 
ness  and  dissensions  of  the  Greeks,  and  advimig  him  to  block  i/j 
the  straits  to  prevent  their  escape. 

Xerxes  took  this  treacherous  advice.  Aristides,  whose  0{ 
tracism  had  been  revoked  in  the  hour  of  danger,  and  who  hot 
slipped  through  the  hostile  fleet  in  his  single  ship  to  join  hi^SL  J 
countrymen,  brought  the  news  that  they  were  surrounded.  JE 
There  was  now  no  choice  hut  to  fight, 

179.   The  Battle  of  Salamis.  —  The  Persian  fleet  was  twic^^^^ 

the  size  of  the  Greek,  and  was  itself  largely  made  up  of  Asiatic 

Greeks,  while  the  Phoenicians  and  Egyptians,  who  com] 

the  remainder,  were  famous  sailors.     The   conflict  the  nex*^ 

day  lasted  from  dawn  to  night,  but  the  Greek  victory 'wi 

complete. 

**  A  king  sat  on  the  rocky  brow  * 
Which  looks  o'er  sea-born  Salamis ; 
And  ships  by  thousands  lay  below,  ' 
And  men  in  nations,  —  all  were  his. 
He  counted  them  at  break  of  day, 
And  when  the  sun  set,  where  were  they  ? '' 


Aeschylus,  an  Athenian  poet  who  was  present  in  the  battl^i^e 

gives  a  noble  picture  of  it  in  his  drama,  The  Persians.    T^^Ae 

speaker  is  a  Persian,  telling  the  story  to  the  Persian  que^^^n- 

mother :  — 

'*Not  in  flight 

The  Hellenes  then  their  solemn  paeans  sang, 

But  with  brave  spirits  hastening  on  to  battle. 

With  martial  sound  the  trumpet  fired  those  ranks : 

And  straight  with  sweep  of  oars  that  flew  thro'  foam, 

They  smote  the  loud  waves  at  the  boatswain^s  call  .  .  . 

And  all  at  once  we  heard  a  mighty  shout  — 

'  O  som  of  Hellenes,  forward y  free  your  country  ; 

Free,  too,  your  wives,  your  children,  and  the  shrines 

Built  to  your  fathers^  Gods,  and  holy  tombs 

Your  ancestors  now  rest  in.     The  fight 

Is  for  our  all. '  .  .  . 

1  A  golden  throne  had  been  set  up  for  Xerxes,  that  he  might  better    "^^ 
the  battle.    These  lines  are  from  Byron. 
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.  .  .  And  the  hulls  of  ships 
Floated  capsized,  nor  could  the  sea  be  seen, 
Filled  as  it  was  with  wrecks  and  carcasses  ; 
And  all  the  shores  and  rocks  were  full  of  corpses, 
And  every  ship  was  wildly  rowed  in  flight, 
All  that  composed  the  Persian  armament. 
And  they  [Greeks],  as  men  spear  tunnies,  or  a  haul 
Of  other  fishes,  with  the  shafts  of  oars. 
Or  spars  of  wrecks,  went  smiting,  cleaving  down ; 
And  bitter  groans  and  wailings  overspread 
The  wide  sea  waves,  till  eye  of  swarthy  night 
Bade  it  all  cease  ...  Be  assured 
That  never  yet  so  great  a  multitude 
Died  in  a  single  day  as  died  in  this." 

^80.  Two  incidents  in  the  celebration  of  the  victory  throw  light  upon 

^^'^^^  character. 

^^€  commanders  of  the  various  city  contingents  in  the  Greek  fleet 

^^te<i  a  prize  of  merit  to  the  city  that  deserved  best  in  the  action.    The 

^^^nians  had  furnished  more  than  half  the  whole  fleet ;  they  were  the 

'^^  to  engage,  and  they  had  especially  distinguished  themselves ;  they 

^^  seen  their  city  laid  in  ashes,  and  only  their  steady  patriotism  had 

"^^de  a  victory  possible.     Peloponnesian  jealousy,  however,  passed  them 

^  Jbr  their  rival,  Aegina,  which  had  joined  the  Spartan  league. 

A  vote  was  taken,  also,  to  award  prizes  to  the  two  most  meritorious 
^^txinaanders.  Each  captain  voted  for  himself  for  the  first  place,  while 
^'^  Voted  for  Themiatocles  for  the  second. 

181.  The  Temptation  of  Athens.  —  On  the  day  of  Salamis  the 
Sicilian  Greeks  won  a  decisive  victory  over  the  Carthaginians 
^^  Simera,  For  a  while,  that  battle  closed  the  struggle  in 
the  West.  In  Greece  the  Persian  chances  were  still  good, 
^^rxes,  it  is  true,  fled  at  once  to  Asia  with  his  shattered  fleet ; 
^ut  he  left  his  general,  the  experienced  Mardonius,  with  three 
*^^tidped  thousand  chosen  troops.  Mardonius  withdrew  from 
^^^tral  Greece  for  the  time,  to  winter  in  the  plains  of  Thessaly ; 
*^^t  he  would  be  ready  to  renew  the  struggle  in  the  spring. 

The  Athenians  began  courageously  to  rebuild  their  city. 
-M^ardonius  looked  upon  them  as  the  soul  of  the  Greek  resist- 
ance, and  in  the  early  spring,  he  offered  them  an  alliance,  with 
*^any  favors  and  with  the  complete  restoration  of  their  city  at 
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Persian  expense.  Sparta  was  terrified  lest  the  Athenia 
should  accept  so  tempting  an  offer,  and  sent  in  haste,  wi 
many  promises,  to  beg  them  not  to  desert  the  cause  of  Helh 
There  was  no  need  of  such  anxiety.  The  Athenians  h; 
already  sent  back  the  Persian  messenger:  "Tell  Mardoni 
that  so  long  as  the  sun  holds  on  his  way  in  heaven,  t! 
Athenians  will  come  to  no  terms  with  Xerxes."  They  th< 
courteously  declined  the  Spartan  offer  of  aid  in  rebuildii 
their  city,  and  asked  only  thai  Sparta  take  the  field  early  eyum 
so  that  Athens  need  not  be  again  abandoned  without  a  battle. 

Sparta  made  the  promise^  but  did  not  keep  it,  Mardonii 
approached  rapidly.  The  Spartans  found  another  sacred  fc 
tival  before  which  it  would  not  do  to  leave  their  homes ;  ai 
the  Athenians,  in  bitter  disappointment,  a  second  time  t0( 
refuge  at  Salamis.  With  their  city  in  his  handsy  Mdrdonv 
offered  them  again  the  same  favorable  terms  of  alliance.  On 
one  of  the  Athenian  Council  favored  even  submitting  tl 
matter  to  the  people,  —  and  he  was  instantly  stoned  by  tl 
enraged  populace,  while  the  women  inflicted  a  like  cruel  fa 
upon  his  wife  and  children.  Even  such  violence  does  n 
obscure  the  heroic  self-sacrifice  of  the  Athenians.  Mardoni 
burned  Athens  a  second  time,  laid  waste  the  farms  ov 
Attica,  cut  down  the  olive  groves  (the  slow  growth  of  mai 
years),  and  then  retired  to  the  level  plains  of  Boeotia. 

182.  Battle  of  Plataea,  479  bc.  — Athenian  envoys  had  be 
at  Sparta  for  weeks  begging  for  instant  action,  but  they  h 
been  put  off  with  meaningless  delays.  The  fact  was,  Spai 
still  dung  to  the  stnjn'd  plan  of  defending  only  the  isthm\ 
—  which  was  all  that  she  had  made  real  preparations  f< 
Some  of  her  keener  allies,  however,  at  last  made  the  Ephc 
see  the  uselessness  of  the  wall  at  Corinth  if  the  Athenia 
should  be  forced  to  join  Persia  with  their  fleet,  as  in  th 
case,  the  Persians  could  land  an  army  anywhere  they  chc 
in  the  rear  of  the  wall.  So  Sparta  decided  to  act;  and  8 
gave  a  striking  proof  of  her  resources.  One  morning  t 
Athenian  envoys,  who  had  given  up  hope,  announced  ind; 
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nantly  to  the  Spartan  government  that  they  would  at  once 
return  home.  To  their  amazement,  they  were  told  that  during 
the  night  50,000  Peloponnesian  troops  had  set  out  for  central 
Greece. 

The  Athenian  forces  and  other  reinforcements  raised  the  total 
^^  the  Greek  army  to  about  100,000,  and  the  final  contest  with 
Mardonius  was  fought  near  the  little  town  of  Plataea,  Spartan 
S^neralship  blundered  sadly,  and  many  of  the  allies  were  not 
brought  into  the  fight ;  but  the  stubborn  Spartan  valor  and  the 
-A^thenian  skill  and  dash  won  a  victory  which  became  a  massacre 
It;  is  said  that  of  the  260,000  Persians  engaged,  only  3000 
^scaped  to  Asia.    The  Greeks  lost  154  men. 

183.  The  Meaning  of  the  Greek  Victory.  —  The  victory  of 
■Plataea  closed  the  first  great  period  of  the  Persian  Wars.  A 
second  period  was  to  begin  at  once,  but  it  had  to  do  with  freeing 
^-t^e  Asiatic  Greeks.  That  is,  Europe  took  the  offensive.  No 
^^^stile  Persian  ever  again  set  foot  in  European  &reec€. 

A.  Persian  victory  would  have  meant  the  extinction  of  the 

^^orld's  best  hope.      The    Persian   civilization  was   Oriental 

§    80,  81).     Marathon  and   Salamis   decided  that  the  des- 

sm  of  the  East  should  not  crush  the   rising  freedom  of 

West  in  its  first  home. 

To  the  Greeks  themselves  their  victory  opened  a  new  epoch. 

Ley  were  victors  over  the  greatest  of  world-empires.     It  was 

victory  of  intellect  and  spirit  over  matter.     Unlimited  confi- 

•iice  gave  them  still  greater  power.     New  energies  stirred  in 

^*^eir  veins  and  found  expression  in  manifold  forms.    The 

^^sttxshless  bloom  of  Greek  art  and  thought,  in  the  next  two 

^^Tierations,  had  its  roots  in  the  soil  of  Marathon  and  Plataea. 

Moreover,  slow  as  the  Greeks  had  been  to  see  Sparta's  poor 

'Management,  most  of  them  could  no  longer  shut  their  eyes 

^  it    Success  had  been  due  mainly  to  the  heroic  self-sacri- 

^cte  and  the  splendid  energy  and  wise  patriotism  of  Athens. 

A^nd  that  city  —  truest  representative  of  Greek  culture  —  was 

scK>n  to  take  her  proper  place  in  the  political  leadership  of 

Grreece. 
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Exercises.  —  1.  Summarize  the  causes  of  the  Persian  Wai-s.  2.  Devi 
and  memorize  a  series  of  catch- wonln  for  rapid  statement,  that  shall  si 
gest  the  outline  of  the  story  quickly.    Thus  :  — 

Persian  conquest  of  Lydia  and  so  of  Asiatic  Greeks ;  revolt  of  loni 
500  B.C. ;  Athenian  aid  ;  reconquest  of  Ionia.    First  expedition  agai 
European  Chreece^  492  b.c,  through  Thrace  :  Mount  Athos.     Second 
dition^  across  the  Aegean,  two  years  later :  capture  of  Eretria ;  landin 
at  Marathon  ;  excuBes  of  Sparta ;  arrival  of  Plataeans ;  MUHades  a 
battle  of  Marathon,  490  B.C. 

(Let  the  student  continue  the  series.  In  this  way,  the  whole  story  m 
be  reviewed  in  two  minutes,  with  reference  to  every  important  event.) 


•  For    Further    Reading.  —  Specially    suggested :    Davis*    Beadin 
gives  the  whole  stdry  of  Xerxes^  invasion  as  the  Greeks  themselves  tol 
it,  in  Vol.  I,  Nos.  62-73,  —  about  47  pages.      Nowhere  else  can  it  be 
80  well ;   and  the  high  school  student  who  does  read  that  accoont  ca 
afford  to  omit  modern  authorities.     If  he  reads  further,  it  may  well 
in  one  of  the  volumes  mentioned  below,  mainly  to  see  how  the  mode 
authority  has  used  or  criticised  the  account  by  Herodotus. 

Additional :  Cox's  Greeks  and  Persians  is  an  admirable  little  boo! 
chs.  v-viii  may  be  read  for  this  story.     Bury  is  rather  critical ;  but 
student  may  profitably  explore  his  paj^es  for  parts  of  the  story  (pp.  26 
206).     Many  anecdotes  are  given  in  Plutarch's  Lives  (*^  Themistocles 
and  **  Aristides*'). 
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CHAPTER  XIII 

ATHENIAN  LEADERSHIP,  478-481  B.C. 
(Fbom  the  Persian  War  to  tuk  Pbloponnebian  War) 

Tin  hiMtory  of  Athens  is  for  us  the  history  of  Greece.  —  Holm. 
GROWTH  OF  THE  ATHENIAN    EMPIRE 


Athens  Fortified.  — Immediately  after  Plataea,  the 
^^  t^lxenians  began  once  more  to  rebuild  their  temples  and  homes. 
"*■  liemistocles,  however,  persuaded  them  to  leave  even  these  in 
^^lies  and  first  surround  the  city  with  walls.  Some  Greek  cities 
^t  Once  showed  themselves  basely  eager  to  keep  Athens  help- 
t  ^no       Corinth,  especially,  urged  Sparta  to  interfere ;  and,  to  her 


le,  Sparta  did  call  upon  the  Athenians  to  give  up  the  plan. 

f^^i^cli  walls,  she  said,  might  prove  an  advantage  to  the  Persians 

^  ^   "^Viey  should  again  occupy  Athens.     Attica,  which  had  been 

^^.vaged  so  recently  by  the  Persians,  was  in  no  condition  to 

^^aist  a  Peloponnesian  army.     So,  neglecting  all  private  mat- 

^^^rs,  the  Athenians  toiled  with  desperate  haste  —  men,  women, 

^^ildren,  and  slaves.     The  irregular  nature  of  the  walls  told 

^^e  story  to  later  generations.     No  material  was  too  precious. 

-*^^8cribed  tablets  and  fragments  of  sacred  temples  and  even 

^^onuments  from  the  burial  grounds  were  seized  for  the  work. 

To  gain  the  necessary  time,  Themistocles  had  recourse  to  wiles. 

A.a  Thucydides  (§  224)  tells  the  story :  — 

**  The  Athenians,  by  the  advice  of  Themistocles,  replied  that  they 
^ould  send  an  embassy  to  discuss  the  matter,  and  so  got  rid  of  the  Spar- 
^"^xi  envoys.    Themistocles  then  proposed  that  he  should  himself  start  at 
^^Ge  for  Sparta,  and  that  they  should  give  him  colleagues  who  were  not 
^  go  immediately,  but  were  to  wait  until  the  wall  had  reached  a  height 
^hich  could  be  defended.  ...     On  his  arrival,  he  did  not  at  once  pre- 
vent himself  oflHcially  to  the  magistrates,  but  delayed  and  made  excuses, 
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and  when  any  of  them  asked  him  why  he  did  not  appear  before  thi 
Assembly,  he  said  that  he  was  waiting  for  his  colleagues  who  had  beei 
detained.  .  .  .  The  friendship  of  the  magistrates  for  Themistocles  in 
duced  them  to  believe  him,  but  when  everybody  who  came  from  Athene 
declared  positively  that  the  wall  was  building,  and  had  already  reached  i 
considerable  height,  they  knew  not  what  to  think.  Aware  of  thei 
suspicions,  Themistocles  asked  them  not  to  be  misled  by  reports,  but  U 
send  to  Athens  men  of  their  own  whom  they  could  trust,  to  see  for  them 
selves. 

**  The  Spartans  agreed  ;  and  Themistocles,  at  the  same  time,  privately 
instructed  the  Athenians  to  detain  the  Spartan  envoys  as  quietly  as  pes 
sible,  and  not  let  them  go  till  he  and  his  colleagues  had  got  safely  home 
For  by  this  time,  those  who  were  joined  with  him  in  the  embassy  hat 
arrived,  bringing  the  news  that  the  wall  was  of  sufficient  height,  and  b 
was  afraid  that  the  Lacedaemonians,^  when  they  heard  the  truth,  migh 
not  allow  him  to  return.  So  the  Athenians  detained  the  envo3r8,  aiu 
Themistocles,  coming  before  the  Lacedaemonians,  at  length  declared,  h 
so  many  words,  that  Athens  was  now  provided  with  walls  and  would  pro 
tect  her  citizens :  henceforward,  if  the  Lacedaemonians  wished  at  an^ 
time  to  negotiate,  they  must  deal  with  the  Athenians  as  with  men  wb( 
knew  quite  well  what  was  best  for  their  own  and  the  common  good." 

185.  The  Piraeus.  —  Themistocles  was  not  yet  content 
Athens  lay  some  three  miles  from  the  shore.  Until  2 
few  years  before,  her  only  port  had  been  an  open  road 
stead,  —  the  Phalerum  ;  but  during  his  archonship  in  493 
as  part  of  his  plan  for  naval  greatness,  Themistocles  hac 
given  the  city  a  magnificent  harbor,  by  improving  the  bay  oi 
the  Piraeus,  at  great  expense.  Now  he  persuaded  the  peopU 
to  fortify  this  new  port.  Accordingly,  the  Piraeus,  on  thi 
land  side,  was  surrounded  with  a  massive  wall  of  solid  masonry, 
clamped  with  iron,  sixteen  feet  broad  and  thirty  feet  high,  sc 
that  old  men  and  boys  might  easily  defend  it  against  anj 
enemy.  The  Athenians  now  had  two  tvaUed  cities,  each  four  01 
five  miles  in  circuit,  and  only  four  miles  apart. 

186.  Commerce  and  Sea  Power.  —  The  alien  merchants,  who 
dwelt  at  the  Athenian  ports,  had  fled  at  the  Persian  invasion ; 

1  Lacedaemouia  is  the  name  given  to  the  whole  Spartan  territory.  See 
map,  page  98. 
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bat  this  new  security  brought  them  back  in  throngs,  to  con- 
tribute to  the  power  and  wealth  of  Athens.  Themistocles  took 
care,  too,  that  Athens  should  not  lose  her  supremacy  on  the  sea. 
Even  while  the  walls  of  the  Piraeus  were  building,  he  secured 
a  vote  of  the  Assembly  ordering  that  twenty  new  ships  should 
be  added  each  year  to  the  fleet 
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aaa  -Walls  of  Themistoclet. 
666 -Old  City  Limit*. 

A  — Acropolit. 
B  -Areopagut. 
C  -Pnyx. 
/)  — MuMum. 
E  "-Agora. 


Plan  op  Athrms  and  its  Po&tb.^ 


187.  Attempt  at  One  League  of  All  Hellas.  —  While  the  Greek  army 
still  encamped  on  the  field  of  victory  at  Plataea,  it  was  agreed  to 
bold,  there  each  year  a  Congress  of  all  Greek  cities.     For  a  little  time 
bftck,  danger  had  forced  a  make-shift  union  ui>on  the  Greeks.     The  plan 
%t  Plataea  was  a  wise  attempt  to  make  this  union  into  a  permanent  con- 
federacy of  all  Hellas.      The  proposal  came  from  the  Athenians,  with 
the  generous  understanding  that  Sparta  should  keep  the  headship.     The 
plan  failed.    Indeed,  the  jealous  hostility  of  Sparta  regarding  the  fortifi- 
cation of  Athens  showed  that  a  true  union  would  be  difficult.     Instead  of 
01U  confederaqf,  Greece  fell  apart  into  two  rival  leagues. 


*The  "Long  Walls"  wen»  not  built  until  several  years  after  the  events 
inentioned  in  this  section.    See  §  200. 
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188.  Sparta  and  Athena.  — Though  Sparta  had  held  commati 
in  the  war,  still  the  repulse  of  Persia  had  counted  most  for  tl 
glory  of  Athens.  Athens  had  made  greater  sacrifices  than  as 
other  state.  She  had  shown  herself  free  from  petty  vanit; 
and  had  ucted  with  a  broad  patriotism.  She  had  farnishc 
the  best  ideas  and  ablest  leaders ;  and,  even  in  the  field,  Ath 
nian  enterprise  and  vigor  had  accomplished  as  much  as  Sparta 
discipline  and  valor. 

Sparta  had  been  necessary  at  the  beginning.  Had  it  n< 
been  for  her  great  reputation,  the  Greeks  would  not  ha^ 
known  where  to  turn  for  a  leader,  and  so,  probably,  could  n< 
have  come  to  any  united  action.  But  she  had  shown  miserabl 
judgment ;  her  leaders,  however  brave,  had  proved  incapable 
and,  now  that  war  against  Persia  was  to  be  carried  on  at 
distance,  her  lack  of  enterprise  became  even  more  eviden 
Meantime,  events  were  happening  in  Asia  Minor  which  wei 
to  force  Athens  into  leadership.  The  European  Greeks  ha 
been  unwilling  to  follow  any  but  Spartan  generals  on  sea  < 
land ;  hut  the  scene  of  the  war  was  noxo  transferred  to  tl 
Ionian  coast,  and  there  Athens  was  the  more  popiUar  dti 
Many  cities  there,  like  Miletus,  looked  upon  Athens  as  the: 
mother  city  (§  121). 

189.  Mycale.  —  In  the  early  spring  of  479,  a  fleet  had  crosse 
the  Aegean  to  assist  Samos  in  revolt  against  Persia.  A  Sparta 
commanded  the  expedition,  but  three  fifths  of  the  ships  wei 
Athenian.  On  the  very  day  of  Plataea  (so  the  Greeks  tol 
the  story),  these  forces  won  a  double  victory  at  Mycaie,  on  th 
coast  of  Asia  Minor.  They  defeated  a  great  Persian  armj 
and  seized  and  burned  the  three  hundred  Persian  ships.  19 
Persian  fleet  showed  itself  again  in  the  Aegean  for  nearly  a  hut 
dred  years,  Persian  garrisons  remained  in  many  of  the  islandf 
for  a  time ;  but  Persia  made  no  attempt  to  reinforce  them. 

^  Two  of  her  kin^  were  soon  to  play  traitorous  parts  to  Sparta  and  HeUai 
Special  report :  King  Leotychidcs  in  Thessaly.  See  also  Pausanias  at  Bysan 
tium,  §  190.  The  boasted  Spartan  training  did  not  fit  her  men  for  the  duiie 
^  t?ie  wider  life  now  open  to  them. 
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190.  The  Ionian  Greeks  throw  off  Spartan  Leadership.  — The 

victory  of  Mycale  was  a  signal  for  the  cities  of  Ionia  to  revolt 
again  against  Persia.  The  Spartans,  however,  shrank  from  the 
task,  of  defending  Hellenes  so  far  away,  and  proposed  instead 
to  r^Tnove  the  lonians  to  European  Greece.  The  lonians  refused 
to  leave  their  homes,  and  the  Athenians  in  the  fleet  declared 
that  Sparta  should  not  so  destroy  "  Athenian  colonies.''  Tke 
Sp€iirtans  seized  the  excuse  to  sail  homey  leaving  the  Athenians  to 
protect  the  lonians  as  best  they  could.  The  Athenians  gal- 
lantly undertook  the  task,  and  began  at  once  to  expel  the 
Persian  garrisons  from  the  islands  of  the  Aegean. 

Xte  next  spring  (478)  Sparta  thought  better  of  the  matter, 
and.  sent  Pausanias  to  take  command  of  the  allied  fleet.  Pau- 
saaias  had  been  the  general  of  the  Greeks  at  the  battle  of  the 
Plataea ;  but  that  victory  had  turned  his  head.  He  treated  the 
allies  with  contempt  and  neglect.  At  last  they  found  his  inso- 
leaoe  unbearable,  and  asked  the  Athenians  to  take  the  leader- 
ship. Just  then  it  was  discovered  that  Pausanias  had  been 
°®Sotiating  treasonably  with  Persia,  offering  to  betray  Hellas. 
Spa.rta  recalled  him,  to  stand  trial,^  and  sent  another  general  to 
tne  fleet.  The  allies,  however,  refused  to  receive  another 
Spa.rtaii  commander.  Ilien  Sparta  and  the  Peloponnesian  leagtie 
^^h^irew  wholly  from  the  war, 

191.  The  Confederacy  of  Delos.  —  After  getting  rid  of  Sparta, 
the  first  step  of  the  allies  was  to  organize  a  confederacy.  The 
^h^ief  part  in  this  great  work  fell  to  Aristides,  the  commander 
^^  the  Athenian  ships  in  the  allied  fleet  Aristides  proposed 
^  plan  of  union,  and  appointed  the  number  of  ships  and  the 
amount  of  money  that  each  of  the  allies  should  furnish  each 
y^r.  The  courtesy  and  tact  of  the  Athenian,  and  his  known 
honesty,  made  all  the  states  content  with  his  proposals,  and 
hia  arrangements  were  readily  accepted.' 

The  union  was  called  the  Confederacy  of  Delos,  because  its 

^  Special  reix>rt :  the  story  of  the  puDishmeDt  of  Pausanias. 
^  HxEBCiBE. — 1.  Could  Themistocles  have  serred  Athens  at  this  time  as 
^^^  as  Aristides  did  ?    2.  Report  upon  the  later  life  of  Themistocles. 
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seat  of  government  and  its  treasury  were  to  be  at  the  island 
Delos  (the  center  of  an  ancient  Ionian  amphictyony).  He 
an  annual  congress  of  deputies  from  the  different  cities  of  tl 
league  was  to  meet.  Each  city  had  one  vote.^  Athens  w 
the  ".  president "  of  the  league.  Her  generals  commanded  ti 
fleet,  and  her  delegates  presided  at  the  Congress.  In  retui 
Athens  bore  nearly  half  the  total  burdens,  in  furnishing  shi 
and  men,  —  far  more  than  her  proper  share. 

The  purpose  of  the  league  was  to  free  the  Aegean  complete 
from .  the  Persians,  and  to  keep  them  from  ever  coming  bac 
The  allies  meant  to  make  the  union  perpetual  Lumps  of  ir 
were  thrown  into  'the  sea  when  the  oath  of  union  was  taken, 
a  symbol  that  it  should  be  binding  until  the  iron  should  flos 
The  league  was  composed  mainly  of  Ionian  citiea,  interested 
commerce.  It  was  a  natural  rival  of  Sparta's  Dorian  ivXcr 
leagiie. 

192.  The  League  did  its  work  well.  Its  chief  military  he 
was  the  Athenian  CimoUj  son  of  Miltiades.*  Year  after  ye- 
under  his  command,  the  allied  fleet  reduced  one  Persian  g^ 
rison  after  another,  until  the  whole  region  of  the  Aegean 
all  its  coasts  and  islands  —  was  free.  Then,  in  466,  Cim 
carried  the  war  beyond  the  Aegean  and  won  his  most  famo 
victory  at  the  mouth  of  the  Enrymedon,  in  Pamphylia  (m. 
following  page  132),  where  in  one  day  he  destroyed  a  Perai; 
land  host  and  captured  a  fleet  of  250  vessels. 

193.  Naturally,  the  League  grew  in  size.  It  came  to  inclui 
nearly  all  the  islands  of  the  Aegean  and  the  cities  of  t! 
northern  and  eastern  coasts.  The  cities  on  the  straits  ai 
shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  too,  were  added,  and  the  rich  trade 
that  region  streamed  through  the  Hellespont  to  the  Piraei 
After  the  victory  of  the  Eurymedon,  many  of  the  cities  of  t 
Carian  and  Lycian  coasts  joined  the  confederacy.  Indeed,  t! 
cities  of  the  league  felt  that  all  other  Greeks  of  the  Aegei 

^  Like  our  states  in  Conj^ress  under  the  old  Articles  of  Confederation. 
<  There  Is  an  interesting  account  of  Cimon  (three  pages)  in  Davia'  JSec 
ing».  Vol.  I,  No.  74,  from  Plutarch's  Li/e. 
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and  of  neighboring  waters  were  under  obligation  to  join,  since 
they  all  had  part  in  the  blessings  of  the  union.     Aristophanes 
speaks  of  a'Hhousand  cities"  in  the  league,  but  only  two  hun- 
dred and  eighty  are  known  by  name. 

194.  Some  members  of  the  League  soon  began  to  shirk.      As 

&oon  as  the  pressing  danger  and  the  first  enthusiam  were  over, 

ftuzny  cities  chose  to  pay  more  money ,  instead  of  famishing  ships 

f^fid  men.     They  became  indifferent,  too,  about  the  congress, 

^id  left  the  management  of  all  matters  to  Athens.     Athens, 

^n^  the  other  hand,  was  ambitious,  and  eagerly  accepted  both 

l>urdens  and  responsibilities.     The  fleet  became  almost  wholly 

Athenian.     Then   it  was  no  longer  necessary  for  Athens  to 

(Consult  the  allies  as  to  the  management  of  the  war,  and  the 

^^ongress  became  of  little  consequence. 

Another  change  was  still  more  important.  Here  and  there, 
Cities  began  to  refuse  even  the  payment  of  money.  This,  of 
^^onrse,  was  secession.  Such  cities  said  that  Persia  was  no 
longer  dangerous,  and  that  the  need  of  the  league  was  over. 
*^ut  the  Athenian  fleet,  patrolling  the  Aegean,  was  all  that 
^^pt  the  Persians  from  reappearing;  and  Athens,  with  good 
''•^^^son,  held  the  allies  by  force  to  their  promises. 

The  first  attempt  at  secession  came  in  467,  when  the  union 
^^«  only  ten  years  old.  Naxos,  one  of  the  most  powerful 
^ elands,  refused  to  pay  its  contributions.  Athens  at  once 
^^tacked  Naxos,  and,  after  a  stern  struggle,  brought  it  to  sub- 
^^^ssion.  But  the  conquered  state  was  not  allowed  to  return  into 
'•^  union.  It  lost  its  vote  in  the  congress,  and  became  a  mere 
^^bject  of  Athens. 

195.  The  "Athenian  Empire."  —  From  time   to  time,  other 

^^einbers  of  the  league  attempted  secession,  and  met  a  fate 

*^^e  that  of  Naxos.     Athens  took  away  their  fleets,  leveled 

*^lieir  walls,  made  them  pay  a  small  tribute.     Sometimes  such 

^   city  had  to  turn  over  its  citadel  to  an  Athenian  garrison. 

Usually  a  subject  city  was  left  to  manage  its  internal  govern- 

^^ent  in  its  own  way ;   but  it  could  no  longer  have  political 

alliances  with  other  cities. 
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Just  how  many  such  rebellions  there  were  we  do  not  knoi 
but  before  long  the  loyal  cities  found  themselves 
much  like  those  that  had  rebelled.  The  confederacy  of  equ 
states  became  an  empire,  with  Athens  for  its  " tyrant  city"  Tl 
meetings  of  the  congress  ceased  altogether.  The  treasury  w  ^ 
removed  from  Delos  to  Athens,  and  the  funds  and  re80ur&^  - 
of  the  union  were  used  for  the  glory  of  Athens. 

Athens^  however,  did  continue  to  perform  faithfully  the  wi 
for  which  tJte  union  had  been  created;  and  on  the  whole,  despi 
the  strong  tendency  to  city  independence,  the  subject  cit: 
seem  to  have  been  well  content.  Even  hostile  critics  ci 
fessed  that  the  bulk  of  the  people  looked  gratefully  to  Ath< 
for  protection  against  the   oligarchs.      Athens  was  the 


mother  of  Ionian  democracy.      As  an  Athenian  orator   s&—  "5 
"  Athens  was  the  champion  of  the  mousses,  denying  the  right 
the  many  to  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  few"     In  nearly  every  c  '"S- 
of  the  empire  the  ruling  power  became  an  Assembly  like 
at  Athens. 

By  450  B.C.  Lesbos,  Chios,  and  Samos  were  the  only  states  of 
league  which  had  not  become  "  subject  states"  ;  and  even  they  had 
voice  in  the  government  of  the  empire.     Athens,  however,   had  ot 
independent  allies  that  had  never  belonged  to  the  Delian  Confede 
—  like  Plataea,  Corcyra,  Naupactus,  and  Acarnania  in  Greece  ;  Rhegi 
in  Italy  ;  and  Segesta  and  other  Ionian  cities  in  Sicily. 

For  Further  Reading.  —  Specially  suggested:  The  only  passage 
Davis'  Readings  for  this  period  is  Vol.  I,  No.  74,  on  Cimon.     Bury, 
242,  covers  the  period.     Instead  of  Bury,  the  student  may  well 
Chapter  1  in  Cox's  Athenian   Empire.     Plutarch's    Themistodes 
Aristides  continue  to  be  valuable  for  additional  reading. 

FIRST    PERIOD    OF   STRIFE    WITH   SPARTA,    461-445   B.C. 

196.   Jealousy  between  Athens  and  Sparta.  —  Greece  had 

vided  into  two  great  leagues,  under  the  lead  of  Athens 
Sparta.     These  two   powers  now  quarreled,  and   their   stri 
made  the  history  of  Hellas  for  many  years.     The  first  hosti 
step  came  from   Sparta.     In  465,  Thasos,  a  member  of  t 
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Confederacy  of  D^los,  revolted;  and  Athens  was  employed 
for  two  years  in  conquering  her.  During  the  struggle,  Thasos 
asked  Sparta  for  aid.  Sparta  and  Athens  were  still  nominally 
in  alliance,  under  the  league  of  Plataea  (§  186) ;  but  Sparta 
gri^^sped  at  the  opportunity  and  secretly  began  preparations  to 
invade  Attica. 

197.  Athenian  Aid  for  Sparta.  —  This  treacherous  attack  was 
prevented  by  a  terrible  earthquake  which  destroyed  part  of 
Sparta  and  threw  the  whole  state  into  confusion.  The  Helots 
'"evolted,  and  Messenia  (§  127)  made  a  desperate  attempt  to  re- 
gain her  independence.  Instead  of  attacking  Athens,  Sparta, 
m  dire  need,  called  upon  her  for  aid. 

A.t  Athens  this  request  led  to  a  sharp  dispute.  The  demo- 
cratic party,  led  by  Ephicdtes^  and  Per  ides  j  was  opposed  to 
Sending  help;  but  Cimon  (§  192),  leader  of  the  aristocratic 
pa.rty,  urged  that  the  true  policy  was  for  Sparta  and  Athens 
^^^  aid  each  other  in  keeping  a  joint  leadership  of  Hellas. 
Athens,  he  said,  ought  not  to  let  her  yoke-fellow  be  destroyed 
^^d  Greece  be  lamed.  This  generous  advice  prevailed;  and 
^iirion  led  an  Athenian  army  to  Sparta's  aid. 

198.  An  Open  Quarrel.  —  A  little  later,  however,  the  Spartans 
^^^gan  to  suspect  the  Athenians,  groundlessly,  of  the  same  bad 
^aith  of  which  they  knew  themselves  guilty,  and  sent  back  the 
array  with  insult.  Indignation  then  ran  high  at  Athens ;  and 
^*^©  anti-Spartan  party  was  greatly  strengthened.  Cimon  was 
Ostracized  (461  b.c),  and  the  aristocratic  faction  was  left 
"^^^erless  and  helpless  for  many  years. 

At  almost  the  same  time  Ephialtes  was  murdered  by  aristo- 
^**a.t  conspirators.  Thus,  leadership  fell  to  Pericles.  Under 
*^^s  influence  AtJiens  formdUy  renounced  her  alliance  with 
^Pfxrta^  Then  the  two  great  powers  of  Greece  stood  in  open 
opposition,  ready  for  war. 

199.  A  Land  Empire  for  Athens.  —  Thus  far  the  Athenian 
^^^pire  had  been  mainly  a  sea  power,     Pericles  planned  to 

^  This,  of  course,  was  not  the  Ephialtes  of  Thermopylae. 
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extend  it  likewise  over  inland  Greece,  ^nd  so  to  supplanb 
Spaxta.  He  easily  secured  an  alliance  with  Argos,  Sparta's 
BleepIesB  foe.  He  established  Athenian  influence  also  in  The^- 
saly,  by  treaties  with  the  great  chiefs  there,  and  thus  secured, 
the  aid  of  the  famous  Thessalian  cavalry.  Then  Megara,  on. 
the  Isthmus  of  Corinth, 
sought  Athenian  alliance, 
in  order  to  protect  itself 
against  Corinth,  its  power- 
ful neighbor.  This  in- 
volved war  with  Oorinth^ 
but  Pericles  gladly  wel- 
comed Megara  because  of 
its  ports  on  the  Corinthian 
Gulf.  He  then  built  long- 
walls  running  the  whole 
width  of  the  narrow  isth- 
mus from  sea  to  sea,  joining 
Megara  and  these  ports. 
In  control  of  these  walls, 
Athens  could  prevent  in- 
vasion by  land  from  th» 
Peloponnesus. 

200.   Activity  of  Athens. 

—  A  rush  of   startling 

BRiLLns.  events  followed.     Corinth 

Aportralt bu«.«ow  b>  th«  Vatican  «,  Rome.     ^^^  j^^^^^^  j^-j^^^jy  ^^^ 

because  their  old  commerce  had  now  been  drawn  to  the  Piraeus, 
declared  war  on  Athens.  Athens  promptly  captured  Aegina, 
and  struck  Corinth  blow  after  blow  even  in  the  Corinthian 
Gulf,  At  the  same  time,  without  lessening  her  usual  fleet  in  tba 
Aegean,  she  sent  a  mighty  armament  of  250  ships  to  carry  on 
the  war  against  Persia,  by  assisting  Egypt  in  a  revolt  Such 
a  ileet  called  for  from  2.500  to  5000  soldiers  and  50,000  Bailors.* 
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The  sailors  oaine  lai^ely  from  the  poorer  oitizens,  and  even 
fiom  the  non-citizen  class. 

Pericles  turned  next  to  Boeotia,  and  set  up  friendly  democ- 
racies in  many  of  the  cities  there  to  lessen  the  control  of  oli- 
garchic and  hostile  Thebes.      The  quarrel  with  Sparta  had 


BiO^  UF  Past  or  A  Trikrmk.  —  From  a  relief  al  Albtns.  In  thia  trireme 
VJne  hlgheat  "  bank  "  o(  rowers  rested  tlieir  oars  on  the  gunwale.  Oiily  tba 
Oars  of  Ibe  other  twu  banks  are  vlgible. 

l»<some  open  war ;  and  an  Athenian  fleet  burned  the  Laooiiian 
'^'*<2k-yard8,     A  Spartan  army  crossed  the  Corinthian  (iiilf  and 

uiotiier.  Thswarswhlchthe  Greeks  waged  In  theaelhree-bankere  were  hardly 
"^•^  fierce  than  those  that  modem  Hcholar*  have  waged  — iu  Ink  — abont 
"'^in.  Some  have  held  that  each  group  uf  three  oarameu  held  ozily  one  oar. 
"I'a  Tlew  ia  now  abandoned  —  hecanse  of  the  evidence  o(  the  "  reliefs  "  on 
l^t'^ek  mouanieDts.  Plainly  each  group  of  three  bod  three  separate  oars,  of  ' 
^'S«rei>t  lengths ;  hnt  we  do  not  know  yet  bow  Ibey  could  have  worked  them 
taocesitallr.  The  oara  projected  tbrougb  purt-boles,  and  the  1T4  oarsmen 
**»«  protected  from  arrows  by  the  wooden  sides  of  the  vessel.  Sometimes  — as 
'"  the  lllnstration  above  —  the  npper  bank  of  rowers  bad  no  protection.  Tbsre 
*ere  about  30  other  sailors  to  each  ship,  for  helmsman,  lookouts,  overseers 
"^  Uu  oarsmen,  and  bo  on.  And  a  warship  never  carried  less  than  ten  fully 
armed  soldiers.    The  Athenians  usually  sent  from  SO  to  29  In  each  ship. 

Tha  ships  were  about  120  feet  long,  and  less  than  20  feet  wide.  The  two 
"Uts  ware  always  lowered  for  battle.  Two  methods  of  attack  were  In  ose.  If 
P'^Mble,  a  Bblp  crashed  in  the  side  of  an  opponent  by  ramming  with  Its  sharp 
'''onn  prow.  This  would  sink  the  enemy's  ship  at  once.  Almost  as  good  a 
tldng  aas  lo  ran  close  along  her  side  (shipping  one's  own  oars  on  that  side 
list  in  time).  shlTeringher  long  oars  and  hurling  ber  rowers  from  the  benches. 
TUilelt  a  ship  as  helpless  as  a  bird  with  a  broken  wing. 
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appeared  in  Boeotia,  to  check  Athenian  progress  there.  It 
a  partial  victory  at  Tanagra  (map  after  page  98), — the 
real  battle  between  the  two  states,  — but  imniediatelj  retre; 
into  the  Peloponnesus.  The  Athenians  at  once  reappeare 
the  field,  crushed  the  Thebans  in  a  great  battle  at  Oenopf 
and  became  masters  of  all  Boeotia.  At  the  same  time  If> 
and  Locris  allied  themselves  to  Athens,  so  that  she  seeme 
a  fair  way  to  extend  her  land  empire  over  all  central  6reec< 
to  which  she  now  held  the  two  gates,  Thermopylae  and 
passes  of  the  isthmus.  A  little  later  Achaea,  in  the  I 
ponnesus  itself,  was  added  to  the  Athenian  league. 

The  activity  of   Athens  at  this   period  is  marvelous. 
is  impossible  even   to  mention    the  many  instances  of 
matchless  energy  and  splendid  daring  for  the  few  years  a 
460,  while  the  empire  was  at  its  height.    For  one  instai 
just  when  Athens'  hands  were  fullest  in    Egypt  and  in 
siege  of  Aegina,  Corinth  tried  a  diversion  by  invading 
territory  of  Megara.     Athens  did  not  recall  a  man.     She  ar: 
the  youths  and  the  old  men  past  age  of  service,  and  repe 
the  invaders.     The  Corinthians,  stung  by  shame,  made  a 
ond,  more  determined  attempt,  and  were  again  repulsed  \ 
great  slaughter.     It  was  at  this  time,  too,  that  the  city  c 
pleted   her   fortifications,  by  building  the  Long    Walla  f 
Athens  to  her  ports  (maps,  pages  180  and  189).     These  w 
were  30  feet  high  and  12  feet  thick.     They  made  Athens  a 
lutely  safe  from  a  siege,  so  long  as  she  kept  her  supremacy 
the  sea ;  and  they  added  to  the  city  a  large  open  space  wl 
the  country  people  might  take  refuge  in  case  of  invasion. 

201.  Loss  of  the  Land  Empire.  —  How  one  city  could  cf 
on  all  these  activities  is  almost  beyond  comprehension, 
the  resources  of  Athens  were  severely  strained,  and  a  sud 
series  of  stunning  blows  well-nigh  exhausted  her.  The  exp 
tion  to  Egypt  had  at  first  been  brilliantly  successful,*  but 
foreseen  disaster  followed,  and  the  250  ships  and  the  wl 

^  Athenian  success  here  would  have  shut  Persia  off  completely  from 
Mediterranean,  and  so  from  all  possible  contact  with  Europe. 
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17  in  Egypt  were  lost.^  This  stroke  would  have  annihilated 
r  other  Greek  state,  and  it  was  followed  by  others.  Megara, 
Lch  had  itself  invited  an  Athenian  garrison,  now  treacher- 
ly  massacred  it  and  joined  the  Peloponnesian  league.  A 
irtan  army  then  entered  Attica  through  Megara;  and,  at 
same  moment,  Euboea  burst  into  revolt.  All  Boeotia,  too, 
ept  Plataea,  fell  away.  The  oligarchs  won  the  upper  hand 
its  various  cities,  and  joined  themselves  to  Sparta. 
W2.  The  Thirty  Years*  Truce.  —  The  activity  and  skill  of 
ricles  saved  Attica  and  Euboea ;  but  the  inland  possessions 
I  alliances  were  for  the  most  part  lost,  and  in  445  b.c.  a 
irty  Years^  Truce  was  concluded  with  Sparta.  A  little  be- 
e  this,  the  long  war  with  Persia  had  closed. 
?or  fifteen  years  Athens  had  almost  unbroken  peace.  Then 
t  truce  between  Sparta  and  Athens  was  broken,  and  the 
at  Peloponnesian  War  began  (§§  241  ff.).  That  struggle 
ned  the  power  of  Athens  and  the  promise  of  Greece.  There- 
€,  before  entering  upon  its  story,  we  will  stop  here  for  a 
'vey  of  Greek  civilization  at  this  period  of  its  highest  glory, 
Athens,  its  chief  center. 

For  Further  Hbadino.  —  Specially  suggested:  Davis^  Headings, 
I.  I,  N08.  73-76  (4  pages);  Bury,  362-363.  Additional:  Cox's  Athe- 
n  Empire,  and  the  opening  chapters  of  Grant^s  Greece  in  the  Age  of 
Heies  and  of  Abbott's  Pericles. 

m 

THE   EMPIRE   AND  THE   IMPERIAL  CITY   IN  PEACE 

i03.  Three  Forms  of  Greatness.  —  Athens  had  great  material  power 
I  a  high  political  devdopment  and  vxmderfid  intdlectual  greatness.  The 
t  is  what  she  especiatty  stands  for  in  history.  But  the  first  two  topics 
re  already  been  partly  discussed,  and  may  be  best  disposed  of  here 
ore  the  most  important  one  is  taken  up. 

A.   Military  Strength 

The  Athens  of  the  fifth  century  was  a  great  state  in  a  higher  sense 
n  most  of  the  kingdoms  of  the  Middle  Ages.  .  .  .     For  the  space  of  a 

1  Special  report. 
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half  century  her  power  was  quite  on  a  par  with  that  of  Perna^  ...  a 
the  Athenian  Empire  is  the  true  precursor  of  those  of  Macedonia  a 
Borne.  —  Holm,  H,  259. 

201.   Material  Power.  —  The  last  real   chance  for  a  uni 
Hellas  passed  away  when  Athens  lost  control  of  central  Greece 
But  at  the  moment  the  loss  of  land  empire  did  not  seem 
lessen  Athens'  strength.     She  had  saved  her  sea  empire,  ar 
consolidated  it  more  firmly  than  ever.     And,  for  a 


lion  more,  the  Greeks  of  that  empire  were  the  leaders  of  the  \oor 
in  power,  as  in  culture.     They  had  proved  themselves  more  th 
a  match  for  Persia.     The  mere  magic  of  the  Athenian  n 
sufficed  to  keep  Carthage  from  renewing  her  attack  upon  t 
Sicilian  Greeks.     The  Athenian  colonies  in  Thrace  easily  he 
in  check  the  rising  Macedonian  kingdom.     Rome,  which  thr 
centuries  later  was  to  absorb  Hellas  into  her  world-empire, 
still  a  barbarous  village  on  the  Tiber  bank.     In  the  middle 
the  fifth  century  B.C.  the  center  of  power  in  the  world  was  tmj 
rial  Athens. 

205.  Population.  —  The  cities  of  the  empire  counted  so 
three  millions  of  people.     The  number  seems  small  to  us  ;  b 
it  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  population  of  the  world 
much  smaller  then  than  jioWj  and  that  the  Athenian  empire  wi 
made  up  of  cultured,  wealthy,  progressive  communities. 

To  be  sure,  slaves  made  a  large  fraction  of  this  populatioip 
Attica  itself  contained  about  one  tenth  of  the  inhabitants  of  th 
whole  empire,  perhaps  300,000  people  (about  as  many  as 
in  Minneapolis).  Of  these,  one  fourth  were  slaves,  and  ^ 
sixth  were  aliens.  This  left  some  175,000  citizens,  of  whottm 
perhaps  35,000  were  men  fit  for  soldiers.  Outside  Attica^ 
there  were  75,000  more  citizens,  — the  deruchs  (§  148),  whon^ 
Pericles  had  sent  to  garrison  outlyi»g  parts  of  the  empire. 

206.  Colonies.  —  The  cleruchs,  unlike  other  Greek  colonists, 
kept  all  the  rights  of  citizenship.  They  had  their  own  local 
Assemblies,  to  manage  the  affairs  of  each  colony.  But  they  kept 
also  their  enrollment  in  the  Attic  demes  and  could  vote  upon 
the  affairs  of  Athens  and  of  the  empire  —  though  not  unless 
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^A^  came  to  Athens  in  person.     They  were  mostly  from  the 
I>oorer  classes,  and  were  induced  to  go  out  to  the  new  settlements 
^y  the  gift  of  lands  sufficient  to  raise  them  at  least  to  the 
cristas  of  hoplites  (§  137).     Rome  copied  this  plan  a  century 
Otherwise,  the  world  was  not  to  see  again  so  liberal  a  form 
ooianizaiion  until  the   United   States  of  America  began  to 
c^Jngrantw  "  Territories:' 

207.    Revenue.  —  The  empire  was  rich,  and  the  revenues  of 

ti^e   goyemment  were  large,  for  those  days.     Athens  drew  a 

y  ^Mirly  income  of  about  four  himdred  talents  ($400,000  in  our 

'^^^ues)  from  her  Thracian  mines  and  from  the  port  dues  and 

taxes  on  alien  merchants.     The  tribute  from  the  subject 

t:ie8  amounted  to  $600,000.     This  tribute  was  fairly  assessed, 

it  bore  lightly  upon  the  prosperous  Greek  communities. 

Asiatic  Greeks  paid  only  one  sixth  as  inuch  as  they  ?iad 

^^merlypaid  Persia;  and  the  tax  was  much  less  than  it  would 

cx)8t  the  cities  merely   to  defend    themselves  against 

i^^tes,  had  Athenian  protection  been  removed. 

Indeed,  the  whole  amount  drawn  from  the  subject  cities 

^ixld  not  keep  one  hundred  ships  manned  and  equipped  for  a 

,  to  say  nothing  of  building  them.     When  we  remember 

e  standing  navy  in  the  Aegean  and  the  great  armaments  that 

ens  sent  repeatedly  against  Persia,  it  is  plain  that  she  con- 

^^nued  to  bear  her  full  share  of  the  imperial  burden.     She  kept 

^^r   empire  because  she  did   not  rob  her  dependencies  —  as 

^^08t  empires  had  done,  and   were    to  do  for  two  thousand 

years  longer. 

B,     GOVKRNMENT 

808.  Steps  in  Development.  —  Seventy  years  had  passed  be- 
tween the  reforihs  of  Clisthenes  and  the  truce  with  Sparta. 
The  main  steps  of  progress  in  government  were  five. 

The  office  of  General  had  grown  greatly  in  importance. 

The  Assembly  had  extended  its  authority  to  all  matters  of 
^^ernment,  in  practice  as  well  as  in  theory. 

Jury  courts  (§  211,  below)  had  gained  importance. 
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The  poorest  citizens   (§  152)    had    been    made    eligible    \a 
office. 

Tiie  state  had  begun  to  pay  Us  citizens  for  public 


Map  of  Athrni,  with  tome  Btructures  ot  Uie  Roman  period.  —  The  ts^' 
"  StoB,"  which  appears  so  often  In  this  map,  meang  "porch"  or  porU^^ 
These  porticoes  were  liirlosed  by  columns,  aud  their  fronts  along  t^ 
Agora  formed  a  aucceHsloa  of  colonnades.  Only  a  few  ot  the  tamoua  bnil^ 
int(9  can  he  shown  In  a  map  like  this.  The  "  Agora  "  was  the  great  pobl' 
square,  or  open  market  place,  snrrounded  by  shops  and  porticoes.  It  w^ 
the  busiest  spot  In  Athens,  the  center  of  the  commerclnl  and  social  llto  O 
the  city,  where  men  met  tbeir  frienda  (ur  buslnesD  or  fur  pleasure. 

Tlie  constitution  was  Dot  made  over  new  at  any  one  momen'l 
within  this  period,  aa  it  had  been  earlier,  at  the  time  of  SoloO 
and  of  CHsthenes.  Indeed,  the  change  was  more  iu  the  sptW 
of  the  people  than  in  the  written  law.  The  first  three  stepe 
mentioned  (the  increased  power  of  the  Generals  and  of  the  A*- 
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semblj  and  jury  courts)  came  altogether  from  a  gradual  change 
ifi  practice.     The  other  two  steps  had  been  brought  about  by 
piecemeal  legislation.     The  guiding  spirit  in  most  of  this  de- 
velopment was  Pericles, 

309.  "  Generals  "  and  ''  Leaders  of  the  People." — When  Themis- 

tocles  put   through  important   measures,   like  the   improve- 

nient  of  the  Piraeus  (§  185),  he  held  the  office  of  Archon ; 

but  when   Oimon   or  Pericles  guided  the  policy   of   Athens, 

they  held  the  office  of  General.     The  Generals  had  become 

the  administrators  of  the  government.     It  was  usually  they  who 

P^yyposed  to  the  Assembly  the  levy  of  troops,  the  building  of 

ships,  the   raising  of   money,   the  making  of  peace  or  war. 

Then,    when    the    Assembly    decided    to    do    any  of    these 

things,  the  Generals  saw  to  the  execution  of  them.     They  were 

^^hject  absolutely  to  the  control  of  the  Assembly,  but  tliey  had 

QfecU   opportunities  to   influence   it :    they    could   call    special 

**^eetings  at  will,  and  they  had  the   right  to  speak  whenever 

tiliey  wished. 

Hut  any  man  had  full  right  to  try  to  persuade  the  Assembly, 

^^hether  he  held  office  or  not ;  and  the  more  prominent  speakers 

^^cl  leaders  were  known  as  "  leaders  of  the   people "  (dema- 

^^^es).      Even  though    he  held    no  office,  a  "leader  of   the 

I^^ople,"  trusted  by  the    popular    party,   exercised  a  greater 

^'Uthority  than   any   General    could   without   that   trust.      To 

^^ake  things  work  smoothly,  therefore,  it  was  desirable  that 

^he    Board    of   Generals    should    contain    the  "leader  of  the 

People  "  for  the  time  being.     Pericles  was  recognized  "  dema- 

STogue"  for  many  years,  and  was  usually  elected  each  year 

President  of  the  Board  of  Generals. 

210.   The  Assembly^  met  on  the  Pnyx,^  a  sloping  hill  whose 

^ide  formed   a  kind  of   natural   theater.     There  were   forty 

^sgular  meetings  each  year,  and  many  special  meetings.     Thus 

^  patriotic  citizen  was  called  upon  to  give  at  least  one  day  a 

veek  to  the  state  in  this  matter  of  political  meetings  alone. 

^On  the  Assembly,  there  is  an  admirable  treatment  in  Grant's  Age  oj 
Perictei,  141-149.  2  gee  plan  of  Athens,  page  202. 
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7%e  poorest  citizens   {%  152)    had    been    made   eligible    to 
otGce. 

Tlie  staie  had  begun  to  pay  its  citizens  for  public  services. 


Map  uv  Athens,  wilh  some  struclurea  of  tlis  Itoiuftn  period.  — The  ^^^^o. 

"  Stoa,"  wliich  appeuts  tut  often  iu  this  map,  innapB  "porch"  or  por&'  ^^ 
Thuse  piirticDes  were  intlosed  by  colmnne,  and  their  fronta  along  "^T^ 
Agora /armed  a  aucreBHiiinot  colonnades.  Only  a  fewof  the  tkiDOiubn.^'^.je 
logs  can  be  shown  in  s  map  Kkv  this.  The  "  Agora  "  was  the  great  pnl.^  ^ji 
square,  or  open  market  plnee,  surrounded  by  shops  and  porticoea.  If^^^^jl 
the  busiest  spot  in  Athens,  tbe  center  of  the  commercial  and  aocUt  UI9 
the  city,  where  men  met  their  friends  (oi  1)usiaewi  or  for  pleainie. 

The  constitution  was  not  made  over  new  at  any  one  mome^^^ 
■within  this  period,  as  it  had  been  earlier,  at  the  time  of  Solc:^  ^j, 
and  of  Clisthenea.  Indeed,  the  change  was  more  lu  the  api^  .ji 
of  the  people  tlian  in  the  written  law.  The  first  thtee  Bte'f^'  , 
mentioned  (the  increased  [lOwer  of  tlie  Generals  and  of  the  A-^^ 
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sembly  and  jury  courts)  came  altogether  from  a  gradual  change 
in  practice.  The  other  two  steps  had  been  brought  about  by 
piecemeal  legislation.  The  guiding  spirit  in  most  of  this  de- 
velopment was  Pericles. 

209.  *'  Generals  "  and  *' Leaders  of  the  People." — When  Themis- 
tocles  put   through  important   measures,    like  the   improve- 
ment of  the  Piraeus  (§  185),  he  held  the  office  of  Archon ; 
but  when  Oimon  or  Pericles  guided  the  policy  of  Athens, 
they  held  the  office  of  General.     The  Chiierah  had  become 
the  administrators  of  the  government.     It  was  usually  they  who 
proposed  to  the  Assembly  the  levy  of  troops,  the  building  of 
ships,  the  raising  of   money,  the  making  of  peace  or  war. 
Then,   when    the    Assembly    decided    to    do    any  of    these 
things,  the  Generals  saw  to  the  execution  of  them.     They  were 
^^ject  absolutely  to  the  control  of  the  Assembly,  but  they  had 
9^eat  opportunities  to  iufluence   it :    they    could   call    special 
ttieetings  at  will,  and  they  had  the   right  to  speak  whenever 
they  wished. 

But  any  man  had  full  right  to  try  to  persuade  the  Assembly, 
'Whether  he  held  office  or  not ;  and  the  more  prominent  speakers 
^^d  leaders  were  known  as  "  leaders  of  the  people "  (dema- 
^^gnes).  Even  though  he  held  no  office,  a  "  leader  of  the 
P^^ple,"  trusted  by  the  popular  party,  exercised  a  greater 
^"Uthority  than  any  General  could  without  that  trust.  To 
*^ake  things  work  smoothly,  therefore,  it  was  desirable  that 
^le  Board  of  Generals  should  contain  the  "  leader  of  the 
I^^ople''  for  the  time  being.  Pericles  was  recognized  "dema- 
gogue" for  many  years,  and  was  usually  elected  each  year 
T^^esident  of  the  Board  of  Generals. 

210.  The  Assembly^  met  on  the  Pnyx,^  a  sloping  hill  whose 

^ide  formed   a  kind  of  natural   theater.     There  were   forty 

^'^gular  meetings  each  year,  and  many  special  meetings.    Thus 

^  patriotic  citizen  was  called  upon  to  give  at  least  one  day  a 

^eek  to  the  state  in  this  matter  of  political  meetings  alone. 

^  On  the  Assembly,  there  is  an  admirable  treatment  in  Grant's  Age  oj 
^^ficUt,  141-149.  2  gee  plan  of  Athens,  page  202, 
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The  Assembly  had  become  thoroughly  democratic  and  h 
made  great  gains  in  power  siuce  Clisthenes'  time.  All  publ. 
officials  had  become  its  obedient  servants.  The  Council  of  Fi^ve 
Hundred  (§  152)  existed  not  to  guide  it,  but  to  do  its  biddir^  s. 
The  Generals  were  its  creatures,  and  migJU  be  deposed  by  it  h^^wm,^ 
day.  No  act  of  government  was  too  small  or  too  great  for  it^  't^o 
deal  with.  77ie  Assembly  of  Athens  was  to  thegreatest  empire  of^JM^e 
world  in  that  day  ailf  and  more  than  all,  that  a  New  England  to 
meeting  ever  was  to  its  little  town.  It  was  as  if  the  citizens  of 
or  Chicago  were  to  meet  day  by  day  to  govern  the  United  Stat^ 
and,  at  the  same  time,  to  attend  to  all  their  own  local  affai 

211.    "Juries"  of  citizens  were  introduced  by   Solon, 
their  importance  became  fully  developed  under  Pericles, 
thousand  citizens  were  chosen  by  lot  each  year  for  this  du 
from  those  wlio  offered  themselves  for  the   service  —  mos 
the  older  men  past  the  age  for  active  work.     One  thousa. 
of  these  were  held  in  reserve.     The  others  were  divided  i 
ten  jury  courts  of  five  hundred  men  each. 

The    Assemblv    turned    over  the    trial   of  officials   to  t 
juries.     With  a  view  to  this  duty,  each  juror  took  an  oa^ 
"  above  all  things  to  favor  neither  tyranny  nor  oligarchy,  m. 
in  any  way  to  prejudice  [injure]  the  sovereignty  of  the  people ^ — ' 
The  juries  also  settled   all   disputes  between   separate  citi 
of  the  empire ;    they   were   courts  of  appeal  for  importa: 
cases  between  citizens  in  a  subject  city;  and  they  were  tl^ 
ordinary    law    courts    for    Athenians.      An    Athenian    jiir; 
was  "both  judge  and  jury'':  it  decided  each  case  by  a 
jority  vote,  and  there  ivas  no  appeal  from  its  verdict. 

Thus  these  large  bodies  had  not  even  the  check  that  our  small  Juri0^ 
have  in  trained  jud^s  to  guide  them.  No  doubt  they  gave  many  wron^ 
verdicts.  Passion  and  pity  and  bribery  all  interfered,  at  times,  with  even' 
handed  justice  ;  hut,  on  the  whole j  the  system  worked  astonishinglff  well- 
In  particular,  any  citizen  of  a  subject  city  was  sure  to  get  redress  from 
these  courts,  if  he  had  been  wronged  by  an  Athenian  officer.  And  ricti 
criminals  found  it  quite  as  hard  to  bribe  a  majority  of  600  joroiB  as  tnch 
offenders  find  it  among  us  to  *^  influence  **  some  judge  to  shield  them  wltti 
legal  technicalities. 
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212.  State  Pay.  —  Since  these  courts  had  so  great  weight, 
and  since  they  tried  political  offenders,  it  was  essential  that 
tJiey  should  not  fall  wholly  into  the  hands  of  the  rich.  To 
prevent  this^  Pericles  introduced  a  small  payment  for  jury 
duty.  The  amount,  three  obols  a  day  (about  nine  cents),  would 
burnish  a  day's  food  for  one  person  in  Athens,  but  it  would  not 
support  a  family. 

Afterward,  Pericles  extended  public  payment  to  other  po- 
litical services.  Aristotle  (a  Greek  writer  a  century  or  so 
later)  says  that  some  20,000  men  —  over  half  the  whole  body 
^^  citizens  —  were  constantly  in  the  pay  of  the  state.  Half 
o£  this  number  were  soldiers,  in  garrisons  or  in  the  field.  But, 
**^8ide8  the  6000  jurymen,  there  were  the  500  Councilmen, 
'  OO  city  officials,^  700  more  officials  representing  Athens 
throughout  the  empire,  a|id  many  inferior  state  servants ;  so 
^^<ti  always  from  a  third  to  a  fourth  of  the  citizens  were  in  the 
'^il  service,^ . 


Strides  has  been  accused  sometimes  of  "  corrupting  *'  the  Athenians 
the  introduction  of  payment.  But  there  is  no  proof  that  the  Atheni- 
were  corrupted ;  and,  further,  such  a  system  was  inevitable  when 
^^^  democracy  of  a  little  city  became  the  master  of  an  empire.  It  was 
^^^te  as  natural  and  proper  as  is  the  pa3anent  of  congressmen  and  judges 


213.     Athenian  Political  Ability.  —  Many   of  the   offices   in 

-A^thens  could  be  held  only  once  by  the  same  man,  so  that  each 

■Athenian  citizen  could  count  ujion  serving  his  city  at  some  time 

*^    almost  every  office.     Politics    was   his   occupation ;   office- 

*^olding,  his  regular  business. 

Such  a  system    could  not  have   worked   without  a  high 

Average   of    intelligence   in    the    people.      It  did  work    well. 

With  all    its   faults,   the    rule    of    Athens    in    Greece    was 

vastly  superior  to  the  rude   despotism   that   followed   under 

^Oyeneers  of  weights  and  measures,  harbor  inspectors,  and  so  on. 

*CMl  service  is  a  term  used  in  contrast  to  military  service.  Our  post- 
masters are  among  the  civil  servants  of  the  United  States,  as  a  city  engineer 
or  a  fireman  is  in  the  city  civil  service. 
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Sparta,  or  the  anarchy  under  Thebes  (§§  253,  267).  It  gefc»^%^e 
to  a  large  part  of  the  Hellenic  world  a  peace  and  secuirx^fcj 
never  enjoyed  before,  or  after,  until  the  rise  of  Roman  po^ir  ^t. 
Athens  itself,  moreover,  was  governed  better  and  more  geii.^l.y 
than  oligarchic  cities  like  Corinth. 

**The  Athenian  democracy  made  a  greater  number  of  citizens  fi.^  to 
use  power  than  could  be  made  fit  by  any  other  system.  .  .  .  TTTae 
Assembly  was  an  assembly  of  citizens  —  of  average  citizens  wittm  out 
sifting  or  selection  ;  but  it  was  an  assembly  of  citizens  among  ichon^  t-^ 
political  average  stood  higher  than  it  ever  did  in  any  other  state.  -  -  • 
The  Athenian,  by  constantly  hearing  questions  of  foreign  policy  ««.nd 
domestic  administration  argued  by  i\w,  greatest  orators  the  world  ^'vcr 
saw,  received  a  political  Irainint^  which  nothing  else  in  the  history  ^^ 
mankind  has  been  found  to  equal.'*  ^ 

214.  The  Final  Verdict  upon  the  Empire.  —  It  is  easy  to  ^^® 
that  the  Athenian  system  was  imperfect,  tried  by  our  stand ^^-^^ 
of  government;  but  it  is  more  to  the  point  to  see  that  it  -^^^^ 
an  advance  over  anything  ever  before  attempted. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Athens  did  not  continue  to  adx^^*^*^ 
aliens    to    citizenship,  as    in    Clisthenes'   day.      It   is  to 
regretted  that  she  did  not  extend  to  the  men  of  her  subj 
cities  that   sort  of   citizenship  which  she   did   leave  to 
cleruchs.     But  the  important  thing  is,  that  she  had  mo 
farther  than  had  any  other  state  up  to  this  time.     The  adnc:*  ^  ^ 
sion  of  aliens  by  Clisthenes  and  the  cleruch  citizenship  (§  2^^*^^ 
were  notable  advances.     Tlie  broadest  policy  of  an  age  ought  ^'^ 
to  be  condemned  as  narrow. 

215.  Parties:   A  Summary.  —  A  few  words  will  review  party  t»^ 

tory  up  to  the  leadership  of  Pericles.     All  factions  in  Athens  had  unl' 

patriotically  against  Persia,  and  afterward  in  fortifying  the  city  ;  but  '^^^\ 
brief  era  of  good  feeling  was  followed  by  a  renewal  of  party  strife.  IT*-''^^ 
Aristocrats  rallied  around  Cimon,  while  the  two  wings  of  the  democr^^*' 
were  led  at  first,  as  before  the  invasion,  by  Aristides  and  Themistoc' 

1  Freeman's  Federal  Government.    Read  a  spicy  paragraph  in 
Alexander  the  Great,  IIG,  117. 
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Xhemistocles  was  ostracized,  and  his  friend  Ephialtes  became  the  leader 
of  the  extreme  democrats.  When  Ephialtes  was  assassinated  (§  196), 
Pericles  stepped  into  his  place. 

216.  Pericles. — The  aristocratic  party  had  been  ruined  by 
its  pro-Spartan  policy  (§§  197, 198).  The  two  divisions  of  the 
democrats  reunited,  and  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  Pericles 
^'as  in  practice  as  absolute  as  a  dictator.  Thucydides  calls 
Athens  during  this  period  '^a  democracy  in  name,  ruled  in 
reality  by  its  ablest  citizen." 

Pericles  belonged  to  the  ancient  nobility  of  Athens,  but 
to  families  that  had  always  taken  the  side  of  the  people.  His 
mother  was  the  niece  of  Clisthenes  the  reformer,  and  his 
father  had  impeached  Miltiades  (§  169),  so  that  the  enmity 
between  Cimon  and  Pericles  was  hereditary.  The  supremacy 
of  Pericles  rested  in  no  way  upon  the  flattering  arts  of  later 
popular  leaders.  His  proud  reserve  verged  on  haughtiness, 
^lid  he  was  rarely  seen  in  public.  He  scorned  to  show  emotion. 
ftis  stately  gravity  and  unruffled  calm  were  styled  Olympian 
^y  his  admirers  —  who  added  that,  like  Zeus,  he  could  on 
^^^ceasion  overbear  opposition  by  the  majestic  thunder  of  his 
^^^tory. 

The  great  authority  of  Pericles  came  from  no  public  office. 
^e  was  elected  General,  it  is  true,  fifteen  times,  and  in  the 
^^oard  of  ten  generals,  he  had  far  more  weight  than  any  other 
*^5Ui;  but  this  was  because  of  his  unofficial  position  as  "leader 
^^  the  people  "  (§  209).     General  or  not,  he  was  master  only  so 
long  as  he  could  carry  the  Assembly  with  him  ;  and  he  was  com- 
pelled to  defend  each  of  his  measures  against  all  who  chose  to 
attack  it.    The  long  and  steady  confidence  given  him  honors 
^^e  people  of  Athens  no  less  than  it  honors  Pericles  himself. 
-His  noblest   praise  is   that   which   he   claimed   for  himself 
^pon  his  deathbed,  —  that,  with  all  his  authority,  and  despite 
^^e  bitterness  of  party  strife,  "  no  Athenian  has  had  to  put  on 
Mourning  because  of  me." 

Pericles  stated  his  own  policy  clearly.     As  to  the  empire, 
he  sought  to  make  Athens  at  once  the  ruler  and  the  teacher  of 


i 
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Hellas,  —  the  political  and  intellectual  center.  Within  the 
city  itself,  he  wished  the  people  to  rwZe,  not  merely  in  theoiy, 
but  in  fact,  as  the  best  means  of  training  them  for  high 
responsibilities. 

C.  Intellectual  and  Artistic  Athens 

217.  The  True  Significance  of  Athens.  —  After  all,  in  politics  and 
war,  Hellas  has  had  superiors.  Her  true  service  to  mankind  and  her 
imperishable  glory  lie  in  her  literature,  her  philosophy,  and  her  art.  Mt 
was  in  the  Athens  of  Pericles  that  these  farms  of  Greek  life  devdop^d  wtott 
fiiOy,  and  this  fact  makes  the  real  meaning  of  that  city  in  hiitory. 

218.  Architecture  and  Sculpture.  —  Part  of  the  policy  of  Peri- 
cles was  to  adorn  Athens  from  the  surplus  revenues  of  the 
empire.  The  injustice  of  this  is  plain;  but  the  result  was  to 
make  the  city  the  most  beautiful  in  the  world,  so  that,  ever 
since,  her  mere  ruins  have  enthralled  the  admiration  of  men. 
Greek  art  was  just  reaching  its  perfection;  and  everywhere  in 
Athens,  under  the  charge  of  the  greatest  artists  of  this  g^^eat- 
est  artistic  age,  arose  temples,  colonnades,  porticoes, — inimi- 

t  table  to  this  day. 

^*  No  description  can  give  anything  but  a  very  inadequate  idea  of  the 
splendor,  the  strength,  the  beauty,  which  met  the  eye  of  the  Athenian, 
whether  he  walked  round  the  fortifications,  or  through  the  broad  streets 
of  the  PiraeuH,  or  along  the  Long  Walls,  or  in  the  shades  of  the  Acad- 
emy, or  amidst  the  tombs  of  the  Ceramicus  ;  whether  he  chaffered  in  the 
market  place,  or  attended  assemblies  in  the  Pnyx,  or  loitered  in  one  of 
the  numerous  porticoes,  or  watched  the  exercises  in  the  Gymnasia,  or  lis- 
tened to  music  in  the  Odeum  or  plays  in  the  theaters,  or  joined  the  throng 
of  worshipers  ascending  to  the  great  gateway  of  the  Acropolis.  And  this 
magnificence  was  not  the  result  of  centuries  of  toil ;  it  was  the  work  of 
fifty  years.  .  .  .  Athens  became  a  vast  workshop,  in  which  artisans  of 
every  kind  found  employment,  all,  in  their  various  degrees,  contribnting 
to  the  execution  of  the  plans  of  the  master  minds,  Phidias,  Ictinos,  CalU- 
crates,  Mnesicles,  and  others/'  —  Abbott,  Pericles^  SOStSOS. 

The  center  of  this  architectural  splendor  was  the  ancient 
citadel  of  the  Acropolis.      That  massive  rock  now  became  the 
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"  holy  hill,"  No  longer  needed  as  a  fortification,  it  was  crowned 
with  white  marble,  and  devoted  to  religion  and  art.  It  was 
inaccessible  except  on  the  west.  Here  was  built  a  statelj 
stairway  of  sixty,  marble  steps,  leading  to  a  series  of  noUt 
colonnades  and  porticoes  (tAe  Propylaea)  of  surpassing  beauty. 
From  these  the  visitor  emerged  upon  the  leveled  top  of  th( 
Acropolis,  to  find  himself  surrounded  by  temples  and  statues, 
any  one  of  which  alone  might  make  the  fame  of  the  proudesi 


modem  city.  Just  in  front  of  the  en trauce  stood  the  colossal 
bronze  statue  of  Athene  the  CJiampion,  whose  broad  spear  point, 
glittering  in  the  sun,  was  the  first  sign  of  the  city  to  the  mar- 
iner far  out  at  sea.  On  the  right  of  the  entrance,  and  a  little 
to  the  rear,  was  the  temple  of  the  Wingless  I'lctory';  and  near 
the  center  of  the  open  space  rose  the  larger  structures  of  the 
Erechthenm.^  and  the  Parthenon. 

219.  The  Parthenon  ("  niaideu's  chamber ")  was  the  temple 
of  the  virgin  goddess  Athene.  It  remains  absolutely  peerless 
in  its  loveliness  among  the  buildings  of  the  world.  It  waa  in 
the  Doric  style,'  and  of  no  great  size,  —  only  some  100  feet  by 

1  See  the  llluatrullou  on  ]>&);»  l.W. 

lA  temple  io  Ererlitheus,  nii  ani'estrnl  end  ol  Attica.    Bee  page  3)2. 
•  See  {  l.M  for  fi[i1auatluii  ul  thix  ami  "ther  lirms  UMnl  in  tbls  description. 
Set  alw  pat^a  ISti.  IM,  'i\'l,  Tl\,  for  llhiatRillimn  uf  the  Parthenon. 
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-50,  while  the  marble  jjillara  supporting  its  low  pediment  rose 
•"^ly  34  feet  from  their  baae  of  three  receding  steps.  The  ef- 
■^t  was  due,  not  to  the  sublimity  and  grandeur  of  vast  maases, 
•""t  to  the  perfection  of  proportion,  to  exquisite  beauty  of  line, 
"^d  to  the  delicacy  and  profusion  of  ornament.  On  this  stnic- 
^fe,  indeed,  waa  lavished  without  stint  the  highest  art  of  the 


n.rt<:&pital  of  all  time.  Tlif"  fifty  lift^-si/e  ami  colossal  statues 
i\»  the  pediments,  and  the  four  thousimd  stjiiare  feet  of  smaller 
reliefs  in  the  frieze  were  all  tiiii.sJied  with  perfect  skill,  even 
in  the  unseen  )iarts.  The  irmze  rcjiresents  an  Atlienian  pro- 
cession, carrying  otferiiigs  to  the  patron  goddesH  Athene  at 
the  greatest  religious  festival  (if  Athens.  Xearly  .'WO  different 
figures  were  carved  upon  this  frit'ze.'     As  with  all  Greek  tem- 

'TlHw  rrlicti  arp  [imr  tnr  thp  luosi  part  in  tin-  llrilish  Museum  nud  nro 
"ten  nltrmi  to  sh  tho  Kli,in  .Viirbli-'.  tn<m  llu-  liu-t  lliat  l^nl  Kljcln  iieciin^ 
""HI.  ihonly  uTtrr  1»W.  fiir  llii- KiieliNh  ^ivemmciit.  Thp  Klinlciitran  juil^ 
"(throriKiDal  poHitinn  of  pnrt  of  Ihr  m-ulpture  iiii  (lie  hullillnf;  fnim  tlip  illax- 
iwilon  ul  the  rartheuiiii  on  i>age  £.*!.    Tbf  friew  within  tho  coloDnade 
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pies,  the  bands  ot  atone  above  the  columns  were  painted  in 
brilliant  reds  and  blues ;  and  the  faces  of  the  sculptures  were 

tinted  in  lifelike  hues. 

About  230  years  ago,  when  the  Turku  held  Athens,  they  used  the 
Parthenon  as  a  powder  house.  A[i  enemy's  cannoD  ball  exploded  the 
magazine,  blowing  the  temple  into  ruiuH,  much  as  we  see  them  to-day. 


(.  5  154. 


10  delii-acy  of  the  lonin  atyie  i 


220.  Phidias.  —  The  ornaincntatinn  of  the  Parthenon,  within 
aTid  witliout,  was  awed  tin  by  Pbidian  and  his  pupils.  Phidias 
still  ranks  as  the  greatest  of  si^ulptors.'  Mueh  of  the  work  on 
the  Aoroiiolis  he   merely   plauupd,  but  the  great   statues  of 


($  HA)  unniiot  1w  shown  i 
fei^t  tn  viillli,  rLiiiuiiig  em 
Ipliidiaa  huN  iM-en  riv: 
Ueriun  al  I'rexiieles  ix  •• 
tuiin;  tiiid  r,t  hix  .^.ifjfr  w 
in  Hawtburue's  uovtl,  Tli 


a  baod  <>[  relief,  about  four 


,  if  iit  all,  iiiily  by  hi*  pupil.  Praritel'i. 
if  till-  [I'W  Rreal  workii  ot  aniiqully  that  au 
ivp  »  riiiiKiiiH  i'0|<y  ill  K'liiir;.  which  playa  « 
■trhir  faun      Sw  pages  y.T,  254. 
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^"lene  were  his  special  work.  The  bronze  statue  has  already 
^u  mentioned.  Besideii  this,  there  was,  tuitkin  the  temple, 
^  even  more  glorious  statue  in  gold  and  ivory,  smaller  than 
^  other,  but  still  five  or  six  times  la^er  than  lite.*  Frofes- 
^^  Maha^  haa  said  of  all  this  Parthenon  sculpture :  — 

'*  Tb«  iMMity  and  perfection  of  all  the  invlalble  paru  are  mch  that  the 
^^  of  labor  and  money  moat  have  been  enormous.    There  1b  no  (Aow 


FlOIFRBH    FHUM    THR    PaRTHRNUN    FkILZK. 

^batever  tor  much  of  this  extraordinary  finish,  which  can  only  be  seen 
^■y  going  on  the  roof  or  by  opening  a  noli.  Yet  the  religiousness  of  tbe 
oOSeen  work*  has  secured  that  what  in  seen  shall  be  perfect  with  no 
grdlnmry  perfection." 

'These  two  works  dlviile  the  bunur  of  Plililias'  great  tame  with  his  Zvui 
»t  OlTmpla,  which,  In  the  opinion  uf  the  aiii'ients,  surpassed  all  other  sculpture 
in  gnndear.     PMdias  said  that  he  flaiiued  the  latter  work,  thinking  of 
Unmer'g  Znu,  at  the  nod  of  whose  arabrosial  locks  Olympiu  trembled. 
'Compare  Longfellow's  Hues,  -- 

"  In  the  older  day»  of  art, 
Build  em  wrought,  with  utmost  care, 
Each  obscure  and  oaseen  part, — 
For  the  gods  see  everywhere." 
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821.  The  DrwM.  —  In  the  age  of  Pericleg,  the  chief  fonn  of 
poetry  beoaiue  the  tragic  drama  —  the  highest  development  of 
Greek  literature.  Ab 
the  tenth  century  was 
the  epic  3Lge,  and  the 
seventh  and  sixth 
the  lyric  (5  156),  so 
the  fifth  oentary  be- 
gins the  dramatic 
period. 

The  drama  began  in 
the  songs  and  dances 
of  a  chorus  in  honor 
of  Dionysus,  god  of 
wine,  at  the  spring 
festival  of  flowers  and 
at  the  autumn  vintage 
festival.  The  leader 
of  the  chorus  cam?  at 
length  to  recite  storiee, 
between  the  songs. 
Thespis  (S  146)  at 
Athens,  in  the  age  of 
Pisistrattis,  had  de- 
veloped this  leader 
into  an  actor,  —  apart 
fro  in  lite  chorus  and 
currying  on  dialogue 
<vith  if.  Now  AeKhy- 
his  added  another 
actor,  and  his  younger 
rival,  Sophocles,  a 
third.'  Aeschylus,  Sophocles,  and  thyir  successor,  Enripiden, 
are  the  three  greatest  Greek  drinuatists.     Together  they  pro- 

l  The  Greek  IrsgeHy  never  permiltfil   morf 
■(■(e  at  ona  time.    The  Greek  drama  csddoI 
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^uced  some  two  hundred  plays,  of  which  thirty-one  surviva 

*ieir  plays  were  all  tragedies. 

Oomedy  also  grew  out  of  the  worship  of  the  wine  god,  —  not 

^»Q  the  great  religious  festivals,  however,  but  from  the  rude 

j^^'^ge  meiTTinakings.    Even  upon  the  stage,  comedy  kept 

^^'ies  of  this  rude  origin  in  occasional  coarseness;  and  it  was 


Thkatkb  oc  I)[uNra[ia-_  present  condition 

_y -onetimes  misused,  to  iihune  mtni  like  Pericles  and  Socrates. 
^^iU,  its  great  master,  ArinlojikaneH,  for  hia  wit  and  genius, 
^-ft^st  always  remain  one  of  the  bright  names  iu  literature. 
382.  The  Theater.  —  Every  Greek  city  had  its  "theaters." 
1^  theater  was  a  semicircular  arrangement  of  rising  seats, 
often  cut  into  a  hillside,  with  a  small  stage  at  the  open  side  of 
\Jie  circle  for  the  actors.  There  was  no  inclosed  building,  ex- 
cept sometimes  a  few  rooms    for  the  actors,    and   there  was 

moden.  SophoclM  uid  Sbakespeare  difTer  siiniewhat  aa  tbe  FartheooD  diffen 
(nmvMt  cathedml.  In  a  Gi-^ek  play  tbe  scene  never  changed,  and  all  the 
■tiw  had  to  be  anch  as  coul<l  have  taken  place  in  one  day.  That  la,  the 
™'li««"  ol  time  and  place  were  gtrii'tly  presorred,  while  the  small  noin- 
bac  nt  aeton  nuwle  it  easy  to  roalDt^iu  alsn  a  "  nnity  of  action." 
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none  of  the  gorgeous  stage  scenery  which  has  become  a  chief 
feature  of  our  theaters.  Neither  did  the  Greek  theater 
run  every  night.  Performances  took  place  at  only  two  periods 
in  the  year  —  at  the  spring  and  autumn  festivals  to .  Diony- 
sus—  for  about  a  week  each  season;  and  the  performance  of 
course  had  to  be  in  the  daytime. 

The  great  Theater  of  Dionysus,  in  Athens,  was  on  the  south- 
east slope  of  the  Acropolis  — the  rising  seats,  cut  in  a  semicircle 
into  the  rocky  bluff,  looking  forth,  beyond  the  stage,  to  the  hills 
of  southern  Attica  and  over  the  blue  waters  of  the  Aegean. 
It  could  seat  almost  the  whole  free  male  population.* 

Pericles  secured  from  the  public  treasury  the  admission  fee 
to  the  Theater  for  each  citizen  who  chose  to  ask  for  it  This 
use  of  "theater  money"  was  altogether '  different  from  the 
payment  of  officers  and  jurors.  It  must  be  kept  in  mind 
that  the  Greek  stage  was  the  modern  pulpit  and  press  in 
one.  The  practice  of  free  admission  was  designed  to  advance 
religious  and  intellectual  training,  rather  than  to  give  amuse- 
ment.    It  Wits  a  kind  of  public  education  for  grown-^p  people. 

223.  Oratory  was  highly  developed.  Among  no  other  people 
has  public  speaking  been  so  important  and  so  effective.  Its 
special  home  was  Athens.  For  almost  two  hundred  years, 
from  Themistocles  to  Demosthenes  (§  272),  great  statesmen 
swayed  the  Athenian  state  by  the  power  of  sonorous  and  thrill- 
ing eloquence ;  and  the  emotional  citizens,  day  after  day,  packed 
the  Pnyx  to  hang  breathless  for  hours  upon  the  persuasive  lips 
of  their  leaders.  The  art  of  public  speech  was  studied  zeal- 
ously by  all  who  hoped  to  take  part  in  public  affairs. 

Unhappily,  Pericles  did  not  preserve  his  orations.  The  one 
quoted  below  (§  229)  seems  to  have  been  recast  by  Thucydides 
in  his  own  style.  But  fortunately  we  do  still  have  many  of 
the  orations  of  Demosthenes,  of  the  next  century ;  and  from 
them  we  can  understand  how  the  union  of  fiery  passion^  and 


1  The  stone  seats  were  not  carved  out  of  the  hiU  until  somewhat  later. 
During  the  age  of  Pericles,  the  men  of  Athens  sat  on  the  ground,  or  on  stools 
which  they  brought  with  them,  all  over  the  hillside. 
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oonTincing  l(^c,  and  polished  beauty  of  language,  made  oratot7 
rank  with  the  drama  and  with  art  as  the  great  means  of  public 
edocation  for  Athenians. 

234.  Hiitory. — Prose  literature  now  appears,  with  history 
as  itsleading  form.  The  three  great  historians  of  the  period  are 
ff^TodotuB,  Thucydide», 
andXeno/Aon.  Forcharm 
ill  story-telling  they  have 
never  been  excelled. 
Herodotus  was  a  native  of 
HaJicamassus  (a  city   of 

Asia  Minor).    He  traveled 

widely,    lived   long  at 

Athens  as  the  friend  of 

Pericles,   and    finally    in 

ItuJy  composed  his  great 

Biitory  of  the  Persian 

^^'firs,  with  an  introdiic- 

tion  covering  the  world's 

history  up  to  that  event 

Thncydides,  an  Athenian 

Keiieral,  wrote  the  history 

™  the  Peloponnesiaji  War 

(S5  241  S.)  in  which  he  __. 

'^•k  part     Xenophon  be- 

^'"iga  rather  to  the  next 

**ntury.     He  also  was  an 

*">enian.     He   completed  the  story    of  the    Peloponnesian 

"*^,  and  gave  us,  with  other  works,  the  AncAaaia,  an  account 

™  the  expedition  of  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks  through  the 
•*e»-Bian  empire  in  401  b.c.  {§  257).    . 
*25.  Pblloiopliy-'  —  The  age  of  Pericles  saw  also  a  rapid 

^^■^lopmeut  in  philosophy,  —  and  this  movement,  too,  had 
*"'**«n8  for  its  most  important  home.     Anaxagoras  of  Ionia, 

tills  lectlon  CAD  best  be  read  in  class,  and  talked  over.    It  ma?  well  b* 
'^'^Vded  by  a  reading  of  }  166  upon  the  tarlier  Qreek  philosophy. 
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the  friend  of  Pericles,  taught  that  the  ruling  principle  in 
universe  was  Mind:  '<  In  the  beginning  all  things  were  cha 
then  came  Intelligence,  and  set  all  in  order."    He  also  triec 
explain  comets  and  other  strange  natural  phenomena,  wb 
had  been  looked  upon  as  miraculous. 

But,  like  Demociitua  and  Empedodes  of  the  same  peri 
Anaxagoras  turned  in  the  main  from  the  old  question  o 
fundamental  principle  to  a  new  problem.  The  philosopb 
of  the  sixth  century  had  tried  to  answer  the  question,  —  H 
did  the  universe  come  to  be  ?  The  philosophers  of  the  age 
Pericles  asked  mainly,  —  How  does  man  know  about  the  t 
verse  ?  That  is,  they  tried  to  explain  the  working  of  the  hun 
mind.  These  early  attempts  at  explanation  were  not  vi 
satisfactory,  and  so  next  came  the  Sophists,  with  a  skepti 
philosophy.  Man,  the  Sophists  held,  cannot  reach  truth  its< 
but  must  be  content  to  know  only  appearances.  They  tauj 
rhetoric,  and  were  the  first  of  the  philosophers  to  accept  pj 

Socrates,  the  founder  of  a  new  philosophy,  is  sometimes  c 
founded  with  the  Sophists.  Like  them,  he  abandoned  1 
attempt  to  understand  the  material  universe,  and  ridieu 
gently  the  attempted  explanations  of  his  friend,  Anaxagoi 
He  took  for  his  motto,  "  Know  thyself,^'  and  considered  philc 
phy  to  consist  in  right  thinkiivg  upon  human  conduct,  Ti 
wisdom,  he  taught,  is  to  knaw  what  is  good  and  to  do  whal 
right;  and  he  tried  to  make  his  followers  see  the  difPerei 
between  justice  and  injustice,  temperance  and  intemperan 
virtue  and  vice. 

Thus  Socrates  completes  the  circle  of  ancient  philosophy.  The  wl 
development  may  be  summed  up  briefly,  as  follows :  — 

1.  Thales  and  his  followers  (§  156)  tried  to  find  out  how  the  world  ca 
to  be  —  out  of  whaj;  **  first  principle  "  it  arose  (water,  fire,  et 

^  Thus  these  philosophers  were  accused  of  advertising  for  gain,  to  te 
youth  *'how  to  make  the  worse  appear  the  better  reason/'  and  the  na 
"sophist"  received  an  evil  significance.  Many  of  the  Sophists,  howe'^ 
were  brilliant  thinkers,  who  did  much  to  clear  away  old  mental  rubbish.  '. 
most  famous  were  Gorgias,  the  rhetorician,  a  Sicilian  Greek  at  Athens,  i 
his  pupil,  Isocrates. 
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2.  AnaxagoraB  and  his  contemporaries  tried  to  find  out  how  man^s 
mind  could  understand  the  outside  world.  (His  teaching  that 
nUnd  was  the  real  principle  of  the  universe  formed  a  natural 
step  froip  1  to  2.) 

8*  The  Sophists  declared  all  search  for  such  explanations  a  failure^ 
heyond  the  power  of  the  human  mind. 

4.  Socrates  sought  to  know,  not  about  the  outside  world  at  all,  but 
about  himself  and  his  duties. 

226.  The  Man  Socrates.  —  Socrates  was  a  poor  man,  an  artisan 
who  carved  little  images  of  the  gods  for  a  living ;  and  he  con- 
stantly vexed  his  wife,  Xanthippe,  by  neglecting  his  trade,  to 
talk  in  the  market  place.     He  wore  no  sandals,  and  dressed 
nieanly.      His  large  bald  head  and  ugly  face,  with  its  thick 
lips  and  flat  nose,  made  him  good  sport  for  the  comic  poets. 
His  practice  was  to  entrap  unwary  antagonists  into  public  con- 
versation by  asking  innocent-looking  questions,  and  then,  by 
tlie  inconsistencies  of  their  answers,  to  show  how  shallow  their 
opinions  were.     This  proceeding  afforded  huge  merriment  to 
tihecrowd  of  youths  who  followed  the  bare-footed  philosopher,  and 
It  made  him  bitter  enemies  among  his  victims.    But  his  method 
of  argument  (which  we  still  call  "  the  Socratic  method  ")  was 
^  permanent  addition  to  our  intellectual  weapons;   and  his 
^auty  of  soul,  his  devotion  to  knowledge,  and  his  largeness 
^^  spirit  make  him  the  greatest  name  in  Greek  history.    When 
seventy  years  old  (399  b.c.)  he  was  accused  of  impiety  and  of 
irrupting  the  youth.     He  refused  to  defend  himself  in  any 
^J'dinary  way,  and  was  therefore  declared  guilty.    His  accusers 
^*^en  proposed  a  death  penalty.     It  was  the  privilege  of  the 
^^ndemned  man  to  propose  any  other  penalty,  and  let  the  jury 
^'loose  between  the  two.     Instead  of  proposing  a  considerable 
^^©,  as  his  friends  wished,  Socrates  said  first  that  he  really 
^^8rht  to  propose  that  he  be  maintained  in  honor  at  the  public 
^^pense,  but,  in  deference  to  his  friends'  entreaties,  he  finally 
P^posed  a  small  fine.     The  angered  jury,  by  a  close  vote,  pro- 
nounced the  death  penalty. 

^^7.    Socrates  on  Obedience  to  Law  and  on  Immortality. — 
"^i^tes  refused  also  to  escape  before  the  day  for  his  execution. 
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Friends  had  made  arrangements  for  his  escape^  but  he  answered 
their  earnest  entreaties  by  a  playful  discourse,  of  which  the 
substance  was,  —  "  Death  is  no  evil ;  but  for  Socrates  to  *  play 
truant/  and  injure  the  laws  of  his  country,  would  be  an  evil." 
After  memorable  conversations  upon  immortality,  he  drank 
the  fatal  hemlock  with  a  gentle  jest  upon  his  lips.^  His 
execution  is  the  greatest  blot  upon  the  intelligence  of  the 
Athenian  democracy. 

It  happened  that  the  trial  had  taken  place  just  before 
the  annual  sailing  of  a  sacred  ship  to  Delos  to  a  festival  of 
Apollo.  According  to  Athenian  law,  no  execution  could  take 
place  until  the  return  of  this  vessel.  Thus  for  thirty  days, 
Socrates  remained  in  jail,  conversing  daily  in  his  usual  manner 
with  groups  of  friends  who  visited  him.  Two  of  his  disciples 
(Plato  and  Xenophon)  have  given  us  accounts  of  these  talks. 
On  the  last  day,  the  theme  was  immortality.  Some  of  the  friends 
fear  that  death  may  be  an  endless  sleep,  or  that  the  soul,  on 
leaving  the  body,  may  "  issue  forth  like  smoke  .  .  .  and  vanish 
into  nothingness."  But  Socrates  comforts  and  consoles  them,  — 
convincing  them,  by  a  long  day's  argument,  that  the  soul  is 
immortal,  and  picturing  the  lofty  delight  he  anticipates  in 
applying  his  Socratic  questionings  to  the  heroes  and  sages  of 
olden  times,  when  he  meets  them  soon  in  the  abode  of  the 
blest.  Then,  just  as  the  fatal  hour  arrives,  one  of  the  company 
(Crito)  asks,  "  In  what  way  would  you  have  us  bury  you  ?  " 
Socrates  rejoins :  — 

^^  *  In  any  way  you  like :  only  you  must  first  get  hold  of  me,  and  take 
care  that  I  do  not  walk  away  from  you.^  Then  he  tamed  to  na,  and 
added,  with  a  smile  :  *■  I  cannot  make  Crito  believe  that  /  am  the  same 
Socrates  who  has  been  talking  with  you.  He  fancies  that  I  am  another 
Socrates  whom  he  will  soon  see  a  dead  body  —  and  he  asks,  How  shaU  be 
bury  me?  I  have  spoken  many  words  to  show  that  /  shall  leave  yon  and 
go  to  the  joys  of  the  blessed ;  but  these  wx)rds,  with  which  I  comforted 
you,  have  had,  I  see,  no  eftect  upon  Crito.    And  so  I  want  yon  to  be 

^  Special  report :  the  trial  and  death  of  Socrates.  See  Plato's  Apology^ 
Xenophon's  Memorabiiiat  and  other  accounts. 
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'"'e^  tor  me  sow,  u  Crito  was  surety  [ball]  for  me  at  my  trial,  —  but 
^iOt  uotlieT  aort  of  promise.  For  he  promised  the  jndges  that  I  would 
'■niKiii  ■  bat  ;oD  must  be  mj  surety  to  him  that  I  shall  not  remain.  Then 
"  HOI  not  be  grieved  when  he  sees  merely  my  bodj/  burned  or  buried.  I 
*<»ild  not  have  him  mttow  at  my  lot,  or  say,  Thiu  we  follow  Socntea  to 
^^  graTB  ;  for  false  word«  SQch  as  these  infect  the  soul.  Be  of  good 
'^^^Qr,  than,  my  dear  Criio,  and  say  that  you  are  burying  my  body  only  — 
*"*!  do  with  that  what  to  nsual,  or  as  you  think  best.' " ' 

<i38.    Snnuuiy.  —  The  amailng  extent  and  Intenalty  of  Athenian 
^^■tore  overpower  the  imagiuation.     With  few  exceptions,  the 


Tbk  AcKorous.  as  "  restored  "  by  Lambert. 

fsjnouB  men  mentioned  in  SS  220-225  were  Athenian  citizens. 
Xn  tie  fifth  century  b.c.  that  one  city  gave  birth  to  more  great 
^n*n  of  the  first  ravk,  it  haa  been  aaid,  than  the  wfto/e  world  has 
evfr  produced  in  any  other  eg>ial  period  oftHne. 

Artists,  philosophers,  and  writers  swarmed  to  Athens,  also, 
txOro  less-favored  parts  of  Hellas ;  for,  despite  the  condemnation 
of  Socrates,  no  other  city  in  the  worJd  afforded  such  freedom 
of  thought,  and  nowhere  else  was  ability,  in  ait  or  literature, 

'  AnscdolMot  Soerates  are  given  In  Davis' Aea<i<nirK,  Vol.  I.  Nos.  8'J-92. 
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80  appreciated.  The  names  that  have  been  mentioned  gr*^^® 
but  a  faint  impression  of  the  splendid  throngs  of  brilliant  po^9  ^ 
artists,  philosophers,  and  orators,  who  jostled  each  otheir  i^^ 
the  streets  of  Athens.  This,  after  all,  is  the  best  justificafc'i'  ^^^ 
of  the  Athenian  democracy.  Abbott  (History  of  Greece,  II,  4  i  ^)> 
oiie  of  its  sternest  modern  critics,  is  forced  to  exclaim,  "  N©"*^^^' 
before  or  since  has  life  developed  so  richly  as  it  developed.  ^^^ 
the  beautiful  city  which  lay  at  the  feet  of  the  virgin  goddess.  '^ 

229.  The  Tribute  of  Pericles  to  Athens. — The  finest  glorificat icr^=^" 
of  the  Athenian  spirit  is  contained  in  the  great  funeral  orati 
delivered  by  Pericles  over  the  Athenian  dead,  at  the  close 
the  second  year  of  the  Pcloponnesiaii  War.     Thucydides  give^ 
the  speech  and  represents  no  doubt  the  ideas,  if  not  the  words, 
of  the  orator :  — 

**  And  we  have  not  forgotten  to  provide  for  our  weary  spirits  many 
relaxations  from  toil.  Wc  tiave  our  regular  games  and  aacriflces  through- 
out the  year ;  at  home  the  style  of  our  life  is  relined,  and  the  delight 
which  we  daily  feel  in  all  these  things  hel()8  to  banish  melancholy.  Be- 
cause of  the  greatness  of  our  city,  the  fruits  of  the  whole  earth  flow  in 
upon  us ;  so  that  we  enjoy  the  goods  of  other  countries  as  freely  an  of 
our  own.  .  .  . 

**  And  in  the  niatter  of  education,  whereas  our  ndverHaries  from  early 
youth  are  always  undergoing  laborious  exercises  which  are  to  make  them 
brave,  we  live  at  ease,  and  yet  are  equally  ready  to  face  the  perils  which 
they  face.  ...  If  then  we  prefer  to  meet  danger  with  a  light  heart  but 
without  laborious  training,  and  with  a  courage  which  is  gained  by  habit 
and  not  enforced  by  law,  are  we  not  greatly  the  gainers  ? 

"  We  are  lovers  of  the  heaxUifuU  yet  simple  in  our  tastes;  and  we  culti" 
vate  the  mind  without  loss  of  manliness.  Wealth  we  employ,  not  for 
talk  and  ostentation,  but  when  there  is  a  real  use  for  it.  To  avow 
poverty  with  us  is  no  disgrace ;  the  true  disgrace  is  in  doing  nothing  to 
avoid  it.  An  Athenian  citizen  does  not  neglect  the  state  because  he 
takes  care  of  his  own  household  ;  and  even  those  of  us  who  are  engaged 
in  business  have  a  very  fair  idea  of  politics.  We  alone  regard  a  man 
who  takes  no  interest  in  public  affairs,  not  as  a  harmless,  but 
less  character.  .  .  . 


^  The  patron  deity  of  Athens  was  Pallas  Athene,  the  virgin  goddess,  whose 
temple,  the  Parthenon,  crowned  the  Acroi>olis. 
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**  In  the  hour  of  trial  Athens  alone  is  superior  to  the  report  of  her. 
1S€>  enemy  who  comes  against  her  is  indignant  at  the  reverses  which  he 
sustains  at  the  hands  of  such  a  city ;  no  subject  complains  that  his 
masters  are  unworthy  of  him.  And  we  shall  assuredly  not  be  without 
-^Bvitmessee.  There  are  mighty  monuments  of  our  power  which  will  make 
us  the  wonder  of  this  and  of  succeeding  ages.  .  .  .  For  we  have  com- 
X>elled  every  land  and  every  sea  to  open  a  path  for.  our  valor,  and  have 
everywhere  planted  eternal  memorials  of  our  friendship  and  of  our 
enmity.  .  .  . 

^'To  sum  up :  I  say  that  Athens  is  the  school  of  Hellas^  and  that  the 
individual  Athenian  in  his  own  person  seems  to  have  the  power  of  adapt- 
ing: himself  to  the  most  varied  forms  of  action  with  the  utmost  versatility 
and  grace.  .  .  . 

*  *  /  wonld  have  you  day  by  day  fix  your  eyes  upon  the  greatness  of 

Athens,  until  you  become  filled  with  the  love  of  her ;  and  when  you  are 

impressed  by  the  spectacle  of  her  glory,  reflect  tliat  this  empire  hsjs  been 

*<5C|uired  by  men  who  knew  their  duty  and  had  the  courage  to  do  it,  and 

W'lio  in  the  hour  of  conflict  had  the  fear  of  dishonor  always  present  to 

^^exn.  »» 


•     • 


230.   Three  limitations  in  Greek  culture  must  be  noted. 

«.    It  rested  necessarily  on  slaver n,  and   consequently  could 

^ot  honor  labor,  as  modern  culture  at  least  tries  to  do.     The 

^*^^in    business    of    the    citizen    was    government    and   war. 

^^ades  and  commerce  were  left  largely  to  the  free  non-citizen 

^laas,  and  unskilled   hand  labor  was   performed   mainly  by 

slaves.     As  a  rule,  it  is  true,  this  slavery  was  not  harsh.     In 

A^thens,  ordinarily,  the  slaves  were  hardly  to  be  distinguished 

*ronx  the  poorer  citizens.     They  were  frequently  Greeks,  of 

^^e  same  speech  and  culture  as  their  masters.     In  some  ways, 

this    made  their  lot  all  the  harder  to  bear;  and  there  was 

^w-ays  the  possibility  of    cruelty.      In  the   mines,  even  in 

Attica,    the    slaves  were    killed    off    brutally   by    merciless 

liardships. 

^*  Qreek  cuUure  was  for  inales  only.  It  is  not  probable  that 
the  wife  of  Phidias  or  of  Thucydides  could  read.  The  women 
of  the  working  classes,  especially  in  the  country,  necessarily 
iiii^xed  somewhat  with  men  in  their  work.  But  among  the 
▼ell-to^o,  women  had  lost  the  freedom  of  the  simple  and  rude 
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Booietf  of  Homer's  time,  witbout  gaining  much  in  return.     Ex- 
cept at  Sparta,  where  physical  training  was  thought  needful 


for  them,  they  passed  a  serluded  life  even  at  home,  in  aepi^ 
rate  wumeii's  apartmeuts.     They  had  no  public  interests,  ap- 


WOHKH  ATTKKIR  ToiLRT.  — The  rest  o(  the  vase  painting  Bbown  kbove. 

peared  rarely  on  the  streets,  and  never  met  their  husbands' 
friends.  At  best,  they  were  only  higher  domestic  servants. 
The  chivalry  of  the  mediteval  knight  toward  woman  and  the 
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love  of  the  modem  geatleinan  for  his  wife  were  eqoally  un- 
thinkable by  the  best  Greek  society. 

The  rule  is  merely  emphasized  by  its  one  ezceptioD.    Xo 
aoooant  of  the  Athens  of  Pericles  should  omit  mention  of 
Hjjwrfn.     She  was  a  native  of  Miletus,  aud  had  come  to 
A.theiis  as  an  adventuress.    Many  other  high-spirited  girls  no 
doubt  did  the  like,  in  inevitable  rebellion  against  the  shame- 
fal  bondage  of  Greek  custom,  —  but  only  to  fall  into  a  life  more 
shameful.     But  Aspasia  won  the  love  of  Pericles.     Since  she 
was  not  an  Athenian 
citizen  he  could  not 
marry  her;  but,  until 
his   death,   he   lived 
with   her   in   all   i-e- 
31>ect8  as  his  wife  —  a 
union  not  grievously 
<*ffeii3ive  to  Greek 
ideas.     The  dazzling 

^it  and  beauty  of 

A„  .  J      1.  ■  Qrkbk  Wumen  at  their  Mnaic. 

Bpasia  made  his  „  ,  ., 

■L^  ,      ,  „    ,  From  a  vase  painllng. 

"Oine  the  focus  of  the 

intellectual  life  of  Athens.  Anaxagoras,  Socrates,  Phidias, 
H.etodotus, —  the  charming  group  of  brilliant  friends  of  Peri- 
****,  —  were  her  friends  also,  and  delighted  in  her  conversa- 
"On,  Pericles  consulted  her  on  the  most  important  public 
****tterB.  But  she  is  the  only  womaii  who  need  be  named  in 
^Wek  history  after  the  time  of  Sappho  and  Corinna  (§  153). 

c-  Th«  most  intellectual  Greeks  of  that  age  had  not  thought 
•^f  finding  out  the  truths  of  nature  by  experiment.  The  an- 
eients  had  only  such  knowledge  of  the  world  about  them  as 
^y  had  chanced  wpov,  or  such  as  they  could  attain  by 
'^^'^f'rraiion  of  nature  as  she  shnwed  herself  to  them,.  To  ask 
liestiona,  and  make  nature  answer  them  by  systematic  eiperi- 
"■Ent,  is  a  method  of  reaching  knowledge  which  belongs  only 
"  recent  times.  But,  before  the  Greeks,  ra^  had  reached 
sboiit  all  the  mastery  over  nature  that  was  possible  without 
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that  method.     The  average  Athenian  probably   excelled   tl 
average  American  in    brain  power,  and  the  Greek  mind  ] 
formed  wonders  in  Iit«rature  and  art  and  philosophy ;  but         it 
did  little  to  advance  TTian'a  potoer  over  nature. 

This  limitation  should  not  be  overrated.  We  sometim.  ^s 
think  of  civilization  as  consisting  mainly  in  material  comfor'^ts. 
The  Greeks  knew  little  <i 
such  things.  It  is  no^vie 
too  easy  for  as  to  re&B.  )y 
picture  a  world  witlK^Ti* 
railways,  or  telegraphs,  ot 
electric  lights,  or  gas,  *>' 
coal,  or  refrigerator  c^^»r* 
to  bring  to  our  break  f^=3st 
table  the  fruits  of  distc=^n* 
lands.  But,  to  make  ^;:^he 
Greek  world  at  all  re»l  ^ 
us,  we  must  peel  oft  f  r^eam 
our  world  much  more  t;!^*-*^ 
this.  We  must  thinlc  °^ 
even  the  best  houses  w^  '~*^' 
out  plumbing  —  or  dr^^*"* 
of  any  sort;  beds  wi  ^*h- 
out  sheets  or  spria  £^*' 
rooms  without  fire;  tr»"^^  ™' 
ing  without  bridges;  alx — ^"^ 
THB  Dbk  Tbkowrb.  without  stockings:  olotfc^^ 

Aft^r  Myron.'    Now  In  the  V«ic«i.  ^.^^^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^  evel^-  " 

hook  and  eye.  The  Greek  had  to  tell  time  without  a  wa*<=^=™* 
and  to  cross  seas  without  a  compass.  He  was  civilised  vi*=^^^^ 
out  being  what  we  should  call  "  comfortable."  But,  perh*-^3~ 
all  the  more,  he  felt  keenly  the  beauty  of  sky  and  hill  »^=^ 
temple  and  statue  and  the  human  form,*  ^^^_ 

1  Myron  was  a  coniemporary  of  Phidias.    He  excelled  in  rapTMentlnc   «=^-^^ 
bnman  body  in  aMlon. 

»  This  passage  Is  moatly  condensed  Irom  a  paragraph  In  ZInunam' 
Cammonvreallh. 
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most  important  respect,  however,  this  lack  of  con- 
Dature  was  a  serious  lack.     Without  modem  scien; 
rledge,  and  modern  machinery,  it  has   never  been 
tr  man  to  produce  wealth  fast  enough  so  that  many 
i   sufficient  leisure  foe  refined  and  graceful   living. 
1  us,  this  ability  is  so  new  that  we  have  not  yet 
>w  to  divide  the  new  wealth  properly ;  but  we  feel 
it  is  going  to  be 
th  the  Greeks,  it 
be  done.     Tliere 
ttle  to  go  roiiml. 
ization    of    the 
necessarilt/  u[Kin 
This  third  limi- 
was  thecausis  of 

•)■ 

le  moral  side  of 
ture  fatlH  aome- 
jrt  of  the  in- 
side. The  two 
of  the  clan  and 
mpian  gods,  Ituth 
r  hold  upon  the 
most  Athenians 
e  age  of  Pericles. 
ad  much  to  do 
act  toumrd  men. 
sense  and  clear 
of  the  Greeks 
their  religion  from  the  grossest  features  of  Oriental 
but  on  the  whole  their  moral  ideas  are  to  be  sought 
lilosophy,  literature,  and  history,  rather  than  in  their 
Jut  the  gods. 

eeks  accepted  frankly  the  search  for  pleasure  as  nat' 
iropei'.  Self-sacrifice  had  little  place  in  their  ideal. 
:ed  altogether  the  Jewish  and  Christian  "sense  ot 
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sin."  They  were  moved  to  right  conduct,  not  by  the  Chris tis 
Hpiritual  love  for  the  beauty  of  holiness,  but  by  an  intellectual 
miratianfor  the  beauty  of  moderation  and  of  temperance. 
vidual  characters  at  once  lofty  and  lovable  were  not  numerom-js. 
No  society  ever  produced  so  many  great  men,  but  many  soe  :i^ 
ties  have  produced  better  men.  Greek  excellence  was  int'^l* 
lectual  rather  than  moral.  Trickery  and  deceit  m^k  most  -of 
the  greatest  names,  and  not  even  physical  or  moral  bravery  c-^sn 
be  called  a  national  characteristic.  The  wily  Themistocl^^Sj 
rather  than  Socrates  or  Pericles,  is  the  typical  Greek  hei^^^i 
and  even  when  seeking  to  entrap  the  Persians  by  his  seci 
message  at  Salamis,  Themistocles  seems  to  have  kept  in  mi' 
the  possibility  of  claiming  Persian  rewards  if  Xerxes  shoi 
conquer. 

At  the  same  time,  a  few  individuals  tower  to  great  height- 
and  a  few  Greek  teachers  give  us  some  of  the  noblest  moral 
of  the  world.     Says  MahafFy  (Social  Greecej  8),  after  ackno' 
edging  the  cruelty  and  barbarity  of  Greek  life :    "  Socrates 
Plato   are   far   superior   to  the   Jewish  moralists;    they 
superior  to  the  average  Christian  moralist;  it  is  only  in 
matchless  teaching  of  Christ  himself  that  we  find  them 
passed." 


232.    Illustrative  Extracts.  —  The  following  passages  illustrate 
moral  ideas  of  the  best  of  the  Greeks.     They  are  taken  frona  Athei 
writers  of  the  age  of  Pericles,  and  represent  the  mountain  peaks  of  G: 
thought,  not  its  average  level.    Still,  a  volume  of  such  passages  migh 
put  together. 

a.   From  Aeschylus. 

**  The  lips  of  Zeus  know  not  to  speak  a  lying  speech/* 

"Justice  shines  in  smoke-grimed  houses  and  holds  in  regard  the 
that  is  righteous  ;  she  leaves  with  averted  eyes  the  gold-bespangled  pa 
which  is  unclean,  and  goes  to  the  abode  that  is  holy." 

h.  Antigone,  the  heroine  of  a  play  by  Sophocles,  has  knowingly 
curred  penalty  of  death  by  disobeying  an  unrighteQUS  command  c 
wicked  king.    She  justifies  her  deed  proudly,  — 


he 

an 

k 

be 


:e 


n- 

a 
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**  Nor  did  I  deem  thy  edicts  strong  enough 
That  thoa,  a  mortal  man,  should^st  overpass 
71!^  untoritten  laws  of  God  that  know  no  change.'^'* 

c.  From  Socrates  to  his  Judges  after  his  condemnation  to  death 
(Plato^B  Apology),  —  ^*  Wherefore,  O  judges,  be  of  good  cheer  about 
<leath,  and  know  this  of  a  truth — that  no  evil  can  happen  to  a  good  man, 
cither  in  life  or  after  death.  He  and  his  are  not  neglected  by  the  gods. 
-  .  .  The  hour  of  departure  has  arrived,  and  we  go  our  ways  —  I  to  die, 
you  to  live.     Which  is  better,  God  only  knows." 

dL  From  Plato  (the  greatest  disciple  of  Socrates,  §  315).  —  *^  My  counsel 
is  that  we  hold  last  ever  to  the  heavenly  way  and  follow  justice  and  vir- 
^e.  .  .  .  Thus  we  shall  live  dear  to  one  another  and  to  the  gods,  both 
w^tiile  remaining  here,  and  when,  like  conquerors  in  the  games,  we  go  to 
receive  our  reward." 

«.  A  Prayer  of  Socrates  (from  Plato's  Phaedrus).  —  **  Beloved  Pan, 
and  all  ye  other  gods  who  haunt  this  place,  give  me  beauty  in  the  inward 
>oiil ;  and  may  the  outward  and  inward  man  be  at  one.  May  I  reckon 
^^e  wise  to  be  the  wealthy,  and  may  I  liave  such  a  quantity  of  gold  as 
none  but  the  temperate  can  carry." 

CHie  quotations  from  Socrates'  talks  after  his  condemnation,  given  in 
I  227  above,  give  more  material  of  this  kind.  Fuller  passages  will  be 
found  in  Davis'  Readings,  Vol.  I,  Nos.  80-92.) 


Por  Further  Rbadino.  —  Specially  suggested:  Davis'  Readings, 
^^h  I,  Nos.  76-80  (11  pages,  mostly  from  Plutarch  and  Thucydides)  ; 
^d  Nos.  8^-97  (24  pages)  ;  Bury,  363^78. 

AdditioncU:  Valuable  and  very  readable  treatments  will  be  found  in 
^y  of  the  three  excellent  volumes  mentioned  for  the  two  preceding  top- 
'^  —  Cox's  Athenian  Empire,  Grant's  Age  of  Pericles,  or  Abbott's  Peri- 
^^.  Plutarch's  Pericles  ought  to  be  inviting,  from  the  extracts  in  Davis' 
^^fidings.  Dr.  Davis'  novel,  A  Victor  of  Salamis,  is  the  best  fiction 
^^^  Greek  history.  A  Day  in  Old  AtJiens,  by  the  same  author,' is  a  vivid 
t^^'^aentation  of  various  matters  touched  upon  in  this  and  the  next  chapter. 

BxERcisB.  —  Count  up  and  classify  the  kinds  of  sources  of  our  knowledge 
^bout  the  ancient  world,  —  so  far  as  this  book  has  alluded  to  sources  of 
*^onnation.  Note  here  the  suggestions  for  ^^fact-drills,'*  on  page  IS95, 
**i<t  begin  to  prepare  the  lists. 


CHAPTER   XIV 

LIFB  IN  THB  AGE  OF  PERICLSS 

233.    Houses,  even  those  of  the  rich,  were  very  simple.    Th^' 
poor  could  not  afford  more ;  and  the  rich  man  thought 
house  of  little  account.     It  was  merely  a  place  to  keep  his 
women  folk   and  young  children  and  some  other  valuable 
property,  and  to  sleep  in.     His  real  life  was  passed  outside. 

A  "well-to-do"  house  was  built  with  a  wooden  frame^  cov- 
ered with  sun-dried  clay.  Such  buildings  have  not  left  many 
remains ;  and  most  of  what  we  know  about  tjiem  comes  from 
brief  references  in  Greek  literature.  On  the  opposite  page  is 
given  the  ground  plan  of  one  of  the  few  private  houses  of  the 
tifth  century  which  has  been  unearthed  in  a  state  to  be  traced 
out.  This  house  was  at  Delos ;  and  it  was  something  of  a 
mansion,  for  the  times. 

Houses  were  built  flush  with  the  street,  and  on  a  level  with 
it, — without  even  sidewalk  or  steps  between.  The  door,  too, 
usually  opened  out —  so  that  passers-by  were  liable  to  bumps, 
unless  they  kept  well  to  the  middle  of  the  narrow  street. 
In  this  Delos  mansion,  the  street  door  opened  into  a  small 
vestibule  (A),  about  six  feet  by  ten.  This  led  to  a  square 
"  hall "  (Z>,  D,  Z),  D)y  which  was  the  central  feature  of  every 
Greek  house  of  importance.  In  the  center  of  the  hall  there 
was  always  a  "  court,"  open  to  the  sky,  and  surrounded  by  a 
row  of  columns.  The  columns  were  to  uphold  their  side  of 
the  hall  ceiling,  —  since  the  hall  had  no  wall  next  the  courts 
but  was  divided  from  it  only  by  the  columns.  In  the  Delos 
house,  the  columns  were  ten  feet  high  (probably  higher  than 
was  usual),  and  the  court  was  paved  with  a  beautiful  mosaic 
Commonly,  however,  all  floors  in  private  houses,  until  some 
three  centuries  later,  were  made  of  concrete. 
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Under  part  of  the  hall  were  two  cellars  or  cisterns;  and 
^rom  the  hall  there  opened  six  more  rooms.  The  largest  {H) 
'^a*  the  dining  room  and  kitchen,  with  a  small  recess  for  the 
chimney  in  one  corner.  The  other  rooms  were  store  rooms, 
or  sleeping  rooms  for  male  slaves  and  unmarried  sons.  Any 
oooasional  overflow  of  guests  could  be  taken  care  of  by  couches 
itt   the  hall.     This  whole  floor  was  for  males  only. 


m^i 


H 
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Plan  of  a  Fifth-ckntury  Delos  Housk. 
After  Gardiner  and  Jevons. 

Some  houses  (of  the  very  rich)  had  only  one  story.     In  that 

there  was  at  the  rear  a  second  half  for  the  women,  con- 

^^cted  with  the  men's  half  by  a  door  in  the  partition  wall. 

^liis  rear  half  of  the  house,  in  such  cases,  had  its  own  central 

"^11  and  open  court,  and  an  arrangement  of  rooms  similar  to 

^«iat  in  the  front  half.     But  more  commonly,  as  in  the  Delos 

^o\i8e,  there  was  an  upper  story  for  the  women,  reached  by 

*  steep  stairway  in  the  lower  hall,  and  projecting,  perhaps, 

P^rt  way  over  the  street.    Near  the  street  door,  on  the  outside, 

^ere  was  a  niche  in  the  wall  for  the  usual  statue  of  Hermes ; 

^d  a  small  niche  in  room  F  was  used  probably  as  a  shrine  for 

8onae  other  deity. 

Tie  doorways  of  the  interior  were  usually  hung  with  cur- 
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tains ;  but  store  rooms  had  doors  with  bronze  locks.  Bronze 
keys  are  sometimes  found  in  the  ruins,  and  they  are  pictured 
in  use  in  vase  paintings.  The  door  between  the  men's  and 
women's  apartments  was  kept  locked:  only  the  master  of 
the  house,  his  wife,  and  perhaps  a  trusted  slave,  had  keys  to 
it.  The  Delos  house  had  only  one  outside  door;  but  often 
there  was  a  rear  door  into  a  small,  walled  garden.  City 
houses  were  crowded  close  together,  with  small  chance  for 
windows  on  the  sides.  Sometimes  narrow  slits  in  the  wall 
opened  on  the  street.  Otherwise,  except  for  the  one  dooFi  the 
street  front  was  a  blank  wall.  If  there  were  windows  on  the 
street  at  all,  they  were  filled  with  a  close  wooden  lattice. 
The  Greeks  did  not  have  glass  panes  for  windows.  The 
houses  were  dark;  and  most  of  the  dim  light  came  from 
openings  on  the  central  court,  through  the  hall. 

In  cold  damp  weather  (of  which,  happily,  there  was  not  much), 
the  house  was  exceedingly  uncomfortable.  The  kitchen  had 
a  real  clnnniey,  with  cooking  arrangements  like  those  in  an- 
cient Cretan  houses  (§  90).  But  for  other  rooms  the  only 
artificial  heat  came  froui  small  fires  of  wood  or  charcoal  in 
braziers,  —  such  as  are  still  carried  from  room  to  room,  on  occar 
sion,  in  Greece  or  Italy  or  Spain.  The  choking  fumes  which 
filled  the  room  were  not  much  more  desirable  than  the  cold 
which  they  did  little  to  drive  away.  Sometimes  a  large  open 
fire  in  the  court  gave  warmth  to  the  hall.  At  night,  earthen- 
ware lamps,  on  shelves  or  brackets,  furnished  light.  There 
were  no  bathroornsy  and  no  sanitary  conveniences. 

Poor  people  lived  in  houses  of  one  or  two  rooms.  A  middle 
class  had  houses  nearly  as  large  as  the  one  described  above ; 
but  they  rented  the  upper  story  to  lodgers.  Professional  lodg- 
ing houses  had  begun  to  appear,  with  several  stories  of  small 
rooms,  for  unmarried  poor  men  and  for  slaves  who  could  not 
find  room  in  the  master's  house. 

234.  The  residence  streets  were  narrow  and  irregular, — 
hardly  more  than  crooked,  dark  alleys.  They  had  no  pave- 
ment, and  they  were    littered  with   all   the  filth  and  refuse 
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from  the  hoaeeg.  Slope,  from  upper  windows,  sometimeB 
doused  unwary  paasers-by.  Splendid  as  were  the  public  por- 
h'one  of  Athens,  the  residence  quarters  were  much  like  a 
squalid  Oriental  city  of  to-day.  In  the  time  of  Pericles, 
healthy  men  were  just  beginning  to  build  more  comfortably 
on  the  hills  near  the  city;  but  war  kept  this  practice  from 
'>«<wming  common  till  a  much  later  time.  , 


Okrbk  Oirlb  at  Play.  — Ftoidb  VBSepaiDtlDg. 

33S.   The  Funlly-  —  In  the  Oriental    lands  which  we   have 

^■•sxidied,  a  man  was  at  liberty  to  have  as  many  wives  in  his 

L»-oiiBeho!d  as  he  chose  to  support.     Poor  men   usually  were 

content  with  one ;  but,  among  the  rich,  polygamy  was  the  rule. 

^-   Greek  had  only  one  wife.     Imperfect  as  Greek  family  life 

^*"as, the  adoption  of  "monogamy"  was  a  great  step  forward. 

The  Homeric  poema    give  many  pictures  of  lovely  family 

life;  and  the  Homeric  women  meet  male  guests  and  strangers 

^ith  a  natural  dignity  and  ease.     In  historic  Greece,  as  we 

^ve  noted  (§  230),  this  freedom  for  women  had  been  lost  — 

except,  in  some  degree,  at  Sparta.     Marriage  was  arranged  by 

Parents.    The  young  people  as  a  rule  had   never  seen  each 

other.    Girls  were  married  very  young  —  by  fifteen  or  earlier 
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—  and  had  no  training  of  any  valuable   sort.     Among  the 
wealthy  classes^  they  spent  the  rest  of  their  days  indoors  — 
except  on   some   rare  festival  occasions.      The   model   ¥nfe 
learned  to  oversee  the  household ;  but  in  most  homes  this  was 
left  to  trained  slaves^  and  the  wife  dawdled  away  the  day  list- 
lessly at  her  toilet  or  in  vacant  idleness,  much  as  in  an  Eastern 
harem  to-day,  waiting  for  a  visit  from  her  master.    The  vase    s 
pictures  show  her  commonly  with  a  mirror.      Unwholesome  * 
living  led  to  excessive  use  of  red  and  white  paint,  and  other  n 
cosmetics,  to  imitate  the  complexion  of  early  youth.^ 

Law  and  public  opinion  allowed  the  father  to  '*  expose "  a-flE 
new-born  child  to  die.  This  was  done  sometimes  in  Athens  with^i 
girl  babies.  Indeed  the  practice  was  common  among  the  poor..' 
Boys  were  valued  more.  They  would  offer  sacrificas,  in  time,  att"-* 
the  father's  tomb,  aiid  they  could  fight  for  the  city.  Till  the  age^ 
of  seven,  boys  and  girls  lived  together  in  the  women's  apart-^2 
ments.  Then  the  boy  began  his  school  life  (§  240).  The  girl- 
continued  her  childhood  until  marriage.  Much  of  her  time 
spent  at  music  and  in  games.  One  very  common  game 
like  our  "  Jackstones,"  except  that  it  was  played  with  litth 
bones.  Not  till  the  evening  before  her  marriage  did  the  girK" 
put  away  her  doll,  —  offering  it  then  solemnly  on  the  shrini 
of  the  goddess  Artemis. 

236.  Greek  dress  is  well  known,  as  to  its  general  e£fect, 
pictures  and  sculpture.  Women  of  the  better  classes 
flowing  garments,  fastened  at  the  shoulders  with  clasp-pins,  and  J 
gathered  in  graceful  loose  folds  at  the  waist.  The  robe  was  « 
so  draped  as  to  leave  the  arms,  and  sometimes  one  shoulder,  « 
bare.  Outside  the  house,  the  woman  wore  also  a  kind  of  long  * 
mantle,  which  was  often  drawn  up  over  the  head. 

The  chief  article  of  men's  dress  was  a  shirt  of  linen  or  wool, 

•  which  fell  about  to  the  knees.    For*  active  movements,  this  was 

often  clasped  with  a  girdle  about  the  waist,  and  shortened  by 

being  drawn  up  so  as  to  fall  in  folds  over  the  girdle.     Over 


1  Davis,  Readings,  Vol.  I,  No.  99,  pictures  an  ideal  Greek  boutehold. 
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this  was  draped  a  long  mantle,  falling  in  folds  to  the  feet 
riiig  is  well  shown  in  the  statue  of  Sophocles,  on  page  214. 
Sometimes,  this  mantle  was  carried  on  the  arm.  The  soles 
of  the  feet  were  commonly  protected  by  sandals;  but  there 
was  also  a  great  variety  of  other  foot  gear.  Socrates'  habit 
of  going  barefooted  was  the  rule  at  Sparta  for  men  under 
middle  age;  and  some  Spartan  kings  made  it  their  practice 
all  their  lives. 

Bran  tluM  statenuota  do  not  make  emphatic  enongb  th«  T«ry  aimpla 
natue  of  men'a  dieia.  The  iDoei  garment  waa  merely  a  piece  of  cloth 
in  two  oblent  parte  (aometimee  partly  aewn  together),  faiteued  by  pins, 
*o  mt  to  hold  it  on.  The  onter  garment  was  one  oblong  piece  of  doth, 
'^''Ser  and  not  fastened  at  all. 


237,  Occapations. — Good  "society"  looked  down  upon  all 
toTins  of  money-making  by  jwrsonal  exertion.  A  physician 
■who  took  pay  for  hia  services  they  despised  almost  as  much 
as  they  did  a  carpenter  or  shoemaker,  This  attitude  is  natural 
to  a  slavebolding  soi.'iety.  Cureless  thinkers  sometimes  admire 
it.  But  it  contains  less  promise  for  mankind  than  does  even 
OUT  modem  worship  of  the  dollar,  hud  as  that  sometimes  is. 
il>e  Greek  wanted  money  enough  to  supply  all  the  comforts 
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tb&t  he  knew  about;  but  he  wanted  it  to  come  without  ] 
earning  it.  He  was  very  glad  to  have  slaves  earn  it  for  him 
Most  of  the  hand  labor  was  busied  in  tilling  the  soil.  T 
farmer  manured  his  land  skillfully;  but  otherwise  he  ma 
DO  advance  over  the  I^ptian  farmer — who  had  not  been  oo 
pelled  to  enrich  his  land.  Some  districts,  like  Corinth  a; 
Attica,  could  not  furnish  food  enough  for  their  populatio 
from  their  own  soil.     Athens  imported  grain  from  other  pai 


OmiBK  WoHKN,  Id  various  activities.  —  From  a  vaae  painting. 

of  Hellas  and  from  Thrace  and  Egypt.  This  grain  was  ps 
for,  in  the  long  run,  by  the  export  of  manufactures.  In  t 
age  of  Pericles,  targe  factories  had  appeared.  (See  Dav 
Readingg,  Vol.  I,  No.  76,  for  a  list  of  twenty-five  handlers] 
connected  with  the  beautifying  of  the  Acropolis.)  In  the 
factories,  the  place  taken  now  by  machinery  was  taken  then, 
large  part,  by  slaves.  The  owner  of  a  factory  did  not  co 
monly  own  all  the  slaves  employed  in  it.  Any  master  of 
slave  skilled  in  that  particular  trade  might  "rent"  him  out 
the  factory  by  the  month  or  year. 

In  Attica,  then,  the  villages  outside  Athena  were  main 
occupied  by  farmers  and  farm  laborers.  Commerce  (as  wi 
as  much  manufacturing)  was  centered  in  the  Piraeus,  and  « 
managed  directly,  for  the  moat  part,  by  the  non-citizen  class. 

In  Athens,  the  poorer  classes  worked  at  their  trades  or 
their  shops  from  sunrise  to  sunset  —  with  a  holiday  abont  oi 
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<lfty  in  three.     Their  pay  was  small,  because  of  the  competi- 
CioD  of  slare  labor;  but  they  needed  little  pay  to  give  tJiem 
most  of  the  comforts  of  the  rich — except  constant  leisuie. 
And  we  must  understand  that  the  Greek  artisan  — sometimes 
even  the  slave — look  a  noble  pride  in  his   work.    The  stone 
masons  who  chiseled  out  the  fluted  columns  of  the  Parthenon 
felt  themselves  fellow  workmen  with  Phidias  who  carved  the 
pediments.    In  general,  the  Greek  workman  seems  to  have 
■worked  deliberately  and  to 
have  found  a  delight  in  big 
Work  which  was  known  also 
to  the  artisan  of  the  Middle 
A^«8  in  Europe,  but   which 
faaa  been  largely  driven  out 
of  modem  life  by  our  greater 
subdivision  of  labor  and  by 
Our  greater  pressure  for  haste. 
An  Athenian  citizen  of  tbe 
^"ealthy  class  usually  owned 
lands  outside  the  city,  worked 
by    slaves  and   managed   by 
Some  trusted  steward.    Prob- 
ably be  also  had  capital  in- 
^e-ated    in    trading     vessels, 
tHough  he  was  not  likely  to  have  any  part  in  managing  them, 
Some  revenue  he  drew  from  money  at  interest  with  the  bankers; 
**id  he  drew  large  sums,  too,  from  the  "  rent "  of  slaves  to  the 
factories. 

338.  A  Day  of  the  Leisure  Class.  —  Like  the  poorer  citizens, 
^be  rich  man  rose  with  the  sun.  A  slave  poured  water  over 
bis  face  and  hands,  or  perhaps  over  his  naked  body,  from  a 
basin.  (Poor  men  like  Socrates  bathed  at  the  public  foun- 
tains.) He  then  broke  his  fast  on  a  cup  of  wine  and  a  dry 
fTist  of  bread.  Afterward,  perhaps  be  rode  into  the  country, 
to  viait  one  of  his  farms  there,  or  for  a  day's  hunting. 

If,  instead,  be  remained  within  the  city,  he  left  his  house 
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at  once,  stopping,  probably,  at  a  barber's,  to  bave  hia  bean^^^ 
and  finger  nails  attended  to,  as  well  as  to  gather  the  Intoti-   ■-^. 
news  from  the  barber's  talk.     In  any  case,  the  later  half  "^K^ 
the  morning,  if  not  the  tirst  part,  would  find  him  etrollia,^^ 
through  the  shaded  arcades  about  the  market  place,  amocr — -jg 
throngs  of  bis  fellows,  greeting  acquaintances  and  stopping  f^^^  ^ 
conversation  with  friends— with  whoiu,  sometimes,  he  sat  ^^^,y 
the  benches  tt^^gt 
were  intersper^BMeil 
among  the  col-^wn- 
nades.      At   sfc^  ^(■h 
times,  he  was        al- 
ways followed.      by 
one  or  two  ha*-nd- 
some  slave   l>*->y*' 
to  run  erra*"*  ^^ 
At  midday,  lie*  re- 
turned   hom«i       ^"^ 
a  light  lunch.         '" 
the  afternoons' 
sometimes    »1  ^V^ 
Or,  if  a  Htud^"** 
he  took  to  bis  r-^^*"* 
of    papyrus.  *^^' 

iHK  WUKST1.ER8.  jj   ^   atatesm  ^"' 

perhaps  he  prepared  his  speech  for  the  uext  meeting  oE  "^^ 
Assembly.  Sometimes,  he  visited  the  public  gaming  house^^"' 
the  clubs.  During  the  afternoon, — usually  toward  ereni  -^'^' 
—  he  bathed  at  a  public  bathing  house,  hot,  cold,  or  vaj^E*^ 
bath,  as  his  taste  decided ;  and  here  again  he  held  conTersat^^^^ 
with  friends,  while  resting,  or  while  the  slave  attendants  rubt-'™ 
him  with  oil  and  ointment.  The  bath  was  usually  preceded  ^ 
an  hour  or  more  of  exei-cisc  in  a  gymnasium. 

Toward  sunset,  he  once  more  visited  his  home,  unless  he  ^^ 
to  dine  out.     If  the  evening  meal  was  to  be,  for  a  rare  occasi*-'  ' 
at  home  and  without  guests,  he  ate  with  his  family,  —  bis  W*** 
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Uing  at  the  foot  of  the  couch  where  he  reclined;  and  soon 
'terward  he  went  to  bed.  More  commonly,  *he  entertained 
lests — whom  he  had  invited  to  dinner  as  he  met  them  at' 
e  market  place  in  the  morning  —  or  he  was  himself  a  guest 
sewhere. 

The  evening  meal  deserves  a  section  to  itself  (§  239).  First 
:  us  note  that  such  days  as  we  have  just  described  were  not 
.owed  to  become  monotonous  at  Athens.  For  several  years 
his  life,  the  citizen  was  certain  to  be  busied  most  of  the  time 
the  service  of  the  state  (§  212).  At  other  times,  the  meet- 
a^^of  the  Assembly  and  the  religious  festivals  and  the  theater 
3k  at  least  one  day  out  of  every  three. 

S39.  The  evening  banquet  played  a  large  part  in  Greek  life. 
&  guests  arrived,  they  took  their  places  in  pairs,  on  couches, 
:iich  were  arranged  around  the  room,  each  man  reclining  on 
a  left  arm.  Slaves  removed  the  sandals  or  shoes,  wash- 
g  the  dust  from  the  feet,  and  passed  bowls  of  water  for 
c  hands.  They  then  brought  in  low  three-legged  tables,  one 
fore  each  couch,  on  which  they  afterward  placed  course  after 
urse  of  food. 

The  Greeks  of  this  period  were  not  luxurious  about  eating, 
be  meals  were  rather  simple.  Food  was  cut  into  small 
eces  in  the  kitchen.  No  forks  or  knives  were  used  at 
We.  Men  ate  with  a  spoon,  or,  more  commonly,  with  the 
tigers;  and  at  the  close,  slaves  once  more  passed  bowls  for 
ashing  the  hands.  When  the  eating  was  over,  the  real  busi- 
^88  of  the  evening  began  —  with  the  wine.  This  was  mixed 
ith  water;  and  drunkenness  was  not  common ;  but  the  drinking 
LSted  late,  with  serious  or  playful  talk,  and  singing  and  story- 
•IHng,  and  with  forfeits  for  those  who  did  not  perform  well  any 
art  assigned  them  by  the  "  master  of  the  feast "  (one  of  their 
^niber  chosen  by  the  others  when  the  wine  appeared).  Often 
*6  host  had  musicians  come  in,  with  jugglers  and  dancing 
^Is.  Respectable  women  never  appeared  on  these  occasions. 
^Jy  on  marriage  festivals,  or  some  special  family  celebration, 
d  the  women  of  a  family  meet  male  guests  at  all. 
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340.  BdocUlon,  —  Education  at  Athens,  as  Id  nearly  a_ 
Greece,  was  in*marked  cootrast  with  Spartan  education  (S  130a 
'It  aimed  to  tram  hannoniously  the  inteUect,  the  sense  of  beaiU-_^ 
the  moral  nature,  aTid  the  body.    At  the  age  of  seven  the  be 


ScHuuL  BrsNKH.  — A  BuwL  Paintino. 

Inatrumeuu  of  inatructiou,  mostly  musical,  hang  od  the  walla.    In  the  fli* 

half,  ODE  lDsttucl«t  is  correcting  the  eierclae  ot  a  boy  who  siauda  batop 

him.    Another  it  Hhowlag  bow  to  uHe  the  flute-    The  seated  flgnrea,  wtc 

■UiRb,  are  "pedagoguea." 

entered  school,  but  he  was  constantly  under  the  eye  not  onl. 

of  the  teacher,  but  of  a  trusted  servant  of  his  own   famil> 

called  a  pedagogue.'    The  chief  subjects  for  study  were  Home 

>  The  word  meaoC  "  boy-leader."    lu  use  [or  a  "  teacher  "  li  Ut«i. 
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^d  music.     Homer,  it  has  well  been  said,  was  to  the  Greek 
at  once  Bible,  Shakespeare,  and  Robinson  Crusoe.     The  boy 
learned  to  write  on    papyrus  with  ink.     But  papyrus   was 
costly,  and  the  elementary  exercises  were  carried  on  with  a 
^harp  instrument  on  tablets  coated  with  wax.    No  great  pro- 
ficiency was  expected  from  the  average  rich  youth  in  writing  — 
since  he  would  have  slaves  do  most  of  it  for  him  in  after  life. 
The  schoolmaster  indulged  in  cruel  floggings  on  slight  occasion 
(I>avis'  Readings,  Vol.  I,  No.  94). 

IVhen  the  youth  left  school,  he  entered  upon  a  wider  train- 
ixfc^,  in  the  political  debates  of  the  Assembly,  in  the  lecture  halls 
o:f  the  Sophists,  in  the  many  festivals  and  religious  processions, 
ix^  the  plays  of  the  great  dramatists  at  the  theaters,  and  in  the 
<^oxi8tant  enjoyment  of  the  noblest  and  purest  works  of  art 

Physical  training  began   with    the  child    and    continued 

tli^rough  old  age.    No  Greek  youth  would  pass  a  day  without 

devoting  some  hours  to  developing  his  body  and  to  overcoming 

a-Txy  physical  defect  or  awkwardness  that  he  might  have.     All 

classes  of  citizens,  except  those  bound  by  necessity  to  the  work- 

slxop,  met  for  exercise.     The  result  was  a  perfection  of  physical 

power  and  beauty  never  attained  so  universally  by  any  other 

people. 

• 

iMAonrATfTK  Exercises.  — This  period  affords  excellent  material  for 
exercises  based  upon  the  training  of  the  historic  imagination.     Let  the 
student  absorb  all  the  information  he  can  find  upon  some  historical  topic, 
until  he  is  filled  with  its  spirit,  and  then  reproduce  it  from  the  insidey  with 
the  dramatic  spirit  —  as  though  he  lived  in  that  time  —  not  in  the  descrip- 
tive method  of  another  age.    The  following  topics  are  suggested  (the  list 
<i^  be  indefinitely  extended,  and  such  exercises  may  be  arranged  for  any 
period) :  — 

1.  A  captive  Persian's  letter  to  a  friend  after  Plataea. 

^'  A  dialogue  between  Socrates  and  Xanthippe. 

9.    An  address  by  a  Messenian  to  his  fellows  in  their  revolt  against 

^'    Extracts  from  a  diary  of  Pericles. 

^'    A  day  at  the  Olympic  games  (choose  some  particular  date). 


CHAPTER  XV 

THB  PBLOPONNBSIAN   WAR 
(431-404  B.C.) 

241.  Causes.  —  Athens  and  Sparta  were  at  the  opposite  po- 
of Greek  civilization.     Athens  stood  for  progress.     Sparta  W^ 
the  champion  of  old  ways.     A  like  contrast  ran  through 
two  leagues  of  which  these  cities  were  the  heads.     The  citi 
of  the  Athenian  empire  were  Ionian  in  blood,  democratic 
politics,  commercial  in  interests.     Most  of  the  cities  of  tt=^^^ 
Peloj)onnesian  league  were  Dorian  in  blood  and  aristocratic  ^^•^ 
politics,  and  their  citizens  were  landowners.     This  differenc^^^^--^ 
between  the  Athenian  and  Spartan  states  gave  rise  to  mul 
distrust.     It  was  easy  for  any  misimderstanding  to  ripen  inl 
war. 

Still,  if  none  of  the  cities  of  the  Peloponnesian  league  had  hj 
any  interests  on  the  sea,  the  two  powers  might  each  have  goi 
its  own  way  without  crossing  the  other's  path.  But  Corint::::^'' 
and  Megara  (members  of  Sparta's  league)  were  trading  citie  -^ 
like  Athens ;  and,  after  the  growth  of  the  Athenian 
they  felt  the  basis  of  their  prosperity  slipping  from  undi 
them.  They  had  lost  the  trade  of  the  Aegean,  and  Athens 
gained  it.  And  now  Athens  was  reaching  out  also  for 
commerce  of  the  western  coasts  of  Greece.  Next  to  Spartff=i— ^ 
Corinth  was  the  most  powerful  city  in  the  Feloponnesii 
league ;  and  she  finally  persuaded  Sparta  to  take  up 
against  Athens,  before  the  Thirty  Years'  Truce  (§  202) 
run  quite  half  its  length. 

242.  The  immediate  occasion  for  the  struggle  was  found 
some  aid  which  Athens  gave  Corcyra  against  an  attack 
Corinth  in  432  B.C. 
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Corcyra  was  the  third  naval  power  in  Greece.  Coriuth  was  second 
only  to  Athens.  Corinth  and  Corcyra  had  come  to  blows,  and  Corcyra 
asked  to  be  taken  into  the  Athenian  league.  Athens  finally  promised 
defensive  aid,  and  sent  ten  ships  with  instructions  to  take  no  part  in 
offensive  operations.  A  great  armament  of  150  Corinthian  vessels 
appeared  off  the  southern  coast  of  Corcyra.  Corc3rra  could  muster 
only  110  ahips.  In  the  battle  that  followed,  the  Corinthians  were  at  first 
completely  victorious.  They  sank  or  captured  many  ships,  and  seemed 
about  to  destroy  the  whole  Corcyran  fleet.  Then  the  little  Athenian 
^uadron  came  to  the  rescue,  and  by  their  superior  skill  quickly 
'Stored  the  fortune  of  the  day. 

But  in  the  negotiations  that  followed,  between  Athens  and 
the  Peloponnesian  league,  this  matter  of  Corcyra  fell  out  of 
sight,  and  the  quarrel  was  joined  on  broader  issues.*  Sparta 
finally  sent  a  haughty  ultimatum,  posing,  herself,  as  the 
champion  of  a  free  Hellas  against  tyrant  Athens,  which  had  en- 
slaved the  Aegean  cities.  "  Let  Athens  set  those  cities  free, 
*ud  she  might  still  have  peace  with  Sparta."  A  timid  party, 
^^  Athenian  aristocrats,  wished  peace  even  on  these  terms. 
^^t  the  Assembly  adopted  a  dignified  resolution  moved  by 
^^ericles :  — 

*' Let  us  send  the  ambassadors  away,''  said  he,  *'with  this  answer: 

"^*t  we  will  grant  independence  to  the  cities  ...  as  soon  as  the  Spartans 

^*ow  their  subject  states  [Messenia  and  the  subject  towns  of  Laconia]  to 

^  governed  as  they  choose,  and  not  by  the  will  and  interest  of  Sparta. 

^*o,  ^at  %De  are  willing  to  offer  arbitration,  according  to  the  treaty  [the 

^^*ty  of  the  Thirty  Years'  Truce].     And  that  we  do  not  want  to  begin 

^^  "War,  but  shall  know  how  to  defend  ourselves  if  we  are  attacked.'' 

As  Pericles  frankly  warned  the  Assembly,  this  reply  meant 
^^Jiflict.     And  so  in  431  began  the  "  Peloponnesian  War.'' 

243.   Resources  and  Plans.  —  The  Peloponnesian  league  could 

^^atep  a  hundred  thousand  hoplites,  against  whom  in  that 

^y  no  army  in  the  world  could  stand ;  but  it  could  not  keep 

^^^My  men  in  the  field  longer  than  a  few  weeks.     Sparta  could 

Bpedal  report :  the  narrative  of  the  deliberations  at  Sparta  regarding  war 
^  Peace  (note  especially  Thucydides'  account  of  the  Corinthian  speech  re- 
^^^^^ng  Sparta  and  Athens  in  Davis*  Readings^  Vol.  I,  No.  77). 
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not  capture  Athens,  therefore,  and  must  depend  upon  ravag^~^ng 
Attic  territory  and  inducing  Athenian  allies  to  revolt. 

Athens  had  only  some  twenty-six  thousand  hoplites  at  !3rier 
command,  and  half  of  these  were  needed  for  distant  garri^aou 
duty.  But  she  had  a  navy  even  more  unmatched  on  the  sea  tki^aD 
the  Peloponnesian  army  was  on  land.  Her  walls  were  impir^^g- 
nable.  The  islands  of  Euboea  and  Salamis,  and  the  open  spa-^^^^s 
within  the  Long  Walls,  she  thought,  could  receive  her  coun  "fcry 
people  with  their  flocks  and  herds.  The  corn  trade  of  so«-:»th 
Russia  was  securely  in  her  hands.  The  grain  ships  could  eu.  ^«r 
the  Piraeus  as  usual,  however  the  Spartans  might  hold  "^lio 
open  country  of  Attica.  Athens  could  easily  afford  to  supj^-^^^ 
her  population  for  a  time  from  her  annual  revenues,  to  ^^^J 
nothing  of  the  immense  surplus  of  6000  talents  ($  6,000,00O>  '^^ 
the  treasury. 

When  war  began,  the  Spartans  marched  each  year  i:^*^*^ 
Attica  with  overwhelming  force,  and  remained  there  for  sc^  ^® 
weeks,  laying  waste  the  crops,  burning  the  villages,  and  c^^^^" 
ting  down  the  olive  groves,  up  to  the  very  walls  of  Ath€^=^  ^^ 
At  first,  with  frenzied  rage,  the  Athenians  clamored  to  ma:^^^'^ 
out  against  the  invader;  but  Pericles  strained  his  great  -^^" 
thority  to  prevent  such  a  disaster,  and  finally  he  convin*^^^^^^ 
the  people  that  they  must  bear  this  insult  and  injury  w  :^^^ 
patience.  Meantime,  an  Athenian  fleet  was  always  sent  ^^ 
ravage  the  coasts  and  harbors  of  Peloponnesus  and  to  conqy^^^ 
various  exposed  allies  of  Sparta.  Each  party  could  infl-  ^ 
considerable  damage,  but  neither  could  get  at  the  other  to  strik^^  ^ 
vital  blow.     The  war  promised  to  be  a  matter  of  endurance. 

Here  Athens  seemed  to  have  an  advantage,  since  she  had  t> 
stronger  motive  for  holding  out.     She  was  fighting  to  pres©^^       - 
her  empire,  and  could  not  give  up  without  ruin.     Sparta  coi^-- 
cease  fighting  without  loss  to  herself ;  and  Pericles  hoped 
tire  her  out. 

244.   The  Plague  in  Athens.  — The  plan  of  Pericles  mi^^*\ 
have  been  successful,  had  the  Spartans  not  been  encourage ^^ 
by  a  tragic  disaster  which  fell  upon  Athens  and  which  no  ^ 
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that  day  could  have  foreseen.  A  terrible  plague  had  been 
vaging  western  Asia,  and  in  the  second  year  of  the  war  it 
ached  the  Aegean.  In  most  parts  of  Hellas  it  did  no  great 
urm ;  but  in  Athens  it  was  peculiarly  deadly.  The  people  of 
1  Attica,  crowded  into  the  one  city,  were  living  under  unusual 
id  unwholesome  conditions ;  and  the  pestilence  returned  each 
immer  for  several  years.  It  slew  more  than  a  fourth  of  the 
^pulation,  and  paralyzed  industry  and  all  ordinary  activ- 
es. Worse  still,  it  shattered,  for  years,  the  proud  and  joy- 
s  self-trust  which  had  come  to  the  Athenian  people  after 
irathon. 

rhucydides,  an  eye  witness,  has  described  the  ravages  of  the 
tgue  and  explained  their  cause.  "  When  the  country  people 
Attica  arrived  in  Athens,"  he  says,  "  a  few  had  homes  of  their 
n^  or  found  friends  to  take  them  in.  But  far  the  greater 
tnber  had  to  find  a  place  to  live  on  some  vacant  spot  or  in 
>  temples  of  the  gods  and  chapels  of  the  heroes.  .  .  .  Many 
o  camped  down  in  the  towers  of  the  walls  or  wherever  else 
y  could;  for  the  city  proved  too  small  to  hold  them." 
ucydides  could  see  the  unhappy  results  of  these  conditions, 
?r  the  plague  had  fallen  on  the  city ;  and  he  adds,  with 
en  irony,  that  "  while  these  country  folk  were  dividing  the 
iCes  between  the  Long  Walls  and  settling  there,"  the  govern- 
at  (Generals  and  Council)  were  "  paying  great  attention  to 
stering  a  fleet  for  ravaging  the  Peloponnesian  coasts." 
Phen,  in  dealing  with  the  horrible  story  of  the  plague, 
ucydides  shows  how  these  conditions  prepared  for  it.  "  The 
o  arrivals  from  the  country  were  the  greatest  sufferers,  — 
ged  during  this  hot  season  in  stifling  huts,  where  death 
red  without  check.  The  bodies  of  dying  men  lay  one  upon 
>ther,  and  half-dead  creatures  reeled  about  the  streets,  pol- 
ling all  the  fountains  and  wells  with  their  bodies,  in  their 
Lging  for  water.  The  sacred  places  in  which  they  had 
Dped  were  full  of  corpses  [a  terrible  sacrilege,  to  Greeks] ; 
'  men,  not  knoioirig  what  was  to  become  of  them,  became 
tUly  careless  of  every  thing, ^^ 
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245.  Twenty-seven  Tears  of  War.  —  Still,  the  AtheniaDS  dic»  ^  Ji 
recover  their  buoyant  hope ;  and  the  war  dragged  along  witK^^:^  -tl 
varying  success  for  twenty-seven  years,  with  one  short  anc^ 
ill-kept  truce,  —  a  whole  generation  growing  up  from  th^ 
cradle  to  manhood  in  incessant  war.  A  story  of  the  longstnig::^^  m% 
gle  in  detail  would  take  a  volume.  The  contest  was  not  of  s^ic^'S^M 
lasting  importance  as  the  preceding  struggle  between  the  Oreek  anrm  &  «h 
Persian  civilizations;  and  only  a  few  incidents  require  mentionK~K:«ii 

246.  Athenian  Naval  Supremacy.  —  On  the  sea  the  superioritj^^:*"  ti 
of  Athens  consisted  not  merely  in  the  size  of  her  navy,  but  evem  -^^f  i 
more  in  its  skill  The  other  Greeks  still  fought,  as  at  the  tim»  .^rmoi^ 
of  Salamis,  by  dashing  their  ships  against  each  other, 
against  beak,  and  then,  if  neither  was  sunk,  by  grappling  th 
vessels  together,  and  fighting  as  if  on  land.  The  Athenians^  ^^S; 
however,  had  now  learned  to  maneuver  their  ships,  rowing 
swiftly  about  tlie  enemy  with  many  feints,  and  seizing  th» 
opportunity  to  sink  a  ship  by  a  sudden  blow  at  an  expose<» 
point.  Their  improved  tactics  revolutionized  naval  warfare 
and  for  years  small  fleets  of  Athenian  ships  proved  equal 
three  times  their  number  of  the  enemy.^  Gradually,  howeve 
the  Peloponnesians  learned  something  of  the  Athenian 
and  this  difference  became  less  marked. 

247.  New  Leaders.  —  The  deadliest  blow  of  the  plague  w 
the  striking  down  of    Pericles,  who  died  of  the  disease,  i 
the  third   year    of  the  war.     Never   had  the    Athenians 
needed  his  controlling  will  and  calm  judgment.     He  was  fol 
lowed  by  a  new  class  of  leaders,  —  men  of  the  people,  li 
Cleon  the  tanner,  and  Hyperbolas  the  lampmaker,  —  men  o 
strong  will  and  much  force,  but  rude,  untrained,  unscrupulous, 
and  ready  to  surrender  their  own  convictions,  if  necessary,  to 
win  the  favor  of  the  crowd.     Such  men  were  to  lead  Athens 
into  many  blunders  and  crimes.      Over  against  them   stood 
only  a  group  of  incapable  aristocrats,  led  by  Nicias,  a  g^ood  but 
stupid  man,  and  Alcibiades,  a  brilliant,  unprincipled  adventurer. 

1  Special  report  to  iHustrate  tliese  points :  the  stoiy  of  Phormio't  victories 
in  the  Corinthian  Golf  in  431. 
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thens  was  peculiarly  unfortunate  in  her  statesmen  at 
period.  She  produced  no  Themistocles,  or  Aristides,  or 
Dn,  or  Pericles ;  and  Fhonnio  and  Demosthenes,  her  great 
irals,  were  usually  absent  from  the  city.  Sparta,  on  the 
r  hand,  produced  two  greater  generals  than  ever  before  in 
history:  Brasidas,  whose  brilliant  campaigns  overthrew 
!nian  supremacy  on  the  coast  of  Thrace ;  and  Lyaander, 
was  finally  to  bring  the  war  to  a  close. 

8.  Athenian  Disaster  in  Sicily.  —  The  turning-point  in  the 
was  an  unwise  and  misconducted  Athenian  expedition 
ast  Syracuse.*     Two  hundred  perfectly  equipped  ships  and 

forty  thousand  men  —  among  them  eleven  thousand  of 
lower  of  the  Athenian  hoplites  —  were  pitifully  sacrificed 
tie  superstition  and  miserable  generalship  of  their  leader, 
as  (413  B.C.). 

ren  after  this  crushing  disaster  Athens  refused  peace  that 
Id  take  away  her  empire.  Every  nerve  was  strained,  and 
last  resources  and  reserve  funds  exhausted,  to  build  and 
new  fleets.  The  war  lasted  nine  years  more,  and  part  of 
time  Athens  seemed  as  supreme  in  the  Aegean  as  ever, 
things  are  notable  in  the  closing  chapters  of  the  struggle, 
le  attempt  to  overthrow  democracy  in  Athens,  and  Sparta's 
lyal  of  the  Asiatic  Greeks  to  Persia  (§§  249,  250). 

9.  The  Rule  of  the  Four  Hundred.  —For  a  century,  the  oli- 
liic  party  had  hardly  raised  its  head  in  Athens ;  but  in  411, 
empted  once  more  to  seize  the  government.  Wealthy  men 
xlerate  opinions  were  wearied  by  the  heavy  taxation  of  the 

The  democracy  had  blundered  sadly  and  had  shown  itself 
to  deal  with  foreign  relations,  where  secrecy  and  dispatch 
essential ;  and  its  new  leaders  were  particularly  offensive 

e  old  Athenian  families. 

ider  these  conditions,  the  officers  of  the  fleet  conspired 
secret  oligarchic  societies  at  home.  Leading  democrats 
assassinated ;  and  the  Assembly  was  terrorized  into  sur- 

jrracnse,  a  Dorian  city  and  a  warm  friend  to  Sparta,  had  been  encroach- 
pOD  Ionian  allies  of  Athens  in  Sicily. 
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reodering  its  powers  to  a  council  of  Four  Hundrtd  of  th 
garchs.  But  this  body  proved  generally  incompetent,  e 
in  murder  trad  plunder,  and  it  permitted  needless  disastt 
the  war.  After  a  few  montha,  the  Athenian  Qeet  at  Sami 
posed  its  oligarchic  officers ;  and  the  democracy  at  home  ezj 
the  Four  Hundred  and  restored  the  old  government. 


250.  Sparta  betrajrs  the  Asiatic  Greeks.  —  In  412,  immedi 
after  the  destruction  of  the  Athenian  army  and  fleet  in  S 
Persian  satraps  appeared  again  upon  the  Aegean  coast  S 
at  once  bovght  the  aid  of  their  gold  by  promising  to  betro 
freedom  of  the  Asiatic  Greek*, —  to  whom  the  Athenian 
had  been  a  shield  for  seventy  years.  Persian  funds  now 
fleet  after  fleet  for  Sparta,  and  slowly  Athens  was  exhai 
despite  some  brilliant  victories. 

251.  Fall  of  Athens.  — In  405,  the  last  Athenian  fleet 
surprised  and  captured  at  Aegospotami  ( Goat  Rivers).  A 
ently  the  officers  had  been  plotting  again  for  an  oligarchic  n 
tion;  and  the  sailors  had  been  discouraged  and  demora 
even  if  they  were  not  actually  betrayed  by  their  commai 
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^ysander,  the  Spartan  commander,  in  cold  blood  put  to  death 
^^e  four  thousand  Athenian  citizens  among  the  captives.* 

^is  slaughter  marks  the  end.     Athens  still  held  out  despair- 

^^^S  but  stubborn,  until  starved  into  submission  by  a  terrible 

«i^ge.     In  404,  the  proud  city  surrendered  to  the  mercy  of  its 

^o«8.     Corinth  and  Thebes  wished  to  raze  it  from  the  earth; 

t>vi.t  Sparta  had  no  mind  to  do  away  with  so  useful  a  check  upon 

tti-ose  cities.     She  compelled  Athens  to  renounce  all  claims  to 

),  to  give  up  all  alliances,  to  surrender  all  her  ships  but 

J,  and  to  promise  to  "  follow  Sparta "  in  peace  and  war. 

le  Long  Walls  and  the  defenses  of  the  Piraeus  were  demol- 

L^ledy  to  the  music  of  Peloponnesian  flutes;  and  Hellas  was 

d^MsIued  f  ree ! 

Events  were  at  once  to  show  this  prouTise  a  cruel  mockery. 
one  power  that  ccnild  have  grown  into  a  free  and  united 
had  been  ruined,  and  it  remained  to  see  to  what  foreign 
Oreece  should  fall. 


For.  PuBTHBs  Rbadino.  —  Specially  suggested:  Davis'  Beadings, 
^^<5l.  I,  Nob.  81-86  (16  pages),  gives  tlie  most  striking  episodes  of  the  war, 
^*  they  were  told  by  the  Athenian  historians  of  the  day,  Thucydides 
^'id  Xenophon.  Plutarch's  Lives  (*' Alcibiades,'*  **Nicias,"  and  **Ly- 
•^Jider  ")  is  the  next  most  valuable  authority. 

The  following  modern  authorities  continue  to  be  useful  (and  may  be 
^^Haulted  for  special  reports  upon  the  period,  if  any  are  assigned)  :  Bury, 
^^«-  X,  xi ;  the  closing  parts  of  Grant's  Age  of  Pericles  and  of  Abbott's 
-^«rfc/e«;  and  Cox's  Athenian  Empire.  Bury  gives  120  pages  to  the 
^^^^ggle,  —  too  long  an  account  for  reading,  but  useful  for  special  topics. 

^  Special  reports:  (1)  Cleon's  leadership.  (2)  The  trial  of  the  Athenian 
^^Heirals  after  the  victory  of  Arginusae.  (3)  The  massacre  of  the  Mytilenean 
^**Kairch8  (story  of  the  decree  and  the  reprieve).  (4)  Massacre  of  the  Melians 
^^  Athens,  415  B.C.  (5)  Note  the  merciless  nature  of  the  straggle,  as  shown 
"^  other  massacres  of  prisoners:  i.e.,  Thebans  by  Plataeans,  431  B.C.;  Pla- 
^f^^^ns  by  Thebans,  427  b.c.  ;  thousands  of  Athenians  in  the  mines  of  Syracuse ; 
^*^  tour  thousand  Athenians  after  Aegospotami.  (6)  The  career  of  Alcibi- 
^ea,  (7)  The  Thracian  campaigns.  (8)  The  Sicilian  expedition.  (9)  The 
^^^««  of  Plataea. 

^laterial  for  such  reports  will  be  easily  found  in  the  books  named  at  the 
^*^<i  of  this  chapter. 


CHAPTER    XVI 

FROM  THE  FALL  OF  ATHSNS   TO  THE  FALL  OF  HELLAI 

(4041-888  B.C.) 


252.  Decline  of  Hellas.  —  The  Athenian  empire  had  lasted 
glorious  years.    Nearly  an  equal  time  was  yet  to  elapse  before 
fell  under  Macedonian  sway;  but  it  need  not  detain  na  long, 
had  already  begun  again  to  enslave  the  Greeks  of  Asia ;  Carthage  aj 
did  the  like  in  Sicily ;  and  in  the  European  peninsula  the  period  was 
of  shame  or  of  profitless  wars.    It  falls  into  three  parts :  thirty-' 
years  of  Spartan  supremacy;  nine  years  of  Theban  supremacy; 
some  twenty  years  of  anarchy. 

SPARTAN   SUPREMACY,   404-371   B.C. 

253.  "  Decarchies."  —  After  Aegospotami,  Sparta  was   m. 
tress  of  Greece  more  completely  than  Athens  hatl  ever 
but  for  only  half  as  long ;  and  most  of  that  time  was  given 
wars  to  maintain  her   authority.     She   had   promised   to 
Hellas  free ;  V>ut  the  cities  of  the  old  Athenian  empire  fou 
that  they  had  exchanged  a  mild,  wise  rule  for  a  coarse  a 
stupid  despotism.*     Tlieir  old  tribute  was  doubled;  their  self-^^: 
emment  was  taken  away  ;  bloodshed  and  confusion  ran  riot 
their  streets. 

Everywhere  Sparta  overthrew  the  old  democracies,  and 
up  oligarchic  governments.     Usually  the   management  of 
city  was  given  to  a  board  of  ten  men,  called  a  decarchy  (" 
of  ten  ").     These  oligarchies,  of  course,  were  dependent  u 
Sparta.'    To  defend  them  against  any  democratic  rising,  th< 


1  Cox,  AihPiiian  Empire,  221V231,  gives  an  admirable  contrast  between 
Atheniau  and  the  Spartan  systems. 

3  Note  tlie  likeness  between  this  Spartan  method  and  the  Fenian  prao 
of  setting  up  tyrannies,  dependent  iipcm  Persia,  in  the  Ionian  cities  (§  164). 
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^'SA  placed  in  many  cities  a  Spartan  garrison,  with  a  Spartan 
^^ilitary  governor  called  a  harmost  The  garrisons  plundered  at 
^^ill ;  the  harmosts  grew  rich  from  extortion  and  bribes ;  the 
d^carchies  were  slavishly  subservient  to  their  masters,  while 
they  wreaked  upon  their  fellow-citizens  a  long  pent-up  aristo- 
ci'atic  vengeance,  in  confiscation,  outrage,  expulsion,  assassina- 
*'*on,  and  massacre. 

254.    Spartan  Decay.  —  In  Sparta  itself  luxury  and  corruption 

■^^placed  the  old  simplicity.     As  a  result,  the  number  of  citi- 

zens    was  rapidly   growing   smaller.     Property  was   gathered 

**>to  the  hands  of  a  few,  while  many  Spartans  grew  too  poor  to 

**^pport  themselves  at  the  public  mess  (§  130).     These  poorer 

^*^«ti  ceased  to  be  looked  upon  as  citizens.     They  were  not  per- 

'^itted   to   vote  in  the  Assembly,  and  were   known   as   "In- 

^^Tiors."     The  10,000  citizens,  of    the   Persian  War  period, 

^l^rank  to  2000. 

The  discontent  of  the  "  Inferiors "  added  to  the  standing 
^^nger  from  the  Helots.  A  plot  was  formed  between  these 
^-■^Usses  to  change  the  government;  and  only  an  accident  pre- 
^'^^nted  an  armed  revolution.*  Thus,  even  at  home,  the  Spartan 
^^le  during  this  period  rested  on  a  volcano. 

255.  The  "Thirty  T3rrants"  at  Athens.  —  For  a  time  even 
"Athens  remained  a  victim  to  Spartan  tyranny,  like  any  petty 
"*^^^riian  city.  After  the  surrender,  in  404,  Lysander  appointed 
^  Committee  of  thirty  from  the  oligarchic  clubs  of  Athens  "  to 
"^'^^stablish  the  constitution  of  the  fathers."  Meantime,  they 
^^^re  to  hold  absolute  power.  This  committee  was  expected  to 
^^^do  the  reforms  of  Pericles  and  Clisthenes  and  even  of 
^^lon,  and  to  restore  the  ancient  oligarchy.  As  a  matter  of 
they  did  worse  than  that :  they  published  no  constitution 
^11,  but  instead  they  filled  all  offices  with  their  own  followers 

plotted  to  make  their  rule  permanent. 
These  men  were  known  as  "  the  Thirty  Tyrants."     They 
^^^lled  in  a  Spartan  harmost  and  garrison,  to  whom  they  gave 
-*^^  fortress  of  the  Acropolis.     They  disarmed  the  citizens,  ex- 

*  Special  report  :  the  conspiracy  of  Cinadon  at  Sparta. 
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cept  some  three  thousand  of  their  own  adherents.    Then  th^ 
began  a  bloody  and  greedy  rule.     Rich  democrats  and  ali_ 
merchants  were  put  to  death  or  driven  into  exile,  in  order 
their  property  might  be  confiscated.^    The  victims  of  this  p: 
scription  were  counted  by  hundreds,  perhaps  by  thousani 
Larger  numbers  fled,  and,  despite  the  orders  of  Sparta,  Ml 
were  sheltered  by  Thebes.     That  city  had  felt  aggrieved 
her  services  in  the  Peloponnesian  War  received  no  rew^u 
from  Sparta,  and  now  she  would  have  been  glad  to  see  Athe:: 
more  powerful  again. 

256.  Athens  again  Free.  —  This  reign  of  terror  at  Athe] 
lasted  over  a  year.     Then,  in  403,  one  of  the  democratic  exil^^ 
ThrasybuluSy  with  a  baud  of  companions  from  Thebes,  seized  ttM^ 
Piraeus.     The  aliens  of  the  harbor  rose  to  his  support     Tb^ 
Spartan  garrison  and  the  forces  of  the  Thirty  were  defeated. 
A  quarrel  between  Lysander  and  the  Spartan  king  prevented 
serious  Spartan  interference,  and  the  old  Athenian  democracy 
recovered  the  government. 

The  aliens  and  sailors  of  the  Piraeus  had  fought  valiantly 
with  the  democrats  against  the  Thirty.  Thrasybulus  now 
urged  that  they  be  made  full  citizens.  That  just  measure  would 
have  made  up  partly  for  Athens'  terrible  losses  in  the  Pelopon- 
nesian War.  Unfortunately,  it  was  not  adopted ;  but  in  other 
respects,  the  restored  democracy  showed  itself  generous  as  well 
as  moderate.  A  few  of  the  most  guilty  of  the  Thirty  were 
punished,  but  for  all  others  a  general  amnesty  was  declared. 

The  good  faith  and  moderation  of  the  democracy  contrasted 
so  favorably  with  the  cut-throat  rule  of  the  two  recent  experi- 
ments at  oligarchy,  that  Athens  was  undisturbed  in  future  by 
revolution.  Other  parts  of  Greece,  however,  were  less  fortu- 
nate, and  democracy  never  again  became  so  generally  established 
in  Hellenic  cities  as  it  had  been  in  the  age  of  Pericles, 

257.  ^^  March  of  the  Ten  Thousand."  —  Meantime,  important 
events  were  taking  place  in  the  East.     In  401,  the  weakness  of 

^  Davis'  Eeadinys,  Vol.  I,  No.  100,  gives  a  famous  instance. 
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thke  Persian  empire  was  strikingly  shown.    Cyrus  the  Younger, 

brother  of  the  king  Artaxerxes,  endeavored  to  seize  the  Persian 

t;lij*one.     While  a  satrap  in  Asia  Minor,  Cyrus  had  furnished 

Sparta  the  money  to  keep  her  fleet  together  before  the  battle 

Gk>at  Biyers ;  and  now,  through  Sparta's  favor,  he  was  able 

enlist  ten  thousand  Greeks  in  his  army. 

Cyrus  penetrated  to  the  heart  of  the  Persian  empire ;  but  in 

tHe  battle  of  Cunaxa,  near  Babylon,  he  was  killed,  and  his 

A^siatic  troops  routed.     The  Ten  Thousand  Greeks,  however, 

proved  unconquerable  by  the  Persian  host  of  half  a  million. 

Ky  treachery  the  leaders  were  entrapped  and  murdered ;  but 

"Under  the  inspiration  of  Xenophon  *  the  Athenian,  the  Ten 

Thousand  chose  new  generals  and  made  a  remarkable  retreat 

to  the  Greek  districts  on  the  Black  Sea. 

258.  Renewal  of  the  Persian  Wars.  —  Until  this  time  the 
Greeks  had  waged  their  contests  with  Persia  only  along  the 
^^oasts  of  Asia.  After  the  Ten  Thousand  had  marched,  almost 
*t  'Will,  through  so  many  hostile  nations,  the  Greeks  began  to 
dream  of  conquering  the  Asiatic  continent.  Seventy  years  later, 
Alexander  the  Great  was  to  make  this  dream  a  fact.  First, 
ho^wever,  the  attempt  was  made  by  Agesilaus,  king  of  Sparta. 

Sparta  had  brought  down  upon  herself  the  wrath  of  Persia, 
*^y  way,  by  favoring  Cyrus ;  and  Agesilaus  burned  with  a  noble 
am'bition  to  free  the  Asiatic  Greeks,  who,  a  little  before  (§  250), 
ha<i  been  abandoned  to  Persia  by  his  country.  Thus  war  began 
between  Sparta  and  Persia.  In  396,  Agesilaus  invaded  Asia 
Minor  with  a  large  army,  but  was  checked,  in  full ,  career  of 
conquest,  by  events  at  home  (§  259). 

259.  A  Greek  League  against  Sparta,  395  B.C.  — No  sooner  was 
Sparta  engaged  with  Persia  than  enemies  rose  up  in  Greece  it- 
self.   Thebes,  Corinth,  Athens,  and  Argos  formed  an  alliance 
against  her,  and  the  empire  she  had  gained  at  Goat  Rivers 
was  shattered  by  Conon.     Conon  was  the  ablest  of  the  Athenian 
generals  in  the  latter  period  of  the  Peloponnesian  War.     At 

^Cf.  §  224  and  §  41.       Xenophon's  Anabasis  is  our  authority  for  these 

events. 
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Goat  Rivers  he  was  the  only  one  wlio  had  kept  his  Bquadron  ^^S.!! 
order;  and  after  all  was  lost,  he  had  escaped  to  Rhodes  ai=^<3 
entered   Persian   serviee.     Kow,  in  394,  in    command  of  a 

Persian  fleet  (miuii-  ~^y 
made  up  of  Fboe^E=ii- 
cian  Bbips)  he  co^^na- 
pletely  destroyed  t~3t« 
Spartan  naval  pon^— er 
at  the  battle  of  (f^-^fhi- 

Spartan  authors- 1? 
in  the  Aegean  te^bh- 
ished.  CoDon  sail-  ^^ 
from  island  to  islaz^x^i 
expelling  the  Sparti-^*^ 
garrisons,  and  rest^=»r- 
ing  democracies;  a  "^**^ 
in  the  next  year  lb* 
anchored  in  the  I^fi- 
raens  and  rebuilt  t  ^1»* 
Long  Walls.  Ather  ri* 
again  became  one  "' 
the  great  powers ;  a^** 
Sparta  fell  back  ic^*^ 
The  Hkb«es  OF  PKiirrKLKS.  ^er    old    position  ^^ 

mere  head  of  the  ^i-** 
land  Pelopoi 
league. 
260.   Peace  of  Ant&lcldaa,  387  B.C.  —  After  a  few  more  yea 

of  indecisive  war,  Sparta  sought  peace  with  Persia.    In  ; 

the  two  powers  invited  all  the  Greek  states  to  send  deputies 

Sardis,  tfftere  the  Persian  king  dictated  the  terms.    The  docume-      *^ 

read:  — 

"  King  Artaxerxes  deems  it  jiuit  that  the  citletin  Asia,  wtth  theUlat-^^^'^ 
of  Clazomenae  and  Cyprus,  sbimld  bclongto  himself.     The  rest  of  th«  lEZ^  ^^ 

lenic  citiea.  both  great  and  small,  he  will  leave  independent,  save  Lemn  -^^^-"^ 


■he  arm! 

1  and  less  of  the  slatuB 

are  sadly  mul 

la  ted,  1 

remain 

9  of  Greek  art.    Cf .  S  22 

0,  note. 
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0,  SDd  ScyroB,  which  three  are  to  belong  to  Athens  as  of  yore. 
1  any  of  the  parties  not  accept  this  peace,  I,  Artazerxes,  together 
those  who  share  my  views  [the  Spartans],  will  war  against  the 
era  by  land  and  sea/'  — Xenephon,  HellenicOt  y,  1. 

irta  held  that  these  terms  dissolved  all  the  other  leagues 
the  Boeotian,  of  which  Thebes  was  the  head),  but  that 
did  not  affect  her  own  control  over  her  subject  towns  in 
lia,  nor  weaken  the  Peloponnesian  confederacy. 
us  Persia  and  Sparta  again  conspired  to  betray  Hellas, 
a  helped  Sparta  to  keep  the  European  Greek  states  divided 
^eak,  as  they  were  before  the  Persian  War ;  and  Sparta 
d  Persia  to  recover  her  old  authority  over  the  Asiatic 
C8.  By  this  iniquity  the  tottering  Spartan  supremacy  was 
5red  up  a  few  years  longer. 

course  the  shame  of  betraying  the  Asiatic  Greeks  must  be  shared 
enemies  of  Sparta,  who  had  used  Persian  aid  against  her ;  but  the 
had  been  first  introduced  by  Sparta  in  seeking  Persian  assistance  in 
fainst  Athens  (§  250)  ;  and  so  far  no  other  Greek  state  had  offered 
render  Hellenic  cities  to  barbarians  as  the  price  of  such  aid. 

..  Spartan  Aggressions.  —  Sparta  had  saved  her  power  by 
ly.  She  used  it,  with  the  same  brutal  cunning  as  in  the 
to  keep  down  the  beginnings  of  greatness  elsewhere  in 

56. 

US,  Arcadia  had  shown  signs  of  growing  strength;  but 
a  now  broke  up  the  leading  city,  Mantinea,  and  dispersed 
ihabitants  in  villages.  In  Chalcidice,  the  city  of  Olynthus 
rganized  its  neighbors  into  a  promising  league.  A  Spartan 
compelled  this  league  to  break  up.  While  on  the  way  to 
idice^  part  of  this  army,  by  treadiery,  in  time  of  peace, 
'  the  citadel  of  Thebes.  And,  when  the  Athenian  naval 
r  began  to  revive,  a  like  treacherous,  though  unsuccessful, 
pt  was  made  upon  the  Piraeus. 

\,  Thebes  a  Democracy.  — These  high-handed  outrages 
to  react  upon  the  offender.  First  there  came  a  revolution 
.ebes.  The  Spartan  garrison  there  had  set  up  an  oligarchic 
an  government  which  had  driven  crowds  of  citizens  into 
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exile.    Athens  received  them,  just  as  Thebes  had  shelte 
Athenian  fugitives  in  the  time  of  the  Thirty  Tyrants; 
from  Athens  Pelopidas,  a  leader  of  the  exiles,  struck  the 
blow.*    In  379,  Thebes  was  surprised  and  seized  by  the 
and  the  government  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  democ: 
Then  Thebes  and  Athens  joined  in  a  new  war  upon  Sparta. 

263.   Leuctra ;  the  Overthrow  of  Sfiarta.  —  The  war 
along  for  some  years ;  and  in  371  b.c,  the  contending  part 

wearied  with  fruitl 
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strife,  concluded 
But  when  the  treaty 
being  signed,  Epamim. 
das,  the  Theban 
sentative,  demanded 
right  to  sign  for  aU 
tia,  as  Sparta  had  sigKi 
for  all  Laconia.    Ath.^ 
would  not  support 
in  this  position. 
Thebes  was  exclui 
from  the  peace; 
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Sparta  turned  to  crush  her.     A  powerful  army  at  once  inv 
Boeotia,  —  and  met  with  an  overwhelming  defeat  hy  a 
Theban  force  at  Leuctra. 

This  amazing  result  was  due  to  the  military  genius  of 
inondas.     Hitherto  the  Greeks  had  fought  in  long  lines, 
eight  to  twelve   men   deep.     Epaminondas    adopted    a 
arrangement  that  marks  a  step  in  warfare.     He  massed 
best  troops  in  a  solid  column,  fifty  men  deep,  on  the  left,  o 
site  the  Spartan  wing  in  the  Peloponnesian  army.     His  ot 
troops  were  spread  out  as  thin  as  possible.     The  solid  phali 

^  The  story  is  full  of  adventure.    Pelopidas  and  a  namber  of  other 
young  men  among  the  exiles  returned  secretly  to  Thebes,  and,  through  tb^ 
of  friends  there,  were  admitted  (disguised  as  dancing  girls)  to  a 
where  the  Theban  oligarchs  were  already  deep  in  wine.    They  killed 
drunken  traitors  with  their  daggers.    Then,  running  through  the  streets, 
called  the  people  to  expel  the  Spartaus  from  the  citadeL 


^ 
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raa  set  in  motion  first ;  then  the  thinner  center  and  right  wing 
dvanced  more  slowly,  so  as  to  engage  the  attention  of  the 
nemy  opposite,  but  not  to  come  into  action  until  the  battle 
lioald  have  been  won  by  the  massed  column. 

In  short,  Epaminondas  massed  his  force  against  one  part  of 
he  enemy.  The  weight  of  the  Theban  charge  crushed  through 
h.e  Spartan  line,  and  trampled  it  under.  Four  hundred  of  the 
even  hundred  Spartans,  with  their  king  and  with  a  thousand 
^ther  Peloponnesian  hoplites,  went  down  in  ten  minutes. 

The  mere  loss  of  men  was  fatal  enough,  now  that  Spartan 
itizeuship  was  so  reduced  (the  number  of  full  citizens  after 
his  battle  did  not  exceed  fifteen  hundred)  ;  but  the  effect  upon 
he  military  prestige  of  Sparta  was  even  more  deadly.  At  one 
troke  Sparta  sank  into  a  second-rate  power.  None  the  less, 
spartan  character  never  showed  to  better  advantage.  Sparta 
^as  always  grater  in  defeat  than  in  victory,  and  she  met  her 
^te  with  heroic  composure.  The  news  of  the  overthrow  did 
>t  interfere  with  a  festival  that  was  going  on,  and  only  the 
Natives  of  the  survivors  of  the  battle  appeared  in  mourning. 

THEBAN  SUPREMACY 

W.   Epaminondas.  —  For  nine  years  after  Leuctra,  Thebes 

the  head  of  Greece.     This  position  she  owed  to  her  gi*eat 

ler,  Epaminondas,  whose  life  marks  one  of  the  fair  heights 

'hich  human  nature  can  ascend.     Epaminondas  was  great 

meral,  statesman,  and  philosopher ;  but  he  was  greatest  as 

n,  lofty  and  lovable  in  nature.     In  his  earlier  days  he  had 

looked  upon  as  a  dreamer;  and  when  the  oligarchs  of 

^s  drove  out  Pelopidas  and  other  active  patriots  (§  262), 

nly  sneered  while  Epaminondas  continued  calmly  to  talk 

rty  to  the  young.     Later,  it  was  recognized  that,  more 

ay  other  man,  he  had  prepared  the  way  for  the  over- 

>f  tyranny  ;  and  after  the  expulsion  of  the  oligarchs  he 

the  organizer  of  the  democracy. 

Sparta  surrounded  by  Hostile  Cities.  —  Epaminondas 
D  do  for  Thebes  what  Pericles  had  done  for  Athena 
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While  he  lived,  success  seemed  possible.     Unhappily,  the  £ 
years  remaining  of  his  life  he  was  compelled  to  give  mainly 
war.     Laconia  was  repeatedly  invaded.     During  these 
paigns  Epaminondas  freed  Messeuia,^  on  one  side  of 
and  organized  Arcadia,  on  the  other  side,  into  a  federal  unit 
—  so  as  to  <' surround   Sparta  with  a  perpetual   blockade 
The  great  Theban  aided  the  Messenians  to  found  a  new 
ital,  Messene;  and  in  Arcadia  he  restored  Maiitineay  wh 
Sparta  had  destroyed  (§  2C1).     In  this  district  he  also  foum 
Megalopoh'8,  or  "  the  Great  City,"  by  combining  forty  scatte 
villages. 

266.  Athens  (jealous  of  Thebes)  saved  Sparta  from  compl 
destruction,  but  drew  Theban  vengeance  upon  herself, 
inondas  built  fleets,  swept  the  Athenian  navy  from  the  seas, 
made  Euboea  a  Theban  possession.     Thessaly  and  Macedo; 
too,  were  brought  under  Theban  influence ;  and  the  young  Pfii 
prince  of  Macedon,  spent  some  years  in  Thebes  as  a  hostage 

267.  Mantinea.  —  The  leadership  of  Thebes,  however,  res 
solely  on  the  supreme  genius  of  her  one  great  statesman, 
it  vanished  at  his  death.     In  362,  for  the  fourth  time, 
nondas  marched  against  Sparta,  and  at  Mantinea  won  ano 
great  victory.     The  Spartans  had  been  unable  to  learn;  a 
went  down  again  before  the  same  tactics  that  had  crushed  th 
nine  years  earlier  at  Leuctra.     Mantinea  was  the  greatest  la 
battle  ever  fought  between  Hellenes,  and  nearly  all  the 
of  Greece  took  part  on  one  side  or  the  other.    But  the  vie 
bore  no  fruit ;  for  Epaminondas  himself  fell  on  the  field, 
his  city  sank  at  once  to  a  slow  and  narrow  policy. 

No  state  was  left  in  Greece  to  assume  leadership.     A  tur  B-^*** 
lent  anarchy,  in  place  of  the  stern  Spartan  rule,  seemed 
only  fruit  of  the  brief  glory  of  the  great  Theban. 

268.  FaUure  of  the  City-sUte.  —  The  failure  of  the  Greek  dtle^- 
unite  in  larger  states  made  it  certain  that  sooner  or  later  they  mnit 


e 


^  Messtiiiia  had  het'ii  a  mere  distri<;t  of  Laconia  for  nearly  two  centa 
and  a  half.    Its  loss  took  from  Sparta  more  than  a  third  of  her  whole  territc::^^ 
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some  outside  power.  SparU  and  Thebes  (with  Persisn  aid)  had 
en  aUe  to  prevent  Athenian  leadership;  Thebes  and  Athens  had 
ertliiown  Sparta ;  Sparta  and  Athens  had  been  able  to  check  Thebes, 
venty  years  of  anarchy  followed ;  and  then  Greece  fell  to  a  foreign 
later.  On  the  north  there  had  been  growing  np  a  nation-state;  and 
»  city-state  could  not  stand  before  that  stronger  organization. 

For  Further    Reading.  —  Specially    suggested :   DaTis'   Beadings^ 
1.    I,  Nos.    100   (^'Thirty  Tyrants'"),  101   (Epaminondas),  and  102 
euctra).    Platarch^s  Lives  (*'  Agesilaus  '*  and  *'  Pelopidas  "). 
^ddUional :  Bury,  614-628. 

THE  MACEDONIAN  CONQUEST 

269.  Macedon.  —  The  Macedonians  were  part  of  the  '*  outer 
n  of  the  Greek  race."  They  were  still  barbaric,  and 
rliaps  were  mixed  somewhat  with  non-Hellenic  elements. 
Lortly  before  this  time,  they  were  only  a  loose  imion  of 
bes ;  but  Philip  II  (§  270)  had  now  consolidated  them  into 
real  nation.  The  change  was  so  recent  that  Alexander  the 
•eat,  a  little  later,  could  say  to  his  army :  — 

*  *•  My  father,  Philip,  foand  you  a  roving,  destitute  people,  without  fixed 
txxes  and  without  resources,  most  of  you  clad  in  the  skins  of  animals, 
-^turing  a  few  sheep  among  the  mountains,  and,  to  defend  these,  waging 
Uckless  warfare  with  the  lUyrians,  the  Triballans,  and  the  Thracians 

your  borders.  He  gave  you  the  soldier's  cloak  to  replace  the  skins, 
^  led  you  down  from  the  mountains  into  the  plain,  making  you  a 
xaby  match  in  war  against  the  barbarians  on  your  frontier,  so  that  you 

longer  trusted  to  your  strongholds,  so  much  as  to  your  own  valor, 

safety.     He  made  you  to  dwell  in  cities  and  provided  you  with 

olesome  laws  and  institutions.     Over  those  same  barbarians,  who 

^ore  had  plundered  you  and  carried  off  as  booty  both  yourselves  and 

-^T  substance,  he  made  you  masters  and  lords.''  ^ 

270.  Philip  II  of  Macedon  is  one  of  most  remarkable  men  in 
story.*  He  was  ambitious,  crafty,  sagacious,  persistent,  un- 
^upulous,  an  unfailing  judge  of  character,  and  a  marvelous 
^anizer.     He  set  himself  to  make  his  people  true  Greeks  by 

^  See  the  rest  of  this  passage  in  Davis'  Readings^  Vol.  I,  No.  107. 
*  Wheeler's  characterization,  Alexander  the  OretU,  5-7,  is  admirable. 
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making  tliem  the  leaders  of  Greece.     He  was  determined 
secure  that  headship  for  which  Athens,  Sparta,  and  Thebes  Ib 
striven  in  vain. 

271.  Philip's  Methods.  —  At  Philip's  accession  Macedon  i^ 
Btill  a  poor  country  without  a  good  harbor.     The  first  ne 

was  an  outlet  on  the  ^ 
Philip  found  one  by  c- 
quering  the  Chalcidic 
insula.  Then  his  ene^K 
developed  the  gold  roi^ 
of  the  district  until  tt^ 
furnished  him  a  ye^^' 
revenue  of  a  thousand  "* 
ents — as  large  as  thatz^ 
Athens  at  her  great  ^ 
power. 

Next  Philip  turned 
Greece  itself.     Here 
used  an  adroit  minglin^T 
cunning,  bribery, and  foc^ 
In  all  Greek  states,  amc:^ 
the  pretended  patriot  statesmen,  there  were  secret  servants 
his  pay.     He  set  city  against  city ;  and  the  constant  tenden* 
to  quarrels  among  the  Greeks  played  into  his  hands. 

272.  Demosthenes.  ~  The   only  man   who  snw  clearly 
designs  of  Philip,  and  constantly  opposed  them,  was  Dem^ 
Ihenea   the    Athenian.     Demosthenes  was   the  greatest  ora^ 
of  Greece.     To  check  Macedonia  beciime  the  one  aim  of  f 
life ;   and  the  last  glow  of  Greek  independence  flames  up 
his   passionate   appeals   to    Athens   that    she   defend    Helt 
against  Macedon  as  she  had  once  done  against  Persia. 

"  Suppose  ihai  you  liave  ofie  of  tlie  gods  as  surety  Uwt  Philip  i^ 
leave  you  untouched,  in  tlip  name  of  all  the  gods,  it  is  a  Bhame  for  y   ' 
Id  ignorant  stupidity  to  sacrifice  Ihe  rent  of  Hellaa  I " 
The    noble    orations  (the  Philippica)    by    which    Demosthen.- 
aought  to  move  the  Athenian  assembly  to  action  against  PbiL 


From  a  Ruld  medallion  by  Alexander. 
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unriTaled  in  literature,'  but  they  bad  no  peimanent 
1  effect 

Hu  Hacedonlin  Anny.  —  The  most  itnportant  work  of 
'as  his  army.     This  was  as  superior  to  the  four-mooths 


rmies  of  Hellas  as  Pliilip's  steady  and  secret  diplomacy 
irior  to  the  changing  councils  of  a  popular  assembly, 
g's  wealth  enabled  him  tu  keep  a  disciplined  force 
r  action.  He  had  become  familiar  with  the  Theban 
during  his  stay  at  Thebes  as  a  boy  (§  266).     Now  he 

1  Ct.  {  223.    Special  report :  DemostheDe». 
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enlarged  and  improved  it,  so  that  the  ranks  presented  fi 
rows  of  bristling  spears  projecting  beyond  the  front  soldi) 
The  flanks  were  protected  by  light-armed  troops,  and  t 
Macedonian  nobles  furnished  the  finest  of  cavalry. 

At  the  same  time  a  field  ''  artillery ''  first  appears,  made 
of  curious  engines  able  to  throw  darts  and  great  stones  th 
hundred  yards.     Such  a  mixture  of  troops,  and  on  a  perma 
footing,  was  altogether  novel,    Philip  created  the  instrum 
with  which  his  son  was  to  conquer  the  world. 

274.  Chaeronea  and  the  Congress  of  Corinth.  —  In  338 
Philip  threw  off  the  mask  and  invaded  Greece.     Athens  & 
Thebes  combined  against  him,  —  to  be  hopelessly  crushed 
the  battle  of  Chaeronea.     Then  a  congress  of  Greek  states 
Corinth  recognized  Macedonia  as  the  head  of  Greece.     It 
agreed  that  the  separate  states  should  keep  their  local  s 
government,  but  that  foreign  matters,  including  war  and 
should  be  committed  to  Philip.     Philip  was  also  declared  g* 
era!  in  chief  of  the  armies  of  Greece  for  a  war  against  Persia, 

275.  The  History  of  Hellas  Ended.  —  Thus   Philip   pos 
wisely,  not  as  the  conqueror,  but  as  the  champion  of 
against  the  foe  of  all  Hellenes.     He  showed  a  patient 
nanimity,  too,  toward  fickle  Greek  states,  and  in  particular 
strove  to  reconcile  Athens.     He  was  wise  enough  to  see  t 
he  needed,  not  reluctant  subjects,  but  willing  followers. 

None  the  less,  the  history/  of  Hellas  had  dosed,    Greece  the 
after,  until  a  hundred  years  ago,  was  only  a  province  of 
or  that  foreign  power.     The  history  of  Hellenic  culture^  ho 
was  not  closed.     The  Macedonian  conquest  was  to  spread  th — 
civilization  over  the  vast  East.     The  history  of  HeUas 
in  the  history  of  a  wider  Hellenistic  world. 
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FoR  Fhrther  Reading.  —  Specially  suggested:  Davis*  Beadi\ 
Vol.  I,  No8.  10;^107.  Bury,  ch.  xvi ;  or  (better  if  acceflsible)  Wheels 
Alexander  the  Great,  14-18  and  64-80. 

Exercise.  —  Review  the  period  from  Aegospotami  to  Chaeronea 
**  catch -words  "  (see  Exercise  on  page  186). 
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PART   III 

THE  GEAEOO-OEIENTAL  WORLD 

JVUh  Alexander  the  stage  of  Greek  influence  spreads  across  the  worlds 
Oreeee  becomes  only  a  small  item  in  the  heritage  of  the  Greeks, 

—  Mahafft. 

The  seed-ground  of  European  civilization  is  neither  Greece  nor  the 
^^'"fcfU,  but  a  worid  Joined  of  the  two.  —  Benjamin  Ids  Whbelbr. 


CHAPTER  XVII 

THE  MUfGLmG  OF  EAST  AND  WEST 

S76.   AlezAiider  the  Great.  —  Philip  of  Macedon  was  assassi- 
^2^t;ed  in  336,  two  years  after  Chaeronea.     He  was  just  ready 
begin  the  invasioD  of  Asia ;  and  his  work  was  taken  up  by 
son  Alexander. 
father  and  son  were  both  among  the  greatest  men  in  his- 
iry,  but  they  were  very  unlike.     In  many  ways  Alexander 
^^sembled  his  mother,  Olympias,  a  semi-barbaric  princess  from 
f>irus,  —  a  woman  of  intense  passions  and  generous  enthusi- 
xns.     Says  Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler :  — 

*  While  it  was  from  his  father  that  Alexander  inherited  his  sagacious 
jht  ioto  men  and  things,  and  his  brilliant  capacity  for  timely  and 
^^^nnined  action,  it  was  to  his  mother  that  he  undoubtedly  owed  that 
Date  warmth  of  nature  which  betrayed  itself  not  only  in  the  furious 
^o.tl)ittgt8  of  temper  occasionally  characteristic  of  him,  but  quite  as  much 
romantic  fervor  of  attachment  and  love  for  friends,  a  delicate  tender- 
of  sympathy  for  the  weak,  and  a  princely  largeness  and  generosity 
>oul  toward  all,  that  made  him   so  deeply  beloved  of  men  and  so 
^^^^UBlartlcally  followed."  —  Alexander  the  Greaty  5. 
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As  a  boy,  Alexander  had  been  fearless,  self-willed,  and  cr"^^^^**^  \,.jj 
less,  with  fervent  afCectionB.'  These  traits  marked  his  wkr:^"^^  L*: 
career.  He  was  devoted  to  Homer,  and  he  knew  the  Iliad  —  "5  y, 
heart.  Homer's  Achilles  he  claimed  for  an  ancestor  and  took  -^*^  V 
his  ideal.  His  later  education  was  directed  by  Arittoth  (1 3^E^  '■'\^  V 
and  from  this  great  teaeher  he  learned  to  admire  Greek  art  e^k-  "^ 
science  and  to  come  closely  into  Bj'mpathy  with  the  b^i^^"*^ 
tireek  culture.  .^^ 

377.  Restoration  of  Order.  —  At  his  father's  death  Alezanw-'^^^'^ 
was  a  stripling  of  twenty  years.    He  was  to  prove  a  rare  m**^*" 


Two  Bidus  ut  a  goM  inednlUon  ol  Tmnus. 

tary  genius.  He  never  lost  n  I)attle  and  never  refused  .Xs^^^ 
engagement ;  and,  on  oct-aaion,  he  could  1*  shrewd  and  adroit^  ^-^tiu 
diplomacy ;  but  at  this  time  he  was  known  only  as  a  rash  b»^  "oy. 
No  one  thought  that  he  could  hold  together  the  empire  tlr^^at 
had  been  built  up  by  the  force  and  cunning  of  the  great  Phil:  "^^-V- 
Revolt  broke  out  every wheic ;  but  the  young  king  show--  ^*4 
himself  at  once  both  statesman  and  general.  With  marrelo' 
rapidity  he  struck  crushing  blows  on  this  side  and  on  th&L 
hurried  expedition  restored  order  in  Greece ;  the  savage  trib" 
of  the  north  were  quieted  by  n  rapid  march  beyond  the  Dannbi 

1  Special  report :  auecdulua  from  Pluiarch  reganllug  Alezmiider'i  bojbood'"' 
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ng  OD  rebellious  Ill^ria,  Alexander  forced  the 
asses  and  overran  the  conntry. 
Ifl  it  was  reported  in  the  Bouth  that  Alexander  was 
Bfeated  among  the  barbariaos.  Insurrection  again 
1 ;  but  with  forced  marches  he  suddenly  appeared  a 
in  Greece,  falling  with  swift  and  terrible  vengeance 
B,  the  center  of 

The  city  was 
irm  and  leveled 
ad,  except  the 
Indar  (§  129), 
Itirty  thousand 
if  the  popula- 
K^d  as  slaves. 
.tateB  were  ter- 
al^ect  Bubmis- 

were  treated 
Then,  with 
ity  firmly  re- 
1,  Alexander 
tie  champion  of 
ttack  Persia. 

Persian  Com- 
1  the  spring 
c.  Alexander 
e  Hellespont 
-five  thousand 

troops.  The  army  was  quite  enough  to  scatter  any 
rce,  and  as  large  as  any  general  could  then  handle 
.  rapid  marches  in  a  hostile  country;  but  its  size 
;rangely  with  that  of  the  huge  horde  Xerxes  had 
Greece  a  century  and  a  half  before. 
)  of  march  and  the  immense  distances  traversed  can 
ed  by  the  map.  The  conquest  of  the  main  empire 
ve  years,  and  the  story  falls  into  three  distinct 
ich  marked  by  a  world-famous  battle. 
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a,  Asia  Minor:  BcUtle  of  the  Granicus.  —  The  Pe 
satraps  of  Asia  Minor  met  the  invaders  at  the  Granic 
small  stream  in  ancient  Troyland.  With  the  personal 
ness  that  was  the  one  blot  upon  his  military  skilly  Alexs 
himself  led  the  Macedonian  charge  through  the  river  ac 
the  steep  bank  into  the  midst  of  the  Persian  cavalry,  v 
he  barely  escaped  deatL  The  Persian  nobles  fough 
always,  with  gallant  self-devotion,  but  in  the  end  they 
utterly  routed.  Then  a  body  of  Greek  mercenaries  in  Pe 
pay  was  surrounded  and  cut  down  to  a  man.  No  quartei 
to  be  g^ven  Hellenes  fighting  as  traitors  to  the  cause  of  H 

The  victory  cost  Alexander  only  120  men,  and  it  made 
master  of  all  Asia  Minor.  During  the  next  few  months  I 
up  democracies  in  the  Greek  cities,  and  organized  the  go 
ment  of  the  various  provinces. 

b.  The  Mediterranean  Coast :  Battle  of  Issus,  —  To  stri 
the  heart  of  the  empire  at  once  would  have  been  to  leai 
hind  him  a  large  Persian  fleet,  to  encourage  revolt  in  Gi 
Alexander  wisely  determined  to  secure  the  entire  coast 
so  protect  his  rear,  before  marching  into  the  interior, 
cordingly  he  turned  south,  just  after  crossing  the  moui 
that  separate  Asia  Minor  from  Syria,  to  reduce  Phoenicia 
Egypt.  Meantime  the  Persians  had  gathered  a  great  a 
but  at  Issus  Alexander  easily  overthrew  their  host  of  six 
dred  thousand  men  led  by  King  Darius  in  person.  I 
allowed  himself  to  be  caught  in  a  narrow  defile  betwee 
mountains  and  the  sea.  The  cramped  space  made  the 
numbers  of  the  Persians  an  embarrassment  to  thema 
They  soon  became  a  huddled  mob  of  fugitives,  and  the  \ 
donians  wearied  themselves  with  slaughter. 

Alexander  note  assumed  the  title,  King  of  Persia^     The 
of  Tyre  (§  57)  detained  him  a  year ;  but  Egypt  welcomec 
as  a  deliverer,  and  by  the  close  of  332,  all  the  sea  power 
Eastern  Mediterranean  ivas  his}     While  in  Egypt  he  show< 

^  Carthage  dominated  the  western  waters  of  the  Mediterranean  —  1 
Italy ;  but  she  had  nothing  to  do  with  naval  rivalries  farther  east. 
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nstructiye  genius  by  founding  Alexandria  at  one  of  the 
Miths  of  the  Nile  —  a  city  destined  for  many  centuries  to 
a  commercial  and  intellectual  center  for  the  world,  where 
:foTe  there  had  been  only  a  haunt  of  pirates. 
c.  2%e  Tigris-Euphrates  District:  Battle  of  ArbelcL  — Darius 
3w  proposed  that  he  and  Alexander  should  divide  the  empire 
etween  them.  Rejecting  this  offer  contemptuously,  Alexander 
ook  up  his  march  for  the  interior.  Following  the  ancient 
oute  from  Egypt  to  Assyria  (§  6),  he  met  Darius  near  Arbela^ 
lot  far  from  ancient  Nineveh.  The  Persians  are  said  to  have 
lumbered  a  million  men.  Alexander  purposely  allowed  them 
'hoice  of  time  and  place,  and  by  a  third  decisive  victory  pnwed 
^e  hopelessness  of  their  resistance.  Darius  never  gathered 
bother  army.  The  capitals  of  the  empire  —  Babylon,  Susa, 
cbatana,  Persepolis  —  surrendered,  with  enormous  treasure 
^old  and  silver,  and  the  Persian  Empire  had  fallen  (331  B.C.). 

Xhe  GranicuB,  lasua,  and  Arbela  rank  with  Marathon,  Salamis,  and 
Lt«ea,  as  **  decisive  "  battles.  The  earlier  set  of  three  great  battles 
^«  Western  civilization  a  chance  to  develop.  This  second  set  of  three 
Ues  resulted  in  a  new  tjrpe  of  civilization,  springing  from  a  union  of 
>^  and  West.  No  battle  between  these  two  periods  had  anywhere 
^  so  great  a  significance. 

279.  Campaigns  in  the  Far  East.  —  The  next  six  years  went, 
^ever,  to  much  more  desperate  warfare  in  the  eastern  moun- 
i:i  regions,  and  in  the  Punjab.*     Alexander  carried  his  arms 

far  east  from  Babylon  as  Babylon  was  from  Macedonia, 
i  traversed  great  deserts ;  subdued  the  warlike  and  princely 
lefs  of  Bactria  and  Sogdiana  up  to  the  steppes  of  the  wild 
trtar    tribes  beyond  the   Oxus;    twice  forced    the  passes 

the  Hindukush  (a  feat  almost  unparalleled);  conquered 
le  valiant  mountaineers  of  what  is  now  Afghanistan;  and 
id  his  army  into  the  fertile  and  populous  plains  of  north- 
^  India.  He  crossed  the  Indus,  won  realms  beyojid  the 
ncient  Persian   province  of  the  Punjab,  and   planned  still 

1  A  district  of  northern  India. 
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more  distant  empires;  but  on  the  banks  of  the  Hypha-S^is 
River  his  faithful  Macedonians  refused  to  be  led  farther,  to 
waste  away  in  inhuman  perils ;  and  the  chagrined  conqaezror 
was  compelled  to  return  to  Babylon.  This  city  he  made  liis 
capital,  and  here  he  died  of  a  fever  two  years  later  (323  B.C.)  in 
the  midst  of  preparations  to  extend  his  conquests  both  e£i-st 
and  west.*  These  last  years,  however,  were  given  mainly  ^ 
organizing  the  empire  (§  280). 

280.  Merging  of  East  and  West.  —  Alexander  began  his  con- 
quest to  avenge  the  West  upon  the  East.  But  he  came  to 
excellent  and  noble  qualities  in  Oriental  life,  and  he 
rapidly  to  a  broader  view.  He  aimed  no  longer  to  hold  a 
world  in  subjection  by  the  force  of  a  small  conquering  trik>«, 
but  rather  to  mold  Persian  and  Greek  into  one  people  an  ter^^ns 

of  equality.     He  wished  to  marry  the  East  and  the  West, 

"  to  bring  them  together  into  a  composite  civilization,  to  whi^^^ 
each  should  contribute  its  better  elements." 

Persian  youth  were  trained  by  thousands  in  Macedoni^*^ 
fashion  to  replace  the  veterans  of  Alexander's  army  ;  Persi^"^ 
nobles  were  welcomed  at  court  and  given  high  offices ;  and  t-l^® 
government  of  Asia  was  intrusted  largely  to  Asiatics,  on  * 
system  similar  to  that  of  Darius  the  Great  (§  76).  Alexand-^^ 
himself  adopted  Persian  manners  and  customs,  and  he  bril>^=^ 
and  coaxed  his  officers  and  soldiers  to  do  the  like.  All  tt*-^^ 
was  part  of  a  deliberate  design  to  encourage  the  fusion  of 
two  peoples.  The  Macedonians  protested  jealously,  and  ev^ 
rebelled,  but  were  quickly  reduced  to  obedience. 


e 

n 


"The  dream  of  his  youth  melted  away,  but  a  new  vlBion  in 
perspective  arose  with  ever  strengthening  outlines  in  its  place. 
champion  of  the  West  against  the  East  faded  in  mist,  and  the  form  ^> 
world  monarch,  standing  above  the  various  worlds  of  men  and  belc7 
ing  to  none,  but  molding  them  all  into  one,  emerged  in  its  stead.*^ " 
Wheeler,  Alexander  the  Great^  370. 


1  Topic :  anecdotes  of  Alexander's  later  years ;  the  change  in  his  chanu^ 
Wheeler's  Alexander  gives  au  ardent  defense. 
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ilun  th«  Active  Element.  —  At  the  same  time  Alex- 
lat  to  fulfill  this  mission  he  must  throw  open  the 
k  ideas.  The  races  might  mingle  their  blood ;  the 
learu  much  from  the  Orient,  and  in  the  end  be 
it ;  but  the  thought  and  art  of  littU  HeUas,  loUk  iU 
,  mwit  leaoen 
ifive  mcuB  of 


,  for 
LS  the  found- 
B  of  cities,  to 
snqueata   to- 


[ellenic  influ- 
jider  himself 
ty  of  these 
Ey  called  from 
ke  the  Alex- 
gypt).  Their 
up  under  the 
<de  of  the  sol- 
the  lines  of 
great  city,  we 


Now  In  the  CapltoUue  Museum. 


ed  in  twenty 
times  these  places  were  mere  garrison  towns  on  dis- 
I,  but  oftener  they  became  mighty  emporiums  at  the 
3f  great  lines  of  trade.  There  was  an  Alexandria 
tes,  on  the  Indus,  on  the  Euphrates,  as  well  as  on 
le  sites  were  chosen  wisely,  and  many  of  these  cities 
capitals  to  this  day,  like  Herat  and  Kandahar.' 
ColoDies  in  the  Orient.  —  This  building  of  Greek 
mtinued  by  Alexander's  successors.  Once  more, 
iter  scale  than  ever  before,  the  Greek  genius  for 
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colonization  found  vent.  Each  neiv  city  had  a  Greek  Tiudeus. 
Usually  this  consisted  only  of  worn-out  veterans,  left  behind  as 
a  garrison ;  but  enterprising  youth,  emigrating  from  old  Hellas, 
continued  to  reinforce  the  Greek  element.  The  native  village 
people  roundabout  were  gathered  in  to  make  the  bulk  of  the 
inhabitants;  and  these  also  soon  took  on  Greek  character. 
From  scattered,  ignorant  rustics,  they  became  artisans  and 
merchants,  devotedly  attached  to  Greek  rule  and  zealous 
disciples  of  Greek  culture. 

The  cities  were  all  built  on  a  large  and  comfortable  model. 
They  were  well  paved.  They  had  ample  provision  for  light- 
ing by  night,  and  a  good  water  supply.  They  had  police 
arrangements,  and  good  thoroughfares.  Even  in  that  despotic 
East,  they  received  extensive  privileges  and  enjoyed  a  large 
amount  of  self-government :  they  met  in  their  own  assemblies, 
managed  their  own  courts,  and  collected  their  own  taxes. 
For  centuries  they  made  the  backbone  of  Hellenism  throughout 
the  world.  Greek  was  the  ordinary  speech  of  their  streets; 
Greek  architecture  built  their  temples,  and  Greek  sculpture 
adorned  thorn;  they  celebrated  Greek  games  and  festivals; 
and,  no  longer  in  little  Hellas  alone,  but  over  the  whole  East, 
in  Greek  theaters,  vast  audiences  were  educated  by  the  plays 
of  Euripides.  Tlie  culture  developed  by  a  small  people  became 
the  heritage  of  a  vast  world. 

The  unity  of  this  widespread  civilization  cannot  be  insisted  upon  too 
strongly.  Political  unity  was  soon  lost ;  but  the  oneness  of  culture  en- 
dured for  centuries,  and  kept  its  character  even  after  Roman  conqueflt« 
Over  all  that  vast  area  there  was  for  all  cultivated  men  a  common  lan- 
guage, a  common  literature,  a  common  mode  of  thought.  The  nungUng 
of  East  and  West  produced  a  new  civilization,  —  a  GraeohOriental  world. 

In  our  own  day.  Western  civilization  is  again  transforming  the  Orient, 
leaving  the  railroad,  the  telegraph,  free  schools,  and  republican  govern- 
ment in  its  line  of  march,  —  a  march  that  reaches  even  farther  than 
Alexander  ever  did.  Between  Alexander's  day  and  ours,  no  like  phe- 
nomena has  been  seen  on  any  scale  so  vast.  But  this  time  the  West 
does  not  give  so  large  a  part  of  its  blood  to  the  East ;  nor  does  the  Baft 
react  upon  the  West,  as  it  did  after  Alexander  (§  283). 
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283.  Reaction  upon  Hellas.  —  Hellas  itself  lost  importance. 

It  was  drained  of  its  intellect  and  enterprise,  because  adven* 

turoos  joung  Greeks  wandered  to  the  East,  to  win  fortune  and 

distinction.      And  the  victorious    Hellenic    civilization  was 

modified  by  its  victory,  even  in  its  old  home.      Sympathies 

were    broadened.     The  barrier  between  Greek  and  barbarian 

faded  away.     Greek  ideals  were  affected  by  Oriental  ideals. 

In    particular,  we  note  two  forms  of  reaction  upon  Greek 

life,  — the  economic  and  the  scientific  (§§  284,  285). 

5^84.  Economic  Results.  —  Wealth  was  enormously  augmented. 

The  ^ast  treasure  of  gold  and  silver  which  Oriental  monarchs 

ha4  hoarded  in  secret  vaults  was  thrown  again  into  circulation, 

and    large  sums  were  brought  back  to  Europe  by  returning 

adventurers.     These  adventurers  brought  back  also  an  increased 

deaire  for  Oriental  luxuries.     Thus,  trade  was  stimulated;  a 

^isHer  standard  of  living  arose;  manifold  new  comforts  and 

enjoyments  adorned  and  enriched  life. 

Somewhat  later,  perhaps  as  a  result  of  this  increase  of  wealth, 
there  came  other  less  fortunate  changes.  Extrevies  of  wealth 
^^ poverty  appeared  side  by  side,  as  in  our  modern  society  :  the 
^'^at  cities  had  their  hungry,  sullen,  dangerous  mobs;  and 
^^ialistic  agitation  began  on  a  large  scale.  These  last  phe- 
^^^ena,  however,  concerned  only  the  closing  days  of  the 
*^^llenic  world,  just  before  its  absorption  by  Rome. 

285.  Scientific  Results.  —  A  new  era  of  scientific  progress 
^gan.  Alexander  himself  had  the  zeal  of  an  explorer,  and  one 
^*  the  most  important  scientific  expeditions  ever  sent  out  by 
^^y  government  is  due  to  him  while  he  was  in  India.  When 
^^  first  touched  the  Indus,  he  thought  it  the  upper  course  of 
^"he  Nile;  but  he  built  a  great  fleet  of  two  thousand  vessels, 
^^Ued  down  the  river  to  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  then  sent  his 
*^ieiid  Nearchus  to  explore  that  sea  and  to  trace  the  coast  to 
^fae  mouth  of  the  Euphrates.  After  a  voyage  of  many  months, 
^e^rchus  reached  Babylon.  He  had  mapped  the  coast  line, 
Le  frequent  landings,  and  collected  a  mass  of  observations 
a  multitude  of  strange  plants  and  animals. 
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Like  collections  were  made  by  Alexander  at  other  times,  to 
be  sent  to  his  old  instructor  Aristotle,  who  embodied  the  results 
of  his  study  upon  them  in  a  Natural  History  of  fifty  volumes. 
The  Greek  intellect,  attracted  by  the  marvels  in  the  new  world 
opened  before  it,  turned  to  scientiiic  observation  and  arrange-  --^ 
ment  of  facts.  This  impulse  was  intensified  by  the  discovery  -^ 
of  a  long  series  of  astronomical  observations  at  Babylon  (§  49)  c  C 
and  of  the  historical  records  and  traditions  of  the  Orientals,  ^  ^ 
reaching  back  to  an  antiquity  of  which  the  Greeks  had  not 
dreamed.  The  active  Greek  mind,  seizing  upon  this  confused 
wealth  of  material,  began  to  put  in  order  a  great  system  of 
knowledge  about  man  and  nature. 

286.  Summary.  — Thus  the  mingling  of  East  and  West  gave 
a  product  different  from  either  of  the  old  factors.  Alexander's 
victories  are  not  merely  events  in  military  history.  They 
make  an  epoch  in  tlie  onward  march  of  humanity.  They  en — 
larged  the  map  of  the  world  once  more,  and  they  made  theses 
vaster  spaces  the  home  of  a  higher  culture.  They  grafted  thi 
new  West  upon  the  old  East,  —  (/  graft  ftrorn  which  sprang  the 
plant  of  our  later  civilization, 

Alexander  died  at  thirty-two,  and  his  empire  at  once  fel 
into  fragments.     Had  he  lived  to  seventy,  it  is  hard  to  sai 
wliat  he  might  not  have  done  to  provide  for  lasting  politii 
union,  and  perhaps  even  to  bring  India  and  China  into  th 
current  of  our  civilization. 


**  No  single  personality,  excepting  the  carpenter^s  son  of  Nazareth^ 
done  so  much  to  make  the  world  we  live  in  what  it  is  as  Alexander*  ^jf 

Macedon.     He  leveled  the  terrace  upon  which  European  history  bui^    ~^Mt. 
Whatever  lay  within  the  range  of  his  conquests  contributed  its  put  ^ 

form  that  Mediterranean  civilization,  which  under  Rome*8  admhilBtnUi^^fioif 
became  the  basis  of  European  life.     What  lay  beyond  was  as  if  on 
other  planet.''  —  W^iieeler,  Alexai\der  the  Great, 


Fob  Further  Reading.  —  Specially  suggested:    Davis*   Beadi' 
Vol.  I,  Nos.  108-118  (24  pages,  mostly  from  ArriaUf  a  second 
writer  and  the  earliest  authority  who  has  left  us  an  account  of  Alezan 
»ury,  73(J-830,  or  (better,  if  accessible)  Wheeler's  Alexander  the  Or 


CHAPTER   XVIII 

THE  GRASCO-ORISNTAL  WORLD 

THE  POLITICAL   STORY 

17.  Wars  of  the  Succession.  —  Alexander  left  no  heir  old 
^'^^Dugh  to  succeed  him.  On  his  deathbed,  asked  to  whom  he 
^'^^^^iild  leave  his  throne,  he  replied  grimly,  "To  the  strongest.'' 
-^^i  he  foresaw,  at  his  death  his  leading  generals  instantly 
"^^^jan  to  strive  with  each  other  for  his  realm ;  and  for  nearly 
^  ^^3f  a  century  the  political  history  of  the  civilized  world  was 
&  liorrible  welter  of  war  and  assassination.  These  struggles 
a:Kr«  called  the   Wars  of  the  Succession  (323-280  B.C.). 

S88.  The  Third  Century  B.C.  —  Finally,  about  280  B.C.,  some- 
tY-^  ing  like  a  fixed  order  emerged ;  then  followed  a  period  of 
si 3Kty  years,  known  as  the  Glory  of  Hellen ism.  The  Hellenistic  * 
»rld  reached  from  the  Adriatic  to  the  Indus,  and  consisted 
:  (1)  three  great  kingdoms,  Syria,  Egjipty  and  Macedonia; 
(^)  a  broken  chain  of  smaller  monarchies  scattered  from  Media 
to  Epirus*  (some  of  them,  like  Pontus  and  Armenia^  under 
^3^ Nasties  descended  from  Persian  princes)  ;  and  (3)  single  free 
<5it;ie8  like  Byzantium,  Some  of  these  free  cities  united  into 
^^•^ues,  which  sometimes  became  gi*eat  military  powers  —  like 
^*^®  famous  confederation  under  the  leadership  of  Rhodes, 

^^89.  Resemblance  to  Modem  Europe.  —  Politically  in  vuvny 
^^^^ys  all  the  vast  district  bore  a  striking  resemblance  to  modem 
""^Urope.  There  was  a  like  division  into  great  and  small  states, 
^^^<i  by  dynasties  related  by  intermarriages  ;  there  was  a  com- 
^^H   civilization,  and  a  recognition  of  common  interests  as 

•^       -Hellenic  refers  to  the  old  Hellas ;  Hellenistic,  to  the  wider  world,  of  mixed 
^^enic  and  Oriental  character,  after  AlexandiT. 

1*here  is  a  full  enumeration  in  Mahaff>''s  Alexander's  Empire,  90-9*2. 
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against  outside  barbarism  or  as  opposed  to  any  non-He 
power,  like  Rome;  and  there  were  jealousies  and  couflicts  si 
to  those  in  Europe  in  recent  centuries.  There  were  sh: 
Uliances,  and  many  wars  to  preserve  "  the  balance  of  pa 
01  to  secure  trade  advantages.  There  was  a  likeness  to  m< 
society,  too,  as  we  shall  see  more  fully  later,  in  the  refint 
of  the  agp,  in  its  excellences  and  its  vices,  the  great  leai 


the  increase  in  skill  and  in  criticism.     (Of  course  the  age 
vastly  inferior  to  that  of  modern  Europe.) 

290.  The  Invasion  by  the  Gauls.—  It  follows  that  the  hit 
of  the  third  century  is  a  history  of  many  separate  coun 
(g§  292  ff.),  but  there  was  one  event  of  general  interest, 
was  the  great  Gallic  invasion  of  278  b.c.  It  was  the 
formidable  barbarian  attack  upon  the  Eastern  world  since 
Scythians  had  been  chastised  by  the  early  Persian  kings  (§ 

A  century  before,  hordes  of  these  same  Gauls  had  devaat 
northern  Italy  and  sacked  the  rising  city  of  Rome, 
(fortunately  not  until  the  ruinous  Wars  of  the  S 
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over)  they  poured  into  exhausted  Macedonia,  penetrated  into 

Greece  as  far  as  Delphi,  and,  after  horrible  ravages  there,  car- 

^^d  havoc  into  Asia.     For  a  long  period  every  great  sovereign 

of  the  Hellenic  world  turned  his  arms  upon  them,  until  they 

^^Te  £nally  settled  as  peaceful  colonists  in  a  region  of  Asia 

^inor,  which  took  the  name  OataJtia  from  these  new  inhabitants. 

Perhaps  we  are  most  interested  in  noting  that  the  Hellenistic 

P^^triotism  roused  by  the  attack  —  like  that  in  little  Hellas 

••^^0  hundred  years  earlier  by  the  Persian  invasions  (§  187)  — 

^^i-mjred  a  part  in  a  splendid  outburst  of  art  and  literature  which 

^^llowed.    The  Dying  Gaul  and  the  Apollo  Belvidere,^  among 

l€  noblest  surviving  works  of  the  period,  commemorate  inci- 

in  the  struggle. 
29L  Sedlne  of  the  HeUenic  World.  —  About  220,   the   wide- 
Hellenistic  world  began  a  rapid  decline.     In  that  one 
the  thrones  of  Syria,  Egypt,  and  Macedonia  fell  to  youth- 
heirs;  and  all  three  of  these  new  monarchs  showed  a 
which  is  common  in  Oriental  ruling  families  after 
*-     few  generations  of  greatness.    Just  before  this  year,  as  we 
sliudl  see  (§  310),  the  last  promise  of  independence  in  Greece 
^^^elf  had  flickered  out.     Just  after  it,  there  began  an  attack 
^^"oua  Borne,  which  was  finally  to  absorb  this  Hellenistic  East 
^  "^  'fe  a  still  larger  world. 


_  before  turning  to  the  growth  of  Rome,  however,  we  will  note  (x)  the 
^^toty,  in  brief,  of  the  leading  HeUenic  states  from  Alexander  to  the 
^^^H^m  sway;  (a)  with  more  detail,  an  interesting  attempt  at  federal 

I  ^^^^^^nment  in  Greece  itself ;  and  (3)  the  character  of  Hellenistic  cnltnre 

^    ^^^isperiod. 

SOME  SINGLE   EASTERN  STATES  IN  OUTLINE 

Syria  was  the  largest  of  the  great  monarchies.     It  com- 
most  of  Alexander's  empire  in  Asia,  except  the  small 

"Xlie  Gauls  made  a  raid  upon  the  Temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  Uut  in  some 
"vere  routed  in  disorder.    The  legend  arose  that  Apollo  himself  drove 
away  with  a  thunderbolt.    The  statue,  the  ApoUo  Helvidere\  is  sup- 
to  represent  the  god  in  the  act  of  defending  his  temple. 
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states  in  Asia  Minor,     In  thr  Wars  nf  the  Succossion,  it  fe^ 
to  SeleucuK,  on«  of  tlie  Macedonian  generals ;  and  hia  descen  ^^ 
ants   (Seleucidae)   ruled  it  to  the  Roman    conquest.     Th^^ 


Pyr-oN  <iK  [>i..t.Hur  111  xi  K  >hn.ik.  Tli'-  ri-]i.-(s  n-pn-Hi-nt  Hint  UDiiqucroT 
in  reliKiiill!'  lliniikiulviiii!,  Ktcrltli-tii);.  pniylui;,  ofTerinj;  tniphlM  to  tbe  gnda. 
At  lliv  ti>|>U  tlu-  -■i<iiv<-uti<i[i;iliz»l "  wingM  HiiiiillHk.  Ct.  |>at[e  X.  Note 
Ihv  KHniTiil  liki-iiPiU  1(1  lli<-  tilili-r  KKyi'llikii  nrvliltivtiirH. 

CxcellKil  :ill  otiit'r  Hui-iu-piNMrs  nl'  Alexander  in  building  cities 
and  exfi-iidin;:  lir>-i'k  fiilniri-  iiver  distant  reBious,  tieleucus 
alone  fiiuniiitl  Mi.vi-nly-tive  citirs. 
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About  250  B.C.  Indian  princes  reconquered  the  Punjab,  and 
t;he  Parthians  arose  on  the  northeast,  to  cut  off  the  Bactrian 
proyinces  from  the  rest  of  the  Greek  world.  Thus  Syria 
shrank  to  the  area  of  the  ancient  Assyrian  Empire, — the 
JSuphiates-Tigris  basin  and  old  Syria  proper, — but  it  was  still, 
ix^  common  opinion,  the  greatest  world-power,  until  its  might 
^^'as  shattered  by  Kome  in  190  b.g.  at  Magnesia, 

398.  Sg3rpt  included  Cyprus,  and  possessed  a  vague  control 
over  many  coast  towns  of  Syria  and  Asia  Minor.  Immedi- 
ately upon  Alexander's  death,  one  of  his  generals,  Ptolemy^ 
chose  Egypt  for  his  province.  His  descendants,  all  known  as 
r*tolemie8,  ruled  the  land  until  Cleopatra  yielded  to  Augustus 
Oaesar  (30  b.c.),  though  it  had  become  a  Eoman  protectorate  * 
somewhat  before  that  time. 

The  early  Ptolemies  were  wise,  energetic  sovereigns.    They 
kilned  to  make  Egypt  the  commercial  emporium  of  the  world, 
*iici  to  make  their  capital,  Alexandria,  the  world's  intellectual 
^^uter.     Ptolemy  I  established  a  great  naval  power,  improved 
'^arbors,  and  huUt  the  first  lighthouse,      Ptolemy   11    (better 
^^own  as  Ptolemy  Philadelphus)  restored  the  old  canal  from 
^^«    Bed  Sea  to  the  Nile  (§§  28,  32),  constructed  roads,  and 
J^^^tered  learning  more  than  any  great  ruler  before  him  (§  319). 
emy  III,  in  war  with  Syria,  carried  his  arms  to  Bactria, 
on  his  return  mapped  the  coast  of  Arabia.     Unlike  earlier 
^^^Hquerors,  he  made  no  attempt  to  add  territory  to  his  realm 
Us  yictories,  but  only  to  secure  trade  advantages  and  a 
B&ctory  peace.    The  later  Ptolemies  were  weaklings  or 
'  ^^^mous  monsters,  guilty  of  every  folly  and  crime ;  but  even 
^^'•^  continued  to  encourage  learning. 


Macedonia  ceased  to  be  of  great  interest  after  the  death 

-Alexander,  except  from  a  military  point  of  view.     Its  posi- 

O.   made  it  the  first  part  of  the  Greek  world  to  come  into 

f^^^^^^tile  contact  with  Kome.     King  Philip  V  joined  Carthage 

war   against   Rome,  a  little   before  the  year  200  b.c. 

^  "Xliat  is,  Rome  had  come  to  control  all  the  relations  of  Egypt  with  foreign 
^^^"^^^ tries,  although  its  government  continued  in  name  to  he  independent. 


^ 
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A  series  of  struggles  resulted ;  and  Macedonia,  with  parts  o: 
Greece,  became  Roman  in  146  b.g. 

285.  Rhodes  and  Pergamum.  —  Among  the  many  small  states, 
two  deserve  special  mention.  Rhodes  headed  a  confederacy 
of  cities  in  the  Aegean,  and  in  the  third  century  she  became 
the  leading  commercial  state  of  the  Mediterranean.  Her  policy 
was  one  of  peace  and  freedom  of  trade.  Pergamum  was  a  small 
Greek  kingdom  in  Asia  Minor,  which  the  genius  of  its  rulers 
(the  Attalids)  made  prominent  in  politics  and  art.  When  the 
struggles  with  Rome  began,  Pergamum  allied  itself  with  that 
power,  and  long  remained  a  favored  state. 

THE  ACHAEAN  LEAGUE  IN  GREECE 

296.  The  Political  Situation.  —  During  the  ruinous  Wars  of 
the  Succession,  Greece  had  been  a  favorite  battleground  for 
the  great  powers,  Egypt,  Syria,  and  Macedonia.  Many  cities 
were  laid  waste,  and  at  the  close  of  the  contests,  the  country 
was  left  a  vassal  of  Macedonia.  To  make  her  hold  firmer, 
Macedonia  set  up  tyrants  in  many  cities.  From  this  humilia- 
tion, Greece  was  lifted  for  a  time  by  a  new  power,  the  Achaean 
Leaguey  which  made  a  last  effort  for  the  freedom  of  Hellas. 

297.  Earlier  Confederations.  —  In  early  times,  in  the  more 
backward  parts  of  Greece,  there  had  been  many  rude  federa- 
tions of  tribes,  as  among  the  Phocians  and  Locrians;  but  in 
city-Greece  no  such  union  had  long  survived. 

The  failure  of  tbe  Confederacy  of  Delos  has  been  told.  During  the 
supremacy  of  Sparta  (about  400  b.c.)  another  still  more  interesting  federal 
union  appeared  for  a  brief  time  on  the  northern  coast  of  the  A^jiean. 
CHynthuSy  a  leading  Greek  city  in  the  Chalddic  district,  built  up  a  con- 
federacy of  forty  states,  to  check  the  Thracian  and  Macedonian  barbarians, 
who  had  begun  to  stir  themselves  after  the  fall  of  the  Athenian  power. 
This  league  is  called  the  Olynthian  Confederacy.  Its  cities  kept  their 
local  independence  ;  but  they  were  merged,  upon  equal  terms,  into  a  large 
state  more  perfect  than  any  preceding  federal  union.  The  citizens  o/an^ 
one  city  could  intermarry  with  those  of  any  other^  and  they  could  dwell 
and  acquire  landed  property  anywhere  within  the  league ;  while  no  one 
city  had  superior  privileges  over  the  others,  as  Athens  had  had  in  the 
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I>eliai]  League. .  After  only  a  short  life,  as  we  have  seen,  this  promising 
onion  was  crashed  mthlessly  by  jealous  Sparta  (§  261). 

298.  Aetolian  League. — Now,  after  280  b.g.,  two  of  the  an- 
cient tribal  federations  which  had  survived  in  obscure  comers 
o^  Oreece — Achaea  and  Aetolia — began  to  play  leading  parts 
ici  liistory. 

Of  these  two,  the  Aetolian  League  was  the  less  important, 
^^^ig^nally  it  seems  to  have  been  a  loose  union  of  mountain 
districts  for  defense.  But  the  Wars  of  the  Succession  made 
the  Aetolians  famous  as  bold  soldiers  of  fortune,  and  the 
^'^ealth  brought  home  by  the  thousands  of  such  adventurers 
»^^  to  a  more  aggressive  policy  on  the  part  of  the  league.  The 
P^^ple  remained,  however,  rude  mountaineers,  "  brave,  boast- 
'^vl,  rapacious,  and  utterly  reckless  of  the  rights  of  others.'* 
^Ixey  played  a  part  in  saving  southern  Greece  from  the  invad- 
*^S  Gauls  (§  290),  but  their  confederacy  became  more  and 
'^^ore  an  organization  for  lawless  plunder. 

299.  Achaean  League :  Origin. —  In  Achaea  there  was  a  nobler 
^^  story.  A  league  of  small  towns  grew  into  a  formidable 
P^^'W'er,  freed  most  of  Greece,  brought  much  of  it  into  a  federal 
^•^ion,  with  all  members  on  equal  terms,  and  for  a  glorious 

century  maintained  Greek  freedom  successfully. 

^be  story  offers  curious  contrasts  to  the  period  of  Athenian  leadership 
'o  hundred  years  earlier.  Greece  could  no  longer  hope  to  become  one 
^^  ^^li.e  great  military  powers ;  we  miss  the  intellectual  brilliancy,  too,  of 
^^^  fifth  century ;  but  the  period  affords  even  more  instructive  political 
^••Ona  —  especially  to  Americans,  interested,  as  we  are,  in  federal  in- 
*^^^^ixtions.  The  most  important  political  matter  in  Greek  history  in 
^^^    -third  century  B.C.  is  this  experiment  in  federal  government. 

^I^he  people  of  Achaea  were  un warlike,  and  not  very  enter- 
ing or  intellectual.     In  all   Greek  history  they  produced 
^;reat  writer  or  great  artist.      They  did  not  even  furnish 
statesmen,  —  for  all   the  heroes  of  the  league  were  to 
L^  from  outside  Achaea  itself.     Still,  the  Achaean  League 

IBS 

^     Oxie  of  the  most  remarkable  federations   in  history  before 
^^   adoption  of  the  present  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
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We  know  that  there  was  some  kind  of  a  confederation  in 
Achaea  as  early  as  the  Persian  War.  Under  the  Macedonian 
rule,  the  league  was  destroyed  and  tyrants  were  set  up  in 
several  of  the  ten  Achaean  cities.  But,  about  280  B.0.9  four 
small  towns  revived  the  ancient  confederacy.  This  union 
swiftly  drove  out  the  tyrants  from  the  neighboring  towns,  and 
absorbed  all  Achaea.  One  generous  incident  belongs  to  this 
part  of  the  story:  Iseas,  tyrant  of  Cerynea,  voluntarily  gave 
up  his  power  and  brought  his  city  into  the  league. 

So  far  Macedonia  had  not  interfered.  The  Gallic  invasion 
just  at  this  time  spread  ruin  over  all  the  north  of  Hellas, 
and  probably  prevented  hostile  action  by  the  Macedonian 
king.     Thus  the  federation  l)ecame  securely  established. 

300.  Government.  —  During  this  period  the  constitution  was 
formed.  The  chief  authority  of  the  league  was  placed  in  a 
Federal  Assembly.  This  was  not  a  representative  body,  but  a 
mass  meeting:  it  was  made  up  of  all  citizens  of  the  league 
who  chose  to  attend.  To  prevent  the  city  where  the  meeting 
was  held  from  outweighing  the  others,  each  city  was  given 
only  one  vote.  That  is,  ten  or  twelve  men  —  or  even  one  man 
—  from  a  distant  town  cast  the  vote  of  that  city,  and  counted 
just  as  much  as  several  hundred  from  a  city  nearer  the  place 
of  meeting.  The  Assembly  was  held  twice  a  year,  for  only 
three  days  at  a  time,  and  in  some  small  city,  so  that  a  great 
capital  should  not  overshadow  the  rest  of  the  league.  It  chose 
yearly  a  Council  of  Ten^  a  Senate,  and  a  Oeneral  (or  president), 
with  various  subordinate  officers.  The  same  General  could  not 
be  chosen  two  years  in  succession. 

This  government  raised  federal  taxes  and  armies,  and  rep- 
resented the  federation  in  all  foreign  relations.  Each  city 
remained  a  distinct  state,  with  full  control  over  all  its  internal 
matters  —  but  no  city  of  itself  could  make  peace  or  war,  enter 
into  alliances,  or  send  ambassadors  to  another  state.  That  is, 
the  Achaean  League  was  a  true  federation,  and  not  a  mere 
alliance ;  and  its  cities  corresponded  closely  to  the  American 
States  under  our  old  Articles  of  Confederation. 
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301.  Faults  in  the  Government.  -—  In  theory,  the  constitution 

^as  extremely  democratic:   in  practice,  it  proved  otherwise. 

-Ken  attended    the   Assembly  at  their  own  expense.    Any 

Achaean  might  come,  but  only  the  wealthy  could  afford  to  do  so, 

^A  a  regular  thing.     Moreover,  since  the  meetings  of  the  As- 

^^nibly  were  few  and  brief,  great  authority  had  to  be  left  to 

^^e  General  and  Council.    Any  Achaean  was  eligible  to  these 

^^flices;  but  poor  men  could  hardly  afford  to  take  them,  because 

y  had  no  salaries.     The  Greek  system  of  a  primary  assembly 

suited  only  to  single  cities,     A  primary  assembly  mxxde  the 

^^^y  of  Athens  a  perfect  democracy :  the  same  institution  made 

'^«  Achaean  League  intensely  aristocratic, 

Xhe  constitution  was  an  advance  over  all  other  Greek  federa- 
^ons,  but  it  had  two  other  faults.  (1)  It  made  little  use  of 
^'^presentation,  which  no  doubt  would  have  seemed  to  the 
-^ohaeans  undemocratic  (§  128),  but  which  in  practice  would 
*^^ve  enabled  a  larger  part  of  the  citizens  to  have  a  voice  in 
^^le  government;  and  (2)  all  cities,  great  or  small,  had  the 
**^tae  vote. 

This  last  did  not  matter  much  at  first,  for  the  little  Achaean 
T^'Wtis  did  not  differ  greatly  in  size;  but  it  became  a  plain 
**^ justice  when  the  union  came  later  to  contain  some  of  the 
*^OQt  powerful  cities  in  Greece.  However,  this  feature  was 
^^^Host  universal  in  early  confederacies,^  and  it  was  the  prin- 
ple  of  the  American  Union  until  1789. 
302.  First  Expansion  beyond  Achaea.  —  The  power  of  the  Gen- 
was  so  great  that  the  history  of  the  league  is  the  biog- 
''^P^liy  of  a  few  great  men.     The  most  remarkable  of  these 

^  The  one  exception  was  the  Lycian  Confederacy  in  Asia  Minor.  The 
'^9'oIaaB  were  not  Greeks,  apparently ;  but  they  had  taken  on  some  Greek 
^^^^ure,  and  their  federal  union  was  an  advance  even  upon  the  Achaean. 
^  ^w^-  absorbed  by  Rome,  however,  in  54  a.d.,  before  it  played  an  important 


in  history.    In  its  Assembly,  the  vote  was  taken  by  cities,  but  the  cities 

divided  into  three  classes :  the  largest  had  three  votes  each,  the  next  cl<iss 

each,  and  the  smallest  only  one.    In  the  Philadelphia  Convention,  in  1787, 

American  statesmen  wished  to  adopt  this  Lycian  plan  for  our  States 

^^  ^]i6  Federal  Ck>ngre88. 
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leaders  was  Aratu8  of  Sioyon.  Sicyon  was  a  city  just  outsid- 
Achaea,  to  the  east.  It  had  been  ruled  by  a  vile  and  blood] 
tyrant^  who  drove  many  leading  citizens  into  exile.  Amoi 
these  exiles  was  the  family  of  Aratus.  When  a  youth 
twenty  years  (251  b.c.)  Aratus  planned,  by  a  night  attaclu^ 
to  overthrow  the  tyrant  and  free  his  native  city.  The  darin^^ 
venture  was  brilliantly  successful;  but  it  aroused  the  hatred^ 
of  Macedon,  and,  to  preserve  the  freedom  so  nobly  won,  ^c 
Aratus  brought  Sicyon  into  the  Achaean  federation. 

303.  Aratus.^  —  Five  years  later,  Aratus  was  elected  Gen-    '' 
era!  of  the  league,  and  thereafter,  he  held  that  office  each 
alternate  year  (as  often  as  the  constitution  permitted)  until 
his  death,  thirty-two  years  later. 

Aratus  hated  tyrants,  and  longed  for  a  free  and  united 
Greece.  He  extended  the  league  far  beyond  the  borders  of 
Achaea,  and  made  it  a  champion  of  Hellenic  freedom.  He 
aimed  at  a  noble  end,  but  did  not  refuse  base  means.  He  was 
incorruptible  himself,  and  he  lavished  his  vast  wealth  on  the 
union ;  but  he  was  bitterly  jealous  of  other  leaders.  With 
plenty  of  daring  in  a  dashing  project,  as  he  many  times  proved, 
he  lacked  nerve  to  command  in  battle,  and  he  never  won  a  real 
victory  in  the  field.  Still,  despite  his  many  defeats,  his  per- 
suasive power  and  his  merits  kept  him  the  confidence  of  the 
union  to  the  end  of  a  long  public  life. 

304.  Growth  of  the  League;  Lydiadas.  —  In  his  second  gen- 
eralship, Aratus  freed  Corinth  from  her  Macedonian  tyrant  by 
a  desperate  night  attack  upon  the  garrison  of  the  citadel. 
That  powerful  city  then  entered  the  union.  So  did  Megara, 
which  itself  drove  out  its  Macedonian  garrison.  The  league 
now  commanded  the  isthmus,  and  was  safe  from  attack  by 
Macedonia.  Then  several  cities  in  Arcadia  joined,  and,  in 
234,  Megalopolis  (§  265)  was  added,  —  at  that  time  one  of  the 
leading  cities  in  Greece. 

^  Aratus  is  the  first  statesman  kuown  to  as  from  his  own  memoin.  That 
work  itself  no  longer  exists,  bat  Platarch  drew  apon  it  for  his  L^fe,  as  did 
Polybias  for  his  History, 
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Some  ye&rs  earlier  the  government  of  Megalopolis  had  be- 
eome  a  tyrannf :  Lydiadas,  a  giUlant  and  enthusiastic  youth, 
Nized  despotic  power,  meaning  to  use  it  for  good  ends.'    The 
rowth  of  the  Achaean  Le^ue  opened  a  nobler  way :  Lydiadaa 
raCgned  hia  tgranny,  and  as  a  private  citizen  brought  the  Great 
City  into  the  union.     This  act  made  him  a  popular  hero,  and 
AratuB  became  his 
bitter  foe.     The  new 
Inder  was  the  more 
Wable   figure,  —  gen- 
erous and   ardent,   a 
toldier  as  well  as  a 
statesman.     Several 
^inies  he  became  Gen- 
•fal  of  the  le^ue,  but  E 

*Ten  in  ofQce  he  was 

often  thwarted  by  the 

disgraceful  trickery  of 

the  older  man. 

305.   The  Freeing  of 

■Athens  and  Argoa.  — 

*"or  many  years  Ara- 

^•Ua  had  admed  to  free 

-A-thens  and  Argos  — 

Sometimes   by   heroic 

*<JdeaTorB,  sometimes 

"y    assassination  and 

poison.    In  229,  he  succeeded.     He  bought  the  withdrawal  of 

Vacedonian  troops  from  the  Piraeus,  and  Athens  became  an 

*^ly,  though  not  a  member,  of  the  league.'    The  tyrant  of 

-^pgos  was  persuaded  or  frightened  into  following  the  example 

^  This  wu  tnie  of  Beveral  tjrantii  in  this  aRe.  and  It  waa  itne  no  ilonbt  In 
^^n.  to  the  naw  respect  fur  monarrhy  Bine's  Aleiaudsr'n  time,  ami  In  part  Ifl 
"^  thsariM  ot  goTBmment  taught  by  the  phllosophero. 
'  The  old  historic  ciUeB,  Athenn  and  Sparta,  could  not  be  brought  to  look 
'otablj-  upon  BDoh  a  union. 
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of  Iseas  and  Ljdiadas,  —  as  had  happened  meanwhile  in  niai 
smaller  cities,  —  and  Argos  joined  the  confederacy. 

The  league  now  was  the  commanding  power  in  Hellas, 
included  all  Peloponnesus  except  Sparta  and  Elis.     Moreov( 
all  Greece  south  of  Thermopylae  had  become  free, — large 
through  the  influence  of  the  Achaean  league,  —  and  most 
the  states  not  inside  the  union  had  at  least  entered  into  friend 
alliance  with  it.     But  now  came  a  fatal  conflict  with  Sparta. 

306.  Need  of  Social  Reforms  in  Sparta. — The  struggle  w 
connected  with  a  great  reform  within  that  ancient  city.  Tl 
forms  of  the  "  Lycurgan "  constitution  had  survived  throoj 
many  centuries,  but  now  Sparta  had  only  seven  hundred  fi 
citizens  (of.  §§  254,  263).  This  condition  brought  about 
violent  agitation  for  reform.  And  about  the  year  243,  Ag 
one  of  the  Spartan  kings,  set  himself  to  do  again  what  Lycurg 
had  done  in  legend. 

307.  Agis  was  a  youthful  hero,  full  of  noble  daring  and  pu 
enthusiasm.  He  gave  his  own  property  to  the  state  and  p< 
suaded  his  relatives  and  friends  to  do  the  like.  He  plann 
to  abolish  all  debts,  and  to  divide  the  land  among  forty-fi 
hundred  Spartan  '*  Inferiors "  (§  254)  and  fifteen  thousai 
other  Laconians,  so  as  to  refound  the  state  upon  a  broad  & 
democratic  basis.  Agis  could  easily  have  won  by  violenc 
but  he  refused  such  methods,  and  sought  his  ends  by  o( 
stitutional  means  only.  The  conservative  party  rose  in  fiei 
opposition.  By  order  of  the  Ephors,  the  young  king  n 
seized,  with  his  noble  mother  and  grandmother,  and  murder 
in  prison,  —  ^^  the  purest  and  noblest  spirit  that  ever  perish 
through  deeming  others  as  pure  and  noble  as  himself.'' 

306.  Cleomenes.  —  But  the  ideals  of  the  martyr  lived  c 
His  wife  was  forced  to  marry  Cleomenes,  son  of  the  other  kin 
aiid,/ro7/i  her,  this  prince  adopted  the  hopes  of  Agis.  Cleomen 
became  king  in  236.  He  had  less  of  high  sensitiveness  and 
stainless  honor  than  Agis,  but  he  is  a  grand  and  colosfi 
figure.  He  bided  his  time ;  and  then,  when  the  Ephors  we 
planning  to  use  force  against  him,  he  struck  first. 
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Aratus  had  led  the  Achaean  League  into  war '  with  Sparta 
in  order  to  unite  all  the  Peloponnesus ;  but  the  military  genius 
of  Cleomenes  made  even  enfeebled  Sparta  a  match  for  the 
great  league.     He  won  two  great  victories.    Then,  the  league 
being  helpless  for  the  moment,  he  used  his  popularity  to  secure 
Inform  in  Sparta.    The  oligarchs  were  plotting  against  him, 
but  he  was  enthusiastically  supported  by  the  disfranchised 
niultitudes.     Leaving  his  Spartan  troops  at  a  distance,  he 
burried  to  the  city  by   forced  marches   with   some   chosen 
followers.    There  he  seized  and  slew  the  Ephors,  and  pro- 
claimed a  new  constitution,  which  contained  the  reforms  of 
Agis. 

309.  Sparta  Victorious  over  the  League.  —  Cleomenes  designed 
to  make  this  new  Sparta  the  head  of  the  Peloponnesus.  He 
*nd  Aratus  each  desired  a  free,  united  Greece,  but  under 
different  leadership.  Moreover,  Sparta  now  stood  forth  the 
^vocate  of  a  kind  of  socialism,  and  so  was  particularly  hate- 
ful to  the  aristocratic  government  of  the  league. 

The  struggle  between  the  two  powers  was  renewed  with 
^resh  bitterness.  Cleomenes  won  more  victories,  and  then, 
'^th  the  league  at  his  feet,  he  offered  generous  terms.  He 
demanded  that  Sparta  be  admitted  to  the  union  as  virtual 
jeader.  This  would  have  created  the  greatest  power  ever  seen 
^^  Greece,  and,  for  the  time,  it  would  have  made  a  free  Hellas 
^Ure.  The  Achaeans  were  generally  in  favor  of  accepting  the 
P^posal;  but  Aratus  —  jealous  of  Cleomenes  and  fearful  of 
®<H5ial  reform  —  broke  off  the  negotiations  by  underhanded 
Methods. 

310.  Aratus  calls  in  Macedon.  —  Then  Aratus  bought  the  aid 
^^  Macedon  against  Sparta,  by  betraying  Corinth,  a  free  member 
^^  the  league  and  the  city  connected  with  his  own  most 
glorious  exploit.  Asa  result,  the  federation  became  a  protector- 
^We  of  Macedonia^  holding  no  relations  with  foreign  states 
©xoept  through  that  power.     The  war  now  became  a  struggle 

^  In  a  battle  in  this  war  Aratus  held  back  the  Achaean  phalanx,  whUe 
Lydiadig,  heading  a  gallant  charge,  was  overpowered  by  numbers. 
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for  Greek  freedom,  waged  by   Sparta  under  her  hero  kin. 
against  the  overwhelming  power  of  Macedon  assisted  by 
confederacy  as  a  vassal  state.    Aratus  had  undone  his  owe 
great  work. 

The  date  (222  b.c.)  coincides  with  the  general  decline  of  th 
Hellenic  world  (§  291).    For  a  while,  Sparta  showed  8urpri8in^.tfi 
vigor,  and  Cleomenes  was  marvelously  successful.    The  leagu* 
indeed  dwindled  to  a  handful  of  petty  cities.    But  in  the  em 
Macedonia  prevailed.    Cleomenes  fled  to  Egypt,   to  die 
exile ;  and  Sparta  opened  her  gates  for  the  first  time  to  a  ooi 
quering  army.    The  league  was  restored  to  its  old  extent, 
its  glory  was  gone.     It  still  served  a  useful  purpose  in  keeping 
peace  and  order  over  a  large  part  of  PeloponnesuSi  but  it  wi 
no  longer  the  champion  of  a  free  Hellas. 

311.  Final  Decline.  —  Soon    after,    war    followed    betweer 
Achaea  and  Aetolia.    This  contest  became  a  struggle  betwee:  ^ 
Macedonia  and  her  vassals  on  the  one  side,  and  Aetolia  aide^-^ 
by  Rome  on  the  other ;  for  as  Achaea  had  called  in  MacedonL 
against  Sparta,  so  now  Aetolia  called  in  Rome  against  Achi 
and  Macedonia,  —  and  Greek  history  closed. 

Some  gleams  of  glory  shine  out  at  the  last  in  the  career 
Philopoemen  of  Megalopolis,  the  greatest  general  the 
League  ever  produced,  and  one  of  the  noblest  characters 
history ;  but  the  doom  of  Achaea  was  already  sealed.  "  Phil< 
poenien,"  says  Freeman,  "  was  one  of  the  heroes  who  struggLf'^ 
against  fate,  and  who  are  allowed  to  do  no  more  than  to  stav  ^^ 
off  a  destruction  which  it  is  beyond  their  power  to  avert  — ^ 
These  words  are  a  fitting  epitaph  for  the  great  league  itself. 

HELLENISTIC   SOCIETY 

312.  General  Culture.  —  From  280  to  150  b.c  was  the  perio-^:^' 

of  chief  splendor  for  the  new,  widespread  Hellenism.  It 
a  great  and  fruitful  age.  Society  was  refined ;  the  position 
woman  improved;  private  fortunes  abounded,  and  prival^'-^ 
houses  possessed  works  of  art  which,  in  earlier  times,  woul^^ 
have  been  found  only  in  palac(;s  or  temples.     For  the  revere^'"'- 
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side,  there  was  corruption  in  high  places,  and  hungry  and 
threatening  mobs  at  the  base  of  society. 

Among  the  countless  cities,  all  homes  of  culture,  five  great 
intellectual  centers  appeared  —  Athens,  Alexandria,  Rhodes, 
Pergamos,  Antioch.  The  glory  of  Alexandria  extended  over 
the  whole  period,  which  is  sometimes  known  as  the  Alexan- 
drian age;  the  others  held  a  special  preeminence,  one  at  one 
time,  one  at  another.  Athens, 'however,  always  excelled  in 
philosophy,  and  Rhodes  in  oratory.^ 

313.  literature.  —  The  many-sided  age  produced  new  forms 
ia  art  and  literature :  especially,  (1)  the  prose  romancey  a  story 
of  love  and  adventure,  the  forerunner  of  the  modern  novel; 
(2)  the  pastoral  poetry  of  Theocritus,  which  was  to  influence 
Virgil  and  Tennyson;  and  (3)  personal  memoirs.  The  old 
Attic  comedy,  too,  became  the  "  New  Comedy "  of  Menander 
^nd  his  followers,  devoted  to  satirizing  gently  the  life  and 
banners  of  the  time. 

In  general,  no  doubt,  the  tendency  in  literature  was  toward 
^Htical  scholarship  rather  than  toward  great  and  fresh  crea- 
tion. Floods  of  books  appealed,  more  notable  for  style  than 
Matter.  Treatises  on  literary  criticism  abounded ;  the  science 
^^  grammar  was  developed ;  and  poets  prided  themselves  upon 
^^iting  all  kinds  of  verse  equally  well.  Intellectually,  in  its 
^ault^  as  in  its  virtues,  the  time  strikingly  resembles  our  own. 

314.  Painting  and  Sculpture.  —  Painting  gained  prominence. 
^euxis,  Parrhasius,  and  Apelles  are  the  most  famous  Greek 
Sanies  connected  with  this  art,  which  was  now  carried  to  great 
Perfection.  According  to  popular  stories,  Zeuxis  painted  a 
^luster  of  grapes  so  that  birds  peckod  at  them,  while  Apelles 
Painted  a  horse  so  that  real  horses  neighed  at  the  sight. 

Despite  the  attention  given  to  painting,  Greek  sculpture 

produced  some  of  its  greatest  work  in  this  period.     Multitudes 

of  splendid  statues  were  created  —  so  abundantly,  indeed,  that 

even  the  names  of  the  artists  are  not  preserved.     Among  the 

famous  pieces  that  survive,  besides  the  Dying  Gaul  and  the 

1  Caesar  and  Cicero  studied  oratory  at  Rhodes. 
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Apollo  Beividere  (S  290),  are  the  Vmm  of  Milo  (Melo 
thn  Lancniin  group. 


315.  Greek  pbUowphy  nfter  Socrates  had  three  d 
periods,  corresponding  to  the  three  chief  divisions  of  r 
ing  Greek  history. 
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(For  the  period  of  Spartan  arid  Theban  leadership,)    The 
^08t  famous  disciple  of  Socrates  is  known  to  the  world  by  his 
Nickname  PkUo,  the  <<  broad-browed."    His  name,  and  that  of 
^i«  papil  and  riyal,  Aristotle,  of  the  next  period,  are  among 
^1^6  grcatoflt  in  the  history  of  ancient  thought,  —  among  the 
^Qtiy  gzeatesti  indeed,  in  all  time.    Plato  taught  that  things 
^Kie  xnerely  the  shadows  of  ideas,  and  that  ideas  alone  are  real. 
fiot  this  statement  gives  a  very  imperfect  picture  of  his  beau- 
tifiil  and  mystical  philosophy  —  which  is  altogether  too  com- 
plex to  treat  here. 

(J^br  ike  Macedonian  period.)  Aristotle,  on  the  other  hand, 
oared  more  about  things.  Besides  his  philosophical  treatises, 
he  ync/tB  upon  rhetoric,  logic,  poetry,  politics,  physics  and 
chemistiyy  and  natural  history ;  and  he  built  up  all  the  knowl- 
edge gatlieied  by  the  ancient  world  into  one  complete  system. 
Vox  tiie  intellectual  world  of  his  day  he  worked  a  task  not 
nT^Hlrft  that  of  his  pupil  Alexander  in  the  political  world. 
Itfore  than  any  other  of  the  ancients,  too,  he  was  many-sided 
and  modem  in  his  way  of  thinking  (cf.  also  §§  285,  320). 

(Fbr  the  period  after  Alexander,)  During  the  Wars  of  the 
Suooessiony  two  new  philosophical  systems  were  born, — 
XSpicureaniam  and  Stoicism,  Each  called  itself  highly  "  prac- 
tical." Neither  asked,  a#  older  philosophies  had  done,  '<  what 
is  true?"  Stoicism  asked  (in  a  sense  following  Socrates), — 
••What  is  right?"  and  Epicureanism  asked  merely,  "What 
is  expedient?"  One  sought  virtue;  the  other,  happiness. 
3^either  sought  knowledge.  These  two  "schools"  need  a 
.somewhat  fuller  treatment  (§§  316-318). 

316.  Epkums  was  an  Athenian  citizen.     He  taught  that 

^Tery  man  must  pursue  happiness  as  an  end,  but  that  the  highest 

pleasure  was  to  be  obtained  by  a  wise  choice  of  the  refined 

j>leasures  of  the  mind  and  of  friendship,  —  not  by  gratifying 

tile   lower  appetites.     He  advised  temperance  and  virtue  as 

znea.ns  to  happiness ;  and  he  himself  lived  a  frugal  life,  saying 

tlia.t  with  a  crust  of  bread  and  a  cup  of  cold  water  he  could 

-'"^'^al  Zeus  in  happiness.     Under  cover  of  his  theories,  however, 
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aoane  of  his  followers  taught  and  practiced  a  gioesDeBi 
Epicurus  himself  would  have  earnestly  condemaed. 


The  Epicureans  denied  the  supernatural  altogether,  ai 
death  to  be  the  end  of  all  things.  Epicureanism  produce 
lovable  characters,  but  no  exalted  ones. 
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317.  Zeno  the  Stoic  ^  also  taught  at  Athens.     His  followers 

'^side  Yirtue,  uot  happiness,  the  end  of  life.     If  happiness  were 

to  <some  at  all,  it  would  come,  they  said,  as  a  result,  not  as  an 

^^d.    They  placed  emphasis  upon  the  dignity  of  human  nature : 

tl^Q  wise  man  should  be  superior  to  the  accidents  of  fortune. 

The  Stoics  believed  in  the  gods  as  manifestations  of  one 
l^xrine  Providence  that  ordered  all  things  well.  The  noblest 
^bjuaoters  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  world  from  this  time  be- 
longed to  this  sect.  Stoicism  was  inclined,  however,  to  ignore 
^l=^e  gentler  and  kindlier  side  of  human  life ;  and  with  bitter 
'^^turee  it  merged  into  the  philosophy  of  the  Cynics,  of  whom 
'f^^^ogeneSf  with  his  tub  and  lantern,  is  the  great  example.^ 

318.  Hew  Importance  of  Philosophy.  —  Both  Stoics  and  Epi- 
held  to  a  wide  brotherhood  of  man.     Tliis  teaching, 

3  doabty  was  one  result  of  the  union  of  the  world  in  the  new 

meco-Oriental  culture.     Such  a  doctrine  would   have  been 

xithinkable  before  the  battle  of  Arbela.     Moreover,  for  the 

classes,  philosophy  now  took  the  place  of  religion  as  a 

to  life.     The  philosophers  were  the  clergy  of  the  next  few 

nturies  much  more  truly  than  the  priests  of  the  temples  were. 

319.  Libraries  and '"Museums"  (*' Universities")- —The  dos- 
age of  Hellenistic  history  saw  the  forerunner  of  the  modern 

nivenity.  The  beginning  was  made  at  Athens.  Plato  (§  316), 
^  his  will,  left  his  gardens  and  other  property  to  his  followers, 
Tganized  in  a  club.  Athenian  law  did  not  recognize  the  right 
any  group  of  people  to  hold  property,  unless  it  were  a  re- 
l^xgious  body.  Therefore  this  club  claimed  to  be  organized  for 
t:''lie  worship  of  the  Pluses,  who  were  the  patrons  of  literature 
SLT^i  learning;  and  the  name  Museum  was  given  to  the  institu- 
■fcioiL  This  was  the  first  endoived  academy,  and  tlie  first  union  of 
teachers  and  learners  into  a  corporation.^ 


'  Zeno  taught  in  the  paintod  porch  {stod)  ou  the  yorth  aide  of  the  market- 
place: hence  the  name  of  his  philosophy.  See  also  the  description  of  the  map 
^^  Athens  on  page  202.  2  Special  report :  the  stories  of  Diogenes. 

*  A  corporation  is  a  body  of  men  recopuiziMl  ]>y  the  law  as  a  '*  person  "  so 
'*  *■  *■  property  rights  go. 
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The  idea  has  never  since  died  out  of  the  world.    The  model 
and  name  were  used  a  little  later  by  the  Ptolemies  at  Alexan 
dria  in  their  Museum,    This  was  a  richly  endowed  institution 
with  large  numbers  of  students.    It  had  a  great  library  of  over 
half  a  million  volumes  (manuscripts),  with  scribes  to  mak» 
careful  copies  of  them  and  to  make  their  meaning  more  clear:K: 
when  necessary,  by  explanatory  notes.    It  had  also  observ; 
tories  and  botanical  and  zo<)logical  gardens,  with  collections  or 
rare  plants  and  animals  from  distant  parts  of  the  world.     Th« 
librarians,  and  the  other  scholars  who  were  gathered  about  tha 
instituticm,  devoted  their  lives  to  a  search  for  knowledge  anc::^ 
to  teaching;   and  so  they  corresponded  to  the  faculty  of  ^ 
modern  university. 

• 

**The  external  appearance  [of  the  Museum]  was  that  of  a  group  ot 
buildings  which  served  a  common  purpose  —  temple  of  the  Muses,  library. 
porticoeSf  dwellings,  and  a  hall  for  meals,  which  were  taken  together. 
The  inmates  were  a  community  of  scholars  and  poets,  on  whom  the  kiDj 
bestowed  the  honor  and  privilege  of  being  allowed  to  work  at  his 
with  all  imaginable  assistance  ready  to  hand.  .  .  .    The  managing 
was  composed  of  priests,  but  the  most  influential  post  was  that  of  lib 
rian."  —  Holm,  History  of  Greece,  IV,  307. 

One  enterprise,  of  incalculable  benefit  to  the  later  world,  shows  thi 
zeal  of  the  Ptolemies  in  collecting  and  translating  texts.  Alexandria  had 
many  Jews  in  its  population,  but  they  were  coming  to  use  the  Greek 
language.  Philadelphus,  for  their  benefit,  had  the  Hebrew  Scriptures 
translated  into  Greek.  This  is  the  famous  SeptuagirU  translation,  so 
called  from  the  tradition  that  it  was  the  work  of  seventy  scholars. 

320.  Science  made  greater  strides  than  ever  before  in  an 
equal  length  of  time.  Medicine,  surgery,  botany,  and  mechan- 
ics became  real  sciences  for  the  first  time.  Archimedes  of 
Syracuse  discovered  the  principle  of  the  lever,  and  of  specific 
gravity,  and  constructed  burning  mirrors  and  new  hurling 
engines  wliich  made  effective  lege  artillery.^  Euclid^  a  Greek 
at  Alexandria,  building  upon  the  old  Egyptian  knowledge,  pro- 
duced the  geometry  which  is  still  taught  in  our  schools  with 

1  See  Davis'  Readings,  Vol.  H,  No.  27. 
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little  addition.  Eratoslkenea  (bom  276  B.C.),  the  librarian  at 
Alexandria,  wrote  a  Bystematio  work  on  get^raphy,  invented 
delicate  astronomical  instruments,  and  devised  the  present 
vraj  of  measuring  the  oircumference  of  the  earth  —  with 
results  nearly  correct.  A  little  later,  Arigtarchru  taught  that 
tlie  earth  moved  round  the  sun;  and  Hipparchits  calculated 
eclipses,  catalt^ued  the  stars,  wrote  books  on  astronomy,  and 


'Ounded  the  science  of  trigonometry.     Aristotle  had  already 

SiVeo  all  the  proofs  of  the  sphericity  of  the  earth  that  are 

**o>niiioii  in  our  text-books  now  (except  that  of  actual  circum- 

*** ligation)  and  had  cuserted  that  men  couid  probcUtly  reach  Asia 

^f  aailing  weat  Jrom  Europe.     The  scientific  spirit  gave  rise, 

^*^t  to  actual  voyages  of  exploration  into  many  regions ;  and 

'^^ng  discoverers  brought  back  from  northern  regions  what 

~^«Qied  wild  tales  of  icebergs  gleamiug  in  the  cold  aurora  of 

**«  polar  skies. 

^^  ^he  lighthouse  built  by  the  first  Ptolemy  on  the  island  of 

,  *^<*T0»,  in   the   harbor   of  Alexandria,  shows  that  the  new 

^ilization  had  begun   to  make  practical   use  of  science  to 
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advance  human  welfare.     The  tower  rose  325   feet  into  th» 
air,  and  from  the  summit  a  group  of  polished  reflecting  mirro 
threw  its  light  at  night  far  out  to  sea.    It  seemed  to  the  Je 
ish  citizens  of  Alexandria  to  make  real  once  more  the  ol 
Hebrew  story  of  the  Pillar  of  Cloud  by  day  and  of  Fire 
night, —  to  guide  wanderers  on  the  wastes  of  waves.     "ALC 
night,"  said  a  Greek  poet,  "  will  the  sailor,  driving  before  th' 
storm,  see  the  fire  gleam  from  its  top." 


321.   The  Greek  contributions  to  our  civilization  cannot 
named  and   counted,   as   we  did  those  from   the  preceding 
Oriental  peoples.     Egypt  and  Babylon  gave  us  some  very  i 
portant  outer  features,  —  garments,  if  we  choose  so  to  s 
for  tlie  body  of  our  civilization.     But  the  Greeks  gave  us  its  soui 
This  is  the  truth  in  the  noble  sentences  quoted  at  the  he 
of  Greek  history   in  this   volume   (page  96):    "We  are 
Greeks,"   and  "  There  is  nothing  that  moves  in  the  world 
day  that  is  not  Greek  in  origin." 

Because  the  Greek  contributions  are  of  the  spirit,  rathe. 
than  of  the  body,  they  are  harder  to  describe  in  a  brief  su 
mary.    One  supreme  thing,  however,  must  be  mentioned.    Th 
Greeks  gave  us  the  ideal  of  freedom^  regulated  by  self-control^ 
freedom  in  thought,  in  religion,  and  in  politics. 


References  for  Further  Study.  —  Specially  suggested :  Davis* 
Beadings^  Vol.  I,  Nos.  119-125  (19  pages,  mostly  from  Polybios,  Arrian, 
and  Plutarch,  the  three  Greek  historians  of  that  age). 

Additional:  Plutarch's  Lives  (*'Aratus/'  "  Agis,"  **  Cleomenes,** 
**  Philopoemen  "*) ;  Mahaffy's  Alexander's  Empire, 

Exercise.  —  Review  the  various  confederacies,  —  Peloponnesian,  De- 
lian,  Olynthian,  Achaean,  noting  likenesses  and  contrasts.  Review  the 
period  from  Chaeronea  to  the  death  of  Alexander  by  *' catch  words." 


-=:» 
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REVIEW  EXERCISES  ON  PARTS  11  AND  HI 

A.  Fact  Drills  on  Greek  History 

1.  The  clan  should  fonn  a  Table  of  Dates  gradually  as  the  critical 
points  are  reached,  and  should  then  drill  upon  it  until  it  says  itself  as  the 
Alphabet  does.  The  following  dates  are  enough  for  this  drill  In  Greek 
history.    The  table  should  be  filled  out  as  is  done  for  the  first  two  dates. 


776  B.C. 

First  recorded  Olympiad 

338  B.C 

490    " 

Marathon 

222    *» 

406    " 

146    " 

871    " 

2.  Name  in  order  fifteen  battles^  between  776  and  146  b.c,  stating  for 
the  parties,  leaders,  result,  and  importance.  {Such  tables  also 
«^ottW  be  made  by  degrees  as  the  events  are  reached.) 

S.  E^lain  concisely  the  following  terms  or  names:  Olympiads, 
Bphors,  Mycenaean  Culture,  Olympian  Religion,  Amphictyonies,  Sappho. 
C^XL0et  the  class  extend  the  list  several  fold.) 


B,   Topical  Reviews 

This  is  a  good  point  at  which  to  review  certain  **  culture  topics,"  — 
f-^-t  agriculture,  industrial  arts,  life  of  rich  and  poor,  philosophy,  litera- 
tixxie,  art,  religion,  science,  —  tracing  each  separately  from  the  dawn  of 
l&ijstory. 

Hake  a  table  showing  the  chief  divisions  of  Greek  history,  with  sub- 
Aivlaions. 


Jnuci  Cabiak.  —  Tbe  British  MuMum  biut. 


PART   II 

Rome  and  the  West 


PART  IV 

SOME 

The  center  of  our  gtudies,  the  goal  of  our  thoughts^  the  point  to  which 
all  paths  lead  and  the  point  from  which  all  paths  start  again,  is  to  be 
found  in  Borne  and  her  abiding  power.  —  Freeman. 


CHAPTER   XIX 

THE  PLACE  OF  ROME   IN  HISTORY 

322.   Preceding  History.  —  Our  civilization  began  seven  thou- 
sand years  ago  in  the  fertile  valleys  of  Egypt  and  western 
Asia.     Slowly  war  and  trade   spread  it  around  the  eastern 
coasts  of  the  Mediterranean.      But  the  contributions  of  this 
Oriental  civilization  to  the  future  were  mainly  material.     About 
600  B.C.  the  Greeks,  in  their  Aegean  home  and  in  their  many 
settlements  scattered  along  all  the  Mediterranean  coasts,  be- 
^me    the    leaders    in    civilization.      They   made   marvelous 
advance  in  art,  literature,  philosophy,  and  in  some  sciences. 
^^tr  chief  contributions  were  intellectual.     After  about  three 
-"Undred  years,  under  Alexander  the  Great,  they  suddenly  con- 
^^ered  the  East  and  formed  a  Graeco-Oriental  world. 

323.    The  historical  *'  center  of  gravity ''  now  shifted  once  more  to 

West.     The  Italian  peninsula,  west  of  Greece,  had  long  had 

^t:ercourse  with  Hellas  and  the  Orient.    Greek  cities  dotted  its 

.  ^^^them  shores ;  and  its  continuation  —  the  island  of  Sicily  — 

^^^  been  for  centuries  a  battleground  between  Greek  and  Car- 

j^^^grinian.      Italian  cities,  too,  traded  widely  in  the  eastern 

^<iiterranean.      Italy  was  not  a  new  land  to  history;   but, 

il200  B.C.,  it  was  merely  an  outlying  fragment  of  the  world 
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of  history.     Then  it  suddenly  became  the  center  of  historical  tw- 
tereat. 

During  the  three  centuries  between  the  Persian  War 
the  Achaean  League,  one  of  the  Italian  cities  had  been 
into  a  power  which  was  soon  to  become  the  master  of  tht 
world,  and  to  make  new  advances  in  civilization.  This  powe: 
was  Rome, 

324.  Rome  stands  for  government  and  law,  as  distinctly 
Greece  stands  for  art  and  intellectual  culture.  The  master-^ 
work  of  Rome  was  to  make  empire  and  to  rule  it.  The 
Romans  themselves  recognized  this.  Their  poet  Virgi' 
wrote :  — 


*^  Others,  I  grant,  indeed,  shall  with  more  delicacy  mold  the  breath! 
brass  ;    from  marble  draw  the  features  to  the  life  ;    plead  causes  better 
describe  with  a  rod  the  courses  of  the  heavens,  and  explain  the  rising 
stars.     To  rvle  the  nations  with  imperial  sway  he  thy  care,  O  Soma 
These  shall  be  thy  arts  :  to  impose  terms  of  peace,  to  spare  the 
and  to  crush  the  proud." 


Rome  began  as  a  village  of  rude  shepherds  and  peasants  b; 
the  bank  of  the  Tiber.     Her  history  is  the  story  of  the  growtM" 
of  a  village  into  a  city-state,  the  growth  of  that  city-state  in 
a  united  Italy,  and  the  further  growth  of  that  Italy  into  \ 
world-state.     Rome  did  first  for  the  villages  of  its  surroundinf 
hills  what  Athens  did  for  the  villages  of  Attica.     It  went  oi 
to  do  for  all  Italy  what  Athens  had  tried  in  vain  to  do  for  al 
Greece.     Then  it  did  lastingly  for  all  the  Mediterranean  work 
what  Alexander  did  —  for  a  moment  —  for  the  eastern  hal 
Shortly  before  the  birth  of  Christ  it  had  organized  the  fringe, 
of  the  three  continents  bordering  the  Mediterranean  into  oni 
Graeco-Roman  society. 

The  Greeks,  aside  from  their  own  contributions  to  civili 
tion,  had  collected  the  arts  and  sciences  of  all  the  nations 
antiquity.     Rome  2^re8erved  this  common  treasure  of 
and  herself  added  laws  and  institutions  which  have 
all  later  time.     The  Roman  Empire,  says  the  historian  F: 
man,  is  the  central  '^  lake  in  which  all  the  streams  of  anci( 
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history  lose  themselves,  and  which  all  the  streams  of  modem  his- 
tory flow  out  of  J' 

325.  The  Roman  and  the  Greek.  —  It  was  not  Rome's  genius 
in  war,  great  as  that  was,  which  enabled  her  to  make  the  world 
Roman.  It  teas  her  political  wisdom  and  her  organizing  power. 
Xhe  Bomans  were  stern  and  harsh,  but  they  were  also  jiist, 
obedient,  reverent  of  law.  They  were  a  disciplined  people, 
and  they  loved  order.  The  work  of  the  Greeks  and  that  of 
the  Bomans  are  happily  related.  Each  is  strong  where  the  other 
t«  tMiedk,  The  Greeks  gave  us  philosophy  and  art;  the  Ro- 
mans, political  institutions  and  systems  of  law. 

^  *  The  Greeks  had  more  genius ;  the  Romans  more  stability.  .  .  .  They 
Ctihe  Romans]  bad  less  delicacy  of  ])erception,  .  .  .  but  they  had  more 
sobriety  of  character  and  more  endurance.  .  .  .  Versatility  belonged  to 
tlie  Greek,  virility  to  the  Roman."  —  Fisher,  Outlines  of  Universal 
Sistory,  126. 

• 

**  If  it  be  true,  as  is  sometimes  said,  that  there  is  no  literature  which 
rivals  the  Greek  except  the  English,  it  is  perhaps  even  more  true  that  the 
Ang^o-Saxon  is  the  only  race  which  can  be  placed  beside  the  Roman  in 
cresli?e  power  in  law  and  politics.^^  —  George  Burton  Adams. 


CHAPTER   XX 

THE  LAND  AND  THE  PEOPLES 

326.  Meaning  of  the  Name  ''  Italy.*'  —  Modem  Italy,  boun 
by  the  Alps  and  the  sea,  is  made  up  of  two  distinct  halves, 
the  level  valley  of  the  Po  extending  from  east  to  west,  and 
slender  mountainous  peninsula  reaching  from  it  south  into 
Mediterranean.  But  until  about  27  b.c,  the  first  of  these  t 
the  Po  valley,  was  always  considered  part  of  Gaul.  It 
called  Cisalpine  Gaul,  or  Gaul  this  side  the  Alps,  During 
early  Roman  history  the  name  Italy  belonged  not  to  this  vall^^  ey> 
but  only  to  tho  true  jyeninsula  vnth  the  Apennine  range  far  ^ 
backbone.    This  district  is  about  as  large  as  Alabama. 

Like  Greece,  Italy  was  specially  fitted  by  nature  for  t^^B^*® 
work  it  was  to  do.    In  particular,  there  were  three  ways  ™ 

which  its  geography  affected  its  history.    Each  of  these 
for  a  paragraph  (§§  327-329). 

327.  Unity.  —  Italy  was  more  fit  than  Greece  for  i 
union,  which  is  the  only  safe  basis  for  external  empire. 
geographical  divisions  are  larger,  and  less  distinct^  than  the  di 
sions  in  Greece,  and  so  the  inhabitants  were  more  easily  uni 
under  one  government.     The  fertile  plains  were  better  sui 
to  agriculture  and  grazing  than  were  the  lands  of 
while  the  coast  lacked  the  many  harbors  and  the  island-studd 
sea  that  invited  the  earliest  Hellenes  to  commerce.     Civili 
tion  came  somewhat  later ;  but  the  foundations  of  empire  wi 
more  securely  laid. 

328.  Direction  of  the  First  Expansion.  —  Geograpby  del 
mined  also  the  direction  of  Italy's  first  conquests.     The  A 
nines  are  nearer  the  eastern  coast  than  the  western,  and  so, 
the  eastern  side,  the  short  rocky  spurs  and  swift  torrents  1 
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^^eiuselres  quickly  in  the  Adriatic.  The  western  slope  is 
'^^ly  twice  as  broad ;  here  are  rivers  and  fertile  plains,  and, 
^  a  result,  most  of  the  few  harbors  and  the  important  states. 
Thus  Italy  and  Chreece  stood  back  to  hack  (§  85  d).  Greece 
^ed  the  old  Oriental  civilizations.  Italy  faced  west  toward 
pain,  and,  through  Sicily,  toward  Africa.  When  she  was 
^ady  for  outside  work,  she  gave  herself  to  conquering  and 
vilizing  these  western  lands,  inhabited  by  fresh,  vigorous 
copies.  Only  after  this  had  been  accomplished  did  she 
iiie  into  hostile  contact  with  the  (J  raeco-Oriental  world  —  ex- 
pt  for  the  small  Greek  states  in  southern  Italy. 

329.  The  Centxal  Mediterranean  Land.  —  European  culture  be- 
n  in  the  peninsula  which  was  at  once  ''  the  most  European 
European  lands  "  and  also  the  European  land  nearest  to  the 

der  civilizations  of  the  East  (§§  84,  85).  Just  as  naturally, 
B  state  whidi  was  to  unite  and  ride  all  tlie  coasts  of  the  Mediter- 
nean  had  its  home  in  the  central  penimnda  which  divides  that 
land  sea.  When  her  struggle  for  empire  began,  her  central 
isition  enabled  Italy  to  cut  off  the  Carthaginian  power  in 
Plica  and  Spain  from  its  allies  in  the  East  and  to  conquer  her 
emies  one  by  one. 

£xBRci8B. —  Map  study  :  note  that  Liguria^  Gallia  Ciaalpina^  and 
netia  are  outside  the  true  Italy  (§  326)  ;  fix  the  position  of  Etruria, 
iiium,  Campania^  Samnium,  and  the  Sabines;  observe  that  the  Amus 
^mo),  in  Etruria,  the  Tiber,  between  Etruria  and  Latium,  and  the 
Kf,  between  Latium  and  Campania,  are  the  most  important  rivers. 
ieir  basins  were  early  homes  of  culture  in  Italy. 

330.  A  Mingling  of  Races.  —  For  some  centuries  in  the  pe- 
kL  we  are  to  study,  Italy  was  the  mistress  of  the  world.  Be- 
re  that  time,  as  since,  she  had  been  overrun  by  invaders.  In 
ehistoric  times,  the  fame  of  her  fertility  and  beauty  had 
mpted  swarm  after  swarm  of  barbarians  across  the  Alps  and 
e  Adriatic ;  and  already  at  the  opening  of  history  the  land 
Id  a  curious  mixture  of  races. 

331.  Chief  Dlyisions.  —  The  center  of  the  peninsula  was  the 
^me  of  the  Italians,  who  were  finally  to  give  their  language 
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and  law  to  the  wliole  land.  They  fell  into  two  brand"^^^*'- 
The  western  Italians  were  lowlanders,  and  were  called  Lati  -"'■ 
Their  home  waa  in  Latiiim.  The  eastern  and  larger  Bect:^*''' 
of  Italians  weie  highlanders,  and  were  again  subdivided  ic^'** 
Sabines,  Samnites,  Volsuians,  and  so  on. 

The  more  inipoi-tant  of  the  other  tacea  were  the  Gneka    'i 
the  south  and  the  Gaiita  and  Etruscans  in  the  north.    T2ie 


Greeks  (of  Miifjna  (Iraecia)  have  been  referred  to  in  earlier 
pagt^s.  Till'  liiitils  lifld  tlie  ?o  valley.  They  were  merely  a 
jHirtinn  of  tho  (iaiils  from  beyond  the  Alps,  and  remained 
rude  barbariuiiM  until  a  late  ]ieviod. 

The  Klrusciins  wi'ri>  a  tiiyslfrinus  people  — "the  Standing 
riddle  of  liistory."'  At  an  early  time  they  had  held  the  Po  and 
all  the  wisteni  eoast  fmm  the  Alps  to  the  Greek  cities  of  the 
south.  Hut  licfoie  exiw^t  history  begins,  the  Latins  and  the 
Samnitt^rt  of  ('auipania  had  (liniwn  off  their  yoke  and  driven 
them  from  all  lauds  south  of  the  Tiber,  while  the  Gauls  had 
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l>eUed  them  from  the  Po  valley.  Thus  they  had  beeome 
^tricted  to  the  central  district,  Etruria,  just  across  the  Tiber 
>m  the  Latins. 

The  Etruscans  remained,  however,  the  most  civilized  people 
Italy  until  the  Greek  settlements  began.  They  were  mighty 
i  skillful  builders,  as  their  many  interesting  ruins  show, 
ey  had  a  system  of  writing,  and  have  left  multitudes  of 


icriptions,  in  a  languE^e  to  which  scholars  can  tind  no  key. 
ley  became  celebrated  early  for  their  work  in  bronze  and 
u,  and  they  were  tliw  first  people  in  Italy  to  engage  in  com- 
rce.  But  before  they  sent  out  trading  ships  themselves, 
'y  welcomed  those  of  the  Phoenicians,  and  perhaps  those  of 
I  Cretans.  Their  early  tombs  contain  many  articles  of  Egyp- 
s  and  Phoenician  and  early  Greek  workmanship,  brought 
'tn  by  these  early  traders,  who  doubtless  taught  them  many 
8.  The  Etmscann,  in  turn,  were  Rwm»  first  teachers,  before 
•t  task  fell  to  the  (ireeks  of  south  Italy.     Etruscan  builders 
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;  reared  the  walls  of  early  Borne,  drained  her  marshc 
friuged  the  Tiber-side  with  great  quays.  The  Bomaa'i 
(the  toga),  his  house,  his  favorite  ainusenieuts  (the  cruel 
of  the  amphitheater),  and  much  of  his  religion  (espeoia 


divination  and  soothsaying)  were  Etruscan  in  origin; 
from  the  same  source  he  learned  his  unrivaled  power  b 
for  all  time.' 

■  There  Are  many  iurvlvala  of  the  anvlent  Etcuscan  paganlBin  aikd 
tlnn  bhday  among  the  Tuscan  'peanantrr.  The  Boclent  method  of  din 
the  ntll  »[  the  gods  by  examining  the  entrails  of  animals  (offered  In  m 
waa  very  almllar  — even  In  little  details  — to  the  custom  ot  the  old 
ulans.  It  seems  almost  certain  that  this  and  other  BtnucBn  "channi 
bava  come,  In  lome  vay,  from  Babylonia ;  c(.  f  4B. 
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333.  "FnxBunta  of  FoiK«tt«D  P«>plM."  —  BMldM  these  four  great 
'^coi—iiAiiuu,  Greeks,  EtTuacuu,  and  G&ulB — whom  Rome  was  finally 
to  tiue  into  one  sCroDg  sud  noble  natkni,  there  were  also  fragments  of 
Barliet  peoplM  in  ancient  Italy.  Id  the  soutbera  mauot^DS  nere  the 
^Pyglans  ;  III  the  maishes  of  the  northeast,  the  Vetiecl ;  and.  In  the 
oxtrame  northwest,  between  the  Alps  and  the  sea,  the  wild  Llgurtaru. 
These  last  were  rude  hlU-men,  who  had  fought  savagely  for  their  cra^ 
U)d  ckTM  with  Etruscans  and  Gauls,  and  were  long  to  harass  the  Roman 
I^ODS  with  guerilla  warfara.  Later,  they  furoished  Rome  an  admirable 
light  Infaolry. 

333.  Oeognipliical  AdvanUgea  of  Rome.  —  At  first  Rome  -was 
siinply  one  of  many  Italian  towns.  Her  rise  to  greatness 
rested,  in  part,  at  least,  upon  four  geographical  conditions. 

a.  Rome  is  the  central  dty  of  the  peninsida,  and  so  had  advan- 
tages for  consolidating  Italy  like  those  enjoyed  by  Italy  after- 
ward for  unifying  the  Mediterranean  coasts.     It  was  not  by 
accident   that  Mediterranean   do- 
minion  fell  to  the  central  city  of 

the  centroi  peninsula. 

b.  The  Tiber  was  the  one  navi- 
ffaiile  river  of  Italy.  In  old  times 
ships  sailed  up  the  river  to  Rome, 
W^faile  baizes  brought  down  to  her 
wharves  the  wheat  and  wine  of  the 
Uplands.  The  site  had  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  port,  but  was  far 
dough  from  the  coast  to  be  safe 
fi^m    sudden    raids    by    pirates. 

■fhere  is  no  doubt  that  Rome's  greatu^ess  in  Latium  was  largely 
due  to  her  oommercial  site.' 

e.  EaHy  Rome  was  a  "mark  state"  of  the  Latins;  that  is,  it 
hotdered  upon  hostile  peoples.  Just  across  the  Tiber  lay  the 
Etruscans,  and  in  the  eastern  mountains  dwelt  the  Sabines, — 
rude  highlandera,  fond  of  raiding  their  richer  neighbors  of  the 
plains.    JTie  flomaiis  were  the  champions  of  the  Latins  against 


18  a.  striking  account  of  the  Tibet  traffic. 
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both  these  foes.  Thus  they  came  to  excel  the  other  Latins 
war.  Their  position  was  favorable,  also,  to  some  mingling 
tribes ;  and  Roman  traditions  assert  that  such  a  mingling 
take  place  (§  335). 

d,   Rome  was  "  the  city  of  the  seyen  hills,^^    Italian  towns,  li 
the  Greek  (§  103),  had  their  origin  each  in  some  acropolis, 
hill  fortress ;  and  even  in  Latium  there  were  many  settleme 
Uke  Alba  Longa  or  Praeneste,  that  frowned  from  more  form 
able  heights  than  those  held  by  Rome.     BxU  nowhere  ^Ise 
there  m  the  midst  of  a  fertile  plain  a  group  of  hills.     The  imj^ 
tance  of  this  will  be  shown  soon  (§  338). 


For  Fcrther  Reading.  — Davis*  Readings,  Vol.  II,  No.  1,  gives  a 
scription  of  Italy  and  its  peoples  by  an  old  Roman  writer.    An  excelL' 
brief  modern  account  is  to  be  found  in  Howe  and  Leigh,  1-10. 


CHAPTER   XXT 

LS6SNDARY  HISTORY 

The  two  Images  of  this  chapter  are  more  suitable  for  reading 
in  class  than  for  ordinary  recitation. 

334.  Old  Writers  and  Sources.  —  The  Romans  had  po  Homer  ^ 
^or  their  early  civilization;  and  they  did  not  begin  to  write 
^^e  history  of  their  city  until  about  200  b.c,  —  more  than  two 
^^enturies  after  Herodotus  and  Thucydides  wrote  the  history 
^^  Oreece.  Even  then  the  first  histories  were  meager  skele- 
^^^118.  To  make  even  such  a  story  for  the  earlier  centuries  of 
^otnan  life,  the  first  Roman  historians  found  only  two  kinds 
^^  material  —  scant  official  records  and  unreliable  family  chron- 

The  records  compriRed  only  lists  of  mapstrates,  with  brief  notices  of 

^^*'ifeng  events  and  of  peculiar  phenomena,  like  an  eclipse.     Even  these 

^^^■^^en  records  had  been  destroyed  up  to  the  year  390  b.c.  (when  the 

'^^ixls  sacked  the  city),  and  had  been  restored,  imperfectly,  from  memory. 

The  great  clans  fed  their  pride  by  family  histories,  and  especially  by 

^■^t.orical  funeral  orations  (§  397)  ;  but  these  were  all  based  upon  oral 

lition,  which  was  readily  distorted  by  inventions  and  wild  exaggera- 

},  to  suit  family  glory. 


^rom  such  sources,  early  in  the  second  century  b.c,  Fahiua 

fetor  (§  624)  wrote  the  first  connected  history  of  Rome.     He 

his  successors  (mostly  Greek  slaves  or  adventurers)  trimmed 

patched  their  narratives  ingeniously  to  get  rid  of  gross 

^  Some  modern  scholars,  however,  believe  that  there  mast  have  been  a 

^^opiotis  ballad  literature  among  the  people,  from  which  early  historians  could 

^'^w.    Macaalay's  Laps  of  Ancient  Rome  was  an  attempt  to  reproduce  such 

*^^lads  as  Macaulay  thought  must  once  have  existed.    A  criticism  of  this 

^ea  may  be  found  in  Ihne's  Early  Rome,  18, 19. 
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inconsistencies,  filled  the  many  gaps  by  borrowing  freely  fnc 
incidents  in  Greek  history,  and  so  produced  an  attractive  ston 
These  early  works  are  now  lost;  but,  two  hundred  years  lata 
they  furnished  material  for  Livy  and  Dionysius,  whose  accouiE 
of  the  legendary  age  were  accepted  as  real  history  ^  until  aftl 

1800  A.D. 

335.    Legends  of  Regal  Rome. — According  to  the  legendary  8tor< 
Rome  was  ruled  from  753  to  510  b.c.  by  seven  successive  kings.    U 
founder,  Romulus^  was  the  son  of  Mars  (Grod  of  War)  and  of  a  La^ 
princess.     As  a  babe  he  had  been  exposed  to  die,  but  was  preserved  tm 
suckled  by^  wolf.     He  grew  up  among  rude  shepherds ;  with  their  s 
he  built  a  city  on  the  Palatine  Mount  above  the  old  woirs  den ;  here 
gathered  about  hirn  outlaws  from  all  quarters,  and  these  men  seized  ^ 
daughters  of  a  Sabine  tribe  for  wives.     This  led  to  war,  and  finally^ 
the  union  of  the  Romans  and  the  Sabines,  who  then  settled  upon  on^ 
the  neighboring  hills.     Romuhis  organized  the  people  into  tribes,  curS 
and   clans ;   appointed  a  Senate  ;   conquered  widely  ;   and  was  fiuaa 
taken  up  to  heaven  by  the  gods  in  a  thunderstorm,  or,  as  some  thou^ 
was  killed  by  jealous  aristocrats.     Numa^  the  next  king,  elected  aft^ 
year's  interregnum,  established  religious  rites,  and  gave  laws  and  arta- 
peace,  which  were  taught  him  by  the  nymph  Egeria  in  a  sacred  grove 
night.     Tullus  Ilostilius,  a  warlike  conqueror,  is  a  shadowy  Romul 
and  Ancus  Marcius  is  a  faint  copy  of  Numa.    The  fifth  king  was  TVirge- 
the  Firsts  an  Etruscan  adventurer,  who  was  succeeded  by  Servius  Tulli'^ 
son  of  a  slave  girl.     Servius  reorganized  the  government,  and  was  ^ 
lowed  by  a  second  Tarquin,  Tarquin  the  Proud^  whose  oppression  led 
his  expulsion  and  to  the  establishment  of  a  Republic.    The  last  ihm 
sovereigns  were  **  tyrants"  in  the  Greek  sense.    They  favored  the  co.:: 
mon  people  (the  plebs)  against  the  aristocratic  patricians,  extended  t^ 
sway  of  Rome,  and  constructed  great  and  useful  works. 

336.  Modem  Scholars  and  these  Legends.  —  To  scholars  - 
the  time  of  the  American  Revolution,  Romulus  and  Tarqu" 
were  as  real  as  Queen  Elizabeth  or  Christopher  Coliimbctf 
Early  in  the  nineteenth  century,  however,  scholars  began  W 
inquire  into  inconsistencies  in  the  Roman  narrative.  Succ 
investigation  soon  forced  the  world  to  give  up  the  old  history 

1  Livy  himself  spoke  modestly  of  the  unreliability  of  much  of  his  materi.  - 
for  the  early  period ;  but  later  writers  repeated  his  story  without  his  caotiootf 
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^o  one  DOW  regards  the  stories  of  the  kings  as  history.  In- 
deed, no  one  pretends  to  know  more  than  a  general  outline  of 
Roman  history  before  390  b.c.  ;  and  for  a  century  after  that 
da^te  the  details  are  very  uncertain.  Since  1900  a.d.,  however, 
excavations  have  taught  us  much.    The  opinions  of  modern 

scholars  regarding  this  early  period  will  be  stated  briefly  in 

the  next  chapter. 


CHAPTER   XXII 

CONCLUSIONS  ABOUT  ROME  UNDER  THE  KINGS 

THE   GROWTH   OF  THE  CITY 

337.  Early    Latium    contained    thirty    Latin    tribes, 
settled  around  some  hill-fort.     At  first,  Rome  was  by  no 
the  most  important  of  these  centers.     In  the  early  days 
leading  settlement  was  Alba  Longa  (the  Long  White  Cit^« 
which  was  the  head  of  a  rude  Latin  union,  —  like  a  Greek 
phictyony  (§  119),  but  somewhat  more  political  in  character, 

338.  The  Union  of  the  Seven  Hills  at  Rome.  —  The  oldest  ps 
of  Rome  seems  to  have  been  a  settlement  on  the  crest  of 
Palatine,  a  square  hill  and  the  central  one  of  the  group  of  h 
hills  on  the  south  side  of  the  Tiber.     Some  village  had  h( 
a  place  there  from  the  Stone  Age  of  the  Ldtins,  —  at  least 
years  before  Christ,  —  and  it  is  still  possible  to  trace  solic^^    ^^y 
built  walls  of  this  "  square  town "  belonging  to  a  prehisto  ^■•nc 
date.^     This  citadel  served  as  a  military  outpost  of  the  Laticrr  ns, 
to  hold  the  Tiber  frontier  against  the  Etruscans  on  the  noi^^*^^ 
bank. 

Early  settlements  were  made  also  on  at  least  two  other  ^' 

the  seven  hills, —  the  Quirinal  and  the  Caelian.     Roman  t        ^^ 
dition  says  that  one  of  these  towns  was  founded  by  an  invfc^-^'^' 
ing  tribe  of  Sabines,  and  the  other  by  a  conquering  Etruso-  -*^ 
tribe.     No  doubt,  there  was  a  long  period  of  war  between  t        *^^ 
three  hill-forts,  with  occasional  truces,  during  which  the  towrr^^^^^^^^*^" 
men  met  for  trade  on  the  common  ground  of  the  marshes  betwe« 
the  hills.     Finally,  the  three  settlements  were  united  into  o: 
state,  with  the  tribes  on  an  equal  footing,  one  with  another. 


1  The  historic  Romans  believed  that  their  city  was  founded  In  753  B.C., 
they  dated  all  events  from  that  year.  Excavations  show  that  they  m 
have  claimed  much  greater  antiquity. 
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Then  the  low  ground  between  these  hills  became  the  place 
for  political  aasemblies  (Comitium),  and  for  the  common  market 
place  (Forum) ;  and  the  steep  Capitoline,  a  little  to  one  aide, 


Cludd(Ari). 
Tsmple  or  Jnpllrr  iV*\ 
"  Qiura  of  tha  Tirquli 


"*CBme  the  common  citadel.  The  later  kings  {the  "  tyrants  " 
I**Pliap8)  drained  the  marshes  and  inclosed  all  the  seven  hills 
^^ithin  one  wall,  taking  in  also  much  open  space  for  further  city 
S'*0-wth.  Until  a  few  years  ago,  the  remains  of  a  great  drain 
vCttoacn  Maxima)  and  of  a  massive  wall  were  thought  to  h&- 
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long  to  these  early  works ;  but  they  are  uow  supposed  to  b«*  of 
latwr  date,  replaciug  the  nider  structures  of  the  kings.     "The 


StMALLFD  Waui.  "K  Skkviitei.    ThiB  Wall  w!>H  tliirtpou  feet  thick  and  3^^ 
(cct  liiiih.    I)  iHiiisisiuil  lit  a  Iiiif;«  rampart  iif  eartli,  (acnl  on  each  itid«  t"*^^ 
nnll  o[  inimeiian  stunes  tilted  (•iKellicr  witlumt  mortar.     A  part  nt  ' 
cnlussiil  gtriU'tun."  Las  rwi'ntly  hneu  uncovered  iin  the  Avi>iitine. 


present  remains,  however,  belong  to  ii  very  early  period,  i 
are  pictured  in  tliese  pages. 


Tlic>galn  from  tills  in 
the  l(ta«l  o[  it,  Kiirlv  s 
beginnlDga  of  ch.iu^>   i 


)t  merely  in  physical  powpr.  That  ^ 
fi'iIiTi'it  riKi<lly  by  ciiKtom.  BO  tbat  ^ 
L^ivably  sUiw,     In  Rome,  ihe  union 
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^*^iiict  80c[etlea  broke  this  bondage  at  a  period  far  earlier  than  c 

««i8ity  compelled  ibe  three  tribes  to  adopt  broader  Tiews  o(  their  re- 
^^wna  toward  ooe  auotber.  Tbe;  became  accuatonied  to  variety  of  Ciu- 
^^■na,  ud  they  foimd  how  to  live  together  peaceably  even  when  their 
J^Aja  differed.  Compromige  took  the  place  ol  iofleiible  cnstoni.  TTiui 
^^ifan  the  proetM  ofaitoclation  that  wu  lattr  to  vniu  Italy,  and  Home 
^^''au  atarted  npon  the  development  at  her  marvelous  system  of  law. 


Cr-OACA  HAxmA,    As  it  appeared  before  a  raceet  rosturaclon. 

339.  Orcnrtli  beyoDd  the  Walls.  —  The  territory  of  the  city 
Tziust  still  have  been  for  a  while  oaly  a  narrow  strip  along  the 
river,  -limited  on  every  side  by  the  stream  or  by  the  lands  of 
other  towns.  But  before  the  year  500  b.c,  war  with  the 
TieigbboriDg  Sabines,  Etruscans,  and  Latins  had  produced 
great  expansion.  Romf  had  come  to  hold  a  thii-d  of  Latium  and 
to  control  the  whole  south  bank  of  the  Tiber  from  the  sea  to  the 
AighianAs  (about  eighteen  miles  either  way  from  the  city). 
A.t  the  Tiber  mouth,  Oatia,  the  first  Roman  colony,  had  beeu 
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founded  for  a  port ;  and,  on  the  7io7'th  side  of  the  river,  K<3in6 
had  seized  Mount  Janicxdum  and  fortified  it  against  the  EfcTU** 
cans.  Several  of  the  conquered  Latin  towns  had  been  r^»-^ 
and  their  inhabitants  brought  to  Rome.  Even  Alba  Ixz^^^ 
had  been  destroyed,  and  Rome  had  succeeded  to  the  heaX  '^^^ 
of  the  Latin  confederacy. 


V '■< 
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340.  Homes.  —  The  first  Romans,  when  not  fighting, 
farming  or  sliepherding  their  flocks.    Their  life  was  plain  . 
simple.    Their  houses  were  like  those  of  the  primitive  peopl 
about  the  Mediterranean  (§  95),  —  small  huts,  often  only 
room,  with  no  chimney  or  window.     The  open  door  and   -t*-""    , 
opening  in  the  peaked  roof  let  out  the  smoke  from  the  hea^*^^®*^ 
fire,  and  let  in  light.    Daylight  entered  through  the  open  do  -E*'  ^ 
and  a  slight  cavity  directly  below  the  roof-opening  received  '     -E>^ 
rain. 

341.  Religion  centered  about  the  home  and  the  daily 
For  each  house  the  door  had  its  protecting  god  «/ani»,  tr- 
faced,  looking  in  and  out;  and  each  hearth  fire  had  the  godd*  -t> -^^^® 
Vesta,  When  the  city  grew  powerful,  it  had  a  city  Jiin*^'  a^^awft 
and  a  city  Vesta.  In  the  itncient  round  temple  of  Vesta,  •"  «-•>  " 
holy  fire  of  the  city  wiis  kept  always  bright  by  the  priestess^  "^^^^^ 
{VestalVirgins),  who  had  to  keep  pure  in  thought  and  act,  tH^  ^^ 
they  might  not  pollute  its  purity.  For  the  fire  to  go  out,  ^^  -*•*  ^ 
be  defiled  in  any  way,  would  mean  disaster  or  ruin  for  the  ci'  i  ^^>city 

Next  to  tho  house  gods  came  the  gods  of  the  farm:   TeUt-t'^^^us 
(Earth),  the  deity  in  the  soil ;  Saturn,  the  god  of  sowing;  Cer**^^  ^res, 
the  goddess  who  made  the  grain  grow ;    Venus,  another  gu^  ^^Jod- 
dess  of  fruitful ncss;  and  Terminus,  a  god  who  dwelt  in  ea-^^^^" 
boundary  pillar,  to  preserve  the  bounds  of  the   farm — anr^^ -^4^ 
later,  to  guard  the  lx)undaries  of  the  state. 

The  early  Romans  had  also  an  ancestor  worship  at  each  fan— *'^' 
ily  tomb,  and  each  Latin  tribe  had  its  ancestral  or  at  least  Sfc-  ^^ 
patron  deity.  The  war-god,  Mars,  father  of  the  fabled  Ro^c:^^^"^" 
ulus,  was  the  special  god  of  Rome.     At  the  head  of  all  t^^-*^^^ 
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^bal  gods  of  Latiiun  stood  Jupiter  (Father  Jove) ;  and  when 
<ome  became  the  ceDtral  Latin  power,  Jupiter  became  the  oea- 
-X  of  the  Roman  religion. 

The  later  Romans  borrowed  some  of  the  Greek  stories  about 
^e  gods,'  to  establish  a  sort  of  relatioDship  among  thetr 
^ties;  but  they  lacked  imagination  and  poetic  feeling,  and 


3ej  could  not  create  a  rich  and  beautiful  mytholc^y,  as  the 
rreeks  bad  done. 

The  Soman  gods  were  less  like  men  than  the  Greek  gods 
"ere.  They  remained  v^;ue  and  misty.  In  consequence  Bo- 
UQ  religion  seems  to  us  a  "  dreary  round  of  ceremonies,"  with 
ttle  of  adoration,  no  poetry,  and  no  love.  As  a  matter  of 
■nidenoe,  the  will  of  the  gods  was  sought  out  by  a  study  of 
Riens.  Worship  consisted  of  a  strict  observance  of  ceremo 
'es.  Divine  favor  could  be  lost  by  failure  to  use  precise 
satures  in  a  service,  or  by  the  omission  or  addition  of  a  single 
Ofd.  On  the  other  hand,  the  intricacies  of  the  worship  had 
'tnewhat  the  value  of  a  conjurer's  charm.  If  the  ceremony 
*S  carried  through  in  the  proper  manner,'  it  almost  compelled 
e  aid  of  the  gods. 
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342.   Pontiffs  and  Augurs.  —  Under  these  conditions  th^^^^^ 


grew  up  in  Rome  (as  in  other  Italian  towns)  two  impor 
"  colleges  "  of  city  priests/ — pontiffs  and  migurs, 

a.   The  pontiffs  had  general   oversight   of    the    state 
ligion;  and  they  were  also  the  guardians  of  human  scien 
Their  care  of  the  exact  dates  of  religious  festivals  made  thi 
the  keepers  of  the  calendar  and  of  the  rude  records  of 
city  (§334).     They  had  oversight  also  of  weights  and  mci 
ures ;  and  they  themselves  described  their  knowledge  as  " 
science  of  all  things  human  and  divine." 

h.  The  gods  at  Rome  manifested  their  will  not  by  oracles  t^^  but 
by  omens,  or  auspices.  These  auspices  were  sought  especially  ^^C^  ^^ 
the  conduct  of  birds,  and  in  the  color  and  size  of  the  entra^^^^ils 
of  animals  (§331,  note).  The  interpretation  of  such  sig^^.  gos 
became  a  kind  of  science,  in  the  possession  of  a  college  of 

augurs. 

343.  Political  Value.  —  The  Roman  religion  became  a  migMK'  ihty 
political  instrument.  No  public  act  (vote,  election,  or  batt  .;r#"'=tle) 
could  be  begun  without  divine  approval.  If  the  gods  w^  -^rfere 
properly  consulted  concerning  a  proposed  measure  and  h^r"^  "^ 
manifested  their  approval,  then,  the  Romans  felt,  they  w^^^'*^'^ 
under  obligation  to  see  it  carried  through.* 

The  thrifty  Roman  mind  drove  hard  bargains,  too,  with  ti^'  * 
gods. .  The  soothsayers  called  for  fresh  animals  until  the  ^  ^^\ 
trails  gave  the  signs  desired  by  the  ruling  magistrate,  ar*-^^^^^ 
then  the  gods  were  just  as  much  bound  as  if  they  had  sho'^^^^^ 
favor  at  the  first  trial.  The  sky  was  watched  until  the  desirf^'^  ^^^ 
birds  did  appear,  and,  in  the  later  periods,  tame  birds  were  ke^^^  ^®P 
to  give  the  required  indications. 

The  priests  and  augurs,  too,  were  the  servants  of  the  sta10'-^^ 
not  its  masters.     They  did  not  make  a  distinct  hereditary  cl 
but  were  themselves  warriors  and  statesmen ;  and,  as  priesi 
they  acted  only  at  the  command  of  the  civil  magistrate.     Tt    ■ — ^^ 

1  A  *'  coUege  "  is  simply  a  "  collection  "  of  persons.    The  memben  of 
college  held  office  for  life,  and  themselves  filled  vacancies  in  their  nmnber. 
'  Monro's  Source  Book,  !(>,  illustrates  this  point. 
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^Surs  sought  DO  omen,  and  made  no  announcement,  except 
^yxen  directed  to  do  so.* 

3M.  Patricians  and  Plebeians. — The  descendants  of  the 
i^ginal  three  tribes  (§  338)  formed  "  the  Roman  people,"  in 

strict  sense.  The  tribesmen  were  patridaris  (men  '^with 
aethers  ").  For  a  long  time,  they  were  the  only  citizens  —  along 
^'ith  the  clans  and  families  whom  they  "  adopted  "  f roip  time  to 
L  me.     They  alone  could  vote  or  hold  office  or  sue  in  the  courts. 

But,  like  the  Greek  cities,  Italian  cities  contained  many 
on-citizeixs.  In  Rorye  this  class  was  especially  large,  partly 
ecause  t&e  city  had  brought  within  its  walls  many  clans  from 
onquered  cities,  and  partly  because  adventurers  and  refugees 
bkronged  naturally  to  a  prosperous  coinraercial  center.  These 
on-citizens  were  plebeians  (or  the  plebs).  Some  of  them 
rcre  rich ;  but  none  of  them  had  any  part  in  the  religion,  or 
^w,  or  politics  of  the  city.  They  could  not  intermarry  with 
itiizens.  Policy  and  custom  required  the  city  to  protect  their 
^ves  and  property  ;  but  they  had  no  absolute  security 
Kainst  an  unscrupulous  patrician.  Tfieir  striufgle  to  win  rights 
»^d  privileges  makes  the  early  political  history  of  Rome. 

345.  Patrician  society  was  organized  in  families^  dans 
Spates),  and  curias, 

0.  The  family  counted  far  more  than  in  Greece.  The 
toman  father  had  a  peculiar  power  over  his  sons  and  grand- 
c>n8  as  long  as  he  lived,  even  when  they  were  grown  men  and 
>^rhaps  in  the  ruling  offices  of  the  city.  When  his  son  took 
^  wife,  she,  too,  leaving  her  own  family,  came  under  his  con- 
•^ol.  His  own  daughters  passed  by  marriage  from  his  hand 
Wilder  that  of  some  other  house-father.  Roman  law  recognized 
lo  relationship  through  females.  The  father  ruled  his  house- 
hold, and  the  households  of  his  male  descendantSy  as  priest, 
^dge,  and  king.  He  could  sell,  or  slay,  his  wife,  unmarried 
^^Ughter,  grown-up  son,  or  son's  wife ;  and  all  that  was  theirs 
^^  his.     No  appeal  lay  from  him  to  any  higher  judge.     In 

Munro's  Source  Book,  12,  has  a  good  iUustration  of  the  power  of  augara. 
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practice,  however,  the  father  was  influenced  somewhat  by 
relatives  and  by  public  opinion  and  religious  feeling.    A  c 
was  declared  accursed  if  he  sold  a  married  son  into  slav^— eiy, 
though  no  law  could  punish  him.     It  is  a  curious  fact  t        -hat, 

despite  the  legal  slavery  of  women,  the  Roman  matrons  hy ^  a 

dignity  and  public  influence  unknown  in  Greece. 

b.  The  Roman  gentes  correspond  to  the  Greek  clans.  In 
patrician  Rome  there  were  300  of  these  units. 

c.  The  300  clans  were  grouped  in  30  curias,^  In 
historical  times,  the  curias  were  the  most  important  divii 
of  the  people,  both  for  worship  and  for  government.  £ach  ci 
possessed  its  own  religious  festivals,  its  own  priest,  its  ten  iple 
and  sacred  hearth.  In  the  political  Assembly  of  the  pec  ^ple 
the  curia  was  the  unit  for  voting. 

346.  The  patrician  government  had  three  parts,  —  k  '^^ing, 
Senate,  and  Assembly  (as  in  Homeric  Greece).  The  l^^hig 
stood  to  the  state  as  the  father  to  the  family,  and  was  so^  ™®- 
what  more  important  than  the  early  Greek  kings  were. 

The  Senate  seems  to  have  been  originally  a  council  of  the  —300 
chiefs  of  the  clans.  In  historic  Rome  it  long  kept  the  num^^^' 
300,  but  the  kings  won  the  power  to  fill  vacancies.  The  Sei^^***® 
could  advise  the  king,  and  it  could  veto  any  change  in  old  cust^^^^^ 


When  a  king  died  before  his  successor  had  been  appointed,  there  ^T** 
an  interregnum  ("interval  between  kings").  The  Senators  role^^^  ^ 
turns,  for  five  days  each,  as  Wer-reges  (**  kings  for  an  interval**}.  ""^  *^* 
first  inter-rex  was  chosen  bv  lot.     Each  one  then  named  his  soooei^^^'^'* 


and  any  one  after  the  first  could  nominate  a  permanent  king.     No  elec0^'^^ 
could  take  place  except  upon  such  nomination.    Each  inter-rez  for       '^ 
brief  rule  kept  the  kingly  power  in  full. 

The  Assembly  was  a  meeting  of  the  patricians  in  curias. 
met  only  at  the  call  of  the  king.     Its  approval  was 
for  offensive  war  and  for  any  change  in  old  customs,'  and  :. 


^  These  precise  fifi^ares  Augj^est  that  there  had  been  some  artifidal 
ment  of  these  natural  units  —  such  as  that  ascribed  to  Romalus.  , 

*  Early  societies  have  very  little  law-making.    ThU  proceai  of  definlS^  "^tJi 
changing  an  old  custom,  on  rare  occasions,  corresponds  to  modem  leglilaC 
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adoption  of  new  clans ;  and,  after  an  interregnuiu,  it  elected 
^ing  on  tfhe  nomination  of  some  inter-rex.  The  early 
sembly  did  not  debate :  it  only  listened  to  the  king's  words. 

TWO   PREHISTORIC   REVOLUTIONS 

Ii7.  Plebeians  gain  Some  Rights.  —  The  first  great  change 
the  Roman  government  was  the  partial  admission  of  the 
beians.  Legend  asserts  that  this  was  the  work  of  Servius. 
tainly  the  change  was  connected  with  a  reform  of  the 
nan  army. 

^iginally,  the  army  was  made  up  of  "  the  Roman  people  " 
;he  patricians  and  their  immediate  dependents.  But  as 
plebeians  grew  in  numbers,  the  king  needed  their  service 
var.  Toward  the  close  of  the  period  of  the  kings,  Rome 
I  a  city  of  eighty  thousand  or  one  hundred  thousand  people. 
x>rding  to  %he  legend,  Servius  called  upon  eighteen  hundred 
:he  wealthiest  citizens  to  serve  as  cavalry  {cquitea  or  knights)^ 
I  then, for  infantry  service,  divided  all  other  landowners, 7)/f?/>e- 
and  patriciwi,  into  five  classes,  according  to  their  wealth. 
eight  thousand  had  property  enough  so  that  they  could  he 
aired  to  provide  themselves  with  complete  armor.  They 
de  the  front  ranks  of  the  phalanx.  Behind  them  stood  the 
ond  and  third  classes,  less  completely  equipped,  but  still 
king  as  "  heavy-armed.''  The  poorer  fourth  and  fifth 
sses  served  as  light-armed  troops.  Each  of  the  five  classes 
J  subdivided  into  centuries,  or  companies  of  100  men  each, 
all  there  were  193  centuries,  —  a  fighting  force  of  nearly 
)00  men. 

n  early  society  the  obligation  to  fight  and  the  right  to  vote 
together  (cf.  §  137).  Questions  of  peace  and  war  and  the 
jtion  of  military  officers  were  naturally  referred  to  the  war 
t  Thus,  gradually  the  army  of  centuries  became  in  peace 
Assembly  of  Centuries,  wliich  took  to  itself  all  the  political 
irers  of  the  old  Assembly  of  Curias. 

MS.  Aristocratic  Character  Maintained. — The  army  grad- 
ly  changed  its  form,  but  the  political  Assembly  of  Centuries 
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crystallized  in  the  original  shape.     In  this  way,  the  patriais^ns 
maintained  most  of  th^ir  power.     As  the  population  increa.8^<f, 
the. poorer  classes  grew  in  numbers  faster  than  the  rich;     ^«/ 
they  did  not  gain  political  weight  because  the  number  of  oen- 
turies  was  not  changed.     The  centuries  of  the  lower  daseesaanK 
to  contain  many  more  than  a  hundred  men  each^  while  those  q/*  i^ 
knights  and  first  cla^s  contained  far  less;  but  each  century ^  X^^ 
or  akeletony  still  counted  one  vote,  , 

Thus  the  knights  and  the  first  dass  (98  of  the  193  centuries), 
even  after  they  had  come  to  be  a  small  minority  of  the  people? 
coxild  outvote  all  the  rest.  They  still  voted  first,  too,  just  a^ 
when  they  stood  in  the  front  ranks  for  battle ;  and  so  often- 
times they  settled  a  question  without  any  vote  at  all  by  tHe 
other  classes.  And  since  the  knights  and  the  first  class  mvLst 
have  remained  largely  patrician,  it  is  clear  that  in  disputiC8 
between  the  patricians  and  plebeians  the  aristocratic  par'tJ 
could  rule. 

None  the  less  it  was  a  great  gain  that  the  position  of  a  ixl 
was  fixed,  not  by  birth  and  religion,  but  by  his  wealth. 
aiTangement  of  the  centuries  still  prevented  complete  politi^^-^ 
equality ;  hut  the  first  great  harrier  agaijtst  the  rise  of  democrC^ 
was  hroken  down, 

349.  "  T3n*ant8."  —  A  second  great  change  took  place  about  til^^ 
year  500.  This  was  the  disappearance  of  kingship.^  Probal>^^ 
many  more  than  seven  kings  ruled  at  Rome.  The  last  tH*"^^ 
(as  the  legends  suggest)  were  probably  "  tyrants,"  supported 
by  the  plebeians  against  the  patricians.  Thus  the  overthro^^ 
of  kingship  seems  to  have  been  an  aristocratic  victory. 

350.  Expulsion  of  the  "Tyrants."  —  The  later  Romans  '^ 
lieved  that  the  last  Tarquin  oppressed  the  people  and  that  '^^^ 
cruel  deeds  of  his  son  finally  roused  the  people  to  fury,  so  tbs* 
they  drove  the  family  from  Rome,  abolished  the  kingship,  aJ*"* 
in  place  of  a  king  for  life,  chose  two  consuls  for  a  year.  T^'* 
revolution  is  ascribed  to  the  year  510,  —  the  same  year  i** 
which  the  Pisistratids  were  finally  driven  from  Athens.    Bu* 

1  Compare  these  early  revolutious  with  those  at  AtbenB  ({{  134-137). 
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while  the  Greek  story  is  strictly  historical,  the  Roman  is  mere 
legend.    In  after  centuries  the  Romans  hated  the  name  king, 
and  the  feeling  was  created  largely  by  the  stories  of  Tarquin's 
cruelty.    Probably,  however,  these  stories  were  the  inventions 
of  the  aristocrats    long    after  the  "expulsion."^     Certainly 
"king"  did  not  at  once  become  a  detested  name.     At  Rome, 
as  at  Athens  (§  134),  there  remained  a  king-priest  (rex  sacro- 
rum),  whose  wife  also  kept  the  title  of  queen  (regina).     The 
legends  themselves  represent  another   Tarquin   (Lucius  Tar- 
quinius  Collatinus)  as  one  of  the  first  two  consuls ;  nor  is  there 
any  evidence  that  at  first  the  consuls  ruled  only  for  one  year. 
AH  that  we  really  know  is,  that,  in  prehistoric  Rome,  t?ie  aris- 
tocratic patricians  in  some  way  reduced  and  finally  abolished 
kingship, 

**  The  struggle  was  doubtless  longer  and  sharper,  and  the  new  consti- 
tution more  gradually  shaped,  than  tradition  would  have  us  believe. 
Possibly,  too,  this  revolution  at  Rome  was  but  part  of  a  wide-spreading 
"^ave  of  change  in  Latium  and  central  Italy,  similar  to  that  which  in 
Greece  swept  away  the  old  heroic  monarchies."  — Pklham,  Outlines  of 
^^>nian  History,  41. 

• 

351.  The  Consuls  have  been  called  ^^  joint  kings  for  one  yearJ^ 
The  kingship  had  become  elective,  and  it  was  divided  between 
^^o  men.  The  term  of  office,  too,  was  finally  limited  to  one 
y^r.  But  for  that  year  the  new  consuls  were  "  kings,^'  nearly 
^^  full.  They  called  and  dissolved  Assemblies  at  will.  They 
^one  could  propose  measures  or  nominate  magistrates.  They 
filled  vacancies  in  the  Senate.  They  ruled  the  city  in  peace, 
^nd  commanded  the  army  in  war. 

352.  Practical  Checks.  —  In  practice,  however,  three  impor- 
^t  checks  appeared  upon  the  power  of  the  consuls.  (1)  Either 
Consul  might  find  any  of  his  acts  absolutely  forbidden  by  his 

^  Stodents  should  tell  some  of  these  stories  as  they  are  given  in  Livy :  for 
^stance,  Lake  Regillus,  Brutus  and  his  sons,  Horatius  at  the  Bridge,  aud  the 
^orsenna  anecdotes.  The  second  and  third  of  these  are  reproduced  in  Davis' 
^^adings^  Vol.  11,  Nos.  7  and  8.  This  is  a  good  place  for  the  student,  who  has  not 
^(ore  done  so,  to  become  acquainted  with  Macaulay*s  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome. 
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colleague.     (2)  When  they  laid  down  their  office,  they  beca.  j^nnp 
responsible  to  the  centuries  and  the  courts  for  their  past  acz^'t:;^. 
(3)  Their  short  term  made  them  dependent  upon  the  advice      of 
the  permanent  Senate,  —  against  whose  will  it  became  aim.   «st 
impossible  for  them  to  act. 

A  fourth  limitation  was  less  important.     The  kings  had  held  powo 
life  and  death,  without  appeal ;  but  one  of  the  early  consals,  Vale 
Pfthlicolaj  Hecunni  a  law  that  if  a  consul  condemned  a  citizen  to  d 
he  must  permit  an  appeal  to  the  Assembly  —  except  in  war,  when 
kept  the  old  power  in  full. 

353.  The  Senate's  Gain.  —  Moreover,  the  relation  of  *e 
Senate  to  a  one-year  consul  was  veiy  different  from  its  old 
subordinate  relation  to  a  life-king.  The  king  had  been  j^^«al- 
ous  of  its  powers;  the  fonsuFs  highest  ambition  was  to  S^^ 
into  its  ranks.  Its  advice  became  more  and  more  a  comma— —"<1» 
until,  in  fact,  it  became  the  main  part  of  the  government. 

354.  The    Dictatorship. —  In  time  of  peril,  the  division 
}>()wer  b(itween  two  consuls,  with  the  possibility  of  a  deadh 
might  easily  be  fatal  to  the  city.     The  remedy  was  found 
temporary  revivals  of  the  old   kingship   under  a  new   nai 
Either  consul,  at  the  request  of  the  Senate,  might  apj 
a  dicjtiUor.      This  officer  was  absolute  master  of  Rome, 
that  his  term  of  office  could  not  exceed  six  months.     He 
the  two  consuls  in  one,  with  half  their  length  of  office. 
had  power  of  life  and  death  in  the  city  as  in  the  army ; 
he  could  not  be  (piestioned  for  his  acts  even  when  he  had  h 
down  his  powers.     He  could  noU  hou^.very  nominate  a 


For  FrRTUER   liKADiNt;.  —Davis'  Bladings,  Vol.  II,  Nos.  2-6,  ill 
trate  various  phases  of  Roman  religion  ;  Pelham's  Outline^y  16-17,  t 
of  the  proofs  of  separate  settlements  on  the  seven  hills. 

Additional  readini^s  of  value  on  the  matter  of  this  chapter  may 
found  in  Ihne's  Early  Home,  chs.v-ix.  Tighe's  Roman  ConMitution, 
ii-iii,  Fowler's  City  Stair,  ohs.  ii-iii.     Students  are  advised  to  read  oi 
these.    The  best  treatment  of  the  consulship  is  Ihne^s  iS^aWy  Borne, 
z-xii. 
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CHAPTER   XXIII 

CLASS   STRUGGLSS  IN  TH£  REPUBLIC,   610-867  B.C. 

155.  The  Expulsion  of  the  Kings  followed  by  Class  Conflicts.  —  The 
:  century  and  a  half  of  the  Republic  was  a  stem  conflict  between 
loans  and  plebeians.  Torn  and  distracted  by  the  internal  struggle, 
le  made  little  gain  eztemally,  and  indeed  for  a  time  she  lost  terri- 

• 

Tk  peculiar  mark  of  the  long  internal  struggle  ufos  the  absence  of  extreme 
nee.  The  vehement  class  conflicts  in  Greek  cities  were  marked  by 
fly  revolutions  and  counter-revolutions ;  the  contest  in  Rome  was  ear- 
on  *'  with  a  calmness,  deliberation,  and  steadiness  that  corresponded 
le  firm,  persevering,  sober,  practical  Roman  character."  When  the 
>ry  of  the  plebs  was  once  won,  the  result  was  correspondingly  per- 
ent. 

THE   POSITION   OF  THE   CLASSES   AFTER  510  B.C. 

56.  A  Pfttrician  Oligarchy.  —  Tlie  overthrow  of  the  ki)igH  was 
io  8€7i8e  a  democratic  movement.  It  left  Rome  an  oligarchy. 
(  last  kings  had  leaned  upon  the  lower  orders.  Tlie  ple- 
ms  found  themselves  the  losers  in  politics,  in  law,  and  in 
perty  rights,  by  the  change. 

.  They  coidd  hold  no  office  ;  they  could  control  only  a  mi- 
ity  of  votes  in  the  Assembly ;  and  they  had  no  way  even  to 
a  measure  considered.  At  best,  they  could  vote  only  upon 
8  proposed  by  patrician  magistrates,  and  they  could  help 
t  only  patrician  officers,  who  had  been  nominated  by  other 
*icians.  The  patrician  Senate,  too,  had  a  final  veto  upon 
vote  of  the  centuries ;  and,  in  the  last  resort,  the  patrician 
mis  could  always  fall  back  upon  the  patrician  augurs  to 
rent  a  possible  plel)eian  victory.^ 


rhe  augurs  could  prevent  a  vote  by  declaring  the  auspices  anfavorabl«. 
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b.  In  law  suits  there  was  a  like  loss  to  the  plebeians.  ^'^^ 
kings  had  found  it  to  their  interest  to  see  justice  done  the  pl-^Cl  leos, 
but  now  law  became  again  a  patrician  possession.     It  was       -^  ^• 
written,  and  to  the  plebs  almost  unknown.     It  was  easy,  th^c^^^re- 
fore,  in  any  dispute  for  a  patrician  to  take  shameful  adyantfr-^^^^^ge. 

c.  The  laws  regarding  debt  were  cruelly  severe,*  and  hr^  here 
the  patricians  found  their  opportunity  for  oppression.  T*  The 
plebeians  were  liable  to  fall  into  debt  for  two  reasons,  — wfc^Chich 
require  separate  treatment  (§§  357,  358). 

357.  The  patricians  now  robbed  the  plebeians  of  their  ihir^ 
the  public  land.     When  Rome  conquered  a  hostile  city, 
took  away  a  half  or  a  third  of  its  territory.     The  kings  ~ 
sometimes  settled  colonies  of  landless  plebeians  upon  such  h 
but  the  greater  portion  of  the  new  territory  became  a  comi 
pasture  ground.     It  belonged  to  the  state,  and  a  small  tax 
paid  for  the  right  to  graze  cattle  upon  it. 

Strictly,  even  under  the  kings,  only  the  patricians  had      the 
right  to  use  this  grazing  land,  but  the  kings  had  extended     ^be 
privilege  to  the  plebs  also.     The  patricians  now  resumed  tl:^-^^^ 
sole   right,  and   thus  reduced   to   painful   straits  the   poo^^^' 
plebeians  who  had  eked  out  a  scanty  income  from  their  snc*-^*^ 
farms  by  such  aid.*     At  the  same  time,  the  sending  out  of  ^^^^" 
onies  of  landless  plebeians  was  stopped,  partly  because  li'fc'^*^ 
land  was  won  now  for  a  long  time,  and  partly  because 
patricians  insisted  upon  keeping  for  themselves  any  that 
secured.' 

358.  The  conditions  of  warfare,  also,  bore  more  heaTily  u] 
the  small  farmer  than  upon  the  great  landlord.     The  farmer 
called  away  frequently  to  battle ;  he  had  no  servants  to  till 
fields  in  his  absence ;  and  his  possessions  were  more  ex] 


e 


IS 


1  See  the  extrat^ts  in  Munro's  Source  Book,  54,  65. 

3  To  make  matters  worse,  the  patriciaD  officers  ceased  to  collect  the 
tax.    Thus  the  public  land  was  enjoye<l  by  the  patricians  as  private  prope: 
without  purchase  or  tax,  while,  as  a  result,  the  tax  on  plebeian  farms 
be  increased,  to  supply  the  falling  off  to  the  treasury. 

*  An  excellent  brief  treatment  of  the  public  land  is  given  in  Tighey 
and  in  Mommsen,  I,  343-34C 
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hostile  forays  than  were  the  strongly  fortified  holdings  of 
s  greater  neighbor.  Thus  he  might  return  to  find  his  crops 
ined  by  delay  or  his  homestead  in  ashes,  and  he  could  no 
nger  apply  to  the  king  —  the  patron  of  the  plebs  —  for 
sistance. 

359.  Resnlts.  —  Thus,  more  and  more,  the  plebeians  were 
reed  to  borrow  tax  money  from  patrician  money  lender^  or 
get  advances  of  seed  com  and  cattle  from  a  neighboring 
trician  landlord.  The  debtor's  land  and  his  person  were  both 
^rtgaged  for  payment.  On  failure  to  pay,  the  plebeian 
tbtor  became  the  property  of  the  creditor.  He  was  compelled 
ereafter  to  till  his  land  (no  longer  his)  for  the  creditor's  ben- 
it;  or,  if  he  refused  to  accept  this  result,  he  was  cast  into  a 
mgeon,  loaded  with  chains,  and  torn  with  stripes. 
960.  Dissatisfaction  of  the  Rich  Plebeians. —  To  be  sure,  there 
Bre  many  plebeians  who  were  rich  in  goods  and  lands,  but 
ey,  too,  were  bitterly  dissatisfied.  This  was  true  especially 
the  descendants  of  the  ruling  families  of  the  conquered  Latin 
VTis  whose  populations  had  been  removed  to  Rome.  These 
n  were  aggrieved  because  they  were  not  allowed  to  hold 
ce  or  to  intermarry  with  the  old  Roman  fapiilies.  Thus 
iy  became  the  natural  leaders  and  organizers  of  the  mass  of 
>rer  plebeians. 

THE  STRUGGLE  * 

161.  Objects.  —  The  struggle  of  the  plebeians  to  right  these 
ongs  filled  a  century  and  a  half  (510-367  b.c).  At  first 
i  masses  clamored  for  relief  from  the  cruel  laws  regarding 
bt,  and  for  a  share  in  the  public  lands.  The  leaders  cared 
►re  for  equality  with  the  patricians  in  the  law  courts  an4 
"  social  equality  and  political  office.  Gradually  the  whole 
dy  of  the  plebeians,  also,  began  to  demand  these  things  becauM 
2f  found  that  whatever  economic  rigMs  they  won  were  of  no 
hie,  80  long  as  the  latvs  were  carried  out  only  by  patrician  officials. 
962.  Methods.  —  Livy  (§  334)  gives  a  graphic  story  of  the  first 
^t  clash  between  the  classes  (497  b.c).     Probably  the  story 
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is  ussentially  correct.     (It  is  given  iii  full  in  Davis'  lieadr"''  '  ,    : 

II,  Xo. 9.)     It  may  be  summed  up  briefly  as  follows: —  j^ 

Tlie plfba.  ilriven  H> di'upair by  llie i^niehy  erf  patriciaa creditors,  nl^^  '  ^        ^ 
M  Rerve  in  a  varngaiiist  the  VolaciaiiH.  until  the  codbuI  won  tbem  ^         j^ 
by  freeing  all  dehtore  from  prison.    But  when  the  umy  retnmed  ifi-"*'     .^f" 


renewal  of  the  war.  the  hetrayiKl  pleba  again  Jeclined  to  flght ;  but  Snt^rM  E^ 
ManiuH  Valoriuti  (nf  llii<  grcit  Vnii^rian  limise   "that  lovefl  the  peo<z>'^»^J''v 
well")  watt  maclu  dictator,  ami  him  tlii-y  triwtcd.     Victory  again  follows -^i^nt^^ 
but  ValeriuH  was  unabli'  tii  gf  I  tlie  cunsent  of  tlie  Senate  to  liia  prapoc«=^i^ 
cliangeH  iii  tlic  Ian.     Sn  thi>  plebeian  army.  Htill  In  battle  amy  nutaide  =  m 

;,'aleH,  niarclieit  awny  i<i  n  hill  aiTOAK  the  A»in,  bdidb  Lhree  milea  tr—^mtn^ 
Home,  wliere,  tliey  declarcil.  they  wereRoing  In  build  a  Rome  of  tbelro^^^^t^ 
'Die  "  Htrllce  "  bmu^ht  tlie  pa trii' inns  to  mime  real  conceMlonB(f  868),  a^^Ud 
the  iileb«  returned  Ircini  ilie  "  SniTt'il  Mciniit." 

This  .sttirv  resenililes  tli;it  uf  luter  uonfliets.     Oiiee  more,       ** 
least,  during  foicign  war,  tin:  jilelieian  army  "strnt-k,"  and^^*^ 


S' 
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^er  occasions  it  prepared  to  do  so.  Between  these  great  crises, 
^^re  was  much  bitter  strife,  with  a  few  bloody  conflicts  in  the 
tiy  streets.  Sometimes  the  plebs  succeeded  in  driving  a 
^trician  consul  into  exile,  after  his  term  of  office ;  and  at 
^ast  one  plebeian  leader,  Oenucuis,  fell  a  victim  to  patrician 
^ers.  The  patricians  were  especially  bitter  toward  any  of 
^eir  own  order  who  were  great-souled  enough  and  brave  enough 
» dare  take  the  side  of  the  people. 

The  first  such  hero  was  Spurius  Casshut.     lie  had  served 
)me  gloriously  in  war  and  in  statesmanship  (§  873).     Finally, 
consul,  he  proposed  a  reform  in  the  selfish  patrician  manage- 
int  of  the  public  lands.     The  patricians  raised  the  cry  that 
iNras  trying  to  win  popular  favor  so  as  to  make  himself  tyrant. 
le  foolish  plebeians  allowed  themselves  to  be  frightened  by 
)  charge:  they  deserted  their  champion,  and  he  was  put  to 
vtih.    Under  like  conditions,  two  other  heroes,  SpuHiLs  Maelius 
I  Marcus  Manlius,  the  man  who  had  saved  Rome  from  the 
lis  ($  375),  fell  before  like  charges.     Sometimes  the  later 
tocratic  historians  blackened  the  memory  of  such  "  traitors '' 
I  further.    There  was  Appius  Claudiu^y  who  joined  the  ple- 
as, in  451  B.C.,  in  an  effort  to  secure  fixed  written  laws 
V4).     He  was  put  to  death  by  the  patricians,  and  his  over- 
7  was  afterward  represented  as  the  work  of  a  popular 
\     Claudius,  said  the  patrician  story,  seized  the  free  maid 
tia  as  his  slave  girl ;  her  father,  Virginius,  a  popular  offi- 
save  her  from  such  shame,  slew  her  with  his  own  hand, 
en  called  upon  the  army  to  avenge  his  wrongs  ;  his  cora- 
larched  upon  the  tyrants  and  overthrew  them. 

ary  of  Virginia  has  become  so  famous  that  the  student  ought  to 

We  cannot  tell  whether  or  not  there  is  any  truth  in  it.     Possi- 

\uB  did  put  the  cau»e  of  the  people  in  danger  by  selfish  tyranny, 

he  patricians  a  handle  against  him  ;  hut  in  any  case  we  may  be 

as  not  the  real  cause  of  his  overthrow  ;  and  the  popular  rising, 

A'as  directed,  not  against  him.  but  at  his  patrician  murderers 

rying  to  oheut  the  peoj^le  out  of  their  previotis  gains.     (See 

Homey  176.) 
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The  other  most  instructive  feature  of  the  contest  is  the  y^sj 
in  which  the  aristocratic  class  by  trick  and  superior  skill,  o'ver 
and  over  again,  took  back  with  one  hand  what  they  had  t>^5€n 
forced  to  surrender  with  the  other ;  so  that  the  masses  ha(3-  ^ 
win  their  cause  many  times,  to  really  secure  the  fruits  of  vict^cDiJ* 

The  steps  by  which  the  plebs  I'ose  to  equality  with  the  patric^^o>^ 
are  treated  in  the  following  sections  {S6S-372). 

3^3.   Tribunes.  —  The  first  secession  gave  the  plebs  the 
to  choose  tribunes  J  with  power  to  protect  oppressed  plebe 
against  cruel  laws.     It 'was  agreed  that  the  tribunes  sh 
have  the  right  to  stop  any  magistrate  in  any  act  by 
calling  out  veto   (**I  forbid") — just   as  one   consul 
"veto"  another.     This  veto  could  be  exercised  only  within 
city  (not  in  war),  and  by  the  tribunes  in  person.     Hence  a  tzm^rib- 
une's  door  was  left  always  imlocked,  so  that  a  plebeianr:*  in 
trouble  might  have  instant  admission.     At  first  two  tribi^K-nes 
were  elected  each  year.     Later  the  number  was  increased  to  -^C^n- 
The  person  of  a  tribune  was  declared  sacred ;  and  a  curse  -^^as 
invoked  upon  any  man  who  should  interfere  with  their 
which,   however,   did   not    save  the    tribune    Genucius   f 
assassination  (§  362). 

At  the  close  of  a  patrician  consul's  term  of  office,  too,  -fc**® 
tribune  could  impeach  him,  and  bring  him  up  for  trial  beF^^*^ 
the  Assembly,  for  offenses  against  the  people.  The  power'  ^ 
veto,  too,  was  extended  until  a  tribune  could  forbid  even 
putting  of  a  question  to  vote  in  the  Assembly;  and 
seat  just  outside  the  Senate  door  he  could  stop  any  proceedi  "^^  _ 
in  that  body  by  crying  out  a  loud  veto.  Thus  the  tribu 
could  bring  the  whole  patrician  government  to  a  standstill. 


*^  Absolute  prohibition  was  in  the  most  stem  and  abrupt  faahion 
posed  to  absolute  command  ;  and  the  quarrel  was  settled  (?)  by 
nizing  and  regulating  the  discord.^* — Mommsen,  I,  854,  356. 

364.  Written  Laws. —  About  460  b.c.  the  plebeians  began 
demand  written  laws.  (Compare  with  the  Athenian  deman< 
before  Draco.)     The  patricians  opposed  the  demand  furious! 


e 
a 
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t  after  a  ten-year  contest  a  board  of  ten  men  ( Decemvirs ) 
is  elected  to  put  the  laws  into  writing.  Their  laws  were 
graved  on  twelve  stone  tables,  in  short,  crisp  sentences,  and 
t  up  where  all  might  read  them. 

These  "Laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables  "  were  the  basis  of  all 
ter  Roman  law.  Like  the  first  written  laws  at  Athens,  they 
3re  very  severe,  and  were  for  the  most  part  simply  old 
stoms  reduced  to  writing.  The  new  thing  about  them  was 
at  they  were  now  known  to  all,  and  that  they  applied  to 
ebeian  and  patrician  alike.^ 

365.  The  Assembly  of  Tribes.  —  At  some  early  date  (legend 
ys  in  the^days  of  Servius),  the  city  and  its  territory  outside 
e  walls  had  been  divided  into  twenty-one  "wards,"  or  "tribes," 
p  the  military  levy.  Like  the  "tribes"  of  Clisthenes  at 
hens,  these  tribes  were  territorud,  and  had  nothing  to  do 
fch  the  three  patrician  blood  tribes.  In  some  way  the  meet- 
l  of  the  inhabitants  of  these  local  units  grew  into  a  regular 
Lssembly."  The  plebeians,  who  had  no  complete  organiza- 
n  in  clans  and  curias,  made  use  of  this  new  Assembly  of 
ibes  for  purposes  of  government.  It  was  here  they  chose 
iir  tribunes,  and  adopted  their  plans,  and  passed  decrees 
^ehiscita)  binding  upon  all  of  their  order.  The  tribunes  called 
s  Assembly  together  and  presided  over  it,  as  the  consuls  did 
bh  the  Assembly  of  Centuries.  Probably  a  patrician  had 
right  to  attend  the  meeting  of  the  "tribe"  in  which  he 
ed  ;  but  at  this  stage  he  would  not  care  to  do  so. 
Ihe  plebeians,  finding  themselves  helpless  in  the  Assembly 
Centuries,  began  to  insist  upon  bringing  oppressive  patrician 
:i8uls  for  trial  before  this  Assembly  of  Tribes.  Then,  a  little 
«r,  they  demanded  that  the  plebiscites  of  their  Assembly 
Duld  be  law,  binding  upon  the  whole  state,  just  as  the  decrees 
the  Assembly  of  Centuries  were.  This  point  they  finally 
rried,  though  the  Senate  kept  a  veto  upon  the  decrees  of 
th  Assemblies.  • 


^  See  extracts  in  Monro's  Source  Book,  64-55. 
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Thus  a  half  century  of  conflict  had  failed  indeed  to  admit  the  pleb^ 
into  the  patrician  state ;  but  it  had  instead  set  up  a  double  state, 
plebeian  state  over  against  the  old  patrician  state ;  Assembly  of 
and  its  tribunes  over  against  the  Assembly  of  Centuries  and  its 
There  was  no  real  arbiter  between  the  two  states,  and  no  check 
ciTil  war  except  the  Roman  moderation  and  preference  for  conatitnti       ■wtf^ 
methods.     The  next  work  was  to  fuse  these  twojfovernimnts  pUo  one. 


i- 


366.  Social  Fusion.  —  The  plebeians  used  their  new  power-ri^rs  to 
win  further  victories.  Soon  after  its  recognition,  the  Ass  "gnem- 
hly  of  Tribes  decreed  that  ])lebeians  should  have  the  righ  — ^t  to 
marry  with  patricians.  Then  the  Senate  was  forced  to  ap- 
prove this  i)lebiscite  by  the  threat  of  another  secession. 

From  this  time,  the  two  orders  began  to  mix  in  social  matt» 
and  this  prepared  the  way  for  political  fusion.  Those  pi 
cians  who  hud  plel)eian  relatives  were  not  likely  to  opp^izi^xjse 
bitterly  the  demands  of  that  class  for  political  honors.  Ir^  "-^till 
the  final  contest  was  a  long  one.  About  the  same  time  (-  __445 
B.C.)  the  plebeians  began  an  eighty-eight-year  struggle  for  ^" 

mission  to  the  office  of  the  consul  (§§  307  ff.). 

367.  Consular   Tribunes.  —  In  445  the  tribes  voted  that  ^^^ 
people  shouM  b<^  allowed  to  chfK)se  a  plebeian  for  one  of  ^    . 
consuls.     The  Senate  refused  to  allow  the  "  religious  "  ofiice^^  ^ 
consul  to  \ye  "  polluted,''  but  they  offered  a  compromise,     j^- 
cordingly  it  was  decided  to  have  no  consuls  in  some  years,  \9^  .  .^ 
instead  to  elect  miliUvy  tribunes  v:i(h  couitular  potoer,  and  t/^ 
offlcp  vxia  to  he  Open  to  both  patrin'ans  and  plebeians. 

368.  Censors.  —  At  the  same  time,  with  their  old  strong liold 
ened,  the  patricians  prepared  an  inner  fortress  for  defense  of  their 
ileges.    A  new  office,  the  censorshipy  was  created,  to  take  over  the  religk^^ 
part  of  the  consul's  duty  and  his  most  important  powers.    To  this  oi      ^ 
only  patricians  could  be  elected.    Every  fifth  year  two  censors  were 
with  power  to  revise  the  lists  of  the  citizens  and  of  the  Senate.    B 
their  mere  order  they  could  deprive  any  man  of  citixenship,  or  degi». 

a  senator.    They  also  exercised  a  general  moral  oversight  over  the  stat^^' 

fc..^ . 

I  Ihne*8  Early  Rome,  1S4-189,  has  an  admirable  treatment  of  the  censor 
Either  censor  eoiil«l  veto  action  by  tlie  other.    Their  tremendous  power 
used  commonly  with  moderation,  and  not  for  partisan  ends. 
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18.   Patrician  Maneuvers.  —  It  had  been  left  to  the  Senate 

ecide  each  year  whether  consuls  or  consular  tribunes  should 

elected.    The   Senate  used  this  authority  to  secure  the 

tion  of  consuls  (who,  of  course,  had  to  be  patricians)  twenty 

es  out  of  the  next  thirty-five  years.     And  even  when  con- 

ir  tribunes   were  chosen,  the   patrician   influence   in  the 

lembly  of  Centuries  kept  that  office  for  their  own  order 

ry  time  for  almost  half  a  centur3% 

170.   The  Licinian  Laws,  367  b.c.  —  In  400,  399,  and  396,  how- 

r,  the  plebeians  won  in  the  election  of  the  consular  tribunes, 

I  thereafter  they  never  lost  ground.     An  invasion  by  the 

lis  in  390  (§  375)  almost  ruined  Kome  and  thrust  aside 

ty  conflict  for  a  time ;  but  in  377  the  final  campaign  began. 

ier  the  wise  leadership  of  the  tribune  Licinius  Stolo,  the 

)le  body  of  plebeians  united  firmly  on  a  group  of  measures. 

ise  were  proposed  to  the  Assembly  by  Licinius,  and  arc 

wn  as  the  Licinian  Rogations, 

he  three  most  important  demands  were :  — 

-)  that  the  office  of  consul  should  be  restored,  and  that  at 

I  one  consul  each  year  Should  be  a  plebeian  ; 

*)  that  no  citizen  should  hold  more  than  500  jugera  of  the 

ic  lands  (an  acre  is  nearly  two  jugera) ; 

J)  that  payment  of  debts  might  be  postponed  for  three 

rs,  and  that  the  interest  already  paid  should  be  deducted 

1  the  amount  of  the  debt. 

he  first  measure  was  what  the  leaders,  like  Licinius,  cared  most  for. 
second  and  third  secured  tlic  support  of  the  masses.  These  meas- 
also,  were  wise  and  helpful.  The  one  regarding  debts  had  been 
3  necessary  by  tlie  distress  that  followed  tlie  invasion  by  the  Gauls. 
land  acts  were  not  acts  of  confiscation,  from  any  point  of  view.  Like 
mrif  attempt  of  Spurius  Cassius  (§  362),  they  were  a  righteous  effort 
coyer  the  people's  property  from  wealthy  patrician  squatters. 

n.  Final  Victory  of  the  Plebs.  —  The  proposal  of  these  re- 
08  was  followed  by  ten  years  of  bitter  wrangling.  Each 
r  the  plebeians  reelected  Licinius  and  passed  the  decrees 
w  in  the  Assembly  of  the  Tribes.     Each  time  the  Senate 
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vetoed  the  measures.  Then  the  tribunes,  by  their  veto  po^w^^r, 
prevented  the  election  of  magistrates  during  ^j]^  year,  and  so 
left  th|^[ftte  without  ajiy  regular  government^  At  last  '^'h^ 
patriciaiBjried  to  buy  off  the  masses,  by  offering  to  yield,  on 
the  m^tteraBkdebts  and  lands  if  they  would  drop  the  dema-xid 
regarding  tneconsulship.  But  Licinius  succeeded  in  holdiaag 
his  party  together  for  tMAiill  program  of  reform ;  and,  in  3^7, 
the  Senate  gave  way  an^TOe  plebeian  decrees  became  law. 

372.  Political  Fusion  completed,  367-300  B.C.  —  The  long 
struggle  was*  practically  over,  and  the  body  of  the  patricia-'Es 
soon  accepted  the  result  with  good  grace.  Just  at  first,  to  l^e 
sure,  they  tried  again  to  save  something  from  the  wreck.  t>y 
creating  a  third,  and  patrician,  consul  —  called  the  praetor"  — 
for  supreme  judicial  control  in  the  city.'  But  all  such  devices 
were  in  vain.  Plebeian  consuls  could  nominate  plebeians  '^^^ 
other  offices.  A  plebeian  secuired  the  office  of  dictator  in  3S^» 
another  became  censor  in  351,  and  one  was  chosen  praetar  "^^ 
337.  In  300  even  the  sacred  colleges  of  pontiffs  and  aug*^*-^ 
were  thrown  open  to  them. 

Appointments  to  the  Senate  were  commonly  made  from  tlx^^^^^ 
who  had  held  office,  and  so  that  body^  also,  gradually  hec^*"^^*^ 
plebeian.  By  the  year  300,  the  old  distinction  between  ps 
cians  and  plebeians  had  i)ractically  died  out. 


For  Further  Reading.  —  Specialltj  recommended :  Davis'  Be<id^^^^^ 
II,   N08.  0  and   10    (which   have  been  noticed  in  footnotes  and 
above)  ;  Thne's  Early  Romey   135-151,   165-190  ;  or  How  and 
52-58,  05-77,  91-94. 

Additional :  Pelham's  Ontlines,  54-69,  gives  in  compact  form  a 
what  different  view  of  these  class  struggles. 


1  During  the  peril  of  a  foreign  attack,  however,  they  withdrew  from.       *"     . 
extreme  ground  and  permitted  consuls  to  be  chosen.    Read  livy's — -«* 


the  long  conte.st  in  Davis'  Readings,  II,  No.  10.  . 

3  The  consul  had  had  three  functions,  religious,  civil,  and  military.    A^^        . 
plebs  gained  ground,  the  patricians  first  reserved  the  religious  duties  ^^^ 


patrician  censor,  and  now  the  chief  civil  powers  to  the  patrician  praato^^ 
tending  to  share  with  the  plebs  only  the  military  office. 


/ 


CHAPTER  XXIV 

THE  UNIFICATION  OF  ITALY,  867-866  B.C. 

PROGRESS   BEFORK   3<J7    B.C. 

73.  Gains  under  tbe  Kings,  and  the  Reaction  to  449  b.c. — 
3  story  of  Rome's  early  wars  is  full  of  patriotic  legends,* 

the  general  trencl^  of  her  growth  is  fairly  clear.  Under 
kings  she  had  conquered  widely ;  but,  after  510,  the  Latin 
us  became  independent  again  and  much  territory  was  seized 
the  Etruscans.  For  the  next  sixty  years  Rome  fought  for 
.  Etruscan,  Yolscian,  and  Sabine  armies  often  appeared 
ier  her  very  walls,  and  many  times  the  peril  was  made  more 
dly  by  the  fierce  conflict  of  classes  within  the  city, 
n  493,  it  is  true,  the  Latin  league  was  united  to  Rome,  by 
ity,'  as  an  equal  ally,  and  so  a  bulwark  was  provided 
inst  the  Volscians  (map,  page  305).  But  the  chief  danger 
in  the  Etruscans,  and  from  this  enemy  Rome  w^s  saved, 
inly,  by  outside  events.  Just  at  this  time  the  Gauls  of  the 
th  broke  the  power  of  Etruria  on  land,  and  the  tyrants  of 
'acuse  (§  181)  shattered  her  superiority  on  the  sea. 

74.  The  Period  449-367 :  Slow  Gains  —  After  the  decemvirs 
J64),  when  the  bitterest  internal  dissensions  were  past,  Rome 
an  to  make  steady  gains.  By  slow  degreed  she  became 
in  the  mistress  of  the  Latin  league;  and,  in  396,  after 
rteen  long  wars,  she  finally  destroyed  Veiij  a  dangerous 
il,  only  a  few  hours'  walk  distant,  in  Etruria.  Here  she 
:an  the   merciless   policy   which  she  was  to  show  toward 

The  story  of  Cincinnatus  (§409)  is  ^iven  in  Davis'  Readings^  II,  No.  11. 
Bial  report  :  a  Roman  triumph  (see  especially  Munro's  Source  Book^  3S-40). 
This  important  treaty  was  the  work  of  Spurius  Cassius  (§  9S2). 
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many  rival  CH|)itals  in    time    tij  i;iniit!,  by    exterminatinf^     tie 
populatiuu  anil  laying  waste  the  uit^t  uf  the  city. 

375.  The  Qauls.  —  Six  years  later  the  city  was  again  for  a 
time  ID  daii);er  of  utter  destruction.  Id  390,  a  horde  of  G^nK 
who  had  oveirun  Ktruria,  defeated  the  Roman  army  in  the 
battle  of  the  AUm,  twelve  miles  from  the  walls,  and  cut  1*^  uff 
from  the  city,  fortunately,  the  I>arbarian3  squandered  tlrrff 
daya  in  pillage,  and  ao  gave  time  to  save  Rome.     The  8a*c^ 


fire  was  hastily  removed ;  the  helpless  inhabitants  fled ;  3^*"^, 
a  small  ^garrison,  under  the  soldier  M\trc<i»  Mantiut  (S -^^"^  ' 
garrisoned  the  Ciipitoline  citadel. 

The  Gauls  sacked  the  rest  of  the  city  and  held  it  »eV^^" 
months.     But  their  host  wa.<!  ravaged  by  the  deadly  mals-*^ ' 
of  the  Roman  jdain  (which  has  more  than  once  been  Boim.^^ 
best  ])rot#('tion) ;  they  had  little  skill  or  patience  for  a  regu  ''**, 
siege  ;  and  finally  they  withdrew  on  the  |)ayment  of  a  raD§o***  ' 

THE    REAI,   ADVANCE.   3fl7-2«fl   B.C. 
376.  United  Rome  and  her  Rapid  Growth. — Rome  recoTeC^'^ 
rapidly  from  the   tiallic    conquest;  and   the  slow   growth       " 

1  Spp<-la1  n-porlH  :  llit^  Hnck  <•(  tlie  city  :  Ihe  geese  of  tbe  CKpltol  j  BraDW  •■"' 
th«  Qallle  chief,  and  bin  sword  nt  Ihe  scales  ;  Ihe  Imter  Action  of  tba  Itea»^^ 
Tlctory.     See  Itavis'  Rr,itling>.  II.  Niis.  Vi.  M. 
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nitory  up  to  this  time  contrasts  strikingly  with  the  swift 
.vance  that  was  to  come  in  the  next  hundred  years.  The 
Serence  was  due  mainly  ta  the  difference  in  internal  con- 
tions.  The  long  strife  of  classes  closed  in  367  B.C.  (§  371). 
he  process  of  amalgamation  that  had  originally  merged  the  three 
jpanUe  hid  towns  into  the  patrician  state  had  at  length  fused  this 
itridan  state  and  the  newer  plebeian  state  into  one  Roman  people, 
ow  this  united  Boms  turned  to  the  work  of  uniting  Italy.  Tliis 
9k filled  a  century. 

377.  The  Cluunpion  of  Italian  Civilization.  —  Other  states  in 
aly  had  suffered  by  the  Gauls  as  much  as  Home,  or  more. 
3me  at  once  stood  forth  as  the  champion  of  Italian  civiliza- 
m  against  the  barbarians.  After  her  own  immediate  peril 
IS  past,  she  followed  up  the  invaders  of  Italy  in  strenuous 
Dipaigns,  until  they  withdrew  to  the  Po  valley.  In  like  man- 
^  she  was  soon  to  be  recognized  as  the  cham])ion  of  the  civi- 
^  lowland  Italians  against  the  more  savage  Italian  tribes  of 
Apennine  valleys  (§  331).  It  was  in  such  ways  that 
ne  at  first  earned  her  right  to  empire. 

78.  The^Lowlands  of  Central  Italy.  —  The  Latin  towns  had 
ed  the  opportunity  of  the  Gallic  invasion  to  throw  off  Ro- 
1  leadership ;  but  another  short  war  made  Rome  again  the 
tress  of  Latium.  The  southern  half  of  Etruria,  too,  was 
1  seized ;  and  on  both  north  and  south  the  new  acquisitions 
e  garrisoned  by  Roman  colonies. 

Text  Campania  was  added.  The  cities  of  that  fertile  plain 
e  being  ravaged  by  the  rude  "Hill"  Samnites,  and  so  they 
Qaled  to  Rome  for  aid.  Rome  repulsed  the  mountain  tribes ; 
3  in  return,  the  cities  of  the  Campanian  plain  became  her 
utaries. 

79.  The  Last  Latin  Revolt.  —  Now  that  the  Samnites  seemed 
ionger  dangerous,  the  Latins  once  more  broke  into  revolt. 
8  was  the  great  Latin  War  of  338  B.C.     In  the  end,  the  ris- 

was  crushed  and  the  Latin  league  dissolved.  Its  public 
i  became  Roman.  Some  of  its  cities  were  brought  into  the 
xian*state,  —  their  inhabitants  being  listed  as  citizens  in  the 
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Roman  "tribes."     The  less  fortunate  cities   were  bound      to 
Rome  as  subjects,  each  by  its  seinxrate  treaty,  and  they  were  ^• 
lowed  no  intercourse  with  one  another  (except  through  Rome) 
either  in  politics  or  in  trade. 

380.  Last  Struggle  for  Central  Italy :  Sa^udte  l^Ztf*.  —  The 
leadership  of  central  Italy  now  lay  between  Rome,  the  great 
city-state  of  the  lowlands,  and  the  warlike  Samnite  tribes,  which 
were  spread  widely  over  the  southern  Apennines.  The  deci- 
sive struggle  between  the  two  began  in  326,  and  lasted,  wth 
brief  truces,  to  290  b.c.  Both  combatants  were  warlike,  and 
they  were  not  unequally  maUjhed.  The  Samnites  trusted 
partly  for  defense  to  their  mountain  fastnesses;  and  Rome 
found  safety  in  the  chains  of  fortress  colonies  she  had  been 
building  (§  384). 

Early  in  the  war  (821  k.c)  the  Samnites  won  an  overwhelifi* 
ing  victory.     The  whole  Roman  army  was  entrapped  at  the 
Caudine  Forks  in  a  narrow  pass  between  two  precipices.     Tte 
Samnite  leader,  Pontius,  made  a  treaty  with  the  consuls    ^Y 
which  the  Romans  were  to  withdraw  all  their  posts  from  S^^' 
nium  and  to  stop  the  war.     He  then  let  the  captives  go,  sl^'^^^ 
sending  them  "  under  the  yoke.''  *     The  fruits  of  the  victo^» 
however,  were  lost,  because  the  Romans  refused  to  abid^     "^^ 
the  treaty. 

Accordiny  to  the  Human  story,  the  Senate  declared  that  only  th«  -^^ 
man  Assembly,  not  the  consuls  alone,  had  power  to  make  such  a  U©^  ^' 
In  place  of  their  rescued  army,  they  delivered  to  the  Samnites  the    *' 
consuls,  naked  and  in  chains,  saying,  through  the  herald:  "Theie  *** 
have  wronged  you  by  promising,  without  authority,  to  make  a  treaty  '^ 
you.     Therefore  we  hand  them  over  to  you.''    Then  one  of  the  oo**^*^ 
(who  is  said  to  have  suggested  the  whole  plan)  pushed  against  the  Ro^^ 
herald,  and  said,  *'  I  am  now  a  Samnite,  and,  by  striking  the  Romaii  ^^  '. 
aid,  I  have  given  the  Komans  the  right  to  make  war  upon  the  Samnlt>^^^ 
The  Komans  pretended  that  these  forms  released  them  from  all  o 
tion,  and  resumed  the  war. 


^ This  humiliation  consisted  iu  obliging  the  captives  to  come  forth  O0^     J 
one,  clad  only  in  shirts,  and    pass,  with  bowed  head,  between  two  upr*^^ 
spears  upon  which  rested  a  third.  • 
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he  Samiiites  built  up  a  great -alliance,  which  sooit  came 

D  nearly  all  the  states  of  Italy,  together  witli  the  Cisal- 

lis.     But,  using  to  the  full  the  advantage  of  her  central 

{S  333),  Rome  beat  these  foes,  one  by  one,  before  they 

ite  their  forces ;  and  at  the  close  of  the  long  conflict 

I  she  had  becouie  mistress  of  all  the  true  peninsula, 

le  Greek  cities  of  the  south. 

far  with  Pyrrhiia.  —  Ten  years  later  began  the  last  great 

territory  in  Italy.     The  Greek  pities  at  this  moment 

rassed  by  neigh- 

lountaineers,  and 

ed  in  Roman  aid, 

pania    had   done 

JB  before.     Thus 

lordship   became 

hed    throughout 

,  .      ,„  A  Chin  or  pynHHim. 

1,  except  III  Tar- 
That  great  city  wishetl  to  keep  her  independence,  and 
elp  from  Pyrrhua,  the  chivalrous  king  of  Epirus. 
IS  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  Greek  mili- 
?nturer8  who  arose  after  the  death  of  Alexander.     He 
Italy  with  a  great  armament  and  with  vast  designs. 
He  hoped  to  unite 
the  Greek  cities 
of  Magna  Graecia 
and    Sicily,    and 
then    to    subdue 
Carthage,  the  an- 
cient   enemy    of 
Hellenes    in   the 

West.     That    is, 

ra  or  Ptbkhus,  struck  in  Sicily.  l  i  j     ■ 

he    planned    to 

western  Hellaa  and  in  Africa  the  part  already  played 

.nder  in  eastern  Hellas  and  in  Asia. 

IS  knew  little  of  Rome ;  but  at  the  call  of  Tarentum 

himself  engaged  as  a  Greek  champion  with  this  new 
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power.     He  won  some  victories,  chiefly  through  his  elephfitr"a  ts, 
which  the  Romans  had  never  before  encountered.     Then  ixl<i^ 
of  southern  Italy  deserted  Rome  to  join  him  ;  but,  anxious     to 
carry  out  his  wider  plans,  he  offered  a  favorable  peace.     Under 
the  leadership  of  an  aged  and  blind  senator,  Appius  Claudir^^,^ 
defeated  Rome  answered  haughtily  that  she  would  treat  with 
no  invader  irhile  he  stood  upon  Italian  soil,     Pyrrhus  chafed  at 
the  delay,  and  finally  hurried  off  to  Sicily,  leaving  his  victory 
incomplete.     The   steady   Roman   advance   called   him  back, 
and  a  great  Roman  victory  at  Beneventum  (275  b.c.  )  ruined 
his  dream  of  empire  and  gave  Rome  that  sovereignty  of  Italy 
which  she  had  just  claimed  so  resolutely.    In  266,  she  rounded 
off  her  work  by  the  conquest  of  that  part  of  Cisalpine  GaLX^ 
which  lay  south  of  the  Po. 


For  Fl'Rtiikr  Heading. —  Spec ially  recommended :  Davis'  i?«a(l»'r«.^*» 
II,  No8.  1:^15;  and  Pelham's  Outlines^  68-97  (the  best  compact  tr^s^«^ 
ment  of  the  conquest  of  Italy). 

Additional:  There  is  an  excellent  brief  summary  of  Rome's  metk^<^^  ^ 
Smith's  It(fme  and  Carthaf/e^  27. 

ExERiMSE.  —  (1)  Review  the  growth  of  Rome,  610-266  B.C.,  by 
words  (see  p.  180),  with  the  important  dates.     (2)  Make  a  list  of  C 
for  rapid  explanation  (see  p.   162),  from  chapters  xix-xxiv, 
from  chapter  xxiii. 


iScp   th«  story  from  Livy  in  Davis'  Readings^  II,  No.  15.    For  A-JC^^*"* 
Claudius,  see  also  §§  3115,  399  a,  and  402. 


CHAPTER   XXV 

UNITSD  ITALY  UlfDSR  ROMAN  RULE 

•.   Rome  and  Subject  Italy.  —  Italy  now  contained  some  5,000,000 

More  than  a  fbnrth  of  these  (some  1,400,000)  were  Roman 

u    The  lest  were  subjects^  outside  the  Roman  state.    These  fig- 

»  not  include  slaves ;  but  there  were  not  yet  many  slaves  in  Italy. 

THE    ROMAN    STATE 

L  Classes  of  Citizens.  —  It  had  come  to  pass  that  the  major- 
Boman  citizens  did  not  live  at  Rome.  Large  parts  of 
m  and  Etruria  and  Campania  had  become  "  suburbs  "  of 
t  (although  in  the  midst  even  of  these  districts  there  were 
subject  communities);  and  other  towns  of  Roman  citizens 
found  in  distant  parts  of  Italy.  Indeed,  partly  because  of 
mce  in  place  of  residence,  the  citizens  fall  into  three  classes: 
le  inhabitants  of  Rome  itself,  (2)  members  of  Roman  colo- 
md  (3)  members  of  Roman  municipia  (§§  384,  385). 
:.  Colonies.  —  From  an  early  date  (§  339)  Rome  had  planted 
ies'of  her  citizens  about  the  central  city  as  military  posts. 
olonists  and  their  descendants  kept  all  the  rights  of  citizens. 
colony  had  control  over  its  local  affairs  in  an  Assembly  of 
n ;  but  in  order  to  vote  upon  matters  that  concerned  the 
the  colonists  had  to  come  to  Rome  at  the  meeting  of  the 
ibly  there.  This,  of  course,  was  usually  impossible. 
sentative  government  had  not  been  worked  otU;  and  hence  it 
at  possible  for  all  the  i>eople  of  a  large  state  to  have  an 
opportunity  to  attend  meetings  of  the  Assembly  and  to  take 
1  political  affairs, 

.   Mnnj^JDia.  —  AVhile  Rome  ruled  parts  of  her  conquests 

>ject  communities,  there  were  also  many  conquered  towns 

she  incorporated  into  the  state  iii  full  equality.     This  had 

339 
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become  the  case  with  most  of  the  Latin  cities,  with  the  Sal>  siie 
towns,  and  with  some  other  communities. 

A  town  so  annexed  to  the  Koman  state  was  called  a  mvtni' 
cipium.  Like  a  Koman  colony,  the  inhabitants  of  a  launi- 
cipium  managed  their  own  local  affairs,  and,  by  comings  to 
Rome,  they  could  vote  in  the  Assembly  of  the  Tribes  upon  «J1 
Roman  and  imperial  questions.  They  had  also  all  the  otlier 
rights  of  citizens.  The  municipia  and  the  colonies  differed 
chiefly  in  the  matter  of  origin. 

Besides  the  colonies  and  municipia,  there  were  also  many  small  haml^^^ 
of  Roman  citizens  settled  upon  the  public  lands  in  distant  parts  of  Itai^* 
The  dwellers  in  such  hamlets  kept  their  citizenship  in  Rome  itself  or  in 
some  colony  or  municipium,  according  to  their  origin. 

The  municipia  represent  a  political  advance,  —  a  new  oontribution     ^ 
empire-making.     Athens  had  had  cleruchies  corresponding  to  the  Rovc%^^^ 
colonies  (§§148,  ao6),  but  she  had  never  learned  to  give  citixenship     ^ 
conquered  states.    Therefore  Rome,  by  266  B.  c,  had  a  "  citizen  "  b^^T 
five  times  as  large  as  Athens  ever  had.     Later,  Rome  extended  the  p^'^* 
ciple  of  municipia  to  distant  parts  of  Italy,  and  finally  even  more  wid^^y- 

386.  Organization  in  "Tribes."  —  To  suit  this  expansion  ^^ 
the  state,  the  twenty-one  Roman  "  tribes "  (§  365)  were  ^^" 
creased  gradually  to  thirty-five,  —  four  in  the  city,  the  rest  ^^ 
adjoining  districts.  At  first  these  were  real  divisions  of  't^^^' 
ritory,  and  a  man  changed  his  "  tribe  "  if  he  changed  his  r*^**" 
dence.  At  the  point  we  have  reached,  however,  this  waB  *° 
longer  true.  A  man,  once  enrolled  in  a  given  tribe,  remai^^^^^ 
a  member, no  matter  where  he  lived,  and  his  son  after  him;  ^•^^ 
as  new  communities  were  given  citizenship,  they  were  enroll  ^ 
in  the  old  thirty-five  tribes,  —  sometimes  whole  new  inunicij^^f* 
far  apart,  in  the  same  tribe.  Each  tribe  kept  its  one  vot^  ^" 
the  Assembly. 

387.  Privileges  and  Burdens  of  Citizens.  —  Rome  and     1^  *' 
citizens  owned  directly  one  third  the  land  of  Italy.     All  Ror^^ 
citizens,  too,  had  certain  valued  rights,  as  follows:  — 

a.    Private  Bights:  (1)  the  right  to  acquire  property, 
the  protection  of  the  Roman  law,  in  any  of  Rome's  possessicF 
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[2)  the  right  of  intermarriage  in  any  Roman  or  subject 

lanity. 

Public  rights :  (1)  the  right  to  vote  in  the  Assembly  of  the 

8 ;  (2)  the  right  to  hold  any  offices ;  and  (3)  the  right  to 

A  to  the  Assembly  if  condemned  to  death  or  to  bodily 

hment. 

return  for  these  privileges,  the  citizens  furnished  half  the 

of  Italy  and  paid  all  the  direct  taxes. 

.     THE  SUBJECTS 

I.  Three  Classes  of  Subjects.  —  Rome  was  not  yet  ready  to  give  up 
Ml  of  a  city-state;  and  so,  beyond  a  certain  limit,  all  new  acquisi- 
»f  territory  were  necessarily  reduced  to  some  form  of  subjection, 
e  the  Roman  state  was  subject -Italy,  in  three  main  classes,  Latin 
9,  Prrfectures,  and  '* Allies. " 

L  The  Latin  Colonies.  —  Highest  in  privilege  among  the 
3t8  stood  the  Latins.  This  name  did  not  apply  now  to 
Id  Latin  towns  (nearly  all  of  which  had  become  muni- 
,  but  to  a  new  kind  of  colonies  sent  out  by  Rome  after 
ar  beyond  Latiuin. 

sse  colonists  were  not  granted  citizenship,  as  were  the 
in  colonies^  but  only  the  Latin  ri{flu,  based  on  the  rights 
ed  by  the  towns  of  the  Latin  Confederacy  under  the 
it  alliance  with  Rome  (§  373).  That  is,  their  citizens 
he  private  rights  of  Romans;  and  they  might  acquire  full 
!  rights  also,  and  become  Roman  citizens  in  all  respects, 
noving  to  Rome  arni  enrolling  in  one  of  the  tribes.  At  first 
emoval  was  permitted  to  any  member  of  a  Latin  colony 
eft  a  son  in  his  own  city  to  represent  him ;  but  in  the  later 
es  the  privilege  was  restricted  to  those  xoho  had  held  some  mag- 
y  in  the  colony.  In  locoJ  affairs,  like  the  Roman  colonies 
hie  municipia,  the  Latin  colonies  had  full  self-government, 
3  poorer  landless  citizens  of  Rome  could  well  afford  the 
;  sacrifice  of  citizenship  that  came  from  joining  a  Latin 
jr,  in  return  for  the  gain  they  secured  as  the  aristocracy 
lew  settlement.     There  were  thirty -five  Latin  colonies  in 
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Italy  before  the  Carthaginian  invasion  (§439).  They  num- — , 
bered  originally  from  three  hundred  to  six  thousand  male  colo- 
nists each,  and  they  grew  by  drawing  in  settlers  from  the^^  «= 
Italian  populations  about  them.  They  are  notable  in  throog^^a 
respects :  — 

a.  They  were  a  chief  instrument  in  Romanizitig  Italy  iir:^^ 
language  and  institutions.  Inscriptions  show  that  they  copie£^  ^' 
the  Roman  city  constitution,  even  to  such  names  as  consuigg  n 
and  tribunes. 

b.  From  a  military  point  of  view,  like  the  Roman  colonic 
they  were  rfam'sotis,  protecting  the  distant  parts  of  the 
sula  against  revolt  or  invasion.     An  enemy  could  rarely  assai 
their  walls  successfully ;  and  he  was  rash  indeed  to  pass  on- 
leaving  them  to  fall  upon  his  rear. 

c.  Politically,  they  added  a  new  element  of  elasticUy  to  tht 
rigid  system  of  citizenship  common  in  ancient  states.     The^W^  — 
forme<l  a  link  betfre^n  fall  citizens  and  pennanent  subjects, 

390.  The  class  of  prefectures  was  the  least  enviable,  but  it^  ^ 
was  very  small.     It  consisted  of  three  or  four  conquered  towns,  ^^;^ 
too  deep  offenders  to  warrant  them  in  asking  either  the  "  Latin  ^\ 
right"  or  "alliance."     Apparently,  they  were  all  old  muni- -^-^ '' 
cipia,  which  had  been  degraded  in  punishment  for  rebellion.   ^  ^^ 
They  Ixjre  all  the  V)urdciis  of  Roman  citizenship,  and  some  of 
them  had  part  of  the  pricah*  rights ;  but  they  had  no  sdf-QOvem- 
ment.     Alone  of  all  cities  in  Italy,  they  had  their  local  govern- 
ment {ul ministered  for  them  by  prefects  sent  out  from  Rome. 

391.  The  Italian  ^'Aljies."  —  Most  numerous  of  all  the  in- 
habitants of  Italy  stood  the  mass  of  subject  Greeks,  Italians, 
and  Etruscans,  under  the  general  name  of  Halian  AUies, 
These  cities  ranked  in  ])rivilcge  next  to  the  Latin  colonies; 
but  among  themselves  they  differed  greatly  in  condition.  Each 
one  was  bound  to  Rome  by  its  separate  treaty,  and  these  treaties 
varied  widely.  None  of  tin*  "  Allies,"  however,  had  either  the 
private  or  public  rights  of  Romans,  and  they  were  iaolaied  jeaU 
on  sly  one  from  another;  but  in  general  they  bore  few  burdens 
and  enjoyed  local  self-government  and  Roman  protection. 


full  rights,  but  able  to  exerciae  political  power  only 
by  coming  to  Rome  to  the  Assembly. 
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39S.   Tlie  following  table  shows  the  gradations  of  Italian  communities, 
axB.«^  the  way  in  which  one  class  merged  into  another. 

L  Rome 
2.  Roman 

Colonies 
and 

Municipia 

•3.  Latin  Colonies :  private  rights  of  Roman  citizens,  and  possibility  of 
a.c5ciuiring  full  citizenship. 

4  **Allie8":  local  self-government  and  Roman  protection;  lightly 
^vudened,  bat  no  Roman  rights. 

5.  Prefectures :  no  self-government. 

ROME   AND   HER   SUBJECTS :  SUMMARY 

393.   Advantages  and  Restrictions  of  the  Subjects.  —  No  one  of 

tile  *< subject  cities"  (Latin  colony,  inunicipium,  or  prefecture) 

^a<i  any  one  of  the  three  great  rights  of  making  war,  concluding 

^^^aties,  or  coining  money.    With  the  exception  of  the  small  class 

^*    prefectures,  they  did  retain  nearly  complete  self-government 

^'^    other  matters.     Each  kept  its  own  Assembly,  Senate,  and 

^^^^gistrates ;  and,  in  general,  each  retained  its  own  law  and 

^^^^tom.     They  paid  no  tribute,  except  to  provide  their  small 

^'^^re  of  troops  for  war. 

Thus  where  Rome  refused  to  confer  citizenship,  she  did, 
^^'^'th  rare  insight  and  magnanimity,  lessen  burdens  and  leave 
^^^*^'"''   freedom.     At  the  same  time  she  bestowed  order,  tran- 


quillity, and  prosperity.     The  calamities  of  great  wars  strike 

^^^1^  imagination;  but  they  cause  infinitely  less  suffering  than 

^^     everlasting  petty  wars   of  neighbors,  with   pillage   and 

**"^Ughter  diffused    everywhere.      Roman    supremacy   put    a 

^p    to    these    endless   and    wasting   feuds.      Moreover,   so 

Italy  was  concerned,  the  field  of  conflict,  even  in  Rome's 

it  wars,  was  thenceforth  to  be  mostly  beyond  her  borders. 

Rome's  Policy.  —  The  citizens  enrolled  in  the  thirty-five 

^xnan  tribes  were  the  rulers  of  Italy.     None  others  possessed 

of  the  imperial  power.     They,  or  their  officers,  decided 

war  and  peace,  made  treaties,  issued  the  only  coinage 
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permitted,  and  fixed  the  numlier  of  soldiera  which  the  subj  ^' 
cities  must  furnish  for  war. 

It  should  be  noted  that  there  are  two  phases  of  the  Ilorr*  *" 
genius  for  rule,  —  one  admirable  and  the  other  iiieitu  but  etf^*' 
tive. 

Incorporation  and  Tolei-aiice.     Rome  grew  strong  first      ^ 


a  wise  and  generous  Inmrporation  of  her  con(]iiest8.    With 


tl-"* 
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strength,  alie  won  wider  physical  victories.  And  over  her  sub- 
jects she  won  also  spiritual  dnminion  hy  her  intelligence,  jus- 
tice, and  Tirrnness,  and  fspecially  by  a  marvelous  tnteration  for 
local  customs  and  riybts. 

b.  Jpii}'iii-,>i  (itifJ  Jsolii/ioii.  At  the  same  time,  Rome  strictly 
isolfitpd  the  subject  cmniinnitii's  from  one  another.  She  dis- 
solved all  trilwi]  fonff deia(-ii-s ;  she  took  skillful  advantage  of 
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the  grades  of  inferiority  that  she  had  created  among  her  de- 
I>^n dents  to  foment  jealousies  and  to  play  off  one  class  of  com- 
'i^ unities  against  another.  Likewise,  within  each  city,  she  set 
<^las8  against  class,  on  the  whole  favoring  an  aristocratic  organ- 
isation. In  politics  as  in  war,  the  policy  of  her  statesmen 
^yv^SLa  ^^  Divide  and  conquer J^ 

Thus  Rome  combined  the  imperial  system  of  Athens  (with 
i  inprovements)  with  phases  of  that  of  Sparta.    The  general  re- 
sult was  admirable.     The  rule  of  Rome  in  Italy  was  not  an 
^I>solutism,  as  it  was  to  be  later  over  more  distant  conquests. 
.6  whole  Italian  stock  had  become  consolidated  under  a  lead- 
city.     In  form,  and  to  a  great  degree  in  fact,  Italy  was  a 
Cionf ederacy ;  but  it  was  a  confederacy  with  all  the  connecting 
^■in.^8  radiating  from  Ro7ne  —  a  confederacy  under  a  Queen<ity. 
Tlxe  allies  had  no  connection  with  each  other  except  through 
t^He  head  city.    Even  the  physical  ties  —  the  famous  roads  that 
iixa-rked  her  dominion  and  strengthened  it  —  "  all  led  to  Rome." 
395.   The  Roman  roads  were  a  real  part  of  the  Roman  system 
o^"   government.    They  were  bonds  of  union.     Rome  began  her 
syiatem  of  magnificent  roads  in  312  b.c.  by  building  the  Via 
Ajatpia  to  the  new  possessions  in  Campania.     This  was  the 
work  of  the  censor  Appius  Claudius  (§  402).     Afterward  all 
lt;aJy,  and  then  the  growing  empire  outside  Italy,  was  traversed 
^y  a  network  of  such  roads.    Nothing  was  permitted  to  obstruct 
tlieir  course.     Mountains  were  tunneled ;  rivers  were  bridged ; 
iQ&Tshes  were  spanned  for  miles  by  viaducts  of  masonry. 

The  construction  was  slow  and  costly.  First  the  workmen 
retnoved  all  loose  soil  down  to  some  firm  strata,  preferably  the 
native  rock.  Then  was  laid  a  layer  of  large  stones,  then  one 
^^  smaller,  and  at  least  one  more  of  smaller  ones  still, — all 
"^Und  together — some  two  feet  in  thickness  —  by  an  excel- 
^®^t  cement.  The  top  was  then  carefully  leveled  and  smoothly 
P^Ved  with  huge  slabs  of  rock  fitted  to  one*another  with  the 
^^^atest  nicety.  These  roads  made  the  best  means  of  com- 
"^^nication  the  world  was  to  see  until  the  time  of  railroads. 
*^^y  were  so  carefully  constructed,  too,  that  their  remains,  in 
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good  condition  to-day,  still  '^  mark  the  lands  where  Kome  hi 
ruled."  They  were  designed  for  military  purposes ;  but  the 
helped  other  intercourse  and  held  Italy  together  socially.  (C 
§  77,  for  Persian  roads.) 


For  Further  Reading  in  these  Divisiona  (The  Roman  State  and  ti 
Subjects) :  Specially  recommended^  Pelham^s  OutlineSf  07-107. 


-  CHAPTER  XXVI 

GOVBRNMSNT  OF  THB  ROMAN  RSPUBLIC 

^96.  The  officers  of   chief   dignity,  from  least  to   greatest 

^:  — 
-^ediles  (two),  with  oversight  over  police  and  public  works ; 
-^^aetors  (two),  with  the  chief  judicial  power  ; 
^hnsula   (two),  commanders  in   war  and  leaders  in  foreign 

Censors  (two),  §  368 ; 

-^JHctator  (one),  in  critical  times  only  (§  354). 

nrhese  five  were  called  curule  offices,  because  the  holders, 

d»^  '^s^iding  among  them  the  old  royal  power,  kept  the  right  to 

tt^  ^  the  curule  chair  —  the  ivory  "  throne  "  ^  of  the  old  kings. 

T  i:».ere  were  also  the  two  inferior  aediles,  the  eight  quaestors  (in 

c^^^^-sirge  of  the  treasury  and  with  some  judicial  power),  and  the 

^^^  tribunes.      This  last   office,  though   less  in  dignity  than 

^"^  curule  offices,  was  perhaps  most  important  of  all.     The 

^^ifcune's  old  duties  were  gone ;  but  he  had  become  a  political 

^^^4er,  and  he  kept  his  tremendous  power  of  veto. 

Except  the  censor  these  officers  held  authority  for  only  one 

year  (the  dictator  for  only  a  half-year),  but  they  exercised 

^^^at  power.     The  magistrate  still  called  and  adjourned  As- 

^^blies    as  he  liked ;  he  alone  could  put  proposals  before 

^^ua  ;  and  he  controlled  debate  and  amendment. 

397.   A  new  aristocracy  had  appeared,  composed  of  the  descend- 

^*^«  of  curule  officers.     Each  such  official,  by  law,  transmitted 

^  his  descendants  the  right  to  keep  upon  the  walls  of  their 

^^^^Ug  rooms  the  wax  masks  of  ancestors,  and  to  carry  them  in 


.         Thig  symbol  of  dignity  was  very  simple,—  much  iu  the  character  of  an 
^^*>  camp-8tool. 
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a  public  procession  at  the  funeral  of  a  member  of  tlie  family      „ 
A  chief  part  of  such  a  funeral  was  an  oration  commemoratiEiL^^q, 


the  virtues  and  deeds  of  the  jiiicestors,  whoso  images  wt..  ^ 

ent.'     FiKuilics  with  this  privilege  were  called  nobles  (nobila^^*'' 

Before  the  year  300  B.r.,  the  nobles  l>egan  to  be  jealous 
the  adniissiim  of  ■'  new  men  "  to  their  ranks :  and  their  x. 
inflitenre  Noon  cmtroljcd  nearly  all  eiirule  elections  in  favor 
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some  member  of  their  own  order.  To  make  this  easier,  they 
^^cured  a  law  fixing  the  order  in  which  these  offices  could  be 
attained.  No  one  could  be  elected  aedile  until  he  had  held  the 
<luaestorship,  nor  praetor  till  he  had  been  aedile,  nor  consul 
till  he  had  been  praetor.  Then  the  nobles  had  to  watch  the 
elections  only  of  the  first  rank  of  officers.  By  controlling  these, 
they  could  control  admission  to  their  order.^  Thus  all  the 
noUes  became  practically  an  hereditary  oligarchy  of  a  few  hun- 
dred families.  And  since  senators  liad  to  be  appointed  from 
those  who  had  heldcujcule  of^ces,  each  "noble"  family  was 
sure  to  have  a  senator  among  its  near  relatives,  if  not  in  its  own 
home.     "Nobles"  became  equivalent  to  the  Senatorial  order. 

398.  The  Assemblies.  —  The  Assemblies  by  curias,  by  cen- 
turies, and  by  tribes  ajntinued  to  exist  side  by  .side;  but  the 
center  of  gravity  had  shifted  again,  —  as  once  before  from  the 
curias  to  the  centuries,  so  now  from  the  centuries  to  the  tribes. 
The  political  function  of  the  Curiate  Assembly  had  become 
purely  formal  in   very  early  times  (§  346).     The  Centuriate 
A^ssembly  continued  to  elect  consuls,  censors,  and  praetors ; 
^ut  its  law-making  power  and  the  choice  of  all  other  officers 
^^  passed  to  the  Assembly  of  Tribes.     Of  course,  as  this 
change  took  place,  the  rich  citizens  took  their  place  in  this 
-Assembly ;  *  but  in  deciding  the  vote  of  a  tribe,  each  member, 
^^ch  or  poor,  counted  like  any  other  member. 

399.  Changes  in  the  Assemblies.  —  During  the  century  between 
»^he  Licinian  Laws  and  the  war  with  Pyrrhus,  three  or  four 
*egal  reforms  were  adopted,  to  make  the  political  Assemblies 
^^ore  powerful  and  more  democratic. 

a.  In  312,  a  reforming  censor,  ApjHus  Claudius,  enrolled  the 
l9.n^ess  citizens  in  the  tribes.     Up  to  this  time,  only  land- 


^  Davis*  ReadingM,  II,  No.  14  (section  on  the  Aedileship  of  Flavitu),  illus- 
^•^tes  the  hostility  of  the  aristocrats  to  the  *'  new  men,"  and  gives  also  the 
*tory  of  democratic  reforms.  See,  too,  Dr.  Davis'  introduction  to  No.  14.  For 
*  Compact  modem  treatment,  see  Pelham's  Outlines,  170-172. 

^  A  descendant  of  an  old  patrician  family  now  belonged  to  all  three  Assem- 
^^ea  ;  a  plebeian  belonged  to  the  Assembly  of  Centuries  and  to  the  Assembly 
^^  TribM. 
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holders  had  had  a  voice  there.     Appius  carried  this  extension    of 
the  franchise  unconstitutionally,  in  defiance  of  the  veto  of  Ii  is 
colleague.     The  aristocratic  party  did  not  venture  to  undo  tlie 
act,  but  they  did  modify  it :  a  few  years  later  another  censor 
put  all  the  landless  class  into  the  four  city  tribes  aloue,  so  that 
the  city  poor  might  not  outvote  the  rural  landowners.^ 

b.  About  the  same  time  a  change  took  place  in  the  Centuri- 
ate  Assembly,  by  which  each  of  the^ve  classes  (§  348)  secured 
an  equal  voice,  and  wealth  lost  most  of  its  supremacy. 

c.  In  287,  after  some  dissension  and  a  threatened  secession, 
the  Hortensian  Taiw  took  from  the  Senate  Us  veto  upon  the  plebi- 
scites of  the  tribes.  Somewhat  earlier  the  Senate  had  lost  all 
veto  over  the  elections  in  the  centuries. 

These    changes    made    Rome   a  democracy,   in   law;    l>^^ 
in   practice  they  were  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  w^^y 
in   which   the   nobles  controlled   the   Senate  and   the   cun-"*-^*^ 
offices. 

400.   The  Senate.  —  Indirectly,  the   Senate  had  been   ma^^® 
elective.     The  censors  were  required  to  till  vacancies  in  t)r^  * 
body  first  from  those  who  had  held  curule  offices,  and  ordinal ^^^- 
this  left  them  little  choice.     The  senatorial  veto  upon  the  -^^^' 
semblies,  too,  had  been  taken  away.     So  far  as  written  law  ^?*^ 
c>oncerned,  the  Senate  was  only  an  advisory  body. 
.  None  the  less  it  was  realhf  the  guiding  force  in  the  governing  ^^*  * 
It  contained  the  wisdom  and  experience  of  Rome.     The  p 
sure  of  constant  and  dangerous  wars,  and  the  growing  cO 
plexity  of  foreign  relations  even  in  peace,  made  it  inevit"^ 


that  this  far-seeing,  compact,  experienced  body  should  assu^ 
authority  which  in  theory  belonged  to  the  clumsy,  inexperienc 
Assembly.     *^  Rome^'-  says  Ihne,  ^^  became  a  complete  aristocr^^^  ^ 


ivith  democratic  forms;  or,  as  Mommsen  puts  it,  "While   ^ 
burgesses  [citizens]  acquired    the   semblance,  the  Senate 
quired  the  substance,  of  power.'' 

Each    magistrate   expected,  after   his   brief  term  of  o 


1  Davis'  HeadiiKjs,  II,  No.  14.  gives  Livy's  aristocratic  account  of  thin  eont 
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\>ecome  permanently  a  member  of  the  Senate.  Therefore 
guarded  its  dignity  and  dreaded  its  anger.  Thus,  as 
)  magistrate  controlled  the  Assemblies,  so  the  Senate  con- 
lied  the  magistrate.  No  consul  would  think  of  bringing 
aw  before  the  people  without  the  previous  approval  of  the 
late  (so  that  indirectly  that  body,  rather  than  the  Assembly, 
1  become  the  real  legislature.)  As  a  last  resort,  it  could 
lallj  count  upon  one  or  more  of  the  ten  tribunes,  and  could 
ck  any  action  it  disliked  by  his  veto.  No  officer  would  draw 
ney  from  the  treasury  without  the  Senate's  consent.  It 
lared  and  managed  wars.  It  received  ambassadors  and  made 
ances.  And  certainly,  for  over  a  hundred  years,  by  its 
acity  and  energy,  this  "assembly  of  kings"*  justified  its 
.rpation,  earning  Mommsen's  epithet,  — "  the  foremost 
Ltical  corporation  of  all  time." 

Ol.  Democratic  Theory  and  Aristocratic  Practice.  —  In  theory  the 
locracy  was  sapreme  through  its  popular  Assemblies.  In  practice 
Aristocrats  controlled  the  government  through  their  monopoly  of  the 
Qe  offices  and  of  the  all-directing  Senate. 

^his  condition  began  before  the  Pyrrhic  War,  or  about  300  B.C.,  and 
uted  nearly  three  hundred  years.  During  the  first  part  of  this  time 
til  abootaoo  B.C.)  the  rule  of  the  nobles,  though  marked  sometimes 
L  narrow  class  spirit,  was  patriotic,  vigorous,  and  beneficent.^  After  the 
^aoo,  it  became  both  weak  and  se^ish.  Then  power  Hipped  from  the  inca- 
f€%Arisiocracy  into  the  hands  of  military  chitfs,  —  the  forerunners  of  the  \ 
Mr)r(§§5aofr.). 

1:02.  Excursus:  a  Democratic  Aristocrat.  —  The  greatest 
ne  in  this  period  of  Roman  history  is  that  of  Appius  Cl^uifc 
l8,  the  censor  of  the  years  »S1 2-307.  The  Claudian  gens 
re  of  the  proudest  patrician  rank,  but,  like  the  Valerii 
362),  they  too  "  loved  the  people  well."  It  was  an  earlier 
»pias  Claudius  who  carried  through  the  reforms  of  the  Decem- 
'8  (§  362).      This  later  Appius,  also,  was  reviled  by  Livy, 


-  This  was  the  description  of  the  Senate  which  an  ambassador  from  Pyrrhus 
^)  carried  back  to  bis  master.  >See  Davis'  Readings,  II,  No.  IS. 
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who  wrote  for  the  aristocrats;  but,  even  in  the  story 
foes,  he  stands  out  as  a  great,  progressive  statesman,  j 
sor,  he  built  the  first  Roman  aqueduct,  to  bring  pure  vi 
Rome  from  the  mountains  twelve  miles  away,  and  ) 
structed  the  Appian  Way  (§  395),  the  first  of  the  fam< 
man  roads.  In  order  to  carry  through  these  important 
works,  he  kept  his  office  during  the  whole  five  years,  \n 
next  appointment,^  greatly  to  the  wrath  of  the  aristocra 

More  important  still  were  the  social  and  political  refc 
Appius.  He  filled  the  vacancies  in  the  Senate  with  pi 
(the  old  distinction  had  not  then  died  out),  and  even  w 
sons  of  freedmen ;  and  he  gave  the  landless  citizens  ol 
political  power  by  enrolling  them  in  the  "  tribes"  ( 
No  doubt,  he  aided  the  valuable  law-reforms  of  the  aed: 
vius  (§  399,  note),  who,  Livy  tells  us,  owed  his  election 
strength  Appius  had  given  to  the  democratic  faction. 

At  some  time  after  the  expiration  of  his  censorship 
became  blind.  His  aristocratic  foes  called  this  a  puni 
from  the  gods,  iu  return  for  his  attacks  upon  the  "  cons' 
of  the  fathers."  But  the  blind  old  man,  years  after  ] 
sorsliip,  could  still  dominate  the  policy  of  Rome  upon  a 
It  was  he  who  checked  the  Senate  when  it  was  about  t 
peace  with  Pyrrhus  after  the  early  Roman  defeats,  firs 
ciating  clearly  the  Roman  claim  to  supremacy  in  all 
Appius  also  was  a  lover  of  learning.  He  made  a  colle< 
legal  decisions ;  and  his  written  speeches  and  wise  maxii 
much  quoted  in  later  Rome. 


For  Further  Reading  on  the  RepublicaD  constitution :  £j[>ee 
ommended : .  DaviB^  Readings^  II,  No.  17  (the  account  of  ] 
a  scholarly  Greek  historian  who  wrote  about  160  B.C.)  ;  and  J 
Outlines,  150-167  (Senate),  167-172  (curule  officers). 


1  Censors  were  appointed  each  five  years.  Costomanly,  they  p 
their  duties,  and  laid  down  their  office,  by  the  close  of  the  ilrtt 
months.  Bjut  there  was  no  way  to  comi>el  one  to  shorten  his  term  in 


y- 


CHAPTER    XXVII 


THE  ARMY 

403.  The  Flexible  Legion.  —  The  instrument  with  which  the 
Roman  state  conquered  the  world  can  best  be  surveyed  at  this 
point,  although  the  changes  noted  in  §  406  took  place  some- 
what later. 

The  Roman  army  under  the  kings  was  similar  to  the  old 
^rian  organization.     In  Italy,  as  in  Greece,  the  "  knights  "  of 
^^Tj  early  times  had  given  way,  before  history  fairly  begins, 
^o  a  dense  hoplite  array,  usually  eight  deep.     In  Greece  the 
next   step  was   to   deepen  and  close  the  ranks  still   further 
into  the  massive  Theban  and  Macedonian  phalanx.     In  Italy, 
instead,  they  were  broken  up  into  three  successive  lines,  and 
®ach  line  was  divided  further  into  small  companies.     The  com- 
panies  were    usually   six 


<Z3: 


Iron  Hkao  of  a  Javelin. 

(Such  a  head  was  about  three  feet  long,  and 
was  fitted  into  a  wooden  shaft  of  about 
the  same  length.  Each  soldier  of  the  two 
front  rows  of  companies  carried  two  jave- 
lins.) 


»nen  deep  with  twenty  in 
®ach  rank;  and  between 
each  two  companies  there 
^as  a  space  equal  to  the 
^ront  of  a  company.  Thus, 
if  one  line  fell  back,  the 
companies  of  the  line  be- 
hind could  advance  through  the  intervals.  Within  a  company, 
too,  each  soldier  had  about  twice  the  space  permitted  in  the 
phalanx.  The  front  rank  of  companies  contained  the  raw  re- 
cruits. Experienced  soldiers  made  up  the  second  line  of  com- 
panies. The  third  line  contained  only  veterans,  and  was 
dually  held  in  ireserve,  to  deliver  a  decisive  blow  at  a  critical 
'foment  in  the  battle.* 


The  legion  asnally  had  ten  "companies"  in  each  of  its  three  lines.    Can 
™*  student  draw  a  diagram  of  a  legion  in  battle  array,  from  the  description 

353 
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The  arms  of  legion  and  phalanx  differed  also.  The  phalanx 
depended  upon  long  spears.  While  it  remained  unbroken  and 
could  present  its  front,  it  was  invulnerable ;  but  if  disordered 
by  uneven  ground,  or  if  taken  in  flank,  it  was  doomed.  The 
legion  used  the  hurling  javelin  to  disorder  the  enemy's  ranks 
before  immediate  contact  (as  moderns  have  used  musketry), 
and  the  famous  Roman  short  sword  for  close  combat  (as  mod- 
erns, till  recently,  have  used  the  bayonet).  Flexibility,  indi- 
viduality, and  constancy  took  the  place  of  the  collective  lance 
thrust  of  the  unwieldy  phalanx.*  For  defensive  armor,  a 
legionary  wore  (1)  a  bronze  helmet;  (2)  a  corselety  of  interwoven 
leather  straps,  alx)ut  the  body,  holding  a  plate  of  iron ;  (3)  a 
short  leather  skirt,  strengthened  with  metal  plates,  hanging 
lower  than  the  corselet;  (4)  metal  greaves  on  the  legs;  and 
(o),  on  the  left  arm,  an  oblong  shield  with  a  convex  surface? 
to  make  the  weapons  of  the  enemy  glance  off. 

The  legion  numbered  about  five  thousand,  and  was  made  iip 
of  Roman  citizens.  Each  legion  was  accompanied  by  about 
^ye  thousand  men  from  the  Allies.  These  auxiliaries  served 
on  the  wings  of  the  legion  as  light-armed  troops,  and  they 
furnished  also  whatever  cavalry  the  army  had.  The  strength 
of  the  Roman  army,  however,  lay  in  the  infantry  and  especially 
in  the  legions. 

404.   The  Roman  camp  was  characteristic  of  a  people  wl^^ 
colonies  were  garrisons.     Where  the  army  encamped  —  e^^^ 
for  only  a  single  night  —  there  grew  up  in  an  hour  a  fortifi^ 
city,   with   earth   walls   and    regular    streets.'     This   sys*^® 
allowed  the  Romans  often  "  to  conquer  by  sitting  still,"  d©^^^' 
ing  or  giving  battle  at  their  own  option;  while,  too,  when  '^'^^^ 


'two 

1  The  reserve  line  of  the  le^iou  carried  spears  instead  of  javeUns.    Tl*^       i 

f^reat  fighting  instruments,  legion  and  phalanx,  were  not  to  come  Into  ^^» 
conflict  until  aftrr  200  B.C.  Meantime  they  remained  supreme  in  tli<5  ^^ 
and  West  respectively.  ,^ 

2  Tlip  importance  of  these  camps,  as  the  sites  and  foundation  plans  oC  ^^    v  ^^ 
over  EuroiK?,  is  shown  by  the  frequency  of  the  Roman  word  ca^tra  (ca<^^>^ 
English  place-names,  as  in  Chester,  Rochentert  Wincheater,  Dorckester^    "^^ 
Chester,  etc. 
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tght,  they  did  so  "  under  the  walls  of  their  city,"  with  a 
Sed  and  guarded  refuge  in  their  rear. 
5.  DiadpUne.'  —  The  terrible  diacipline  of  early  times  re- 
ed.   Without  trial,  the  general  could  sconce  or  behead 
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Thk  Rokan  Camp. 

man  serving  in  liis  camp.  Still  more  fearful  was  the 
ace  of  decimatiii'j  a  faulty  corps  (putting  to  death  every 

}.  CbMUget  with  Extension  of  Service :  a  PrDfeosloul  Aimy; 
iQMils.  —  Eome  now  began  a  long  aeries  of  great  wais, 
1  InMTMtlng  extract  Irum  Polybiua  is  glveu  iu  Muuro'i  Source  Hook, 
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waged,  for  the  most  part,  outside    Italy.     Great  changes 
suited  in  the  army.     Service  with  the  legions  long  remaim 
the  highest  duty  of  the  citizen,  and  each  man  between  the 
of  seventeen  and  forty-six  was   liable  to  active  duty.    B\ 
alongside  this  citizen  army,  there  was  to  grow  up  a  profession^ 
army.    New  citizen  legions  were  raised  each  year  for  the 
mer  campaigns,  as  before,  though  more  and  more,  even  in  the: 
legions,  the  officers  were  veterans  and  were  becoming  a 
fessional  class ;  but  the  legions  sent  to  Sicily,  Spain,  or 
were  kept  under  arms  sometimes  for  many  years.* 

Such  facts  led  to  another  change,  iMth  important  polUicm  "^ 
consequences.  To  call  home  a  consul  each  year  from  an  uet"  -B 
finished  campaign  in  these  distant  wars  became  intolerable^ «1] 
wasteful.  The  remedy  was  found  in  prolonging  the  comman^^^c 
er's  term,  under  the  title  of  proconsxd.  This  office  was  destine 
to  become  the  strongest  force  in  the  Republic  and  a  chief 
toward  the  coming  Empire. 


I  In  particular,  the  long  Htrnggle  in  Spain  dnriDg  the  War  with 
and  after  it  (§§  447,  45<))  operated  in  this  way.     Twenty  thousand  aoldica^^  j^ 
were  required  for  that  pro\inc'e  each  year  for  half  a  centary.    There 
grew  up  a  practice  of  settling  such  veterans,  upon  the  expiration  of  their  se 
ice,  in  military  colonies  in  the  provinces  where  they  had  served  —  the 
thus  given  tliein  being  regarded  as  a  kind  of  service  pension.    In  this 
communities  of  Roman  citizens  were  to  be  spread  over  the  provinces,  to 
ianize  the  world,  as  a  like  system  of  colonization  had  already 
Italy. 


< 


CHAPTER   XXVIII 

ROMAN  SOCISTY,   S67-teO  B.C. 

407.  The  Noblest  Period.  — From  367  to  about  200  b.c.  is 
the  period  of  greatest  Roman  vigor.  The  old  class  distinctions 
(between  patrician  and  plebeian)  had  died  out.  A  new  aris- 
tocracy of  office  was  growing  up,  but  it  was  still  in  its  best  age, 
its  "i^e  of  service."  There  was  soon  to  come  a  new  class 
struggle  between  rich  and  poor  —  but  this  had  not  yet  begun. 

It  was  the  Roman  people  of  these  two  splendid  centuries  who 

niade  Rome  the  mistress  first  of  Italy  and  then  of  the  world. 

That  conquest  was  not  completed  in  this  period;    but  it  was 

'^ally  decided  by  the  events  of  these  years.     The  final  steps 

''^ere  carried  out  by  an  inferior  Rome  ;  for  the  conquests  —  be- 

yond  Italy  —  were  no  sooner  started  than  they  began  to  work 

^oeful  changes  in  the  conquering  people.     We  stop,  therefore, 

*^  this  point  to  survey  Roman  society  —  as  we  have  just  done 

"^itih  the  Roman  government  —  at  its  noblest  stage. 

408.  Industries.  —  The  Roman  citizens,  in  the  main,  were 
®ttll  yeomen  farmers,  who  worked  hard  and  lived  plainly. 
■Efitch  such  farmer  tilled  his  few  acres  with  his  own  hands  and 
^Ix^  help  oS'his  own  sons.  Each  eighth  day,  he  came  to  the 
^it;y  with  a  load  of  produce  for  the  "  market."  The  early 
I^i'axstice  of  raising  cattle  had  given  way  largely  to  the  culti- 
"^fittnon  of  wheat,  barley,  garden  vegetables,  and  fruit;  but 
^orses,  cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs  still  counted  in  the  farm  produce, 
tny  modem  garden  vegetables  were  not  yet  known,  and  the 
►man  variety  was  certainly  no  larger  than  the  Egyptian  of 
much  earlier  time  (§  17)  ;  but  we  read  frequently  of  beans, 
ions,  turnips,  cabbages,  and  of  such  fruits  as  figs,  olives, 
'Pples,  plums,  and  pears. 
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In  the  city  itself   (as  no  doubt  in  all   Italian  towns),  t-  Ifce 
craftsmen  were  organized  in  "unions"  (gflcUi).     These  gil  ^s 
were  not  for  the  purpose  of  raising  wages,  as  with  us,  i»-  ^^ 
mainly  for  improving  the  character  of  the  work,  as  in  lafc:=  ^"^ 
centuries  in  Europe.     They  were  associations  for  friendly 
tercourse,  and,  to  some  extent,  for  mutual  helpfulness  amoi 
the  members  in  times  of  misfortune.     They  illustrate  the 
traordinary  Roman  capacity  for  organization  and  group  acti< 
—  in  marked  contrast  to  the  individuality  of  Greek  life, 
gend  tells  us  that  King  Numa  organized  the  gilds  of  carpentei 
shoemakers,   dyers,   laundry  men,  potters,   coppersmiths,  ac^:^^^^ 
flute  players.     Certainly  these  gilds  were  very  ancient  at  Rom    ^^^' 
Weavers  and  bakers  were  to  appear  a  little  later;  but  duriit:^^^*^^ 
this  period  these  industries  were  carried  on  in  each  householi — 


The  oldest  pfiUl  known  to  us  —  that  of  the  flute  players,  wh^^"^ 
furnished  music  for  the  sacred  festivals  —  is  the  only  one, '^^^*     * 


far  as  we  know,  which  ever  entered  ui)on  a  strike  for 
privileges.     (S(»e  Davis*  Rpn(Jing,%  IT,  No.  14.) 

Commerce  (trade  to  otiwr  lands)  paid  huge  profits  to  the  suo 
cessful  merchants  (those  who  did  not  too  often  lose  vessels  hrj 
shipwreck  or  pirates).     The  few  rich  Romans  still  disdained- 
the  business  for  themselves,  but  they  hail  begun  to  use  thei  i 
capital  in  it  through  their  slaves  or  former  slaves  (freedmen)C^ 

409.  Wealth.  —  There  were  few  citizens  of  great  wealth  or  it*" 
extreme  poverty.     The  r.'i])id  ji^ains  of  territory,  after  367,  niad»  i 
it  possible  to  relieve  the  city  poor  by  grants  of  land  or  by  send^ 
ing  them  out  in  colonies.     Still,  the  attitude  of  the  Romaic 
landed  citizen  toward  the  merchant,  the  small  shopkeeper,  anc^ 
the  artisan  was  not  unlike  that  of  the  Athenian  gentleman 
(§  237).     Hut  the  Roman  **  gentleman  "  of  this  age  was  noty 
a  mere  owner  of  farms,  like  the  Athenian  of  Pericles'  time:  h 
was  himself  the  farmer. 

The  legend  of  the  patrician  CincinimttM^  of  the  fifth  centuiv"  -^■D 
(called  from  the  ])low  on  his  three-acre  farm  to  become 


§  360,  note. 
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^r  and  save  Rome  from  the  Aequians,  and  returning  to  the 
plow  again,  all  in  sixteen  days)  is  more  than  matched  by  the 
sober  history  of  Manius  Cjirio,  the  conqueror  of  the  Samnites 
and  of  Pyrrhus. 

This  great  Roman  was  a  Sabine  peasant  and  a  proud  aristo- 
crat Plutarch  tells  us  that,  though  he  had  "  triumphed  "  * 
thrice,  he  continued  to  live  in  a  cottage  on  a  little  three-acre 
plot  which  he  tilled  with  his  own  hands.  Here  the  Samnite 
ambassadors  found  him  dressing  turnips  in  the  chimney  corner, 
w-lien  they  came  to  offer  him  a  large  present  of  gold.  Curio 
refused  the  gift :  "  A  man,"  said  he,  **  who  can  be  content  with 
this  supper  hath  no  need  of  gold ;  and  I  count  it  glory,  not  to 
possess  wealth,  but  to  rule  those  who  do." 

410.  Money.  —  The  oldest  Roman  word  for  money  (pecunia) 
canine  from  the  word  for  herd  (pecus).  This  points  to  a  time 
^vlien  payments  were  made  chiefly  in  cattle,  as  with  many  serai- 
bstrbaric  tribes  in  modern  times.  But  before  definite  Roman 
history  begins,  a  copper  coinage  had  been  introduced.  Even 
hofore  the  coinage,  the  Romans  had  "  estimated  "  in  copper  (ae.s), 
coimting  by  the  pound  weight.  Silver  was  not  used  either  for 
ixioney  or  for  household  purposes  until  after  the  union  of  Italy  ; 
2tnd  even  at  a  later  date  a  senator  was  struck  from  the  list  by  a 
reforming  censor,  because  he  owned  ten  pounds  of  silver  plate. 

411.  Home  and  Manner  of  Life.  —  The  family  and  religion  as  yet 
showed  little  change  from  the  early  state  described  in  §§  340, 
^41.  The  house  had  added  rooms  on  sides  and  rear,  and  open- 
^'^gsfor  windows;  but  it  was  still  exceedingly  simple,  like  the 
life  within.  A  plain  table,  wooden  couches,  and  a  few  stools, 
*nd  simple  cooking  utensils  comprised  the  furniture.  Artificial 
Warmth  and  light  were  secured  by  "  braziers  "  and  lamps,  like 
^ose  of  the  Greeks  (§  233).  The  Roman  took  his  chief  meal 
**  Hiidday  (not  in  the  evening,  as  the  Greeks  did).  In  early 
•^lues,  the  main  food  was  a  "  porridge  "  of  ground  meal  boiled 
^   Water.     Pork,  especially  in  the  form  of  sausage,  was  the 


special  report  :  a  Roman  *'  triumph."    See  Munro's  Source  Book,  38-40. 
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favorite  meat.     Bread,  from  grouud  wheat  or  barley,  was  bake- 
in  flat,  round  cakes.     Water  or  milk  was  the  common  drinl 
but  wine  mixed  with  water  was  coming  into  general  use, 
the  fashion   of  the   Greeks.      The   Romans   who  conquered 
Pyrrhus  and  Hannibal  wei%  a  frugal,  temperate  people. 

412.  Dress  was  as  simple  as  the  food.    The  Roman  kept  th»  .crJQie 
primitive  loin  cloth  of  linen.     Over  this  he  drew  a  8hort-sleeve(»  ^^ed 
woolen  shirt  (tunic)  falling  to  the  knees.     This  made  the  comKr:K"Kni- 
mon  dress  of  the  house,  workshop,  and  field.     In  public  th^-tf'^he 
Roman  wore  an   outer  garment  —  a  white  woolen  blimket* -^aet, 
thrown  about  him  in  graceful  folds.      This  was  the  famout  m^M"*^^ 
Roman  toga.    For  defense  against  i*ain  or  cold,  sometimes  s         ^  ^ 
cloak  also  was  ^'orn.     Women  wore  a  long  and  a  short  tonics^-f -^ic, 
and  for  the  street,  a  blanket-wrap.     Foot-gear  was  like  that  or^:^    ^ 
the  Greeks.     Stockings  and  hats  were  alike  unknown.     WomcB'^^-*®^ 
were  fond  of  jewelry,  —  rings,  bracelets,  pins,  and  chains;  anc> ic^'^Bd 
each  man  wore  a  seal-ring.     Members  of  the  senatorial  fiunrK'*^*'^' 
ilies  wore  also  broad  gold  rings. 

413.  Education  was  elenientarv.     Until  seven,  the  children  ^^'^'^^ 
were  in  the  mother's  care.     After  that  age,  boys  went  to  a  prii""**-^^ 
vate  school,  taught  by  some  Greek  slave  or  freedman.     As  iir  x      *  * 
Greece,  the  pupil  was  attended  by  a  "pedagogue."     He  leanieo^  -•^'^^ 
merely  to  read,  write,  and,  in  a  limited  degree,  to  comput#ct'-S'-' '"" 
with  Roman  numerals.     The  only  textbook  was  the  Twelve ""^  *^ '^^ 
Tables,  which  were  learned  by  heart.     Physical  training  was-i^"'^"^^ 
found  in  athletic;  games  in  the  Campus  Martins  (p.  311),  wher^**  ^er 
the  young  Romans  contended  in  running,  wrestling,  and  in  th^-*^*^* 
use  of  the  spear,  sword,  and  javelin.     The  Roman  took  his  ex^^  ^^x- 
ercise,  not  in  regular  gymnasium  training,  like  the  Greeks  oi<^^     ^^ 
the  modem  (JeriTian,  but  more  like  the  English  and  Americans^  ^z^is. 
For  amusements,  there  were  chariot  races  and  the  theater;  but  -C^-^  *"'' 
the  racers  and  actors  were  slaves  or  freedmen,  not  Romans.^^*^ 
The  Roman  and  the  Greek  views  of  the  stage  and  of  athletics  .^  JO 
contests  were  at  opposite  ]>oles. 

414.  Science  and  Learning.  —  Tiiterature,  under  Greek  influence^ 
was  just  beginning  at  the  close  of  the  period.     So,  too,  will 
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^xt.  Roads,  bridges,  and  aqueducts  were  built  in  the  last  half 
of  the  period  on  a  inagniticent  scale ;  and  the  use  of  the  round 
arch  was  bo  developed  tltat  we  often  speak  of  that  architectural 
feature  as  "the  Komau  arch." 

U5.  Ronuui  morals  and  Ideals  are  revealed  in  much  of  the 
preceding  story.  The  Huest  thing  in  Roinau  character  was 
tbe  a^rit  of  self-immolation  for  Rome, —  the  willingness  to 


A  BoxiNO  Match. 

sink  personal  or  party  advantage  for  the  public  weiil.  Next  to 
Jtliis,  and  allied  .to  it,  is  the  i-^panif.v  fn-  -■■-g':."i'»»tt"n,  fn.T-  work- 
ing together  for  a  coiiimon  end.  /Roman_Iii»tory  is  not  the 
fta'rtory  of  a  few  brilliant  leaders :  it  is  the  story  of  a  people.  \ 

Undue  praise  has  been  given  sometimes  to  the  stern  excellence 

*^'  early  Rome.     It  is  cheap  nioralizit^  to  point  out  the  barbaric 

■virtues  of  a  rude  society  in  comparison  with  the  luxury  of 

'"efined  times,  and  omit  more  important  considerations.     The 

"^al  picture  is  by  no  means  without  shadows.     Tlie  Roman  was 

*"*stemiou8,  haughty,    otwdient   to  law,     self-control  led.     His 

'Qeal  was  a  man  of  iron  will  and  stern  discipline,  devoted  to 

■'^■Oine, contemptuous  of  luxury,  of  suffering,  and  even  of  human 

^^yiipathy  if  it  conflicted  with  his  duty  to  the  state.     His  model 


^ 
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favorite  meat.  Bread,  from  grouud  wheat  or  barley,  was  baked 
in  flat,  round  cakes.  Water  or  milk  was  the  common  drink, 
but  wine  mixed  with  water  was  coming  into  general  use,  after 
the  fashion  of  the  Greeks.  The  Romans  who  conquered 
Pyrrhus  and  Hannibal  wei*e  a  frugal,  temperate  people. 

412.  Dress  was  as  simple  as  the  food.  The  Roman  kept  the 
primitive  loin  cloth  of  linen.  Over  this  he  drew  a  short-sleeved 
woolen  shirt  (tunic)  falling  to  the  knees.  This  made  the  com- 
mon dress  of  the  house,  workshop,  and  field.  In  public  the 
Roman  wore  an  outer  garment  —  a  white  woolen  bljanket, 
thrown  about  him  in  graceful  folds.  This  was  the  famous 
Roman  toga.  For  defense  against  rain  or  cold,  8om.etiine8  a 
cloak  also  was  ^'orn.  Women  wore  a  long  and  a  short  tonic,  «  ^^> 
and  for  the  street,  a  blanket-wrap.  Foot-gear  was  like  that  of  '^^•^ 
the  Greeks.  Stockings  and  hats  were  alike  unknown.  Women 
were  fond  of  jewelry,  —  rings,  bracelets,  pins,  and  chains;  and 
each  man  wore  a  seal-ring.  Members  of  the  senatorial  &m- 
ilies  wore  also  broiul  gold  rin^s. 

413.  Education  was  elementary.  Until  seven,  the  children 
were  in  the  mother's  care.  After  that  age,  boys  went  to  a  pri- 
vate school,  tauglit  by  some  (ireek  slave  or  freedman.  As  in 
Greece,  the  pupil  was  attended  by  a  "pedagogue."  He  learned 
merely  to  read,  writ**,  and,  in  a  limited  degree,  to  compute  ^^ 
with  Roman  nurneriils.  The  only  textbook  was  the  Twelve 
Tables,  which  were  learned  by  heart.  Physical  training  was 
found  in  athletic  games  in  the  Campus  Martius  (p.  311),  where 
the  young  Romans  contended  in  running,  wrestling,  and  in  the 
use  of  tlie  spear,  sword,  and  javelin.  The  Roman  took  his  ex- 
ercise, not  in  regular  gymnasium  training,  like  the  Greeks  or 
the  modem  Gennan,  but  more  like  the  English  and  Americans. 
For  amusements,  there  were  chariot  races  and  the  theater ;  but 
the  racers  and  actors  wore  slaves  or  freedmen,  not  Romans,  ^-^^i 
The  lioman  and  the  Greek  views  of  the  stage  and  of  atUetic^-^-WJbV 
contests  were  at  op])osite  poles. 

414.  Science  and  Learning.  —  Literature,  under  Greek  influenc^-^l^ic^. 
was  just  beginning  at  the  close  of  the  period.     So,  too,  wit^^^^th 
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*J^  Roads,  bridges,  and  aqueducts  were  built  in  the  last  half 
of  the  period  on  a  inagiiiticeut  scale ;  and  the  use  of  the  round 
*rch  was  so  developed  tliat  we  often  speak  of  that  architectural 
'eatare  as  "the  Roman  arch." 

419.  Ronuji  morals  and  Ideals  are  revealed  in  much  of  the 
preceding  story.  The  tinest  thing  in  Boinan  character  was 
tile  spirit  of  self-immolation  for  Rome, —  the  willingness  to 


A  Boxma  Match. 

sink  personal  or  party  advantage  for  the  public  weal,  IJext  to 
^liis,  and  allied >to  it,  is  the  capaij'.ity  fn''  "■■g-iTiiTatifni  fi^r  work- 
»^Hg  together  for  a  cornmon  end.  /Roman  Idston/  is  not  the 
^ittoru  of  a  few  brilliant  leaders:  it  is  the  story  of  a  people.  \ 

Undue  praise  has  been  given  sometimes  to  the  stern  excellence 
**f  early  Rome.  It  is  cheap  moraliziug  to  point  out  the  barbaric 
■v-irtoes  of  a  mde  society  in  comparison  with  the  luxury  of 
^'efined  times,  and  omit  more  important  considerations.  The 
*'^!al  picture  is  by  no  means  without  shadows.  The  Roman  waa 
^fcstemioiis,  haughty,  oiiedieot  to  law,  self-control  led.  His 
'<3eal  was  a  man  of  iron  will  and  stern  discipline,  devoted  to 
*^toine,  PX»ntemptuous  of  luxury,  of  suffering,  and  even  of  human 
^jfmpathy  if  it  conflicted  with  his  duty  to  the  state.    His  model 
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favorite  meat.  Bread,  from  ground  wheat  or  barley,  was  baked 
in  fiat,  round  cakes.  Water  or  milk  was  the  common  drink,  ^  ^ 
but  wine  mixed  with  water  was  coming  into  general  use^  after  ^^rr 
the  fashion  of  the  Greeks.  The  Romans  who  conquered  f^ 
Pyrrhus  and  Hannibal  were  a  frugal,  temperate  people. 

412.  Dress  was  as  simple  as  the  food.  The  Roman  kept  the  ^^.e 
primitive  loin  cloth  of  linen.  Over  this  he  drew  a  short-sleeved 
woolen  shirt  (tunic)  falling  to  the  knees.  This  made  the  com- 
mon dress  of  the  house,  workshop,  and  field.  In  public  the  ^^  .e 
Roman  wore  an  outer  garment  —  a  white  woolen  bljEinket,  «^^ 
thrown  about  him  in  graceful  folds.  This  was  the  famous  ^s  js 
Roman  toga.  For  defense  against  rain  or  c^ld,  sometimes  a  ^t  & 
cloak  also  was  ^'orn.  Women  wore  a  long  and  a  short  tunic,  «  ^^ 
and  for  the  street,  a  blanket- wrap.  Foot-gear  was  like  that  of  '^:^ 
the  Greeks.  Stockings  and  hats  were  alike  unknown.  Women  jc^"** 
were  fond  of  jewelry,  —  rings,  bracelets,  pins,  and  chains ;  and  -E>  *^ 
each  man  wore  a  seal-ring.  Members  of  the  senatorial  fam- 
ilies wore  also  broad  gold  rings. 

413.  Education  was  elementary.     Until  seven,  the  children 
were  in  the  m(>ther\s  care.     After  that  age,  boys  went  to  a  pri- 
vate school,  taught  by  some  Greek  slave  or  freedman.     As  in 
Greece,  the  pupil  was  attended  by  a  "pedagogue."     He  learned 
merely  to   read,  writo,  and,  in  a  limited  degree,  to  compute 
with  Roman  numerals.     The  only  textl)Ook  was  the  Twelve 
Tables,  which  were  learned  l)y  heart.     Physical  training 
found  in  athletic  games  in  the  Campus  Martins  (p.  311),  where^- 
the  young  Romans  contended  in  running,  wrestling,  and  in  the 
use  of  the  spear,  sword,  and  javelin.     The  Roman  took  his  63 
ercise,  not  in  regular  gymnasium  training,  like  the  Greeks 
the  modem  Gennan,  but  more  like  the  English  and  American 
For  amusements,  there  were  chariot  races  and  the  theater ;  h^ 
the  racers  and  actors  wore  slaves  or  freedmen,  not 
The  Roman  and  the  Greek  views  of  the  stage  and  of  athle^^    tic 
contests  were  at  opposite  poles. 

414.  Science  and  Learning.  —  Ijiterature,  under  Greek  influet^  — ^ce, 
was  just  lieginning  at  the  close  of  the  period.     So,  too,  i^''       ^^^ 
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^^  Roads,  bridges,  and  aqueducts  were  built  in  the  last  half 
of  the  period  oq  a  magiiiticeut  scale ;  and  tlie  use  of  the  round 
^>%h  was  so  developed  that  we  often  speak  of  that  architectural 
feature  aa  "  the  Komau  arch." 

415.  Ronuui  raonla  and  ideals  are  revealed  in  luuch  of  the 
preceding  story.  The  tinest  thing  in  Roman  character  was 
tl»e  apirit  of  self-immolation  for  Rome, —  the  willingness  to 
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sink  personal  or  party  advantatre  for  the  public  weal.  Next  to 
Jtlriia^  and  allied -to  it,  is  the  papacitv  fp-  .^i-^inWiH^T.^  (r>r  work- 
ixig  together  for  a  common  end.  /Roman_Jiistor^  is  not  the 
^istortf  of  a  few  brilliant  leaders :  it  is  the  story  of  a  people.  \ 

Undue  praise  has  been  given  sometimes  to  the  stern  excellence 
*>f  early  Rome.  It  is  cheap  moralizing  to  point  out  the  barbaric 
'^"irtues  of  a  rnde  society  in  comparison  with  the  luxury  of 
*"efined  times,  and  omit  more  imi)ortant  considerations.  The 
*"^al  picture  is  by  no  mean.s  without  shadows.  The  Roman  was 
^"fcstemious,  haughty,  olwdient  to  law,  self-controlled.  His 
*<3eal  was  a  man  of  iron  will  and  stern  discipline,  devoted  to 
■*^me,  contemptuous  of  luxury,  of  suffering,  and  even  of  human 
^Umpathy  if  it  conflicted  with  liis  duty  to  the  state.     His  model 
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was  still  the  first  consul,  Brutus,  who  in  legend  sent  his  guil" 
sons  to  the  block  unmoved  ;  ^  and  the  great  Latin  war  (338  j.cr 
furnished  a  historical  consul,  Maidius,  who,  as  Livy  tells  i— 
gloomily  executed  his  gallant  son  for  a  glorious  act  of  insubc= 
dination.* 

With  such  men  for  her  heroes,  it  is  not  strange  that  Rooff 
made  some  peculiar  boasts.     For  instance,  the  noble  SamnitJ 
Pontius,  the   victor   of   Caudine   Forks,  had   magnanimous! 
spared  the  Roman  army  (§  380)  ;  but  when  he  became  prison* 
in  turn,  Rome  saw  only  cause  for  pride  in  basely  dragging  hi 
through  the  city  in  a  triumph,  and  then  starving  him  to  deaS 
in  a  dungeon.     The  Romans  were  coarse,  cruel,  and  rapacioufl 
as  well  as  lofty-minded,  brave,  and  obedient. 

416.  The  Beginning  of  Greek  Influence.  —  In  manners  and  r 
morals  Rome  was  a  fair  type  of  the  Italians  proper.  Ttd 
Etruscans  and  Greeks  were  softer  and  more  luxurious,  wit! 
more  abject  poverty  among  the  masses. 

After  the  war  with  Pyrrhus,  the  connection  with  Mago 
Graecia  introduced  Greek  culture  into  Roman  society,  air" 
wealth  and  luxury  began  slowly  to  appear.  At  fifst  the  Bomaa 
as  a  whole  did  not  show  to  advantage  under  the  change.  T<^ 
often  it  seemed  only  to  veneer  their  native  coarseness  and  br  " 
tality.  At  the  same  time,  with  the  better  minds,  it  did  softs 
and  refine  character  into  a  more  lovable  type  than  Italy  hsK 
so  far  seen:  and,  from  this  time,  Greek  art  and  thought  moc 
and  more  worked  \x\yon  Roman  society. 

This  change  certainly  is  not  to  be  mourned.  It  was  not  thia  thv 
ruined  Rome.  It  was  the  manifold  results  of  world-empire,  soon  to  foi* 
low.  The  old  Roman  training  had  made  citizens  fit  to  grapple  witr 
the  problems  of  uniting  Italy  into  one  nation,  and  of  ruling  and  protsctiiitf 
that  home  land.  But  Roman  training  and  character  broke  down  ntterlJ 
before  the  vastly  more  complex  problems  and  temptations  of  foreign 
conquests. 


1  §  350,  close.  «  Special  report. 


CHAPTER   XXIX 

THE  WHINING  OF  THE  WEST,  264-146  B.C. 

THE  RIVALS  — ITALY  AND  CARTHAGE 

417.   Italy  in  264  B.C.  was  one  of  five  great  Mediterranean 
•tates.     When  she  completed  the  union  of  Italy  (§  t381),  Alex- 
ander the  Great  had  been  dead  nearly  fifty  years.     The  long 
Wars  of  the  Succession  had  closed,  and  the  dominion  of  the 
^astern  Mediterranean  world  was  divided  between  the  three 
S'reat  Greek  kingdoms,  Syria,  Egypt,  and  Macedonia,  with  their 
'Numerous  satellites  (§§  289,  292  fp.).     In  the  western  Mediterrar 
^^-an  Carthage  held  undisputed  sway.     Now,  between  the  three 
Powers  of  the  East  and  the  single  mistress  of  the  West  stood 
^orth  a  new  state,  Roman  Italy,  destined  to  absorb  them  all. 

The  struggle  for  mipremacii  between  these  Jive  Mediterranean 
^^^'^f>€rs  JUled  the  next  hxmd^ed  and  twt^nty  yearR.  Tlie  first  half 
^^  the  period  went  to  Roman  conquests  in  the  West  at  the  expense 
^^  Carthage. 

418.  Cartbage  the  Natural  Rival  of  Rome  in  the  West.  —  Car- 
^^e  and  Rome  had  been  allied,  just  before,  against  Pyrrhus, 
*^^ir  common  enemy.  But  that  gallant  adventurer  had  seen 
*^^t  they  were  natural  rivals ;  and,  as  he  abandoned  the  West, 
^^  exclaimed  longingly,  "  How  fair  a  battlefield  we  are  leaving 
^^^  the  Romans  and  Carthaginians !  "  In  less  than  ten  years 
*^^  hundred-year  conflict  began. 

CJarthage  was  an  ancient  Phoenician  colony,  on  the  finest  har- 

^^^  in  North  Africa.     Her  government,  in  form,  was  a  republic, 

^^^xiewhat  like  Rome,  but  in  reality  it  was  a  narrow  oligarchy 

^^^trolled  by  a  few  wealthy  families.     She  was  now  at  the 

.  ^ightof  her  power.   Polybius  (§  462)  called  her  the  richest  city 

t;he  world.     To  her  old  naval  supremacy  she  had  added  a  vast 
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land  empire,  includiag  Xorth  Africa,'  Sardinia,  Corsica, 
of  Sicily,  and  the  coasts  of  Spain.  The  western  Meditern 
she  regarded  as  a  Punic '  lake:  foreign  Bailors  caught 
paasing  there  were  cast  into  the  sea.  But  the  Greeks  of  > 
Italy  had  traded  in  those  waters  for  five  hundred  years 
Rome,  now  mistress  and  protector  of  those  cities,  was  I 


soon  to  defend  their  trading  rights  against  this  "  closed  i 
of  Carthaginian  policy. 

419.  Cartliaglnian  Character.  —  Her  Roman  foes  repres 
Carthage  as  wanting  in  honesty ;  and  with  biting  irony 
invented  the  t«rm,  "Punic  faith,"  as  a  synonym  for  treat 
Carthage  herself  is  "  a  dumb  actor  on  the  stage  of  hisl 
She  once  had  poetry,  oratory,  and  philosophy,  but  none 
escaped  Roman  hate,  to  tell  us  how  Carthaginians  thoagfa 
felt.  Rome  wrote  the  history ;  but,  even  from  the  B 
story,  the  charge  of  faithlessness  and  greed  is  most  apf 
against  Rome. 

'  IK  Africa  aluiie  Carthni^e  ruled  thieq  han|iied  c[^le«.  and  her  to 
merged  into  thi!  denttrl  irliere  Iribiitaiy  noina<l:<  roamed. 

'  "Panic"  is  another  form  for  "  Phoenician,''  and  In  used  &ii  a  sbor 
JectiTe  for  "  Carthagi □!>□." 
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However,  the  civilization  of  Caitliage  was  of  an  Oriental 
tyj>e(§  80).  Her  religion  was  the  cruel  and  licentious  wor- 
ship of  the  Phoenician  Baal  and  Astarte.  Her  armies  were  a 
motley  mass  of  mercenaries.  And  though,  like  the  mother 
Phoenician  states,  she  scattered  wide  the  seeds  of  a  material 
culture,  like  them,  also,  she  showed  no  power  of  assimilating 
inferior  nations.  .The  conquests  of  Rome  were  to  be  Roman- 
ized ;  but  six  centuries  of  Punic  imle  had  left  the  Berber  tribes 
^^X  -Africa  (§  10)  whoUy  outside  Carthaginian  society, 

420.  The  contrast  between  the  political  systems  of  the  two 
rivals  is  equally  striking.  Even  lier  nearest  and  best  subjects 
Oa.rthage  kept  in  virtual  slavery.  Says  Mommsen  (History  of 
Romey  II,  155) :  — 

**  Carthage  dispatched  her  overseers  everywhere,  and  loaded  even  the 
old  Phoenician  cities  with  a  heavy  tribute,  while  her  subject  tribes  were 
practically  treated  as  state  slaves.  In  this  way  there  was  not  in  the 
compass  of  the  Carthagino-African  state  a  single  community,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Utica^  that  would  not  have  been  politically  and  materially  bene- 
fit^^  by  the  fall  of  Carthage  ;  in  tlie  Romano-Italic,  there  was  not  one 
^^^^tt  had  not  much  more  to  lose  than  to  gain  in  rebelling  against  a  gov- 
ernment which  was  careful  to  avoid  injuring  material  interests,  and  which 
uev-er,  at  least  by  extreme  measures,  challenged  political  opposition." 

421.  The  Issue  at  Stake. — Thus,  whatever  our  sympathy 
*or-  Carthage  and  her  hero  leaders,  we  must  see  that  the  victory 
^^  Rome  was  necessary  for  the  welfare  of  the  human  race. 
'^^^e  struggle  was  the  conflict  of  Greece  and  Persia  repeated  by 
"^ore  stalwart  ardors  on  a  ivestem  stage. 

The  conflict  consists  of  a  series  of  three  wars.  The  second  is  the 
^^^slTe  8trugg;le,  to  which,  it  is  often  said,  the  first  and  third  stand 
^'^^lely  as  prologue  and  epilogue. 

THE  FIRST  PUNIC    WAR    (THE   WAR   FOR   SICILY) 

422.  The  occamon  for  the  First  Punic  War  was  found  in  Sicily. 
^^VTien  Rome  conquered  South  Italy,  she  came  necessarily  into 
^^lations  with  the  Greeks  in  that  island.    Sicily  is  really  a  con- 
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tinuation  of  the  Italian  peninsula.  It  reaches  to  within  ninet-  ^^«ty 
miles  of  the  African  coast.  A  sunken  ridge  on  the  bed  of  tK^^the 
sea  shows  that  it  once  joined  the  two  continents,  and  it  stSr^^  till 
forms  a  stepping-stone  between  them.  For  this  middle  lau  .f^nd, 
European  and  African  struggled  for  centuries.  For  two  ha_«;.*in- 
dred  years  now  it  had  been  divided,  Syracuse  holding  tX.^^'^ 
eastern  half,  Carthage  the  western. 

While  Rome  was  stilt  busy  with  the  Pyrrhic  war,  as  ever^^^nt 
happened  which  renewed  the  conflict  for  Sicily  and  was  finall  I-^^3 
to  draw  Rome  in  as  a  chief  actor.     A  band  of  Campanian  m^»-*^^^ 


cenaries,  on  their  way  home  from  service  under  the  tyrant  o 
Syracuse,  neized  the  city  of  ^leijsana,  murdering  all  the  me^ 
and  taking  possession  of  their  wii-es  and  goods.  The  robbei 
calh^d  themselves  Mumertinex  (•'  Sons  of  Mars  "),  and  for  severs*^ 
years,  from  their  walled  stronghold,  they  ravaged  and  pluKJ 
dcred  the  northeast  corner  of  Sicily.  Now,  in  2(>5,  they  wei«  * 
hard  pressed  bj'  Hiero  II,  the  ruler  of  Syracuse,  and  one  fa>^ 
tion  called  in  Carthage  while  another  party  appealed  to  Roock^ 
for  protection. 

Both  Syracuse  and  Carthage  were  allies  of  Kome,  and  it  w^' 
not  easy  for  that  state  to  find  excuse  for  defending  the  robber; -:* 
The  desire  tu  check  Carthage  and  to  extend  Roman  power,  how^^ 
ever,  outwpij;hi^d  all  caution  as  well  as  all  moral  eonaidere-^ 
tions.  And,  indeed,  there  was  real  danger  in  Carthage  estar-* 
lishing  herself  in  Messana,  close  to  the  Italian  coast.    EveD»<^S 
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e  Senate  could  come  to  no  decision ;  but  the  people,  to  whom 

referred  the  question,  voted  promptly  to  send  troops  to 
cilj ;  and,  tn  264y  Roman  legions  for  the  first  time  crossed  the 
xs.  The  war  with  Carthage  that  followed  is  known  as  the 
rst  Punic  War. 

483.  Strength  of  the  Parties.  —  Carthage  was  mistress  of  an 
ipire  huge  but  scattered  and  heterogeneous.  Borne  was  the 
«kd  of  a  small  but  compact  nationality.  Each  state  con- 
Lned,  or  ruled  over,  about  5,000,000  people.  The  strength  of 
LTthage  lay  in  her  wealth  and  in  her  navy.  Her  weak  points 
5 re  :  the  jealousy  felt  by  the  ruling  families  at  home  toward 
feir  own  successful  generals;  the  difficulty  of  dealing  lyith 
ir  mercenaries ;  the  danger  of  revolt  among  her  Libyan  sub- 
2i» ;  and  the  fact  that  aninvading  armify  after  onsjmctw^,  wotdd 
^€ino  resistance  outside  her  walls,  since  her  jealousy  had  leveled 
5  defenses  of  her  tributary  towns  in  jQi'ica, 
Xiome  was  strong  in  the  patriotism  and  vigor  of  her  people, 

"the  discipline  of  her  legions,  and  in  the  fidelity  of  her  allies, 
ax  weakness  lay  in  the  total Jack_gf^_ajiayy,  and  in  the  want 

a  better  military^system  than  the  one  of  annual }y  changing: 
icers  and  short-term  soldiers.  (The  changes  in  the  army  re- 
>^red  to  in  §  406  above  had  not  yet  taken  place.     Thej'  were 

Tesult  from  this  war.) 

424.  Importance  of  Sea  Power.  —  The  war  lasted  twenty-three 
:^rs,  and  is  ranked  by  Poly  bins  (a  Greek  historian  of  the  next 
Mtury)  above  all  previous  wars  for  severity.  Few  conflicts 
xistrate  better  the  value  of  naval  superiority.  At  first  the 
iTthaginians  were  undisputed  masters  of  the  sea.  They  there- 
ire  reinforced  their  troops  in  Sicily  at  pleasure,  and  ravaged 
^  coasts  of  Italy  to  the  utter  ruin  of  seaboard  prosperity. 
i>deed,  for  a  time  they  made  good  their  warning  to  the  Roman 
^nate  before  the  war  began, — that  against  their  will  no  Ro- 
dJi  could  wash  his  hands  in  the  sea. 

425.     Rome  becomes  a  Sea  Power.  —  But  the  Romans,  with 
^Sacity  and  boldness,  built  their  first  war  fleet  and  soon  met 
ancient  Queen  of  the  Seas  on  her  own  element.     Winning 
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command  there  temporarily,^  in  256,  they  invaded  Africa  itse^^^  elf. 
The  consul  Remdus  won  brilliant  successes  there,  and  even  lai^B.  ^d 
siege  to  Carthage.  But,  as  winter  came  on,  the  short-te^  ^^rm 
Roman  armies  were  mostly  recalled,  according  to  custom,  n^  ^nnd 
the  weak  remnant  was  soon  killed  or  captured. 

426.  Legend  of  Regulus. — Five  years  later,  the  weary  Cs  ?IDar- 
thaginians  sent  the  captive  Regulus  home  with  offers  of  petfT^  ace 
and  exchange  of  prisoners,  binding  him  by  oath  to  return  -  to 
Carthage  if  Rome  rejected  the  terms.  Later  Roman  lege*  -^^nd 
tells  proudly  how  Regulus,  arrived  at  Rome,  advised  the  Se*-  *en- 
ate  not  to  make  peace  or  ransom  captives  who  had  disgrac^^i^^ced 
themselves  by  surrender,  and  how  then,  despite  all  entreati^  mt^ 
he  steadfastly  left  Rome,  holding  his  eyes  on  the  ground  ^ 
avoid  sight  of  wife  and  child,  to  return  to  Carthage  and  tc:^-^* 
cruel  death  by  torture.  (See  Davis'  Readings^  II,  Na  2^'^SO.) 
The  story  at  least  illustrates  Roman  ideals^of  patriotic  ses^^®"' 
devotion  and  of  faithfulness  to  the  plighted  word. 

427.  The  Carthaginian  hero  of  tlie  war  is  strictly  histories-  -^^Ji^cal. 
In  247,  the  general  Hamikar  appeared  in  Sicily.  He  ests^^  ^^^ 
lished  himself  with  a  small  force  on  the  summit  of  a  rugg^'^SS^ 
mountain,  and  from  this  citadel  with  a  mere  handful  of  trooj^,  ^'Pf » 
he  held  large  Roman  armies  in  check  for  six  years,  by  Ic:^    ^^* 


remarkable  skill  in  war.     His  troops  grew  their  own  food  '^'^^  -^nu 


forage  on  the  barren  mountain  slopes;  and  from  time  to  tiw-^  -**"* 
Hamilcar  swooped  down,  eagle-like,  to  strike  telling  blows, —  «»" 
earning  from  friend  and  foo  the  surname  Barca  (the  Lightnin^^  ^-^^^ 


^Special  report  ;  the  new  naval  ta<;tic8  of  tlie  Romans  (Momm8eni  11,  l7  ^^    *" 
176).    Despite  real  genius  in  the  devire  by  wliich  Rome,  to  a  great  df — -^k 


changed  a  naval  into  a  land  battle,  her  immediate  >ictor7  atsea  over  the  vel 

navy  of  Carthage  is  explicable  chiefly  on  the  supposition  that  the  " 

na\'y  was  furnished  by  t  he  "  allies  '*  in  Magna  Graecia.    The  story  ol  Polybiic^         u 
that  Rome  built  her  fleet  in  two  months  on  the  model  of  a  stranded  Cartli^'  -^ 
giniau  vessel,  and  meantime  trained  her  sailors  to  row  sittixig  on  the  sand  (i 
Munro.  79-80),  must'  be  in  the  niuin  a  quaint  invention.    See  How  and 
152.    Mommsen  (II,  43-46)  outlines  the  history  of  the  Roman  navy  for 
years  before  the  war,  and  (11, 172-176)  gives  a  possible  meaning  to  the 
account  by  Polybius. 
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428.  Rome's  Patriotism  and  Enterprise.  —  Rome's  first  at- 
tempts upon  the  sea  had  been  surprisingly  successful,  but  soon 
terrible  reverses  befell  her  there.  In  quick  succession  she 
lost  four  great  fleets  with  large  armies  on  board,  mainly  through 
la^k^f  jeamanahip  in  her  commanders.  One  sixth  of  her  cit- 
izens had  perished ;  the  treasury  was  empty ;  and,  in  despair, 
the  Senate  was  about  to  abandon  the  effort  to  secure  the  sea. 
In  this  crisis  Rome  was  saved  by  the  public  spirit  of  private  cit- 
izen Lamsh  loans  built  and  fitted  out  two  hundred  vessels,  and 
this  fleet  won  an  overwhelming  victory,  which  closed  the  war. 

Theae  loans  were  made  by  *'  companies  "  of  merchants  and  capitalists 
^^nuch  liad  recently  begmi  to  appear  in  Rome.  The  loans  were  not 
The  Republic  merely  promised  to  repay  them  when  it  might 

able.  If  Rome  had  lost  once  more,  they  never  would  have  been  n- 
I^id.  The  whole  proceeding  is  very  like  the  way  in  which,  in  our  Civil 
^^aur,  after  Bull  Run,  our  Northern  banking  syndicates  loaned  vast  sums 
'^  the  government,  without  security,  to  save  the  Union. 

429.  Peace:  Sicily  becomes  Roman.  —  Carthage  had  lost 
poniinand  of  the  sea  and  could  no  longer  reinforce  her  armies 
^^  Sicily.  Moreover,  she  was  weary  of  the  war  aud  of  the 
*Osgeg  it  brought  to  her  commerce;  and,  in  241,  she  sued  for 
l^^wie.  To  obtain  it,  she  withdrew  from  Sicily  and  paid  a 
*^e^vy  war  indemnity.  Hiero,  who  after  the  first  years  of  the 
^^r  had  become  a  faithful  ally  of  Rome,  remained  master  of 
^yi-aeuse.     The  rest  oj^^cily  jmssed  under  the  rule  of  Rome, 


THE   FIRST  TO  THE  SECOND  PUNIC  WAR,  241-218  B.C. 

430.  Use  of  the  IntervaL  —  Sagacious  Romans  looked  for- 
te another  struggle  with  Carthage.     That  conflict,  how- 

"^r,  did  not  come  for  twenty-three  years.    Meantime,  Rome 
^^^^*^hed  wider  the  borders  of  Italy  (§§  431-^33),  and  organized 
^^»*  new  conquests  upon  the  ^^ provincial  plan  (§  435). 

431.  Sardinia  and  Corsica.  —  When  the  mercenaries  of  Car- 

^-Ixa^  were  withdrawn  from  Sicily  to  Africa,  they  were  left 

"^^lipaid  and  they  soon  broke  into  revolt.     The  Libyan  tribes 

Joined  the  rising,  and  a  ferocious  struggle  followed  between 
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Carthage  and  the  rebels.  The  war  is  known  as  the  War  of 
Mercenaries,  and  sometimes  as  the  Tniceless  War.  At  h 
Hamilcar  Barca  stamped  out  the  revolt  in  Africa.  But 
time  the  movement  had  spread  to  Sardinia  and  Corsica;  and,  ^  M 
238,  therehelfljoffered  these  islands  to  Kome.  The  temptati^^ 
was  too  much  for  Roman  honor.  The  offer  was  shamelesse.^ 
accepted,  and  a  protest  from  distracted  Carthage  was  met  b] 
stern  threat  of  war.  The  islands  became  Roman  possessior^ 
The  Tyrrhenian  Sea  had  become  a  Roman  lake. 

432.  The  Adriatic  a  Roman  Sea.  —  This  period  marks  also 
first  Roman  enterprise  to  the  east  of  Italy.     lUyria  had  rii 
into  a  considerable  state,  in  friendly  relations  with  Macedoi 
The  Illyrian  coasts  were  the  homes  of  countless  pirates, 
swarmed  forth  in  great  fleets  to  harry  the  commerce  of 
adjoining  waters.    Finally  these  i)irates  even  captured  Corey 
Other  Greek  towns  complained  loudly  to  Rome.     Rome  sen- 
haughty  embassy  to  demand  order  from  the  Illyrian  que* 
The  embassy  was  assaulted  murderously,  and  Rome  declai 
war.     In  a  brief  campaign  (229.  b.c.)  she  swept  the  pirai 
from  the  Adriatic  and  forced  Illyria  to  sue  for  peace.    T 
Adriatic  had  become  a  Roman  waterway.     At  this  time, 
kept  no  territory  on  the  eastern  coast ;  but  the  Greek  cities  h 
learned  to  look  to  her  for  protection,  and  accordingly  Mai 
donia  began  to  regard  her  with  a  jealous  eye. 

433.  Cisalpine  Gaul.  — A  few  years  later  came  a  great  ad< 
tion   of  territory   on   the   north.     Rome  had  begun  to  ph 
colonies  on  the  border  of  Cisalpine  Gaul.    Naturally  the  Gai 
were  alarmed  and  angered,  and,  in  225,  for  the  last  time  th< 
threatened  Italy.    They  penetrated  to  within  three  days'  mi 
of  Rome ;  but  Italian  patriotism  rallied  around  the  endangei 
capital,  and  the  barbarians  were  «rushed. 

Then  Rome  resolutely  took  the  offensive,  and,  by  2SS^  CiJ 
pine  Gaul  had  become   a  Roman   possession,   garrisoned 
numerous  colonies  and  traversed  by  a  great  military  road. 
last  Home  had  pushed  her  northern   boundary  from  the^ 
Apennines  to  the  great  crescent  trail  of  the  Alps. 
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434.  SummaTy  of  Roman  Expansion  to  aaa  B.C.  —  The  steps  of 
S^oman  expansion  from  367  to  aaa  may  be  summarized  in  a  few  words, 
period  367-366  consolidated  Apennine  Italy.  In  the  next  fifty  years 
narrow  '*  Italy  "  had  been  rounded  out  to  its  true  borders  by  three 
Sr«at  steps  :  (i)  The  First  Punic  War,  filling  half  the  period,  added 
Sicily,  (a)  The  other  great  islands  bounding  Italian  waters  on  the 
^virsst  were  seized  soon  after,  treacherously,  from  Carthage  in  the  hour  of 
Imex  death  struggle  with  her  revolted  troops.  (3)  Then,  havingr  provoked 
-tliie  Gauls  to  war,  Rome  became  mistress  of  the  valley  of  the  Po.  Mean- 
^une  Roman  authority  had  been  successfully  asserted,  also,  in  the  sea 
Italy  on  the  east. 


435.  Organization  of  the  Conquests  outside  of  Italy.  —  On  the 

"whole,  Rome  had  been  generous  and  wise  in  her  treatment  of 

united  Italy ;  but  all  her  conquests  since  the  war  with  Pyrrhus 

(Cisalpine  Gaul  as  truly  as  the  islands)  were  looked  upon  as 

outside  of  Raly  (§  255).     The  distance  of  the  new  possessions 

from  Kome,  the  fiict  that  the  islands  could  not  be  reached  by 

**  roads,"  and  the  character  of  Cisalpine  Gaul  seemed  to  make 

^inpossible  for  these  districts  the  kind  of  government  given  to 

the  «< allies"  and  municipia  in  Italy  proper.     Unfortunately, 

*^oine  was  unable  to  invent  a  new  form  of  government,  and 

®^   she  fell  back  upon  the  idea  of  prefectures  (§  390).     The 

'^©'W    acquisitions    became    strictly     subject    possessions    of 

*^oine,  and  they  were  ruled  much  as  the  prefectures  were  in 

Sicily  (241   B.C.)  was   managed  temporarily   by   a   Roman 

P^^etor;  but  in  227,  when  some  semblance  of  order  had  been 

^^i^oduced  into  Sardinia  and  Corsica,  the  Senate  adopted  a  per- 

^^Xient  plan  of  government  for  all  these  islands.     Two  addi- 

^oixal  praetors,  it  was  decided,  should  be  elected  each  year,  — 

to  rule  Sicily,  the  other  for  the  two  other  islands.     The  two 

'^mments  received  the  name  of  prminces. 

Willis  was  the  beginning  of  the  provincial  system  that  was  to  spread 

^^^Jly  far  beyond  these  "  suburbs  of  Italy."     Soon  afterward 

^^^Ipine  Gaul  was  organized  in  a  like  manner,  though  it  was 

given  the  title  of  a  province  until  much  later.     The  system 

be  described  in  §§  498-50:i 
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THE  SECOND  PUNIC   WAR   (SOMETIMES  STYLED  "THi 
WAR  FOR  SPAIN"),  218-202  B.C. 

436.  OccaBion.  —  Carthage  was  not  ready  to  give  up  contn^ 
the  Western  Mediterranean  without  another  struggle.  Boia 
policy  of  "  blunder  and  plunder  "  in  seizing  Sardinia  gave  her- 
cuse  enough  to  renew  the  contest  if  she  could  find  leaders  s 
resources.     These  were  both  furnished  by  the  Barca  family 

From  Rome's  high-handed  treachery  in  Sardinia,  Hami  1 
Barca  imbibed  a  deathless  hatred  for  that  state ;  and  imm.  * 
ately  after  putting  down  the  War  of  the  Mercenaries  he 
gan  to  prepare  for  another  conflict.  To  offset  the  loss  of 
great  Mediterranean  islands,  he  sought  to  extend  Carthagin 
dominion  over  Spain.  The  mines  of  that  country,  he  i^- 
would  furnish  the  needful  wealth,  and  its  hardy  tribes,  w3 
disciplined,  would  make  an  infantry  which  might  meet  e  ^ 
the  legions  of  Rome. 

437.  Hannibal.  —  When  Harailcar  was  about  to  cross  to  Sp0 
in  236,  he  swore  his  son  Hannibal  at  the  altar  to  eternal  bi 
tility  to  Rome.  Hannibal  was  then  a  boy  of  nine  yet? 
He  followed  Hamilcar  to  the  wars,  and,  as  a  youth,  became 
dashing  cavalry  officer  and  the  idol  of  the  soldiery.  He  ue 
his  camp  leisure  to  store  his  mind  with  all  the  culture  of  Gree 
At  twenty-six  he  succeeded  to  the  command  in  Spain.  In  r- 
degree  he  possessed  the  ability  to  secure  the  devotion  of  ficta 
mercenary  troops.  He  was  a  statesman  of  a  high  order,  m 
possibly  the  greatest  captain  in  history.  The  Second  Pur 
War  takes  its  keenest  interest  from  his  dazzling  career.  Ew 
the  Romans  called  that  struggle  the  "War  with  Hannibal." 

No  friendly  pen  has  left  us  a  record  of  Hannibal.  Rodc 
historians  sought  to  stain  his  fame  with  envious  slander.  K- 
th rough  it  all,  his  character  shines  out  chivalrous,  noble,  here 
►Says  Colonel  Dodge,*  "  There  is  not  in  history  a  figure  more  no' 
in  purity,  more  radiant  in  patriotism,  more  heroic  in  geni 
more  pathetic  in  its  misfortunes." 


1  Author  of  various  military  biographies. 


m 
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438.  Hannibal  at  Sagnntnm;  Rome  declares  War,  ax8  B.C. 
—  Hannibal  continued  the  work  of  his  great  father  in  Spain. 
He  made  the  southern  half  of  that  rich  land  a  Carthaginian 
province  and  organized  it  thoroughly.  Then  he  rapidly  carried 
the  Carthaginian  frontier  to  the  Ebro,  collected  a  magnificent 
army  of  over  a  hundred  thousand  men,  and  besieged  Saguntum, 
an  ancient  Greek  colony  near  the  east  coast.  Fearing  Carthagin- 
ian advance,  Saguntum  had  sought  Koman  alliance;  and  ;iow, 
when  Carthage  refused  to  recall  Hannibal,  Home,  in  alarm  and 
anger,  declared  war  (218  b.c). 

439.  Hannibal's  Invasion  of  Italy.  —  The  Second  Punic  War 
(218-202  B.C.)  was  somewhat  shorter  than  the  First,  but  it  was 
an  even  more  strenuous  struggle.  Rome  had  intended  to 
take  the  offensive.  Indeed,  she  dispatched  one  consul  in  a 
leisurely  way  to  Spain,  and  started  the  other  for  Africa  by  way 
of  Sicily.  But  Hannibal's  audacious  rapidity  threw  into  con- 
fusion all  his  enemy's  plans.  In  live  months  he  had  crossed 
the  Pyrenees  and  the  Rhone,  fighting  his  way  through  the  Gal- 
lic tribes;  forced  the  unknown  passes  of  the  Alps,  under  con- 
ditions that  made  it  .1  feat  paralleled  only  by  Alexander's 
passage  of  the  Hindukush;  and,  leaving  the  bones  of  three 
fourths  of  his  army  between  the  Ebro  and  Po,  startled  Italy 
by  appearing  in  (-isalpine  Gaul,  with  twenty-six  thousand 
"  heroic  shadows."' 

440.  His  First  Victories.  —  With  these  **  emaciated  scare- 
crows" the  same  fall  Hannibal  s^viftly  destroyed  two  hastily 
gathered  Roman  armies  —  at  the  Ticinua  and  at  the  Trehia, 
Then  the  recently  pacified  Gallic  tribes  rallied  turbulently  to 
swell  his  ranks.  The  following  spring  he  crossed  the  Apen- 
nines, ambushed  a  Roman  army  of  forty  thousand  men,  blinded 
with  morning  fog,  near  Lake  Trasirneney  and  annihilated  it,  and 
then  carried  fire  and  sword  through  Italy. 

441.  Quintus  Fabius  Maximus  was  now  named  dictator,  to 
save  Rome.  That  wary  old  general  adopted  the  wise  policy 
of  delay  ("  Fabian  policy  ")  to  wear  out  Hannibal  and  gain 
breathing  time  for  Rome.     He  would  not  give  battle,  but  he 
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followed  close  at  the  Carthaginian's  heels,  from  place  to  pL 
Even  Hannibal  could  not  catch  Fabius  unawares;  and  he  d^id 
not  dare  to  attack  the  intrenched  Roman  camps.  But  Hannib^ 
had  to  win  victories  to  draw  the  Italian  "Allies"  from  Rome,  or 
he  would  have  to  flee  from  Italy.  He  ravaged  savagely,  as  lae 
marched,  to  provoke  the  Roman  commander  to  battle,  but  in 
vain;  and  his  position  grew  critical.  So  far,  not  a  city  in 
Italy  had  opened  its  gates  to  him  as  a  shelter. 

442.  C^Bflae.  —  But  in  Rome  many  of  the  common  peoi>^c 
murmured  impatiently,  nicknaming  Fabius  CunctcUor  (the  I^SM?- 
gard).  Popular  leaders,  too,  began  to  grumble  that  the  Sena-te 
protracted  the  war  in  order  to  gain  glory  for  the  aristocra-ti^ic 
generals ;  and  the  following  summer  the  new  consuls  "W^^ 
given  ninety  thousand  men — by  far  the  largest  army  Rome  Ixjb^ 
ever  put  in  the  field,  and  several  times  Hannibal's  army  — 
with  orders  to  crush  the  daring  invader.  The  result  was  t,^^^ 
battle  of  Oj^iae —  **a  carnival  of  cold  steel,  a  butchery,  no^  * 
battle."     Hannibal  lost  six  thousand  men.     Rome  lost  si^-'^J 

« 

thousand  dead  and  twenty  thousand  prisoners.     A   consixl  »  * 
fourth  of  the  senators,  nearly  all  the  officers,  and  over  a  fi^*-" 
of  the  fighting   population   of   the   city  perished.     Hanni 
sent  home  a  bushel  of  gold  rings  from  the  hands  of  fallen 
man  nobles.^ 

443.  Fidelity  of  the  Lathis  and  Italians  to  Rome.  —  The  ^"  ^^' 
tory,  however,  yielded  little  fruit.  Hannibal's  only  real  cha^^^  ^ 
within  Italy  had  been  that  brilliant  victories  might  break  ""^P 
the  Italian  confederacy  and  bring  over  to  his  side  the  8\ihj^^-^ 
of  Rome.  Accordingly,  he  freed  his  Italian  prisoners  witl»>  ^^^ 
ransom,  proclaiming  that  he  warred  only  on  Rome  and  that^ 
came  to  liberate  Italy. 

The  mou^nj^in  tribes  of  the  south,  eager  for  plunder,  did  f 
him,  as  did  one  great  Italian  city,  Capua^    Syrgpise,  too, 
nounced  its  Roman  alliance  and  joined  its  ancient  enemy 
thage.     And  three  years  later,  a  cruel  Roman  blunder  dri 


1  There  is  an  excellent  accouut  of  the  battle  in  How  and  Leigh,  191-196. 
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some  of  the  Greek  towns  of  south.  Italy  into  Hannibal's  arms. 
But  the  other  cities  —  colonies,  Latins,  or  Allies  —  closed  their 
S^t^  against  him  as  resolutely  as  Rome  herself,  —  and  so  gave 
marvelous  testimony  to  the  excellence  of  Roman  rule  and  to 
tJie  national  spirit  it  had  fostered. 

444.  Rome's  Grandeur  in  Disaster.  —  Rome's  own  greatness 
shiowedjprandly  in  the  hour  of  terror  after  Cannae,  when  any 
other  people  would  have  given  up  the  conflict  in  despair.  A 
plot  among  some  faint-hearted  nobles  to  abandon  Italy  was 
stifled  in  the  camp;  and  the  surviving  consul,  YuxQ,  coura- 
9ecmsly  set  himself  to  reorganize  the  wreckage  of  his  army. 

Varro  had  been  elected,  in  a  bitter  partisan  struggle,  as  the  champion 
tut  th»  democratic  party,  against  the  onanimous  opposition  of  the  aris- 
tecracy.  With  nndonbted  merits  in  personal  character,  he  had  proved 
^ittarly  lacking  in  military  talent.  Indeed,  he  had  forced  his  wiser  col- 
^^^SOB  to  give  battle,  and  his  poor  generalship  was  largely  responsible 
'oir  the  disaster.  He  now  returned  to  Rome,  expecting  to  face  stem 
i^>d^8.  At  Carthage,  a  general,  so  placed,  would  have  been  nailed  to  a 
^'Oaa  or  thrown  under  the  feet  of  enraged  elephants.  Even  in  Athens, 
**  I>r.  Davis  says,  he  would  probably  have  had  to  drink  the  fatal  cup  of 
^^miock.  At  Rome,  faction  and  criticism  were  silenced,  and  the  aristo- 
^^'^tic  Senate  showed  its  nobility  by  p^^lic^y  g'^^"g  *hanirm  fn  »ii^ 
4gBaocratic  and  luckless  general  *<  because  he  had  not  despaired  of  the 
*"        iblic." 


yen  Cannae  was  not  the  end  of  disaster.  Before  the  close 
^^  the  year  another  army  under  a  ngw  consul  was  cut  to 
Pioces,  and  by  losses  elsewhere  the  Senate  had  fallen  to  less 
"^-haoi half  its  numbers;^  but  with  stern  temper  and  splendid 
^xiacity  Rome  refused  even  to  receive  Hannibal's  envoys  or  to 
^K>rL8ider  his  moderate  proposals  for  peace.  According  to  one 
s^tory,  Rome  refused  in  this  crisis  to  ransom  prisoners.  Much 
she  needed  her  soldiers  back,  she  preferred,  so  the  story 

i,  to  teach  her  citizens  that  they  ought  at  such  a  time  to 

for  the  Republic,  rather  than  surrender. 

.  third  of  the  adult  males  of  Italy  had  fallen  in  battle  within 

^^e  next  year  177  new  members  were  added,  to  bring  the  number  up  to 
formal  300. 
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followed  close  at  the  Carthaginian's  heels,  from  place  to  place. 
Even  Hannibal  could  not  catch  Fabius  unawares ;  and  he  did 
not  dare  to  attack  the  intrenched  Roman  camps.  Bat  Hannibal 
had  to  win  victories  to  draw  the  Italian  "Allies"  from  Kome,  or 
he  would  have  to  flee  from  Italy.  He  ravaged  savagely,  as  he 
marched,  to  provoke  the  Roman  commander  to  battle,  but  in 
vain;  and  his  position  grew  critical.  So  far,  not  a  city  Id 
Italy  had  opened  its  gates  to  him  as  a  shelter. 

442.  C^juiiae.  —  But  in  Rome  many  of  the  common  people 
murmured  impatiently,  nicknaming  Fabius  Cunctator  (the  Lag- 
gard). Popular  leaders,  too,  began  to  grumble  that  the  Senate 
protracted  the  war  in  order  to  gain  glory  for  the  aristocratic 
generals ;  and  the  following  summer  the  new  consuls  were 
given  ninety  thousand  men — by  far  the  largest  army  Rome  bad 
ever  put  in  the  field,  and  several  times  Hannibal's  army  — 
vnth  orders  to  crush  the  daring  invader.  The  result  was  the 
battle  of  Cqimae —  **  a  carnival  of  cold  steel,  a  butchery,  not  a 
battle."  Hannibal  lost  six  thousand  men.  Rome  lost  sixty 
thousand  dead  and  twenty  thousand  prisoners.  A  oonsul,  a 
fourth  of  the  senators,  nearly  all  the  officers,  and  over  a  fifth 
of  the  fighting  population  of  the  city  perished.  Hannibal 
sent  home  a  bushel  of  gold  rings  from  the  hands  of  fallen  Ro- 
man nobles.^ 

443.  Fidelity  of  the  Latins  and  Italians  to  Rome.  —  The  vic- 
tory, however,  yielded  little  fruit.  Hannibal's  only  real  chance 
within  Italy  had  been  that  brilliant  victories  might  break  up 
the  Italian  confederacy  and  bring  over  to  his  side  the  subjects 
of  Rome.  Accordingly,  he  freed  his  Italian  prisoners  without 
ransom,  proclaiming  that  he  warred  only  on  Rome  and  that  he 
came  to  liberate  Italy. 

The  moujiip-in  tribes  of  the  south,  eager  for  plunder,  did  joic^ 
him,  as  did  one  groat  Italian  city,  Capua.  Syrgguse,  too,  re- 
nounced its  Roman  alliance  and  joined  its  ancient  enemy  C^m^ 
thage.     And  three  years  later,  a  cruel  Roman  blunder  dro~^ 


^ There  is  an  excellent  aocount  of  the  battle  in  How  and  Leigh»  194-1S&  -^ 
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some  of  the  Greek  towns  of  south.  Italy  into  Hannibal's  arms. 
Sut  the  other  cities  —  colonies,  Latins,  or  Allies  —  closed  their 
grates  against  him  as  resolutely  as  Rome  herself,  —  and  so  gave 
^narvelous  testimony  to  the  excellence  of  Roman  rule  and  to 
"tlie  national  spirit  it  had  fostered. 

444.  Rome's  Grandeur  in  Disaster.  —  Rome's  own  greatness 
showed  yaadly  in  the  hour  of  terror  after  Cannae,  when  any 
o1;lier  people  would  have  given  up  the  conflict  in  despair.  A 
plot;  among  some  faint-hearted  nobles  to  abandon  Italy  was 
Btifled  in  the  camp;  and  the  surviving  consul,  YmxiO}  coura- 
9^o<usly  set  himself  to  reorganize  the  wreckage  of  his  army. 

Vaxio  had  been  elected,  in  a  bitter  partisan  stmggle,  as  the  champion 
of  th»  democratic  party,  against  the  unanimous  opposition  of  the  aris- 
^^^crmej.  With  jondoubted  merits  in  personal  character,  he  had  proved 
bitterly  lacking  in  military  talent  Indeed,  he  had  forced  his  wiser  ool- 
^^^SQS  to  give  battle,  and  his  poor  generalship  was  largely  responsible 
^ir  the  disaster.  He  now  returned  to  Rome,  expecting  to  face  stem 
i^^^SM-  At  Carthage,  a  general,  so  placed,  would  have  been  nailed  to  a 
or  thrown  under  the  feet  of  enraged  elephants.  Even  in  Athens, 
I>r.  Davis  says,  he  would  probably  have  had  to  drink  the  fatal  cup  of 
At  Rome,  faction  and  criticism  were  silenced,  and  the  aristo- 
^^^ic  Senate  showed  its  nobility  by  publicly  giving  thanir«  fn  fh^. 
tic  and  luckless  general  '<  because  he  had  nnt  despaired  of  the 
lie" 


^Even  Cannae  was  not  the  end  of  disaster.     Before  the  close 

^f     the  year  another  army  under  a  new  consul  was  cut  to 

P^^^ces,  and  by  losses  elsewhere  the  Senate  had  fallen  to  less 

"tlxatxi  half  its  numbers ;  ^  but  with  stern  temper  and  splendid 

^nacity  Rome  refused  even  to  receive  Hannibal's  envoys  or  to 

^^nsider  his  moderate  proi)osals  for  peace.     According  to  one 

Btory,  Rome  refused  in  this  crisis  to  ransom  prisoners.     Much 

^*  she  needed  her  soldiers  back,  she  preferred,  so  the  story 

8^>©8,  to  teach  her  citizens  that  they  ought  at  such  a  time  to 

die  for  the  Republic,  rather  than  surrender. 

■A.  third  of  the  adult  males  of  Italy  had  fallen  in  battle  within 

^^«  next  year  177  new  members  were  added,  to  bring  the  number  up  to 
^^  normal  300. 
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followed  close  at  the  Carthaginian's  heels,  from  place  to  pladrsei 

Even  Hannibal  could  not  catch  Fabius  unawares ;  and  he  d id 

not  dare  to  attack  the  intrenched  Roman  camps.    Bat  Hannibr^ia/ 
had  to  win  victories  to  draw  the  Italian  "Allies"  from  Rome,     ^jr 
he  would  have  to  flee  from  Italy.     He  ravaged  savagely,  as  lie 
marched,  to  provoke  the  Roman  commander  to  battle,  but     in 
vain ;  and  his  position  grew  critical.     So  far,  not  a  city     in 
Italy  had  opened  its  gates  to  him  as  a  shelter. 

442.  C^i^iae.  —  But  in  Rome  many  of  the  common  peoE>^® 
murmured  impatiently,  nicknaming  Fabius  Cunctator  (the  Lsl^' 
gard).     Popular  leaders,  too,  began  to  grumble  that  the  Sen».*® 
protracted  the  war  in  order  to  gain  glory  for  the  aristocra'tiic 
generals ;  and  the  following  summer   the   new  consuls  w& 
given  ninety  thousand  men — by  far  the  largest  army  Rome 
ever  put  in  the  field,  and  several  times  Hannibal's  army 
with  orders  to  crush  the  daring  invader.     The  result  was  t 
battle  of  Cc^iLnne —  **a  carnival  of  cold  steel,  a  butchery,  not>     * 
battle."     Hannibal  lost  six  thousand  men.     Rome  lost  six  '•^y 
thousand  dead  and  twenty  thousand  prisoners.     A   consul^      ^ 
fourth  of  the  senators,  nearly  all  the  officers,  and  over  a  fif"*^-*; 
of  the  fighting   population   of   the   city  perished.     Hannib^-^^ 
sent  home  a  bushel  of  gold  rings  from  the  hands  of  fallen  R^   '^^ 
man  nobles.^ 

443.  Fidelity  of  the  Latins  and  Italians  to  Rome.  —  The  vi  ^ 
tory,  however,  yielded  little  fruit.  Hannibal's  only  real  chajic:^^^ 
within  Italy  had  been  that  brilliant  victories  might  break  u 
the  Italian  confederacy  and  bring  over  to  his  side  the  subjeci 
of  Rome.  Accordingly,  he  freed  his  Italian  prisoners  withoi 
ransom,  proclaiming  that  he  warred  only  on  Rome  and  that 
came  to  liberate  Italy. 

The  moujiJj?,in  tribes  of  the  south,  eager  for  plunder,  did  joi 
him,  as  did  one  great  Italian  city,  Capua,     Syracuse,  too, 
nounced  its  Roman  alliance  and  joined  its  ancient  enemy  Cai 
thage.     And  thvea  years  later,  a  cruel  Roman  blunder  drov 


1  There  is  an  I'xcellent  account  of  the  battle  in  How  aud  Leigh,  li>t-lfl8. 
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some  of  the  Greek  towns  of  south  Italy  into  Hannibal's  arms. 
But  the  other  cities  —  colonies,  Latins,  or  Allies  —  closed  their 
gait;^  against  him  as  resolutely  as  Rome  herself,  —  and  so  gave 
UiSkXYelous  testimony  to  the  excellence  of  Roman  rule  and  to 
ttk^  national  spirit  it  had  fostered. 

444.  Rome's  Grandeur  in  Disaster. — Rome's  own  greatness 
8bLOwed_grandly  in  the  hour  of  terror  after  Cannae,  when  any 
oblxer  people  would  have  given  up  the  conflict  in  despair.  A 
plot  among  some  faint-hearted  nobles  to  abandon  Italy  was 
Bblfied  in  the  camp;  and  the  surviving  consul,  Yaixx),  coura- 
g^KJusly  set  himself  to  reorganize  the  wreckage  of  his  army. 

^ano  had  been  elected,  in  a  bitter  partisan  straggle,  as  the  champion 
of  Ue  democratic  party,  against  the  unanimous  opposition  of  the  aria-  - 
tc^cxacy.    With  nndoubted  merits  in  personal  character,  he  had  proved 
vtiterly  lacking  in  military  talent    Indeed,  he  had  forced  his  wiser  ool- 
^^^Sne  to  give  battle,  and  his  poor  generalship  was  largely  responsible 
^^*^  the  disaster.     He  now  returned  to  Rome,  expecting  to  face  stem 
l^'^Ses.    At  Carthage,  a  general,  so  placed,  would  have  been  nailed  to  a 
^'^^^As  or  thrown  under  the  feet  of  enraged  elephants.    Even  in  Athens, 
**  I>r.  Davis  says,  he  would  probably  have  had  to  drink  the  fatal  cup  of 
"^xnlock.    At  Rome,  faction  and  criticism  were  silenced,  and  the  aristo- 
^'^^tic  Senate  showed  its  nobility  by  publicly  giving  fhanira  »a  fh^. 
J^SOcratic  and  luckless  general  *^  because  he  had  not  despaired  of  the 
lie" 


-^Lyeu  Cannae  was  not  the  end  of  disaster.     Before  the  close 

J5     the  year  anofeer  army  under  a  ngw  consul  was  cut  to 

)8.  and  by  losses  elsewhere  the  Senate  had  fallen  to  less 


'^^•JX  half  its  numbers;^  but  with  stern  temper  and  splendid 

^^^^^ity  Bome  refused  even  to  receive  Hannibal's  envoys  or  to 

ider  his  moderate  proposals  for  peace.     According  to  one 

',  Bome  refused  in  this  crisis  to  ransom  prisoners.     Much 

needed  her  soldiers  back,  she  preferred,  so  the  story 

L,  to  teach  her  citizens  that  they  ought  at  such  a  time  to 

:f  or  the  Republic,  rather  than  surrender. 

third  of  the  adult  males  of  Italy  had  fallen  in  battle  within 

e  next  year  177  new  members  were  added,  to  bring  the  number  np  to 
ormal  300. 
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three  years,  or  were  in  camp,  so  that  all  indastry  was  demoi 
ized.     Still,  taxes  were  doubled,  and  the  rich  gave  cheerfully 
even  beyond  these  crushing  demands.    The  days  of  moumini^^ 
for  the  dead  were  shortened  by  a  decree  of  the  governmeEM.  tr. 
Borne  refused  to  recall  a  maiLigom  Sicily  or  Spain.   Jnatg^fc^i 
uKajaj^^quLmpw  armJM  (^  ffuisif»  jrJnj^Hj  and  by  enrolling  slaveys, 
old  men,  boys,  and  the  criminals  from  the  prisons   (arming 
them  with  the  sacred  trophies  in  the  temples),  she  managed  'tx) 
put  two  hundred  and  iifty  thousand  troops  into  the  field. 

Rome  learned,  too,  from  disaster.    The  legions  and  generaJs 
sent  to  Spain,  Sicily,  and  other  distant  lands  were  no  lon^^ 
recalled  at  the  end  of  the  year.     They  were  enlisted  "  for  t' 
war."      Here  lay  the  beginnings  of  important  constitutiom  ^ 
changes  (§  40G). 

445.  Lack  of  Concerted  Action  by  Rome's  Foes.  —  Hannil>^ 
was  now  in  no  peril  in  Italy.  He  could  maintain  himself  th© 
indefinitely,  with  his  allies  in  the  south  of  the  peninsula.  B 
he  made  no  more  heiulway.  His  possible  chances  for  succe=-«*^ 
lay  in  arousing  a  general  Mediterranean  war  against  Rome,  ^^^ 
in  receiving  himself  strong  reinforcements  from  Cartha^^* 
Philip  y  of  Mao^daaia><l'd  ally  himself  with  Harpubal,  but  W"^^ 
acted  timidly  and  too  late.  Carthage  showed  a  strange  apatt^^X 
when  victory  was  within  her  grasp.  She  made  no  real  attem;^E^* 
even  to  regain  her  ancient  command  of  the  sea,  and  so  ecu  ^" 
not  send  troops  to  Hannibal,  or  defend  her  ally,  Syracuse,  fr(^  "^^ 
Roman  vengeance. 

446.  The  War  in  Sicily.  —  Meantime    Rome    guarded  h  ^^ 
coasts  with  effieient  fleets  and  transported  her  armies  at  wii  1- 
Especially  did  she  strain  every  nerve  for  success  abroad,  who 
Hannibal's  superb  genius  could  not  act  against  her.     S^ 
had  been  besieged  promptly  by  land  and  sea,  and  (212)i3 
tjLTfigjrears'  siege,  it  was  takeriJ)j^storm.     This  siege  is  me 
orable  for  the  scientifi^4EI£2M9H5J^^  Archiflapdes  (§320),  u»^ 
in  the  defense.^     The  philosopher  himself  was  killed  during  fc^* 

1  See  Davis*  RovUngs,  II.  No.  27,  for  the  fullest  accoant  by  an  inc*«n« 
authority. 
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sa^^k.  of  the  city,  and  one  more  commercial  rival  of  Rome  was 
wiped  from  the  map.  Its  works  of  art  (the  accumulations  of 
centuries)  were  destroyed  or  carried  to  Rome,  and  it  never 
recovered  its  old  eminence  in  culture,  commerce,  or  power. 

447.  The  War  in  Spain. — Hannibal's  one  remaining  chance  lay 
in.  reinforcements  by  land,  from  his  brother,  Hasdrubal,  whom 
lie  bad  left  in  command  in  Spain.  But,  step  by  step,  the  Roman 
Scipio  brothers,  with  overwhelming  forces,  pushed  back  the 
Carthaginian  frontier  in  that  peninsula,  and  for  many  years 
mined  all  Hannibal's  hopes.  At  last,  in  211,  Hasdrubal  won  a 
great  victory,  and  the  two  Seipios  perished ;  but  Rome  promptly 
liurried  in  fresh  forces  under  the  young  PMius  Cornelius  Scijno, 
^ho,  in  masterly  fashion,  for  three  years  more,  continued  the 
W'ork  of  his  father  and  uncle. 

448.  Changed  Character  of  the  War  in  Italy.  —  In  Italy  itself, 
*t©  policy  of  Fabius  was  again  adopted,  varied  by  the  telling 
Wows  of  the  vigorous  soldier,  ^laifieUiis,  who  was  called  the 

Sword"  of  Rome,  as  Fabius  was  called  her  "  Shield."  Han- 
nibaPs  hopes  had  been  blasted  in  the  moment  of  victory.  Rome 
fell  back  upon  an  iron  constancy  and  steadfast  caution.  Her 
^^^ian  subjects  showed  a  steady  fidelity  even  more  ominous  to 
^'^^  invader.  Carthage  proved  jieglectful,  and  her  allies  luke- 
^a.rtn. 

-A^gainst  such  conditions  all  the  great  African's  genius  in  war 

*^d  in  diplomacy  wore  itself  out  in  vain.   For  thirteen  years  after 

.  SSpae  he  maintained^jiimself  in  Ttaly  without  reinforcement 

S^Jcien  or  money,  —  always  winning  a  battle  when  he  could 

^^^Sstge  tlie  enemy  in  the  field,  —  and  directing  operations  as 

^^t  he  might  in  Spain,  Sicily,  Macedonia,  and  Africa.     But  it 

^^   a  war  waged  by  one  supreme  genius   against  the  most 

P^'^erful  and  resolute  nation  in  the  world.     Says  Dr.  Davis, 

I      -^^he  greatest  military  genius  who  ever  lived  attacked  the  most 

^^^itary people  which  ever  existed  —  and  the  genius  was  defeated 

^^"fcei:  a  sixteen  years'  war."  V 

^49.  "Hannibal  at  the  Gates."  —  One  more  dramatic  scene 
^^^^led  Hannibal's  career  in  Italy.     The  Romans  had  besieged 
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Capua.  In  a  daring  attempt  to  relieve  his  ally,  Hannil^. 
matched  to  the  very  walls  of  Rome,  ravaging  the  fields  abo^ 
the  city.  The  Romans,  however,  were  not  to  be  enticed  iiL't 
a  rash  engagement,  nor  could  the  army  around  Capua  be  dra^^ 
from  its  prey.  The  only  result  of  Hannibal's  desperate  strob 
was  the  fruitless  fright  he  gave  Rome,  —  such  that  for  geneirs 
tions  Roman  mothers  stilled  their  children  by  the  terror-beai^ 
ing  phrase,  "  Haniiibal  at  thejjates ! ''  Roman  stories  relate 
however,  that  citizens  were  found,  even  in  that  hour  of  fear,  ^ 
show  a  defiant  confidence  by  buying  eagerly  at  a  public  sale  tfc 
land  where  the  invader  lay  encamped.  A  ^fLgy^nHannibal  mil,  i 
have  felt  misgivings  when  hi§_§(20utsreported  that  f  rofiLAQ^-^ 
g^t^a  Roman  army  had  jnst  marched  away  contemptuouaL"' 
wittL^olors  flyingj^torninforce  :tbtf  Roman  jgoops  in  Spain. 

450.  Capua. —  Harmibal  finally  drew  off,  and  Capua  fell, — ■ 
to  meet  a  fate  more  harsh  even  than  that  of  Syracuse,  Tb-- 
"  second  city  of  Italy  ''  ceased  to  exist  as  a  city.  Its  leadi«=: 
men  were  massacred ;  most  of  the  rest  of  the  population  w^  ^ 
sold  as  slaves ;  and  colonies  of  Roman  veterans  were  plants 
on  its  lands.  The  few  remaining  inhabitants  were  govern^ 
by  a  prefect  from  Rome. 

Syracuse  and  Capua  had  b^en  faithless  allies.  They  h^ 
been  also  rivals  in  trade ;  and  their  cruel  fate  was  due  quite  ^ 
much  to  Roman  ^reed  as  to  Roman  vengeance.     Cf.  §  374. 

451.  Hannibal's  Forces  Worn  Out.  —  And  so  the  struggr- 
entered  upon  its  last,  long,  wasting  stage.  It  became  a  reco^ 
of  sieges  and  marches  and  countermarches.  Hannibal's  geni«- 
shone  as  marvelous  as  ever,  earning  him  from  modem  milita*^ 
critics  the  title,  "  Father  of  Strategy  '' ;  but  there  are  no  more  ^ 
the  dazzling  results  that  mark  the  first  campaigns.  Hannibal- 
African  and  Si>anish  veterans  died  off,  and  had  to  be  repla 
as  best  they  might  by  local  recruits  in  Italy  ;  and  gradual 
the  Romans  learned  the  art  of  war  from  their  great  enemy. 


"  With  the  battle  of  Cannae  the  breathless  interest  in  the  war 
its  surging  mass,  broken  on  the  walls  of  the  Roman  fortresses,  .  .  .  f oa 
away  in  ruin  and  devastation  through  south  Italy,  — ever  victorious,  6^ 
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receding.  Ronie,  assailed  on  all  sides  by  open  foe  and  forsworn  friend, 
driven  to  her  last  man  and  last  coin,  *  ever  great  and  greater  grows  *  in 
the  strength  of  her  strong  will  and  loyal  people,  widening  the  circle  round 
her  with  rapid  blows  in  Sicily,  Sardinia,  Spain,  and  Macedon,  while  she 
slowly  loosens  the  grip  fastened  on  her  throat  at  home,  till  in  the  end  .  .  . 
the  final  fight  on  African  sands  at  the  same  moment  closes  the  struggle 
for  life  and  seats  her  mistress  of  the  world.**  —  How  and  Leigh,  199. 

452.  The  Second  Carthaginian  Invasion.  —  Meantime,  in  Spain, 
Hannibal's  brother,  Hasdrubal,  had  been  contending  against 
the  crushing  force  of  the  Scipios,  with  the  skill  and  devotion 
of  his  family.     Finally,  in  208,  by  able  maneuvers,  he  eluded 
the  Roman  generals,  and  started  with  a  veteran  army  to  rein- 
force Hannibal.     Rome's  peril  was  never  greater  than  when 
this  second  son  of  Barca  crossed  the  Alps  successfully  with 
fifty-six»  thousand  men  and   fifteen   elephants.     Just   before, 
several  of  the   most  important  "  Latin  colonies  "  had   given 
"otice  that  they  could  not  much  longer  sustain  the  ravages  of 
the  War.   If  the  two  Carthaginian  armies  joined,  Hannibal  would 
"^    able  to  march  at  will  through  Italy,  and  Rome's  faithful 
^Hes  would  no  longer  close  their  gates  against  him. 

453.  The  Metaurus. — The  Republic  put  forth  its  supreme  ef- 
^c>rt.  Que  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men  were  thrown  between 
tue  two  Carthaginian  armies,  which  together  numbered  some 
^^Shty  thousand.  By  a  fortunate  chance  the  Romans  captured 
*  ^^essenger  from  Hasdrubal  and  so  learned  his  plans,  while 
^^ixnibal  was  still  ignorant  of  his  approach.  This  gave  a  de- 
cisive advantage.  The  opportunity  was  well  used.  The  consul, 
^^<^udiu8  Nero,  with  audacity  learned  of  Hannibal  himself,  left 
P^ii;  of  his  force  to  deceive  that  leader,  and,  hurrying  northward 
^i^h  the  speed  of  life  and  death,  joined  the  other  consul  and 
^^11  upon  Hasdrubal  with  crushing  numbers  at  the  ^letaurus, 
"he  ghastly  head  of  his  long-expected  brother,  flung  with  brutal 
^^tempt  into  his  camp,^  was  the  first  notice  to  Hannibal  of 
••ne  ruin  of  his  family  and  his  cause. 

1*bi8deed  was  in  strange  contrast  to  the  chivalrous  treatment  that  Han- 
^^1  SaTe  to  the  bodies  of  Marcellus  and  of  the  Roman  f^enerals  at  Cannae 
"^^  elsewhere. 
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454.  The  War  in  Africa.  —  Still  Hannibal  remained  invincil>"^e 
in  the  mountains  of  southern  Italy.     But  Rome  now  carri^^ 
the  war  into  A  f rica.     After  Hasdrubal  left  Spain,  Scipio  rapidi j 
subdued  the  whole  peninsula,  and,  in  204,  he  persuaded  tJb^e 
Senate  to  send  him  with  a  great  army  against  Carthage  itseXl 
Two  years  later,  to  meet  this  peril,  Carthage  recalled  HannibaJ. 
That  great  leader  obeyed  sadly,  "  leaving  the  country  of  bi.ifl 
enemy,''  says  Livy,  "with  more  regret  than  many  an  exile  has 
left  his  own." 

This  event  marks  the  end  of  all  hope  of  Carthaginian  success. 
The  same  year  (202  b.c.)  the  struggle  closed  with  Hannibjul^s 
first  and  only  defeat,  at  the  battle  of  Zama}    Carthage  lay  »t 
the  mercy  of  the  victor,  and  sued  for  peace.     She  gave  "Up 
Spain  and  the  islands  of  the  western  Mediterranean;  surrexi- 
dered  her  war  elephants  and  all  her  ships  of  war  save  ten ;  pa-i^ 
a  huge  war  indemnity,  which  was  intended  to  keep  her  po<^^ 
for  many  years  ;  and  became  a  dependent  ally  of  Rome,  prox»i' 
ising  to  wage  no  war  without  Roman  consent.     Scipio  receiv^^*^ 
the  proud  surname  Africanus}    The  Greek  cities  of  the  sou 
and   the   mountain    tribes    that    had    joined    Hannibal   la 
lands    and   privileges.     And   Cisalpine   Gaul  was  thorouglu^y 
Romanized  by  many  a  cruel  campaign. 

455.  Rome  Mistress  of  the  West. — Rome  had  been  ^ghti^^S 
for  existence,  but  she  had  won  world-dominion.  In  the  West  -^*^ 
rival  remained.     Her  subsequent  warfare  there  was  to  be  oil 


^Zama  was  a  village  a  little  to  the  south  of  Carthage.  Read  the  story  ^^ 
the  battle  in  Davis'  Readmga,  II,  No.  28.  Special  report :  the  career  of  H^***** 
nibal  after  the  war. 

3  A  Roman  had  at  least  three  names.    The  gentile  name  was  the  noni-^^'*» 
the  most  important  of  the  three  ;  it  came  in  the  middle.    The  third  (the  r-^^^ff" 
iioinen)  marke<l  the  family.    The  lirst  (praenomen)  was  the  individual  na.*"® 
(like  our  baptismal  name).    Then  a  Rr)man  often  received  also  a  surname    ^^' 
some  achievement  or  characteristic.  Thus  Publius  Cornelius  Scipio  AfTicA""^^* 
was  the  individual  Publius  of  the  Scipio  family  of  the  great  Cornelian  g«*>*» 
surnamed  Afrieanus  for  his  conquest  of  Africa.    The  first  name  was  of  t*° 
abbreviated  in  writing.    The  most  trommon  of  these  abbreviations  w«**- 
C.  for  Cains  (Gaius) ;  Cn.  for  Gnaeus;  L.  for  Lucius;  M.  for  Marcos;  F-  *^' 
Publius;  Q.  for  Quintus;  T.  for  Titus. 
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«dth  unorganized  barbarians.  In  the  East  the  result  was  to 
show  more  slowly;  but  there,  too,  Koman  victory  was  now 
only  a  maMer  of  time.  No  civilized  power  was  again  to  threaten 
Rome  by  invading  Italy,  and  the  mighty  kingdoms  of  Alexan- 
der's realms  were  to  be  absorbed,  one  by  one,  into  her  empire. 
This  imperial  destiny  was  more  than  Kome  had  planned. 
Italy  she  had  designed  to  rule.  The  West  had  fallen  to  her 
as  tbe  heir  of  Carthage.  In  the  East  she  hesitated  honestly, 
until  events  thrust  dominion  upon  her  there  also  (ch.  xxxi). 

This  hesitancy  in  the  East  was  due,  in  part  at  least,  to  respect  for 
(^eek  civilization,  to  which  Rome  was  beginning  to  owe  more  and  more. 
It  is  quite  true,  though,  that,  even  this  early,  the  commercial  interests  at 
Kome,  excited  by  greed  for  fresh  booty,  used  much  secret  influence  to 
foment  new  wars  and  extend  Roman  dominion.  This  commercial  greed 
was  later  to  become  a  main  cause  of  Roman  expansion  (cf.  §  483). 
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456.  Spain's  Heroic  War  for  Independence.  —  Home's  rule  in 
Spain  was  still  largely  a  rule  only  in  name.     To  make  it  real» 
there  was  much  work  yet  to  do.     A  land  route  to  that  country 
had  to  be  secured ;  and  the  mountain  tribes  in  the  peninsi^* 
and  in  its  bordering  islands  had  to  be  thoroughly  subda^* 
This  involved  tedious  wars,  not  always  waged  with  credit    ^ 
Roman  honor. 

In  Spain  two  new   provinces  were  created,  for  which  t^^^ 
governors  were  elected  annually  by  the  Roman  Senate.    So  "^^ 
of  these  governors  proved  rapacious  ;  others  were  incompete:^^^' 
and  the  proud  and  warlike  tribes  of  Spain  were  driven  int-^^  * 
long  war  for  independence. 

The  struggle  was  marked  by  the  heroic  leadership  of  •^^ 
Spanish  })atiiot,  Virldthus,  and  by  contemptible  Roman  ba*--^®* 
ness.  A  Roman  general  massacred  a  tribe  which  had  submitt-^^^ 
Another  general  procured  the  assassination  of  Viriathus  "^ 
hired  munlerers.  Rome  itself  rejected  treaties  after  they  l^-  *^ 
saved  Roman  armies.  Spanish  towns,  which  had  been  c^^P" 
tured  after  gallant  resistance,  were  wiped  from  the  face  of  t:^^^ 
earth,  so  that  other  towns  chose  wholesale  suicide  rather  tl^-  -^° 
surrender  to  Roman  cruel tv. 

457.  Final   Romanization.  —  Still,  despite   these    miseraB^^*® 
means,  Roman  conquest  in  the  end  was  to  be  a  blessing 
Spain.     Tlie  struggle  in  the  most  inaccessible  districts  we=^^ 
on  until  133,  but  long  before  that  year  the  greater  part  of  t^^*" 
land  had  been  Romanized.     Traders  and  speculators  flocked 

the  seaports.     For  more  than  half  a  century  twenty  thonsa     -^ 
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■ 
rs  were  left  under  arms  in  the  province.  These  legion- 
quartered  in  Spain  for  many  years  at  a  time,  married 
sh  wives,  and  when  relieved  from  military  service,  they 
r  received  lands  in  Spain,  as  a  sort  of  pension,  and  settled 
in  military  colonies,  to  spread  Boman  language  and 
ns  among  the  neighboring  natives.^  No  sooner  were  the 
98  interior  tribes  fully  subdued  than  there  appeared  the 
se  —  to  be  well  kept  later  —  that  Spain  would  become 
9  Roman  than  Rome  itself." 

.  South  GauL  —  Meantime  (about  188)  Rome  had  secured 
I  road,  through  southern  Gaul,  from  Italy  to  Spain.  This 
btained  in  the  main  by  friendly  alliance  with  the  ancient 
:  city  Massilia ;  but  there  was  also  some  warfare  with  the 
i  tribes,  which  laid  the  foundations  for  a  new  Roman 
ice  in  South  Gaul  in  the  near  future. 

THE   THIRD   PUNIC    WAR    (The  War  ior  Africa) 

.  Rome  seeks  Perfidious  Pretext  against  Carthage.  —  Even 
)  Spain  Was  pacified,  hatred  and  greed  had  led  Rome  to 
the  remaining  realms  of  Carthage.  That  state  was  now 
less  for  harm.  But  Roman  fear  was  cruel ;  commercial 
was  rapacious  and  reckless ;  and  (after  some  iifty  years) 
5  series  of  persecutions  forced  a  needless  conflict  upon 
ihappy  Carthaginians.  The  Third  Punic  War  was  marked 
ick  perfidy  on  the  part  of  Rome  and  by  the  final  desperate 
im  of  Carthage. 

st,  that  city  was  called  upon  to  surrender  Hannibal  to 
n  vengeance.*  Then  it  was  vexed  by  constant  annoyances 
rica  on  the  part  of  Massiliiasa,  Prince  of  Nu^idia.  Mas- 
a  had  been  Rome's  ally  in  the  latter  part  of  the  Second 

nras  in  this  way  that  communities  of  Roman  citizens  were  to  be  spread 
ther  provinces,  as  they  were  acquired,  one  by  one,  to  Italianize  the. 
as  a  like  system  of  colonization  had  formerly  Romanized  Italy, 
tnnibal  escaped  to  the  Eant.  But  Roman  petty  hatred  followed  him 
oautry  to  country,  until,  to  avoid  falling  into  Roman  hands,  he  took  his 
!e,  "  proving  in  a  lifelong  struggle  with  fate,  that  success  is  in  no  way 
iry  to  greatness.'* 
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Punic  War,  and  had  been  rewarded  by  new  dominions  a 
out  of  Carthaginian  territory.  Now,  encouraged  by  Bom 
encroached  more  and  more,  seizing  piece  after  piece  of  th< 
trict  that  had  been  left  to  the  vanquished  city. 

Repeatedly  Carthage  appealed  to  Rome,  but  her  just 
plaints  brought  no  redress.  The  Roman  commissioners 
were  sent  to  act  as  arbiters  —  with  secret  orders  beforeha 
favor  Massinissa  —  carried  back  to  Rome  only  a  greater 
of  the  reviving  wealth  of  Carthage,  and  told  the  aston 
Roman  Senate  of  a  city  with  crowded  streets,  with  tr« 
and  arsenals  full,  and  with  its  harbors  thronged  with  ship 
From  this  time  (157  b.c.)  the  narrow-minded  but  zealous 
closed  every  speech  in  the  Senate,  no  matter  what  the  sul 
with  the  phrase  "  Delenda  est  Carthago "  (Carthage  mm 
blotted  out).  More  quietly  but  more  effectively,  the  It 
merchant  class  strove  to  the  same  end,  to  prevent  Carl 
from  recovering  its  ancient  trade  in  the  Mediterranean. 

460.  Carthage  is  treacherously  Disarmed.  —  Carthage  waf 
tious,  and  gave  no  handle  to  Roman  hate,  until  at  last, ' 
Massinissa  had  pushed  his  seizures  almost  up  to  her  gatei 
took  up  arms  against  his  invasion.  By  her  treaty  with  1 
she  had  promised  to  engage  in  no  war  without  Roman  pe 
sion ;  and  Rome  at  once  snatched  at  the  excuse  to  declare 

In  vain,  terrified  Carthage  punished  her  leaders  and  ol 
abject  submission.  The  Roman  Senate  would  only  pre 
that  the  city  should  be  left  independent  if  it  complied  wit! 
further  demands  of  Rome,  to  be  announced  on  African 
Tlie  Roman  fleet  and  army  proceeded  to  Carthage,  and  a 
of  masterful  treachery  was  played  out  by  successive  steps 

First,  at  the  demand  of  the  Roman  general,  Carthage  se 
hostages  to  the  Roman  camp  three  hundred  boys  from  th< 
blest  families,  amid  the  tears  and  outcries  of  the  mothers.  T 
on  further  command,  the  city  dismantled  its  walls  and  stri 
its  arsenals,  sending,  in  long  lines  of  wagons,  to  the  R( 
army  3000  catapults  and  200,000  stand  of  arms,  with  vast 
tary  supplies.    Next  the  shipping  was  all  surrendered.    Fii 
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no-w  that  the  city  was  supposed  to  be  utterly  defenseless,  came 
tlie  announcement  that  it  must  be  destroyed  and  the  people 
removed  to  some  spot  ten  miles  inland  from  the  sea,  on  which 
from  dim  antiquity  they  had  founded  their  wealth  and  power. 
461.  Heroic  Resistance.  —  Despair  blazed  into  passionate 
wrath,  and  the  Carthaginians  fitly  chose  death  rather  than 
ruin  and  exile.  Carelessly  enough,  the  Roman  army  remained 
*t  a  distance  for  some  days.  Meanwhile  the  dismantled  and 
disarmed  town  became  one  great  workshop  for  war.  Women 
grave  their  hair  to  make  cords  for  catapults ;  the  temples  were 
'^n sacked  for  arms,  and  torn  down  for  timber  and  metal ;  and 
^  "the  angry  dismay  of  Rome,  Carthage  stood  a  four  years' 
sjegie,  holding  out  heroically  against  famine,  pestilence,  and 


-A.t  last  the  legions  forced  their  way  over  the  walls.  For 
^^'^en  days  more  the  fighting  continued  from  house  to  house, 
^^til  at  last  a  miserable  remnant  surrendered.  The  commander 
^^  the  last  moment  made  his  peace  with  the  Roman  general ; 
"^^  his  disdainful  wife,  taunting  him  from  the  burning  temple 
''^^oif  as  he  knelt  at  Scipio's  feet,  slew  their  two  boys  and  cast 
*^^irself  with  them  into  the  ruins. 

4^.  Carthage  is  "Jiigjjted^ut "  :  the  Province  of  Africa.  — 
"^^r  many  days  the  city  was  given  up  to  pillage.  Then,  by  ex- 
orders  from  Romey  it  was  burned  to  the  ground,  and  its 
was  plowed  up,  sown  to  salt,  and  cursed  (14g  b.c). 
I^o  carry  out  this  crime  fell  to  the  lot  of  one  of  the  purest 
noblest  characters  Rome  ever  produced,  —  PvUius  Scjpio 
'^i^^^ilianiis,  the  nephew  and  adopted  grandson  of  Scipio  Africa- 
^^^,  known  himself  as  Afucanus  tjie  Younger.  As  he  watched 
^*^^  smoldering  ruins  (they  burned  for  seventeen  days)  with 
^^  friend  Polybius  the  historian,  Scipio  spoke  his  fear  that 
le  day  Rome  might  suffer  a  like  fate,  and  he  was  heard  to 
it  Homer's  lines  :  — 

•'  Yet  come  it  will,  the  day  decreed  by  fate, 
The  day  when  thou,  Imperial  Troy,  must  bend, 
And  see  thy  warriors  fall,  thy  glories  end." 
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What  was  left  of  the  ancient  territory  of  Carthage  b 
the  Province  of  Africa,  with  the  capital  at  Utica.  Two  < 
ries  later,  under  the  Roman  Empire,  Nortb  Africa  bees 
chief  seat  of  Roman  civilization. 


Fou  Further  Reading.  —  Specially  recommended:  Davis*  Bei 
II,  No8.  20-29  (extracts  from  Livy  and  Polybiiis);  Pelham,  122-1 
much  better  for  this  subject,  How  and  Jjeigh,  chs.  10-22.  Add 
material  of  value  and  interest  will  be  found  in  Smith's  Borne  am 
thage  (Epoch  series)  ;  W.  W.  How's  Hannibal  ;  and  especially  i 
tarch's  Lives  (**  Fabius"  and  "  Marcellus"). 

Review  Exercise. — Catchword  review  of  Roman  expansion 
West  from  2«4  to  146. 


CHAPTER   XXXI 

THE  WINNING  OF  THE  EAST,  201-146  B.C. 

The  ezpansion  of  Rome  in  the  fifty  years  after  the  Second 
Punic  War  went  on  continuously  both  west  and  east.  The 
two  stories,  however,  had  little  connection ;  and  they  are  given 
Ln  this  book  in  separate  chapters.  We  have  dealt  with  the 
West  for  that  half  century  in  Chapter  XXX.  Now  we  turn 
to  the  East. 

AN  ATTEMPT  AT  PROTECTORATES 

ftS.  Earlier  Beginnings:  the  First  Macedonian  War.  —  Ever 
B  the  repulse  of  Pyrrhus,  Rome  had  been  drifting  into  eon- 
with  the  Greek  kingdoms  of  the  East.  With  Egypt  she 
a  friendly  alliance  and  close  commercial  intercourse.  Be- 
Mi  the  First  and  the  Second  Punic  War,  too,  she  had  chas- 
l  the  formidable  pirates  of  the  lllyrian  coasts,  and  so,  as 
^ardian  of  order,  had  come  into  friendly  ndations  with 
e  of  the  cities  in  Greece  (§  432). 

iirther  than  this,  Rome  showed  no  desire  to  go.  But,  in 
Philip  V  of  Macedonia  joined  himself  to  Hannibal  against 
\e  (§  432).  The  war  with  Macedonia  which  followed  is 
^n  as  the  First  Macedonian  War.  Rome  entered  upon  it 
'  to  prevent  a  Macedonian  invasion  of  Italy,  and  she  waged 
y  means  of  her  Aetolian  allies.^  It  closed  in  205,  before 
end  of  the  Second  Punic  War,  without  any  especial  change 
astern  affairs;  but  it  imule  later  struggles  natural. 
J4.  Second  Macedonian  War.  —  In  205,  Philip  V  of  Macedon 
Antiochus  of  Syria  tried  to  seize  Egypt,  left  just  then  to 
►y  king.     Egypt  was  an  ally  of  Rome.     Moreover,  it  was 


Vetolia  ha<l  Hoiight  Roman  protection  against  Macedonia  and  had  Wen 
Cnized  as  an  "  ally  "  (§  :nO). 
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already  becoming  the  granary  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  B 
could  not  wisely  see  it  pass  into  hostile  hands.  Philip 
attacked  Athens,  another  of  Rome's  allies.  So,  as  sooi 
Rome's  hands  were  freed  by  the  peace  with  Carthage  (201 1 
the  Senate  persuaded  the  wearied  Assembly  to  enter  upon 
Second  Macedonian  War  (201-196  B.C.). 

At  first  Philip  won  some  success ;  but  in  198  the  Senai 
trusted  the  war  to  Flamininus,  who  was  to  be  the  first  Re 
conqueror  in  the  East.    Flamininus  was  one  of  the  grou 
young  Romans  around  Scipio  Aemilianus  imbued  with  Hel 
culture  and  chivalrous  ideals.     His  appointment  proved 
ticularly  grateful  to  the  Greek  allies  of  Rome,  and  his  e 
lent  generalship  quickly  put  Philip  on  the  defensive- 
decisive  battle  was  fought  at  Cynoscephalae  (Dog's  head 
group  of  low  hills  in  Thossaly  ;  and  the  result  was  due,  n^ 
generalship,  but  to  the  fighting  qualities  of  the  soldiery, 
two  armies  were  of  nearly  equal  size.     They  met  in  mist 
rain,  and  the  engagement  was  brought  on  by  a  chance  encoi 
of  scouting  parties.     The  flexible  legion  proved  its  supen 
over  the  unwiehhj  phalanx  (§  403).     The  Roman  loss  was 
the  Macedonian,  13,000. 

Philip  was  left  at  the  mercy  of  the  victor,  but  the  chiva 
Flamininus  gave  generous  terms.  Macedonia,  it  is  true, 
into  a  second-rate  power,  and  became  a  dependent  ally  of  R 
But  Rome  herself  took  no  territory.  Macedonia's  posses 
in  Greece  were  taken  from  her,  and  Flamininus  procla 
that  the  Greeks  were  "free."  The  many  Greek  states,  i 
with  Rhodes  and  Pergamum  and  the  other  small  states  of  . 
became  Rome's  grateful  allies.  In  name  they  were  equa 
Rome ;  in  fact,  they  were  Roman  protectorates.  That  is,  I 
controlled  all  the  foreign  relations  of  each  of  them,  —  at  1 
whenever  she  cared  to  do  so. 

465.  The  War  with  Antiochus  of  Syria.  —  Meanwhile  . 
ochus  had  sheltered  Hannibal  and  had  been  plundering  Eg 
possessions  in  Asia.  Now  he  turned  to  seize  Thrace,  Gi 
Pergamum,  and  Rhodes.     Rome  sincerely  dreaded  a  co) 
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with  the  "  Great  King,'*  the  Lord  of  Asia,  but  she  had  no  choice. 
The  struggle  proved  easy  and  brief.  In  the  second  campaign, 
in  190,  Roman  legions  for  the  first  time  invaded  Asia,  and  at 
Magnesia^  in  Lydia,  they  shattered  the  power  of  Syria.  That 
kingdom  was  reduced  in  territory  and  power,  somewhat  as 
M^acedonia  had  been,  but  Rome  still  kept  no  territory  for  herself. 
Her  allies  were  rewarded  with  gifts  of  territory ;  and  the  Hel- 
lenic cities  and  small  states  of  Asia  were  declared  free,  and 
really  became  friendly  dependents  of  Rome. 

486.  The  System  of  Protectorates.^  —  Thus,  in  eleven  years 
{^00^190  B,C.)  after  the  dose  of  the  Second  Punic  War,  Rome 
^acf  set  up  a  virtual  protectorate  over  all  the  realms  of  Alex- 
<^'n€ler^8  successors. 

To  Rome  herself,  this  expansion  of  power  was  to  prove  a 
curse;  but  to  her  dependent  realms  it  was  a  blessing.  The 
Q'^'eek  states  were  embroiled  ceaselessly  in  petty  quarrels  among 
themselves,  and  they  were  endangered  constantly  by  the  greed 
^^  their  greater  neighbors.  From  all  sides  came  appeals  to 
^onae  to  prevent  injustice.  The  disturbing  powers  were 
Macedonia,  Syria,  and  the  Aetolian  and  Achaean  Leagues. 
^he  forces  which  stood  for  peace  were  Egypt,  Rhodes,  Perga- 
'^^^ixi,  and  the  small  states  of  European  Greece.  It  was 
^^se  pacific  states  which  especially  claimed  protection  from 
Uae. 

The  weakness  of  the  eastern  states  drew  the  great  western 

r  on  and  on,  and  her  own  methods  became  less  and  less 

^^vipulous.    Cruelty  and    cynical    disregard    for  obligations 

and  more  stamped  her  conduct.     But,  after  all,  as  How 

Leigh  well  say,  "  compared  with  the  Ptolemies,  Seleucids, 

Antigonids,'  her  hands  were  clean  and  her  rule  bearable. 

^      that  intolerable  eastern  hubbub,  men's  eyes  turned  still 

^"^h  envy  and  wonder  to  the  stable  and  well-ordered  Republic 

^^  tileWest." 


Ibe  Roman  commander  was  Lucius  Scipio,  who  took  the  name  Asiaticua ; 
credit  was  really  due  to  his  brother  Publius,  who  accompanied  him. 
Cf.  §  293.  *  A  ruling  family  in  Macedonia. 
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^*  The  Roman  Senate,  which  so  lately  sat  to  deviBe  means  to  saTeRo^csie 
from  the  grasp  of  Hannibal,  now  sits  as  a  Court  of  International  Jngidm.  ce 
for  the  whole  civilized  world,  ready  to  hear  the  causes  of  every  king  or 
commonwealth  that  has  any  plaint  against  any  other  king  or  commci^D* 
wealth.  .  .  .  The  Roman  Fathers  judge  the  causes  of  powers  which  iQ 
theory  are  the  equal  allies  of  Rome  ;  they  judge  by  virtue  of  no  law,  of  "Sio 
treaty  ;  they  judge  because  the  common  instinct  of  mankind  sees  the  fm  sie 
universal  judge  in  the  one  ]x>wer  which  has  strength  to  enforce  its  juc^Bg- 
ments.*' — Freeman,  Chief  Periods,  58. 

467.  Rome  and  Judea.  —  An  interesting  illustration  of  tli^a^is 
feeling  of  the  small  Oriental  States  for  Rome  is  found  in  Jewi^srsh 
history.  Antiochus  IV  of  iSyria  sought  ardently  to  HellenL  -se 
completely  all  parts  of  his  dominions.  In  Judea  he  felt  himsfc=^l^ 
thwarted  by  the  strong  national  feeling  of  the  people  a 
especially  i)y  the  fJewish  religion.  So,  in  168  B.C.,  he  orden 
the  .Fcws  to  rcn(>un(U'  their  worship  for  that  of  the  Greeks, and 
even  dedicated  to  Zeus  the  holy  Temple  which  Solomon  hi 
built  to  Jehovah.  This  sacrilege  drove  the  gallant  little  peop- 
into  revolt,  under  the  hero  Judas  Macmbee.  The  Jewifer 
historian  of  the  time  tells  how  this  leader  naturally  turn< 
his  eyes  toward  Rome.     (1  Maccubeesy  viii) 


"  And  Judas  heard  of  the  fame  of  the  Romans,  — that  they  are  valiai 
men  .  .  .  and  that  with  their  friends  they  keep  friendship  .  .  .     Mo 
over,  whomsoever  they  will  to  succor  and  to  make  kings,  these  do  the 
make  kin^a  ;  and  whomsoever  they  will,  do  they  depose ;  and,  for  a 
this,  none  of  thrm  ever  did  pnt  on  a  diadem,  neither  did  they  clothe  thetti^ 
si'lves  with  purple,  to  he  mo^jnified  thereby  .  .  .  and  how  they  had  mad 
for  thoniseives  a  Senate-House,  and  day  by  day  three  hundred  men 
thrre  in  council,  cnn»ultin(i  nhray  for  the  people  .  .  .  and  how  they  com 
init  their  government  to  one  man  year  by  year  [the  consuls]  .  .  .  and  al 
are  obedient  to  that  one  ;  and  neither  is  there  envy  nor  emulation  amoni 
them:' 

The  ffews  did  win  their  freedom,  and  remained  one  of  th 
small  independent  kingdoms  of  the  East  from  146  to  63  B.c^ 
Then  they  were  made  a  tributary  kingdom,  and,  not  long  after^ 
they  became  a  province  of  Rome  (§  582). 


-.ni 
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THE   PROTECTORATES   ARE   ANNEXED   AS   PROVINCES 

468.   A  Gradual  Change.  —  Conditions  in  the  Ea.st  were  un- 
stable.    Rome  could  not  stop  with  protectorates.     They  had 
iiBither  the  blessings  of  real  liberty  nor  the  good  order  of  true 
provinces.    And  so  gradually  Rome  was  led  to  a  process  of 
^^nnexcUion  of  territory  in  the  civilized  East,  as  before  in  the 
barbarous  West.     By  146  b.c.  this  change  was  well  under  way. 
Irx*the  next  hundred  years  —  before  the  day  of  the  Caesars  — 
the  original  influence  over  "  allies  "  had  everywhere  been  trans- 
formed into  dominion  over  subject  provinces. 

468.  A  deplorable  change  in  Roman  character  took  place  early 
ill  this  period.  Appetite  for  power  grew  with  its  exercise. 
Jealousy  appeared  toward  the  prosperity  of  even  the  truest 
ally.  A  class  of  ambitious  nobles  craved  new  wars  of  conquest 
./«>#•  the  sake  of  glory  and  pouter  ;  and  the  growing  class  of  merchants 
a^t-ci  money  lenders  (who  now  indirectly  dominated  the  govern- 
in  ent)  hungered  raveningly  for  conquests  in  order  to  secure 
11*  ore  special  privileges  in  the  form  of  trade  monopolies  and  the 
ni^stiiagement  of  finances  in  new  provinces.  Thus,  to  extend 
h^ir  sway  in  the  East,  where  at  first  she  had  hesitated  so  mod- 
©stilyj  Rome  finally  sank  to  violence  and  perfidy  as  high-handed 
^^d  as  base  as  had  marked  her  treatment  of  Carthage  in  the 
^V^est,  at  the  beginning  of  the  same  period. 

We  can  note  here  only  three  or  four  chief  steps  in  the  long 
Process  of  Eastern  annexation. 

470.   BCacedonia.  —  Rome^s   gentle   treatment  of  the   Greek 

^^^.tes  after  the  Second  Macedonian  War  (§  464)  was  due  largely 

^^^  a  true  admiration  for  Greek  civilization  and  Greek  history. 

■^'U.t  this  feeling  was  soon  lost  in  contempt  for  Greek  fickleness 

^^d  weakness  and  inability  for  concerted  action  —  and  in  greed 

^or  Greek  riches.     On  their  side,  the  Greek  cities  at  first  had 

'Welcomed  Rome  joyfully  as  a  guardian  of    Hellenic  liberty. 

^ut  high-handed  Roman  officials,  with  their  assumption  of  mas- 

^^Jy  and  their  frequent  contemptuous  disregard  of  treaties, 

^^^n   made  these  cities   look   back  regretfully  to  the  rule  of 
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Macedouia,  which  at  least  had  had  understanding  and  sympsbt^bj 
for  Greek  character. 

Perseus  of  Macedonia  (son  of  Philip  V)  took  advantage    of 
this  revulsion  of  feeling  to  form  alliances  with  the  Greek  . 
states  in  the  hope  of  recovering  a  true  national  independecxce 
This  brought  on  a  Tliird  Macedonian   War,  and  the  Roa^a^ 
victory  of  Pydna  (168  B.C.)  closed  the  life  of  the  ancient  kixig- 
dom  of  Macedonia.*    That  state  was  broken  up  into  four  petty 
**  republics/'  which  were  declared  free,  but  which  were  provin  <^ 
of  Kome  in  all  but  name  and  good  order.     They  paid  tribu-tc, 
were  disarmed,  and  were  forbidden  intercourse  with  one  anotlm-  ^i 
but  they  did  not  at  first  receive  a  Roman  governor.     Some  y^^^ars 
later  a  pretended  son  of  Perseus  tried  to  restore  the  monarcK^y; 
and  this  attempt  led  to  the  full  establishment  of  the  BooBCiaQ 
"  Province   of   Macedonia,"  with  a  Roman  magistrate  at        its 
head  (146  B.C.). 

471.  Rearrangements  in  Greece.  —  Pydna  had  been  follo^^^ 
also  by  important  rearrangements  in  Greece,  and  the  factL  '^)n8 
there,  which  had  sympathized  with  Perseus  in  his  hopeless  stcr^ Tog- 
gle, had  been  cruelly  punished.  In  the  succeeding  ye^-^s 
the  Koman  Senate  was  called  upon  to  listen  to  ceaseless  we  .^ri- 


1  Plutarch  {Life  of  Aemilius  Paulus)  describes  the  gorgeous  "triani^:^J» 
of  the  Koman  general  on  his  return.  For  three  days  a  festal  procession  P^' 
raded  the  city,  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter  on  the  Capitoline.  Throngs  of  wtB^**" 
robed  citizens  watched  the  j>roce8sion  from  scafTolds,  which  had  been  erec?*^ 
for  the  purpose  in  all  convenient  places.  On  the  first  day,  two  hunA*^^ 
and  fifty  wagons  carrie<i  by  the  statues  and  paintings  which  had  been  plund^^"*^ 
from  Macedonian  cities.  On  the  next  day  passed  many  wagons,  cany^**^ 
Mace<lonian  standards  and  amior,  followed  by  three  thousand  men  loa<^^^ 
with  the  silver  money  and  silver  plate  which  had  been  secured  hi  the  booty. 
the  third  day  came  a  procession  of  men  carrying  gold  spoil,  followed  by 
con(iu(>ror  in  a  splendid  chariot,  behind  which  walked  the  conquered 
with  his  three  young  children. 

Rome  so  filled  her  coffers  with  treasure  by  this  plunder  that  the  Ropa"fc^  ** 


never  thereafter  taxed  her  citizens.      And  besides  this  public  plunder,    "^^** 
lionian  general  had  paid  his  soldiers  by  permitting  them  to  sack  sot^^^-*   ^ 
helpless  rich  cities  in  Epirus.    The  unspeakable  suffering  and  misery,—     '•^^ 
ruined  lives  and  broken  families,  —  in  every  such  city  is  simply  beyond       "«-** 
pow«'r  of  the  imaginaiion  to  picture. 
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Ue  complaints  from  one  Greek  city  or  party  againRt  another. 
be  Roman  policy  was  sometimes  vacillating,  sometimes  con- 
tsptuouB.  Finally  the  Acbaeans  were  g^ded  into  open  rebel- 
ya.  The  Achaean  League  fell  easily  before  Roman  arms,  in 
U  B.C.     Corinth  had  been  the  chief  offender.     By  order  of 


DIM  AT  CoKlNTH,  118  tliey  appeared  In  IMS.  The  Rciman  ilpHlmctloD  n-aa 
■■>  oomplete  tbat  tlie  slle  ot  CorioUi  has  yielded  less  to  the  modam  ex. 
MTBtor  than  almost  aoy  ullier  fainnus  BDeleiil  eeuter.  The  building  In 
the  foregiuuDd  vas  a  temple  uf  Apollo  — the  only  Doric  templs  known 
whose  columns  are  monoliths.    In  the  background  U  the  ancient  ciiadel. 


le  Senate  that  city  was  burned  aud  its  site  cursed,  and  its 
topic  murdered  or  sold  as  slaves. 

Greece  waa  not  yet  made  a  province,  but  it  was  treated  as 
Bx»don  had  been  just  after  Pydna,  and  was  virtually  ruled 
"  the  Roman  governor  of  Macedon.  Thus  the  one  year  146 
2-  saw  the  last  territory  of  Carthage  made  a  Roman  province 
<i  the  first  province  formed  in  the  old  empire  of  Alexander, 
Tether  with  the  destruction  of  the  ancient  cities  of  <.'arthage 
d  Corinth.     A  century  later  Greece  became  the  Province  of 


\ 
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The  destruction  of  Corinth  was  a  greater  crime  than  that  of  Carth^  ^' 
Syracuse,  Capua,  or  the  other  capitals  that  Roman  enyy  laid  low.    Cori.^^ 
was  a  great  emporium  of  Greece,  and  its  ruin  was  due  maady  to 
of  the  commercial  class  in  Rome.    Its  art  treasures,  so  far  as  preaerred, 
came  the  plunder  of  the  Roman  state ;  but  much  was  lost.    Polybius 
common  soldiers  playing  at  dice,  amid  the  still  smoking  ruins,  on 
paintings  of  the  greatest  masters. 

472.  The  Province  of  Asia.  —  A  few  years  after  Macedo 
became  a  province,  the  king  of  Pergamum  willed  to  Rome 
realms,  which  became  the  Province  of  Asia  (133  B.a). 

After  the  battle  of  Magnesia  (§  470),  Pergamum  had  been  enlarged 
that  it  included  most  of  western  Asia  lUnor.  This  region  was  now 
as  *"  Asia."'  It  is  in  this  sense  that  the  word  **'  Asia  ^*  is  used  in  the 
of  the  Apostles ;  as,  for  instance,  when  Paul  sajrs,  that,  after  got: —  -H 
through  Phrygia,  he  was  forbidden  "'  to  pass  into  Asia,"  and  again  lata^v^^t 
that ''  all  they  who  dwelt  in  Asia ''  heard  the  word. 

473.  Rhodes  and  Roman  Greed.  —  Further  progress  in  the  Ea^^Bst 
in  this  period  consisted  in  jealously  reducing  friendly  alli^^^s, 
like  Rhodes,  to  the  condition  of  subjects,  and  in  openly  settii^^^^g 
up  protectorates  over  Egypt  and  Syria.  It  is  in  this  series  c^*^^ 
events  that  Rome's  lust  for  power  and  greed  for  money  beg — ^S^^ 
to  show  most  hatefully.  She  had  no  more  generosity  for  '  ^ 
faithful  ally  than  she  had  magnanimity  toward  a  fallen  fo^-^' 
and  her  treatment  of  Rhodes  gains  little  by  pontrast  with  h-  -^^^\ 
perfidious  dealings  with  ( 'arthage.  Rhodes,  of  course,  never  hi 
been  or  could  be  a  danger  to  Rome's  power.  Indeed  she  hi 
been  a  most  faithful  and  trusting  friend.  But  the  Rom 
merchants  looked  avariciously  upon  her  wide-spread  commere 
and  a  sham  excuse  was  seized  upon  greedily  to  rob  that  hel 
less  friend  of  her  territory  and  trade. 

SLMMARY 

474.  Rome  the  Sole  Great  Power. —  In  264  b.c.  Rome 

been  one  of  fice  Great  Powers  (§  357).  By  the  peace  of  2 
after  Zunui,  Carthago  disappeared  from  that  list.  In  the  ne 
fifty   years    ('yn()scei)luilae.    Magnesia,   Pydna,   and   arro! 


an 


1 

t 
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Roman  diplomacy  removed  three  of  the  others.  In  146,  Rome 
v&s  the  at^e  Great  Power.  She  had  annexed  as  provinces  all 
the  dominions  of  Carthage  and  of  Macedonia.  Kgypt  and 
Syria  had  become  protectorates  and  were  soon  to  be  made  prov- 
iiicee.  All  the  smaller  states  had  been  brought  within  the 
Roman  "  sphere  of  influence."  Home  held  the  heiitage  of  Alex- 
ander as  well  as  that  of  Carthage.     There  remained  no  state 


*t»le  to  dream  of  equality  with  her.      The  di:iUwii  world  had 
"^Come  a  Oraeco-Roman  World,  under  Roman  siKay. 

475.  The  Latin  West  and  the  Gieelc  Eaat.— At  the  same  tinM, 
^'hlle  Kome  w«a  really  mistress  in  both  East  and  West,  her  reUtioni 
^ith  the  two  Boctiona  were  widely  diflerent.  In  the  West,  Rome  ap- 
P*«j»d  on  the  stage  as  the  successor  of  Carthage  ;  and  to  the  majority 
**(  liei  Western  subjects,  despite  terrible  cruelties-  in  war.  she  brought 
'**trUr  order  and  higher  civilization  than  they  had  known.     Thus  fAe 

^«»ftnt  vortd  became  Latin. 

In  the  East,  Rome  appeared  first  as  the  liberator  of  the  Greeks.  The 
PVoTlndol  aystem  and  the  good  Roman  order  were  introduced  slowly ; 

^'■d  to  Ou  bat,  the  East  remained  Greek,  not  Latin,  in  language,  customs,  and 

"WnvAr.     The  Adriatic  continued  to  dhiidi  the  Latin  and  Greek  civiliiatioru 

'^^^n  ete  tuo  shared  the  uorld  under  the  sway  of  Rome. 


Fob  Fckthbr  Rbadini;.  —  Spfcinlh/  rf.r-mmeiidf<l :  An  admirable 
^rtel  treatment  of  the  expansion  in  the  p;aBt  is  givyn  in  relliam,  J40-1S7. 
i^e  Btudent  will  do  well  ia  read  ciihcr  this  or  the  longer  treatment,  wtth 
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more  story,  in  How  and  Leigh,  chs.  26-27.  Additional :  Plutaich^B  Xitei 
{"•  Aemilius  Paulus/^  "  Flamininus  ^')  as  usual,  and  MMhtdty^sAkxand^* 
Empire^  chs.  27-^1.  There  is  a  noble  summary  of  the  whole  period  of 
Roman  expansion  in  Freeman's  Chief  Periodic  45-60,  but  the  book  isno^ 
very  likely  to  be  found  in  a  high  school  library. 

Review  Exercises.  —  1.  Catchword  review  of  Rome's  progress  iXi^ 
East. 

2.  Connected  review  of  the  general  topic  of  Rome's  growth  by  1^ 
periods ;  thus,  — 

(1)  Growth  under  the  Kings. 

(2)  Growth  during  the  strife   between  patricians  and  plebei^ 

610-367. 

(3)  Growth  of  united  Rome  (under  the  guidance  of  the  Sen^ 

367-146. 

3.  Catchword  review  of  the  same  topic  —  Roman  expansion  —  ^ 
legendary  times  to  146  b.c. 

4.  Catchword  review  of  each  of  the  three  great  eastern  kingdon*^ 
Macedonia,  Syria,  and  Egypt,  — from  the  Wars  of  the  Succession  (§  ^^ 
to  the  condition  of  a  Roman  province.. 

6.  The  following  Table  of  Dates  will  help  the  student  to  see 
parallelism  in  time  between  Greek  and  Roman  history,  down  to 
merging  of  East  and  West. 


GREECE 

ROME 

B.C. 

B.C. 

610     .     . 

Expulsion  of  the  Pisis- 

510     . 

.    Legendary  Ezpnlsio^ 

tratidae 

the  Tarquins 

600     .     . 

Constitution     of      Clis- 
thenes 

500-494  . 

The  Ionic  revolt 

494     . 

.    First   secession   of 
plebs:  Tribunes 

492-479  . 

Attack   by  Persia   and 
Carthage 

490     .     . 

Marathon 

486  . 

Agrarian     proposal 

480     .     . 

Thermopylae,     Salamis, 
Himera 

Spurius  Cassius 

477     .     . 

Confederacy  of  Delos 

468     .     . 

Eurymedon 

461-429  *     Leadership  of  Pericles 
468    .     .     Long  Walls  at  Athens 


462 


.  Proposal  for  written  1^ 
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OKEECE  ROME 


4     . 

Aibeniftn     dlaaater     in 

4S1-M9. 

The    DMamTlTS;       the 

Egypt 

Twelve  Tables;  second 
Bec«sdon  of  the  pleh* 

S     . 

Thirty  Tmm' Tmoe 

ue  .   . 

Intennarrlage  between 
the  orden  legallwd 

U4    .    . 

Consular  tribunes 

us  .   . 

CensoiB 

B    . 

pleted 

1-MH 

Mis 

The  Sicilian  ezjHNllllon 

I     . 

The   "Foot   Hundrad" 

409     .     . 

Plebeians     attain      the 

BtAtiiens 

quaeatotahip 

I 

US71 

March  of  the  Ten  Tbou- 

400    .     . 

Plebeiana  attain  the  o<m- 

UDd  Greeks 

sular  tribuneahlp 

•     , 

Execution  of  Socratsa 

'■     . 

Cnidna 

Athens'  Long  Walls  re- 

S90   .     . 

Gauls  aack  Botne 

built 

Peace  of  Antalcidas 

^79. 

Sputa  crushes  the  Chal- 
cidio  Confederacy 

Leiictn 

887    .     . 

The  Licinion  Laws 

-Sea. 

Tbeban  leadership 
Battle  of  ManUnea 

356     . 

Plebeians  attain  the  dlc- 

^-ase. 

Philip  king  of  Macedon 

tatorahip 

First  Philippic  of  Demos- 

361     . 

Flebeiana  attahi  ihecea- 

thenea 

aorahtp 

Death  of  Plato 

34;j-Mi 

First  Samnite  War 

'     .  . 

ChMnuiea 

S40-3S8 

The  Latin  War  - 

337     . 

Knle  of  Alexander  the 
Orut 

The  Granicus 

398 
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B.C. 

832     . 

331  . 
326  . 
323-270 


245     . 

241     . 
235     . 


% 


220 


GREECE 

Siege  of  Tyre;   Alexan- 
dria founded 
Arbela 

Expedition  of  Nearchus 
Wars  of  the  Succession 


28i>-247  .     Ptolemy  Philadelphus 
280     .     .     The  Achaean  League 
278     .     .     The  (iallic  invasion 


Aratus,  general  of  the 
Achaean  League 

Agis  at  Sparta 

Struggle  between 
Achaean  League  and 
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CHAPTER    XXXII 

NEW   STRIFE   OF  CLASSES,   146^9  B.C. 
PRELIMINARY   SURVEY 

476.   The  history  of  the  Roman  Republic  falls  into  three  great 
divisions :  — 

a.    The  irUemcU  conflict  between  plebeians  and  patricians  (a 
century  and  a  half,  610-367).     This  period  closed  with  the 
/"osion  of  the  old  classes  into  a  united  people. 

^.    The  expansion  of  this  united  Borne  (a  little  more  than 
t^^o  centuries) :  over  Italy,  367-266 ;  over  the  Mediterranean 
^<^ast8,  264-146. 

o-     A  new  internal  strife  (less  than  a  century,  146-49). 
~fVie  first  two  periods  we  have  already  sun^eyed.     The  third  is 
'Subject  of  the  present  chapter  and  the  two  foUoiving  ones. 

New  Period  of  Class  Conflicts.  —  The  senatorial  oligarchy 
^     400)  carried  Rome  triumphantly  through  her  great  wars, 
it  failed  to  devise  a  plan  of  government  fit  for  the  con- 
outside  Italy.     It  knew  how  to  conquer,  but  not  how  to 
''■*^,     Gross  misgovern ment  followed  abroad.     This  corrupted 
^^     citizens  and  lowered  the  moral  tone  at  home,  until  the 
^X^iiblic  was  no  longer  fit  to  rule  even  Ita,ly  or  herself.     Tliere 
^^^iteda  threefold  conflict:  in  Rome,  between  ricti  and  poor ;  *  in 
^^^f  between  Rfjme  and  the  '^AUien^\-  in  the  empire  at  large, 
^^^een  Italy  and  the  proninces. 

fc^8.   New  External  Danger.  —  Moreover,  Rome  had  left  no 

^r  state  able  to  keep  the  seas  free  from  pirates  or  to  guard 

frontiers  of  the  civilized  world  against  barbarians.     It  was 

before  her  plain  duty  to  police  the  Mediterranean  lands 


iThU  class  struggle,  uuHke  that  between  patricians  and  plebeians,  bears 
ly  apon  that  of  our  day. 
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herself.  But  erelong  this  simple  duty  was  neglected ;  thi 
seas  swarmed  again  with  pirate  fleets,  and  new  barbariai 
thunderclouds,  unwatched,  gathered  on  all  the  frontiers. 

479.  The  Plan  of  Treatment.  —  Bach  of  these  eyils  will  be  ein 
yeyed  in  detail  (§§  480-505).  Then  we  shall  notice  how  the  senatoria 
oligarchy  grew  more  and  more  irresponsible  and  incompetent.  It  wa 
not  able  itself  to  grapple  with  the  new  problems  which  expansion  hai 
brought,  and  it  jealously  crushed  out  each  indiyidnal  statesman  wh 
tried  to  heal  the  diseases  of  the  state  in  constitutional  ways  (§§  507- 
530).  Thus,  when  the  situation  became  unbearable,  power  ^U  to  • 
series  of  military  chiefs  —  Harius,  Sulla,  Pompey,  Caesar.  The  detpoti 
usurpations  of  these  leaders  led  to  a  new  system  of  goyemment  wUd 
we  call  the  Empire. 

THE   EVILS   IN   ROME 

480.  Industrial  and  Moral  Decline  due  to  the  Great  Wars.  - 

Rome  had  begun  to  decline  in  morals  and  in  industries  befon 
the  end  of  the  Second  l*unic  War.  Even  a  glorious  war  tend 
to  demoralize  society.  It  corrupts  morals  and  croates  extreme 
of  wealth  and  poverty.  Extreme  poverty  lowers  the  mora 
tone  further.  So  does  quick-won  and  unlawful  wealth.  Thei 
the  moral  decay  of  the  citizens  at  both  extremes  shows  ii 
the  state  as  political  disease.  The  Second  Punic  War  teache 
this  lesson  to  the  full. 

In  that  war  Italy  lost  a  million  lives  —  the  flower  of  th< 
citizen  body,  including  thousands  of  her  most  high-spiritec 
and  great- souled  youth,  who,  in  peace,  would  have  served  Uw 
state  nobly  through  a  long  life.  The  race  was  made  perma 
nently  poorer  by  that  terrible  hemorrhage.  The  adult  Bomai 
citizens  fell  off  from  298,000  to  214,000.  Over  much  of  thi 
l)eninsula  the  homesteads  had  l)een  hopelessly  devastated 
while  years  of  camp  life,  with  plunder  for  pay,  had  corruptee 
the  simple  ta-stes  of  the  old  yeomen.  In  the  ruin  of  the  smal 
farmer,  Hannibal  had  dealt  his  enemy  a  deadlier  blow  than  hi 
ever  knew. 

Trade,  too,  had  stagnated ;  and  so  illegitimate  profits  wen 
eagerly  sought.     The  merchants  who  had  risked  their  wealtl 
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so  enthusiastically  to  supply  their  country  in  her  dire  need 
^'ter  Cannae  (§  444)  began  to  indemnify  themselves,  as  soon 
^s  tiliat  peril  was  over,  by  fraudulent  war  contracts.  We  are 
"^Id  even  that  sometimes  they  over-insured  ships,  supposed 
^  l:>e  loaded  with  supplies  for  the  army  in  Spain  or  Africa,  and 
scuttled  them,  to  get  the  insurance  money  from  the  state. 
^Thus  the  farmers  had  been  impoverished.  In  the  cities  there 
9<^f^^ered  a  starving  rabble.  And  between  these  masses  and  the 
senatorial  oligarchy  there  sprang  up  a  new  aristocracy  of 
Its  members  were  known  as  equites  (knights).^  Its 
68  were  based  on  rapacious  plunder  of  conquered  countries, 
fraudulent  contracts  with  the  government  at  home,  on 
ess  speculation,  and  on  unjust  appropriation  of  the  public 
B  (for  the  restriction  of  the  Licinian  law  (§  370)  had  be- 
e  a  dead  letter,  and  the  wealthy  classes  again  used  the 
e  lands  as  private  property). 

1.  This  new  '' capitalistic  "  system  demands  further  notice. 

:«ne  became  the  money  center  of  the  world.     Its  capitalists, 

anized  in  partnerships  and  in  stock  companies,  had  their 

tral  offices  in  Rome,  along  the  Via  Sacra  (the  first  "  Wall 

^et "),  and  branch  offices  in  the  most  important  provincial 

ters,   like  Alexandria,   Ephesus,   and  Antioch.     Through 

^Taerous  agents,  scattered  over  the  Roman  world,  they  man- 

d  the   "  public   works "    (the  construction  of  aqueducts, 

aters,  sewers,  etc.)  for  distant  provincial  cities  —  at  huge 

fits  —  or  they  loaned  the  cities  the  money  for  such  neces- 

"^  improvements — at  from  12  to  50  per  cent  interest.     A 

J^^^<5ially  profitable  business  of  such  companies  was  "  farming 

taxes"  of  rich  provinces  (§  500). 

Trade  Monopolies.  —  Some  of  these  companies  were  or- 

ized  to  engross  the  trade  or  the  production  of  certain  com- 

^^^^ties,  so  as  unduly  to  raise  the  price.     About  200  b.c.  we 

of  an  "  oil  trust ''  in  Rome  (olive  oil,  of  course,  which  was 

important  element  in  Italian  and  Greek  living).     Plainly 

order  mast  not  be  confused  with  the  early  military  knights  (§  348) . 
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these  illegal  <^ combinations   in   restraint  of  trade"  (such 
the  United  States  has  been  trying  to  control  since  1890)  w 
common  in  Rome  after  the  Second  Punic  War.     In  191  b — 
a  Roman  drama  refers  incidentally  to  a  ''comer  in  grai 
which   was   then   distressing   the  people.     Two  years  lat 
this  trade  monopoly  had  become  so  serious  that  the  goye 
ment  had  to  step  in,  for  the  public  safety.     The  aediles  pro 
outed  the  "  malefactors  of  great  wealth  "  under  an  ancient  I 
of  the  Twelve  Tables,  and  heavy  fines  were  imposed  u 
them.     Plainly  the  government  could  not  let  speculators 
directly  rob  the  Roman  populace   of  bread,   without  dan] 
of  revolution ;  but  ordinarily  the  capitalistic  syndicates  w< 
their  extortionate  ways  unhindered. 

483.  The  Money  Power  and  the  Government — The  senator: — iaJ 
families  were  forbidden  by  law  (in  218)  to  engage  in  fore^»^gn 
trade  or  to  take  government  contracts.  Therefore  the  "moc  \ey 
kings  "  who  desired  a  certain  policy  by  the  government  co-"iMild 
not  themselves  enter  the  Senate  to  secure  it  (as  they  so^KJie- 
times  have  done  in  America).  But  none  the  less,  indire<^r^ly, 
the  moneyed  interests  did  control  the  government. 

Tliis  condition  befjayi  in  the  Punic  Wars;  and,  as  in  ^z^irt 
has  been  shown,  it  l)egan  with  the  patriotic  action  of  the  i  "BLien 
of  wealth.     Year   by  year,    during   that   long  and   despe«-""Ate 
struggle,  the  Senate  needed  immense  sums  of  money,  suct»  as 
the  Roman  treasury  had  never  before  known.     There  wa^  ^o 
time  to  build  u]>  a  new  state  system  of  finance.     The  Seir^*^ 
asked  aid  from   the   companies   of  capitalists.      These  c*^™- 
panies  equip])ed  Roman  fleets  and  armies,  and  furnished     *'hc 
"  sinews  of  war  "  by  which  Hannibal  was  held  in  check,     t^nt, 
in  return,  the  state  came  to  depend  upon  the  moneyed  po"^^^^ 
even  after  the  danger  was  j)ast.     Then  grew  up  a  very  C^**' 
though  wholly  informal,  alliance  between  the  "interests''    ** 
the  government. 

The  capitalists  ke])t  in  close  touch  with  the  governing  ^  -^ 
in  various  ways.     They  loaned  money  to  aspiring  young  'i^'^^^^-    ' 
to  help  them  attain  their  political  ends ;  and  in  return   *^ 
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3d  and  received  favors  when  these  nobles  became  influ- 
leaders  at  Rome  or  the  governors  of  provinces  abroad, 
rincial  governor  could  easily  induce  a  rich  city  to  give 
atracts  to  his  favorite  Roman  syndicate;  or  he  could 
the  syndicate  to  squeeze  from  a  debtor  city  the  last 
of  extortionate  interest  which  its  government  had  care- 
er foolishly  or  wrongfully  promised, 
syndicates  were  of  no  political  party.  Like  "  big  busi- 
in  our  own  time,  they  sought  to  control  or  own  every 
and  party  which  might  be  sometime  able  to  serve  them. 
fBTf  small  shares  of  the  stock  companies  were  widely 
uted,  so  that  the  whole  middle  class  of  citizens  was 
;ted  in  every  prospect  of  enlarged  dividends.  Such 
i'^tald  be  counted  upon  to  support  any  project  of  the 
ed  interests  with  their  votes  in  the  Assembly,  and  with 
houtings  in  the  street  mobs.  Indeed  there  were  many 
g  resemblances  between  the  relation  of  Roman  ''big 
S8  "  to  the  Roman  state  and  the  relation  between  the  great 
ations  and  the  government  in  our  own  day  and  country.* 
The  Rise  of  Luxury.  — ^  With  the  equites  and  the  nobles, 
.  Roman  simplicity  gave  way  to  sumptuous  luxury.  There 
growing  display  in  dress  and  at  the  table,  in  rich  draperies 
uohes  and  other  house  furnishings,  in  the  houses  them- 
in  the  celebration  of  marriages,  and  at  funerals.  As  the 
1  Juvenal  wrote  later:  "Luxury  has  fallen  upon  us — more 
e  than  the  sword;  the  conquered  East  has  avenged  her- 
r  the  gift  of  her  vices.''  The  economic  phenomena,  good 
id,  that  had  occurred  in  the  Greek  world  (§§  283-286) 
the  conquests  of  Alexander,  were  now  repeated  on  a 
scale  in  Italy  —  with  a  difference :  the  coarser  Roman  re- 
too  often  to  tawdry  display  and  to  gluttony  or  other  brutal 
IS  from  which  the  temperate  Greek  turned  with  disgust. 

His  treatment  of  Roman  capitalism  after  200  b.c,  the  aathor  has  drawn 
^m  two  recent  books  of  great  value,  —  Dr.  William  Steams  Davis' 
ee  of  Wealth  in  Imperial  Rome,  and  Dr.  Frank  Frost  Abbott's  (7ommo7i 
0/  Ancient  Rome. 
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From  this  time,  the  Koiiians  indulged  iu  extremes  of  luxury  -W*.^ 
which  had  not  been  dreamed  of  by  the  Athenians  of  FerideoB  '^^ 
day.  They  had  far  more  elegant  houses,  bigger  troops  OC— ^o* 
slaves,  and  much  more  ostentation  of  all  sorts. 

Exaggerated  copies  of  the  Greek  "publio  baths  (J  238)  apy^P" 
peared  in  Konie.  These  became  great  public  clubhouses  "^3*1 
where  the  more  voluptuous  and  idle  citizens  spent  many  hour~x  -"> 


m\ 
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a  (lay.     Hesidos  the  various  i-ooms  for  baths,  —  hot,  t«pid,  or  ^^^^ 
wild,  — thi'i-e  Were  iu  a  bathing  house  swimming  pools,  libraries*^*^ 
juicl.  ofti'ii,  museums.     There  were  also  many  colonnades  witlr  9-  ' 
Ix'uflics  anil  coui'lios:   aiul  the  extensive  gardens   rontaine<E:^ 
deli^jhl.t'ul  sliady  walks,  jilims  wJiosc  borders  stood,  now  aniE^ 
tlifu.  ufjble  statues,  the  licH.ty  (if  .siuiie.  Hellenic  city. 

485.     Excursus  :    Homes.  —  KDUie's  narrow    streets   seemecE^ 
uarniwer  tJian  I'ver,  niiw  tliat  buildings  rose  seveiiiil  storie^^ 

■  CI.  j  sua  lor  the  prewtriatlon  of  Pumpelkn  rcnalu. 
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^Sh,  to  house  the  growing  city  population.     They  were  dirty, 

^^^^,  and,  as  in  Greek  cities  (§  233),  they  ran  between  blank 

^''^Us,  so  far  as  the  lower  stories  of  the  houses  were  concerned. 

The  private  houses  of  wealthy  men  had  come  to  imitate  the 

^^teek  type.    We  have  already  noticed  (§  411)  that  the  original 

^* house"  had  become  a  central  hall  (atrium)  with  rooms  on 

^he  sides  and  rear.    This  atrium  now  became  2k  front  hall,  where 

'tihe  master  of  the  house  received  his  guests.     It  was  shut  off 

^rom  the  street  by  a  vestibule  and  porter's  room.     Its  central 

opening  to  the  sky  still  admitted  light  and  air,  and  it  now  held 

^  marble  basin  to  catch  the  rain.    Often  an  ornamental  foun- 

Ibain  was  now  introduced,  to  play  constantly  into  this  basin, 

surrounded  by  statues.     In  the  rear  was  a  second  court,  more 

^ully  open  to  the  sky,  with  flower  beds  and  blooming  shrubbery. 

JLbout  this  court  (peristyle),  which  was  bordered  by  rows  of 

columns,  stood  many  rooms  for  the  women  and  for  various 

<Lomestic  occupations.     Each  house  had  its  kitchens  and  several 

dining  rooms,  large  and  small,  where  stood  tables,  each  sur- 

^rounded  on  three  sides  by  luxurious  couches,  in  place  of  the 

«ld-&8hioned  hard  benches.     The  Romans  had  now  adopted 

^he  Greek  practice  of  reclining  at  meals.     Each  fashionable 

lioose,  too,  had  its  bathrooms,  one  or  more,  and  its  library. 

The  pavement  of  the  courts,   and   many  floors,  were  orna- 

xnented  with  artistic  mosaic.     The   walls    were   hung   with 

oostly,  brilliantly  colored  tapestries,  and  ceilings  were  richly 

Igrilded.     Sideboards  held  beautiful  vases  and  gold  and  silver 

pi&te,  and  in  various  recesses  stood  glorious  statues.     Each  such 

iiouse  now  had  its  second  story. 

besides  his  town  house,  each  rich  Roman  had  one  or  more 
xantry  houses  (villas),  with  all  the  comforts  of  the  city  — 
libraries,  museums,  —  and  also  with  extensive  park-like 
)unds,  containing  fishi)onds,  vineyards,  and  orchards.     To 
e  for  the  complex  needs  of  this  new  luxurious  life,  every 
n  of  wealth  kept  troops  of  slaves  in  his  household. 

Gladiatorial  Games —  Alongside    this    private    luxury, 
re  g^w  th£  practice  of  e^itertaining  the  populace  tvith  shows. 
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These  were  often  connected  with  religious  festivals,  and 
of  many  kinds.     It  was  the  special  duty  of  the  aediles  to  cai 
for  public  entertainment,  but  gradually  many  candidates  fc 
ix)pular  favor  began  to  give  shows  of  this  kind*. 

Among  these  new  shows  were  the  horrible  gladiatorial  game^^^  -^* 
These  came,  not  from  the  Greek  East,  but  from  neighbors  l^  ^ 
Italy.  They  were  an  old  Etruscan  custom  (§  331,  close),  an-^""*^^ 
were  introduced  into  Rome  about  the  beginning  of  the  Pane.  *^ic 
Wars.  A  gladiatorial  contest  was  a  combat  in  which  two  me^^  ^^ 
fought  each  other  to  the  death  for  the  amusement  of  the  spe^^^^^ 
tators.  The  practice  was  connected  with  ancient  human  sacr-r^^'^" 
fices  for  the  dead,  and  at  Rome  the  first  contests  of  this  kin  «-  -**d 
took  place  only  at  tlie  funerals  of  nobles.  By  degrees,  hoi^^^'^" 
ever,  they  became  the  most  popular  of  the  public  amuaementP"  -^its 
and  were  varied  in  character.  A  long  series  of  combats  woul  f  -^'^ 
be  given  at  a  single  exhibition,  and  many  couples,  anned  i^K*  ^^ 
different  ways,  would  engage  at  the  same  time.  Sometim^^  *^ 
wild  l)easts,  also,  fought  one  another,  and  sometimes  beasW^^sts 
fought  with  men. 

At  first  the  gladiators  were  captives  in  war,  and  fought  i-fi^  "* 
their  native  fashion,  for  the  instruction  as  well  as  the 
tainment  of  the  spectators.  Later,  slaves  and  condemned 
criminals  were  used.  Finally  this  fighting  became  a  profes  ^^^ 
sion,  for  which  men  prepared  by  careful  training  in  gladiatorial^  -^^ 
schools. 

487.  Greek  Culture — Alonj^jside  these  evil  features  ther-^^  ^ 
was  some  compensation  in  a  new  inflow  of  Greek  cultui 
Men  like  Flamiuinus  {ind  the  Scipios  absorbed  much  of  th 
l)est  spirit  of  Greek  thought;  and  there  was  a  general  admir^3^*' 
tion  for  Greek  art  and  literature.  For  a  long  time  to  com( 
however,  this  did  not  make  Rome  herself  productive  in  art 
literature,  (jreck  became  the  fashionable  language;  Greet 
marbles  and  picturi?s  were  carried  off  from  Greek  cities  t* 
adorn  Roman  pahu'es.  l^ut  Uonje,  in  this  period,  produce*^ 
few  great  sculptors  or  ])ainters,  and  such  books  as  appeared 
were  mainly  the  work  of  (ireek  adventurers  (§  624). 
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488.  Continued  Decline  of  the  Teomanr; — The  rift  between 
"^ich  and  poor  went  on  widening  after  the  great  wars  were  over. 
Itome  soon  bad  its  hungry  masses  of  unemployed  laborers  in 
t^Vke  city  and  its  land  question  in  the  country. 

Those  of  the  yeomanry  who  had  surrived  the  ruin  of  war 
CS  480)  were  fast  squeezed  off  the  land  by  economic  conditions 
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resulting  from  Rome's  conquests.  The  nobles,  who  could  not 
invest  their  riches  in  trade,  secured  vast  landed  estates  in  the 
provinces  out  of  confiscated  lands  sold  by  the  state  or  by  cheap 
purchase  from  the  ruined  natives.  From  such  laryt;  farms  in 
Sicily  and  in  the  African  "grain  provinces"  they  supplied 
^*alian  cities  with  grain  cheaper  than  the  Italian  farmer  could 
'*»Ja«  it  on  his  less  fertile  suil.  The  large  landlord  in  Italy 
**'**"x»ed  to  cattle  grazing  or  sheep  raisiug  or  to  wine  and  oil 
**'**-l'tnre.  The  small  farmer  had  no  such  escape;  for  these 
^'^•^iiB  of  industry  called  for  large  tracts  and  slave  tabor.     For 
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grazing,  or  often  simply  for  pleasure  resorts,  the  new  capi^^ 
ists  and  the  nobility  wanted  even  vaster  domains.  So  ft^^^y 
bought  out  the  near-by  small  farmers. 

489.  Force  and  Fraud  by  the  Rich.  —  The  decreased  profits  in 
grain  raising  made  many  small  farmers  (already  ruined)  ^^iU- 
ing  to  sell  —  though  they  could  look  forward  to  no  cerfc^ain 
future,  and  must  expect  a  total  change  in  their  life,    zr^nd 
when  the  small  farmer  would  not  sell,  the  rich  and  graspi^ing 
landlord  sometimes  had  recourse  to  force  or  fraud,  to  get       the 
coveted  patch  of  land.    This  was  esi)ecially  true  in  the  ic^i-OTe 
secluded  regions,  where,  despite  all  discouragements,  the  ^^^ 
men  clung  stu])bornly  to  their  ancestral  fields.     In  path,   ^i^ 
words  the  Latin  poet  Horace  (§  626  )  describes  the  violt — ioce 
and   trickery  used    by  the  great  .man  toward  such  help'  13e8S 
victims.^    The  yeoman's  cattle  were  likely  to  die  mysterioiL-     sly, 
or  his  growing  croi)s  were  trampled  into  the  ground  over  ni^gg^^', 

or  constant  petty  annoyances  wore  down  his  spirit,  until ^® 

would  sell  at  the  rich  man's  price.  Redress  at  law,  as  in  o^ 
own  times,  was  usually  t(X)  costly  and  too  uncertain  for  a  p::::==>oor 
man  in  conflict  with  a  rich  one. 

490.  Summary.  —  The  wars  in  the  East  continued  to  sup^^Pv 
cheap  slaves  for  the  landlords ;  and  the  dispossessed  yeoi^:^:^^^'**" 
could  find  no  emjiloynient  in  the  country.  Thus  we  hav=^  -^^^ 
series  of  forces  all  tending  to  the  same  end  :  — 

a.  the  cheap  grain  from  the  provinces ; 

b.  the  intro<luction  of  a  new  industry  better  suited  to  la ^ 

holdings  and  to  slave  labor ; 

c.  the  growth  of  large  fortunes  eager  for  landed  in vestme        ^^''' 

d.  the  growth  of  a  cheap  slave  supply. 

In  some  parts  of  Italy,  of  course,  especially  in  the  nor^^^^^^^' 
many  yeomen  held  their  places.  But  over  great  districts,  o^^^^ 
large  ranches  could  be  seen,  each  with  a  few  half-savage  sli 
herdsmen  and  their  flocks,  where  formerly  there  had  nesi 


'  Sfo  T)avis'  f\*enriinf/ii.  II,  No.  .'W.  for  this  proceM  of  the 
the  yeomen,  and  note  the  reference  there  also  to  violenoe  by  the  rich. 
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merous  cottages  on  small,  well-tilled  farms,  each  supporting 
independent  family  of  Italian  citizens.  Ab  a  doBS^  the 
all  farmers,  formerly  the  backbone  of  Italian  society  in 
ftoe  and  war  alike,  drifted  from  the  soil. 
Ul.  Emigration.  —  What  became  of  this  dispossessed  yeo- 
jiry,  from  whom  formerly  had  come  conquerors,  statesmen, 
i  dictators?  Many  had  foresight  and  energy  enough  to 
Jce  their  way  at  once  to  Gaul  or  Spain,  while  their  small 
Mtal  lasted.  In  these  semi-barbarous  western  provinces, 
*  a  century,  a  steady  stream  of  sturdy  peasant  emigrants 
in  Italy  spread  the  old  wholesome  Eoman  civilization  and 
ifirmed  the  Roman  rule,  while  at  the  same  time  they  built 
comfortable  homes  or  even  large  fortunes  for  themselves. 
t  to  Italy  their  strength  was  lost. 

182.  A  City  Mob.  —  But  a  whole  class  of  people  could  not  be 
pected  to  leave  their  native  land.  For  multitudes,  lack  of 
>ney,  or  sickness  in  the  family,  or  other  misfortune  would 
»ke  this  impossible.  Love  of  the  homeland  and  mere  custom 
nld  hold  larger  numbers.  Thus  the  great  bulk  of  the  ex- 
'mers  merely  drifted  to  the  cities  of  Italy,  and  especially  to 
9  capital. 

If  Italy  had  been  a  manufacturing  country,  they  might 
ally  have  found  a  new  kind  of  work  in  these  city  homes, 
it  the  Roman  conquests  in  the  East  prevented  this.  In  the 
istem  provinces  manufacturing  of  all  sorts  was  much  more 
▼eloped  than  in  Italy ;  and  now  Roman  merchants  found  it 
eaper  to  import  Oriental  goods  than  to  build  up  a  system  of 
stories  at  home.  Rome  had  become  the  center  of  exchange 
'  the  Roman  world,  but  not  a  producer  of  wealth.  It  ceased 
develop  home  resources  and  fed  upon  the  provinces.  Some 
urease  in  simple  manufactures  there  was,  of  course ;  but  such 
fk  was  already  in  the  hands  mainly  of  skilled  Oriental 
▼es  or  freedmen,  of  which  an  ever  growing  supply  was 
^Ught  to  Rome. 

fhus  the  ex-farmers  found  no  more  employment  in  the  city 
•li  in  the  country.     However  willing  or  eager  to  work,  there 
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was  no  place  for  them  in  the  industrial  system.  They  soon 
spent  the  small  sums  they  had  received  for  their  lands,  and 
then  they  and  their  sons  sank  into  a  degraded  city  rabble 
which  became  the  ally  and  finally  the  master  of  canning 
politicians,  who  amused  it  with  festivals  and  gladiatorial 
shows,  and  who  were  finally  to  support  it,  at  state  expense, 
with  free  grain.  The  lines  of  an  English  poet,  almost  two 
thousand  years  later,  regarding  similar  phenomena  in  his  own 
country,  apply  to  this  Italy  :  — 

*^  111  fares  the  land,  to  hastening  ills  a  prey, 
Where  wealth  acciimulateSf  and  men  decay  ! ''  * 

493.  Political  Results :  Decay  of  the  Constitution The  eco- 

noniic  changes,  we  have  seen,  had  replaced  the  rugged  citiw^^ 
farmer  with  an  incapable,  effeminate  nobility  and  a  raongr<^i) 
hungry  mob,  reinforced  by  freed  slaves.      With  tlm  mof(A  ^' 
dine  came  jyolitical  decay.     The  constitution  in  theory  remai^^^ 
that  of  the  conquerors  of  ryrrhus  and  of  Hannibal,  but  ^^^ 
reality  it  had  become  a  plaything,  tossed  back  and  forth  bet^^^ 
factions  in  the  degenerate  state.     Old  ideas  of  loyalty,  oV>^^' 
ence,  regard  for  law,  self-restraint,  grew  rare.     Young  noW^ 
fiattered  and  caressed  the  populace  for  votes.*     Bribery  g^^ 
rampant     Statesmen  came  to  disregard  all  checks  of  the   ^^'* 
stitution  in  order  to  carry  a  point. 

494  Decay  of  the  Assembly.  —  Indeed,  had  Rome  kept  al  1  ^ 
old  virtue,  the  old  constitution  would  no  longer  have  ^T^^ 
good  ends.  It  was  outgrown.  By  the  close  of  the  Punic  ^  *^ 
Rome  was  a  mighty  city  of  perhaps  a  million  people,  and  '^^ 
mistress  of  an  empire  that  reached  from  the  Atlantic  to  ^^ 
Euphrates.     But  she  still   tried  to  govern  herself  and    ^^ 


1  The  student  iimy  lind  this  interesting  and  important  change  In  It^^**^ 
life  easier  to  understjind  l)y  comparing  it  with  the  like  change  in  En^l*** 
just  ))efore  the  time  of  Shakspere.    There  is  a  brief  three-page  accoitf** 
West's  Modern  Ili.ston/,  §§  2:V4  ff. 

-  Few  were  those  who  could  defy  the  hissings  of  the  mob  as  did  * 
younger  Africanus  :  "Silence,  ye  step-children  of  Italy.  Think  ye  I  *^ 
those  whom  I  myself  brouijlit  in  chains  to  Rome!  " 
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ninions  by  the  simple  machinery  which  had  grown  up  be- 
e  367,  when  she  was  a  little  village  in  Latium.  To  rule 
s  larger  Rome  of  266  b.c  ,  mistress  of  Italy  only,  had  tasked 
8  form  of  government  and  had  shown  some  weaknesses, 
r  its  present  task  it  was  wholly  unfitted. 
Nowhere  did  this  show  more  clearly  than  in  the  Assembly. 
»me  was  too  large  to  decide  public  questions  by  mass  meet- 
l ;  and  it  did  not  know  how  to  invent  our  modem  democratic 
-chinery  of  balloting  in  small  precincts,  with  such  devices  as 
>  referendum  and  the  recall.  But  there  were  other  reasons, 
3,  apai't  from  mere  size,  why  the  Assembly  failed.  The  new 
r  mob  controlled  the  four  city  tribes.  The  other  seventeen 
;he  older  rural  "  tribes  "  (§  365)  were  originally  made  up  of 
ill  yeomanry  near  Rome.  That  class  had  mainly  disa^v 
red ;  and  Roman  nobles  or  bankers,  who  had  bought  up  its 
is,  now  made  most  of  the  voters  in  these  tribes.  To  some 
ent,  the  like  was  true  of  the  fourteen  other  rural  tribes  which 
.  been  added  later  (§  386)  and  which  were  scattered  up  and 
m  Italy.  In  these,  it  is  true,  the  great  majority  of  voters 
•e  still  the  small  farmers  —  if  only  they  could  all  be  got  to- 
ller at  the  Assembly  in  Rome.  But  this  was  almost  impos- 
es Ordinarily  the  wealthy  class  of  Italian  landowners  could 
trol  the  votes  of  these  tribes  also.  Thus  the  old  stronghold 
lemocracy  in  the  government  had  been  seized,  for  most  pur- 
es,  by  the  aristocracy. 

B5.  Decline  of  the  Senate.  —  Meantime  the  senatorial  oli- 
tthy  closed  up  its  ranks  still  further.  By  custom,  the 
est  curule  office,  the  aedileship,  was  so  burdened  with 
ly  spectacles  for  the  populace  that  only  men  of  great 
Ith,  or  the  most  reckless  gamesters,  could  start  upon  a 
tical  career.  This  was  even  worse  than  the  undemocratic 
•ek  practice  (outside  Athens)  of  paying  no  salaries  to 
5ials.  Secure  in  their  own  fortunes,  the  nobles  let  things 
it  will,  grasping  for  themselves  the  profits  of  empire,  but 
*king  its  responsibilities.  Among  the  cowardly  and  dis- 
ite  aristocrats  there  were  noble  exceptions ;   but  Mommsen, 
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who  30  generously  applauded  the  Senate  of  200  b.c.  (f  400), 

says  of  its  successor  eighty  years  later  :  — 

"  II  HHt  nil  tlie  TBcatetl  tlirone  with  an  evil  conscience  and  divided 
Iiopeg.  indifniaiiti  &t  the  inatllutionB  ot  the  stata  which  It  ruled,  ind  yet 
incapable  of  even  87Rt«niRticii11y  assailing  them,  vaotlUting  in  all  ita  con- 
duct except  where  ita  own  material  odvacitage  prompted  a  decision,  ■ 
picture  (if  faithlessness  toward  its  own  as  well  as  the  oppoaita  -paity,  ^ 
inward  inconsislency,  of  the  most  pitiful  iinpotencBi  ot  the  me^nea^ 
sellisbness,  — an  tuiHuriiassod  ideal  of  misnile." 

EVILS   IN   ITALY 
496.  The  distinction  between  citiiena  and  subjecU  (SS  38S    ^'^ 
waa  drawn  more  sharply.     Adniission  to  Roman  citizenship  f V*^^ 


witliout  almost  eoased.  Xew  Latin  colonies  were  no  long  ^^ 
fouTided,  beciLUfle  the  wealthy  claKses  wanted  to  engross  ^^l.^ 
vacant  land  in   Italy.     Laws   restricted  the   old  freedom      *^ 
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Latin  migration  to  Kome,  and  confounded  the   Latins  with 
the  other  "  Allies." 

497.  Roman  Insolence  toward  '<  Subject  Italians."* — This  sharp- 
ening of  the  line  between  '<  Romans  "  and  "  subjects  "  tended  to 
create  envy  on  one  side  and  haughtiness  on  the  other.  Rome 
began  openly  to  treat  the  ''  Allies "  as  subjects.  They  were 
given  a  smaller  share  of  the  plunder  in  war  than  formerly, 
and  they  were  ordered  to  double  their  proportion  of  soldiers 
for  the  army.  Roman  citizens,  on  the  other  hand,  had  their 
old  burdens  lightened.  Taxation  upon  them  ceased  wholly 
after  the  Second  Punic  War,  when  the  Carthaginian  "  war 
I'idemnity  "  glutted  the  treasury. 

Worse  than  such  distinctions  was  the  occasional  insolence 
^^  brutality  of  a  Roman  official.  In  one  town  the  city  consul 
^^■s  stripped  and  scourged  because  the  peevish  wife  of  a 
Roman  magistrate  felt  aggrieved  that  the  public  baths  were 
not  vacated  quickly  enough  for  her  use.  In  another,  a  young 
Roman  idler,  looking  on  languidly  from  his  litter,  caused  a 
'^ee  herdsman  to  be  whipped  to  death  for  a  light  jest  at  his 
^^pense.*  Such  tyranny  was  the  harder  to  bear  because,  more 
^'^i^  Borne,  the  Italian  towns  had  kept  their  old  customs  and 
^^  virtaes.  It  was  a  poor  return,  in  any  case,  for  the  Italian 
^93^ty  that  had  saved  Rome  from  Hannibal. 

EVILS  IN  THE  PROVINCES « 

^6.  The  Provincial  System  and  its  Deterioration. —  By  133, 
^^«^  were  eight  provinces,  —  Sicily,  Sardinia  and  Corsica, 
**itlier  Spain,  ¥arther  Spain,  Africa,  lUyria  (which  had  been 
^oiiquered  after  the  third  Macedonian  War),  Macedonia,  and 
Cisalpine  Oaul,    Southern    Gaul,    and    Greece    were 


.      ^  *rhe8e  Incidents  were  stated  by  CHiiis  (iracchiis  (§  514)  in  the  year  123,  in 
*■*  Hery  pleas  for  reform. 
*  I*elham,  174-18(),  »2:i-li20]   Arnold,   Roman  Proviiicial  Administration, 
On  the  governor's  tyranny,  Cicero's  Oration  against  VerreSt  or  the 
^X^ter  on  *'  A  Roman  Magistrate  "  in  Church's  Roman  Life  in  the  Days  of 
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Roman  possessions  and  were  soon  to  be  provinces.  T"* 
growth  of  provincial  government  had  been  a  matter  of  patxsli" 
work  and  makeshifts.  There  had  been  no  comprehensive  v^ie'w 
of  Roman  interests  and  no  earnest  desire  to  govern  for  tJie 
good  of  the  provincials.  Both  these  things  had  to  wait  for 
the  Caesars.  At  first,  to  be  sure,  the  Roman  administrat^ion 
was  more  honest,  capable,  and  just  than  the  Carthagiiu3X 
or  the  Greek.  But  irresponsible  power  bred  recklessn^s* 
and  corruption.  Deterioration  soon  set  in;  and,  before  "fcl^^ 
year  100,  it  was  doubtful  whether  the  West  had  gained  bj  t;lx6 
fall  of  Carthage.  It  took  the  Empire  with  its  better  aims  aja^ 
methods  to  dispel  the  doubt. 

499.  Marks  of  a  Province.  — At  the  worst,  existing  insti*^^" 
tions  were  everywhere  respected,  with  true  Roman  toleran.o«. 
As  in  Italy,  however,  the  diiferent  cities  were  jealously  iso- 
lated from  one  another.  As  in  Italy,  too,  there  were  varioiLJ^s 
grades  of  cities.  To  most  of  them  was  left  their  self-con'trol 
for  purely  local  concerns,  and  some  were,  in  name,  independ^"^^ 
"  allies,"  with  special  exemption  from  taxes.  But  in  genox-3.1, 
the  distinctive  marks  of  a  province,  as  opposed  to  Itali^^ 
communities,  were  (1)  painnejit  of  tribute  in  money  or  gr»i^^^ 
(2)  disarmament y  and  (.3)  the  absolute  nde  of  a  Roman  govert^-^*' 

500.  Tax  Fanning— Rome  adopted  for  her  provinces  "t^* 
method  of  taxation  which  she  found  in  force  in  many  of  th^'*^- 
She  did  not  herself  at  this  time  build  up  a  system  of  tax  col- 
lectors. She  **  fanned  out "  the  right  to  collect  taxes  fi"*^^ 
each  province.  That  is,  she  sold  the  right,  usually  at  pul>^**' 
sale,  to  the  highest  bidder.  Of  course,  the  Senate  first  fi^^ 
the  proportion  of  produce  or  amount  of  money  which  each  p^*^^ 
of  the  province  was  to  pay.  Then  the  contractor,  or  "farm43^» 
paid  down  a  lunii)  sum,  and  had  for  himself  all  that  he  co"*^ 
squeeze  from  the  province,  above  that  sum  and  the  expeci-^^* 
of  his  agent. 


^  The  *'  AUies  "  in  Italy  funiished  men,  but  did  not  pay  tribute.  The 
tion  of  the  provincial  cities  was  less  honorable  in  Roman  eyes,  and  it 
more  liable  to  abuse  (§500). 
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was  that  this  arrangement  constantly  tempted  the 
to  extort  too  much  from  the  helpless  provincials, — 
I  especially  easy  when  the  tax  was  collected  '*m 
an  agent  seized  twice  the  allowed  "  tenth/'  it  would 
kUy  impossible  afterward  to  prove  the  fact;  even  if 
)een  a  fair  judge  to  hear  the  case.  But  the  only  judge 
>man  governor  of  the  province,  who  often  was  hand- 
ith  the  contracting  Koman  capitalist,  from  whom, 
3  received  a  share  of  the  plunder.  The  whole  corrupt 
lical  system  was  essentially  the  same  as  that  by 
rkey  has  ground  down  her  Christian  provinces  in 
)m  Europe  for  five  hundred  years. 
B  Oovempr.  —  The  actual  working  of  the  whole  pro- 
tem  rested  with  the  governor,  and  everjrthing  tended 
jn  a  tyrant.  He  was  appointed  by  the  Senate  from 
had  just  held  consulships  or  praetorships,  and  he 
;le  of  pro-consul  or  pro-praetor.  His  power  over  his 
en  in  peace,  was  as  great  as  the  consul  exercised  at 
>f  an  army.  He  had  no  colleague.  There  was  no 
m  his  decrees.  There  was  no  tribune  to  veto  his  act. 
Idiery  to  enforce  his  commands.  His  whole  official 
out  from  Rome  with  him,  and  were  strictly  subordi- 

Q. 

jons  of  the  provincials  were  at  his  mercy.  In  Cis- 
il  a  governor  caused  a  noble  Gaul,  a  fugitive  in  his 
e  beheaded,  merely  to  gratify  with  the  sight  a  worth- 
te  who  lamented  that  he  had  missed  the  gladiatorial 
Rome.*  There  was  even  less  check  upon  the  gov- 
stncial  oppression.  All  offices  were  unpaid ;  the  way 
as  through  vast  expense;  and  the  plundering  of  a 
ame  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  natural  means  of  re- 
j's  self  for  previous  outlay  and  for  a  temporary  exile 
e.  Provincial  towns  were  ordered  by  Roman  law  to 
)  governor's  table  (including  all  his  staif,  of  course). 


1  See  Davis'  Readings,  II,  No.  37. 
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Under  color  of  this,  the  governor  often  seized  priceless  ^rt 
treasures  (costly  vases  and  statuary),  as  table  ornaments,  brL'n.s- 
ing  them  back  with  him  to  Rome.  In  short,  the  senato^i^ 
nobility  passed  around  the  provinces  among  themselves  aa  ^o 
much  spoil. 

502.  The  Trial  of  Corrupt  Governors.  —  A  governor  mights  t^e 
brought  to  trial,  it  is  true;  but  only  after  his  term  had  expire ^j 
and  only  at  Rome,  Poor  provincials,  of  course,  had  to  end'^J-'^-'^ 
any  abuse  without  even  seeking  redress ;  and  in  any  case  it 
rarely  possible  to  secure  conviction  even  of  the  grossest  offe 
ers.  The  only  court  for  such  trials  was  made  up  of 
Thus  mauy  of  the  judges  were  themselves  interested  in  sim 
plunderings,  either  in  person,  or  through  a  son  or  brother 
cousin ;  and  with  the  best  of  them,  class  spirit  stood  in  the 
of  convicting  a  noble. 

When  other  means  failed  to  secure  acquittal,  the  cul|>^^^* 
could  fall  back  on  bribery.  When  a  certain  Verres  was  gi^v^^n 
the  province  of  Sicily  for  three  years,  Cicero  tells  us,  he  cynicaJ-^7 
declared  it  quite  enough :  "  In  the  first  year  he  CQuld  sec"i3^^*^ 
plunder  for  himself;  in  the  second  for  his  friends;  in  the  tlmi  '*^ 
for  his  judges.'' 

503.  The  Provinces  the  "Estates  of  the  Roman  People/' ^^ 

was  not  the  senatorial  class  alone,  however,  who  enriched  th^^>^*^" 
selves  from  the  })rovinces.  All  Rome,  and  indeed  all  It»J-y» 
drew  profit  from  them. 

The  state  now  secured  its  immense  revenues  f rom  taxatioci.  ^* 
the  provincials,  and  from  its  domains  and  mines  in  the  pr<>^' 
inces.  TJte  etjuites,  organized  in  companies  ("publicans ")  otr  ^^ 
private  speculators,  swarmed  in  by  thousands,  to  conduct  ^* 
public  works  with  corrupt  contracts,  to  "  farm"  the  taxes^  ^^ 
loan  money  at  infamous  interest,  and  to  rob  the  unhappy  p*"^-^ 
vincials  mercilessly  in  many  other  ways.  The  populace  looJ^^  ^ 
to  the  provinces  for  cheap  grain  and  for  wild-beast  shows 
other  spectacles. 

"Italy  was  to  rule  and  feast:  the  provinces  were  to  o 
and  pay."     And  withal  it  was  nobody's  business  in  partic 
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see  that  these  "  farms  of  the  Roman   people "  were  not 
pidly  and  wastefully  exhausted. 

SLAVERY 

We  luLTe  now  snrreyed  the  three  great  eyils  mentioned 
in  I  477.  The  fourth  peril  (the  danger  of  barbarian  inroads) 
can  be  best  dealt  with  in  the  narrative  to  follow  (§§  523, 
547,  etc.)-  But  Rome^s  most  dangerous  barbarians  were  in  her 
midst;  and  a  few  words  must  be  given  now  to  the  evils  of 
Roman  slavery. 

SMM.  Extent  and  Brutal  Nature.^  —  Id  the  last  period  of  the 
spubliCy  slavery  was  unparalleled  in  its  immensity  and  deg- 
lation.  Mommsen  is  probably  right  in  saying  that  in  com- 
irison  with  its  abyss  of  suffering  all  Negro  slavery  is  but  as 
l.irop.  Captives  in  war  were  commonly  sold  by  the  state  or 
»*«n  away  to  wealthy  nobles.  To  keep  up  the  supply  of 
fves,  man  hunts  were  regularly  organized  on  the  frontiers, 
<i  some  of  the  provinces  themselves  were  desolated  by  kid- 
uppers.  At  the  market  in  Delos  ten  thousand  slaves  were 
Id  in  a  single  day. 

The  student  must  not  think  of  slaves  in  ancient  times  as 
'"Cially  of  a  different  color  and  race  from  the  masters.  The 
ct  that  they  were  commonly  of  like  blood,  and  often  of 
g'her  culture,  gave  to  ancient  slavery  a  peculiar  character, 
ti©n  compared  with  more  modern  slavery.     The  slaves  came 

part  from  the  cultured  East,  but  they  came  also  from  the 
Iciest  and  most  ferocious  barbarians,  —  Gauls,  Goths,  Moors. 
^^  more  favored  ones  became  schoolmasters,  secretaries, 
'"W^rds.  The  most  unfortunate  were  savage  herdsmen  and 
^  hordes  of  branded  and  shackled  laborers,  who  were  clothed 
^*^g8  and  who  slept  in  underground  dungeons. 
*^lie  maxim  of  even  the  model  Roman,  Cato  (§  506),  was  to 
*^fe  slaves  like  so  many  cattle,  selling  off  the  old  and  infirm. 
■  *ie  slave,*'  said  he,  "  should  be  always  either  working  or 


1  Beesly,  The  Gracchi;  10-14 ;  Davis'  Readings,  II,  Nog.  32-34. 
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sleeping."  With  the  worst  class  of  masters  the  brutal  BoncJ 
nature  vented  itself  in  inhuman  cruelties.  The  result  ^ 
expressed  in  the  saying  —  '^  So  many  slaves,  so  many  enemi^ 
The  truth  of  this  maxim  was  to  find  too  much  proof. 

505.  Slave  Wars.  —  In  the  year  135  came  the  first  of  a  lc3 
series  of  slave  revolts.  Seventy  thousand  insurgent  sla^ 
were  masters  of  Sicily  for  four  years.  They  defeated  ^^m 
after  army  that  Rome  sent  against  them,  and  desolated  "ft 
island  with  indescribable  horrors  before  the  revolt  was  stamp 
out.  Thirty  years  later,  when  Rome  was  trembling  before 
Teutonic  invasion  (§  523),  occurred  a  Second  Sicilian  Sla 
War  —  more  formidable  even  than  the  first,  lasting  five  yea* 
Other  slave  risings  took  place  at  the  same  time. 

Another  thirty  years,  and  there  came  a  terrible  slave 
volt  in  Italy  itself,  headed  by  the  gallant  Spartacus.  Spair 
cus  was  a  Thracian  captive  who  had  been  forced  to  become 
gladiator.  Escaping  from  the  gladiatorial  school  at  Cap"« 
with  a  few  companions,  he  fled  to  the  mountains.  There 
was  joined  by  other  fugitive  slaves  and  outlaws  until  he  ym 
at  the  head  of  an  army  of  seventy  thousand  men.  He  ke 
the  field  three  years,  and  for  a  time  threatened  Rome  itself. 


CHAPTER   XXXIII 

THS  GRACCHI 

(Attempts  at  Peaceful  Reform) 

TIBERIUS  GRACCHUS,  133  B.C. 

506.  Attempts  at  Reform  before  the  Gracchi.  —  The  evils  that 
^ve  been  described  had  not  come  upon  Kome  without  being 
looted  by  thoughtful  men.  The  chief  needs  of  the  state  may 
^  summed  up  under  two  heads.  First,  the  government  needed 
to  be  taken  from  the  incapable  senatorial  class  and  given  to 
some  organization  that  would  more  truly  represent  all  classes 
^^  citizens.  Second,  the  poor  in  the  cities  needed  to  be  re- 
stored to  the  land  as  farmers.  No  attempt  had  been  made 
to  accomplish  either  of  these  things,  but  there  had  been  one 
'rotable  effort  at  another  kind  of  reform. 

This  was  the  work  of  Marcus  Porcins  Cato.    Cato   was  a 

*^oiiian  of  the  old  school,  —  austere,  upright,  energetic,  patriotic, 

^ut  Coarse  and  narrow.     From  a  simple  Sabine  farmer,  he  had 

1*18611  to  the  highest  honors  of  the  state.     He  had  been  just  old 

♦enough  to  join  the  army  at  the  beginning  of  the  Second  Punic 

^^^^y  in  which  he  fought  valiantly  for  sixteen  years  from  Trasi- 

I^^He  to  Zama ;  and,  half  a  century  later,  as  we  saw  (§  459),  he 

p-ci  ^  chief  part  in  bringing  on  the  Third  Punic  War. .  Thus 

^^  long  public  life  covered  the  period  of  chief  Roman  decline. 

O^-fio  longed  ardently  to  restore  "  the  good   old  days ''   of 

^^xxan  simplicity.     As  censor  (195  b.c.)  he  tried   in  a  way 

tuning  back  those  days.     He  repressed  luxury  sternly,  and 

'^^ol  from  the  Senate  some  of  the  proudest  names  because 

t^^ivate  vices.     But  he  had  no  far-reaching  views.     He  tried, 

,      **     tx>  direct  the  stream  of  change  into  wholesome  channels, 

^    "to  dam  it.     He  spent  his  force  foolishly  in  lighting  the 
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new  Hellenic  culture  and  the  rising  standard  of  comfort.      Tie 
did  not  touch  the  real  evils,  or  suggest  any  remedy  for  tfc»^  ©ir 
causes.     Indeed,  instead  of  himself  remaining  a  yeoman 
like  the  Manius  (§  409)  whom  he  took  for  his  model,  he 
came  the  owner  of  great  plantations  worked  by  slave  labor.^*" 

For  a  time  there  seemed  one  other  chance.  After  146  :^^-C. 
Scipio  Africanus  the  Younger  was  the  foremost  man  in  Rom:3n.€. 
He  was  liberal,  virtuous,  cultivated.  Many  looked  hopefix-  Hj 
to  him  for  reform.  Hut  though  more  of  a  statesman  ttm^n 
Cato,  he  lacked  Cato's  courage.  He  shrank  from  a  stru^^^^® 
with  his  order ;  and  when  he  laid  down  his  censorship,  he  1^^ 
trayed  his  despair  by  praying  the  gods,  not  in  the  usual  worr^^^, 
to  enlarge  the  glory  of  Rome,  but  to  jyreserve  the  state. 

Some  slight  roforms  there  were.  For  instance,  the  bal-Xot 
was  introduced  into  the  Assembly,  so  that  the  rich  might  h^»-"^® 
less  chance  for  bribery.  Hut  such  measures  did  not  re^fc*^^*^ 
the  root  of  the  diseiuse  of  the  state.  The  older  8tate8tt3.  ^^^ 
were  too  narrow  or  too  timid ;  and  the  great  attempt  fell  "^ 
two  youths,  the  Gracchi  brothers,  throbbing  with  noble  ^^^' 
thusiasm  and  with  the  tire  of  genius. 

507.  Tiberius  Gracchus^  was  still  under  thirty  at  his 
He  w^as  one   of   tlie   brilliant  circle  of  young  Romans  ab^^^^"^ 
Scipio.     His  father  had  been   a   magnificent  aristocrat.     E:^*- 
mother,    Contt^h'a,   a  daughter   of  the  older  Africanus,   is        ^** 
famous  for  her  fine  culture  and  noble  nature  as  for  being  t:^  *-"^ 
"Mother  of  the  Graeehi.''     Tiberius  himself  was  early  dist^ 
guished  in  war  and  marked  by  his  uprightness  and  ener^         _ 
This  was  the  first  man  to  strike  at  the   root   of  the   econon^^^    ^ 
moral,   and  political  decat/   of  Italy,   by  trying   to  rebuild  -^^^^ 
yeoman  class. 

508.  The  Agrarian  ^  Proposals  of  Tiberius.  —  Tiberius  obtai 
the  tribuneship  for  the  year  133,  and  at  once  brought  forw 


1  The  student  should  read  Plutarch's  "  Cato  '*  in  the  Lives.    See,  too,  Da 
Rendimjs,  II,  Nos.  :^'t,  3<>,  37. 

2 Read  Beesly's  Tho  Grarchi,  23-.S7. 

s  "  Agrarian  "  refers  to  laud,  especially  agricultural  land ;  from  Latin  a, 
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&XX  agrarian  law.  It  was  simply  the  land  clause  of  the  obso- 
let^e  Licinian  law  in  a  gentler  but  more  effective  form.  The 
pr'oposal  was  threefold. 

CK.  Each  holder  of  state  land  was  to  surrender  all  that  he 
tield  in  excess  of  the  legal  limit  (cf.  §  370),  receiving  in  return 
€M&mGlute  title  to  the  three  hundred  acres  left  him} 

&.  The  laud  reclaimed  was  to  be  given  in  small  holdings 
C^orne  eighteen  acres  each)  to  poor  applicants,  so  as  to  re-create 
^  yeomanry.  And  to  make  the  reform  lasting,  these  holders 
^*^cl  their  descendants  were  to  possess  their  land  witho^U  right 
^o  <9^L  In  return,  they  were  to  pay  a  small  rent  to  the  state. 
To  provide  for  changes,  and  to  keep  the  law  from  being 
:lected^  there  was  to  be  a  permanent  board  of  three  commis- 
to  superintend  the  reclaiming  and  distributing  of  land. 
SOS.  The  Struggle.  —  Gracchus  urged  his  law  with  fiery 
luence :  — 


*"*  The  wild  beasts  of  Italy  have  their  dens,  but  the  brave  men  who  spill 
^^^ir  blood  for  her  are  without  homes  or  settled  habitations.  Their  gen- 
^*^^ls  do  but  mock  them  when  they  exhort  their  men  to  fi^ht  for  their 
•^X^vilchers  and  the  gods  of  their  hearths  ;  for  among  such  numbers  there 
*•  I>^rhap8  not  one  who  has  an  ancestral  altar.  The  private  sohliers  fight 
^'^^  die  to  advance  the  luxury  of  the  great,  and  they  are  called  masters 
^^   t»lie  world  without  having  a  sod  to  call  their  own.'* 

The  Senate  of  course  opposed  the  proposal,  and  the  wealthy 

^tt^n,  who  had  so  long  enjoyed  what  did  not  belong  to  them, 

cri©(j  out  that  the  measure  was  confiscation  and  robbery.     Tibe- 

^^s  brought  the  question  directly  before  the  tribes,  as  he  had 

tae  right  to  do ;  and  the  town  tribes,  and  all  the  small  farmers 

^^^  in  the  rural  tribes,  rallied  enthusiastically  to  his  support. 

-■"  «ie  Senate  fell  back  upon  a  favorite  device.     It  put  up  one  of 

^^   other  tribunes,  Octavius,  to  forbid  a  vote.     After  many 

P*^a<iing8,  Tiberius  resorted  to  a  revolutionary  measure.     In 

^^^  of  his  colleague's  veto,  he  put  to  the  Assembly  the  question 

j^  ^^is  was  generoQs  treatment,  and  neither  confiscation  nor  demagogism. 
j^  ^^^^  further  provided  that  an  old  holder  might  keep  about  160  acres  more 
^■"   *"  of  bis  sons. 
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whether  he  or  Octavius  should  be  deposed ;  and  when  the 
was  given  unanimously  against  Octavius,  Tiberius  had  Is^i^ii 
'dragged  from  his  seat.^    Then  the  great  law  was  passed. 

510.  Further  Conflict. — At  this  time  the  last  king  of  Pejc*^^' 
mum,  by  will,  left  his  treasure  to  the  Roman  people."  Gracd^us 
proposed  to  divide  the  money  among  the  new  peasantry^  "to 
stock  their  farms.  He  also  proposed  to  extend  Roman  citi^^^^^- 
ship  to  all  Italy.  The  Senate  fell  back  upon  an  ancient  (^"Mry: 
it  accused  him  of  trying  to  make  himself  king  (|  362),  stxmd 
threatened  to  try  him  at  the  end  of  his  term.  To  compl 
his  work,  and  to  save  himself,  Gracchus  asked  for  reelect! 
The  first  two  tribes  voted  for  him,  and  then  the  Senate,  havT-x:^g 
failed  in  other  methods,  declared  his  candidacy  illegal.'  17^^ 
election  was  adjourned  to  the  next  day.  The  end  was  T^^^ 
difficult  to   foresee. 

611.  Tiberius  murdered.  —  Tiberius  put  on  mourning 
asked  the  people  only  to  protect  his  infant  son.  It 
harvest  time,  and  the  farmers  were  absent  from  the  As8< 
bly,  which  was  left  largely  to  the  worthless  city  rabble.  0^° 
the  following  day  the  election  was  again  forbidden.  A  xri^ 
broke  out,  and  the  more  violent  of  the  senators  and  their  frieri.^** 
charging  the  undecided  mob,  put  it  to  flight  and  murde:^"^ 
Gracchus  —  a  patriot-martyr  worthy  of  the  company  of  ^t:^**® 
('assius,  Manlius,  and  Maelius  of  earlier  days.  Some  th 
hundred  of  his  adherents  also  were  killed  and  thrown  into  1*^  "^^ 
Tiber.  Rome,  in  all  her  centuries  of  stern,  sober,  patient,  c 
stitutional  strife,  had  never  witnessed  such  a  day  before.* 

512.   The  work  of  Gracchus  lived.     Partisanship  ran  so  hi 
that  the  whole  aristocratic  party  approved  the  outrage, 
than  abandon  their  champions  to  the  vengeance  of  the 
Accordingly  the  Senate  declared  the  murder  an  act  of  patrS- 
ism,  and  followed  u})  the  reformer's  partisans  with  mock  trL 


1  On  the  morality  of  this  act,  of.  Beesly's  The  Oracchi,  32,  33. 

^  Along  with  his  realms;  see  §  472. 

8  Read  Beesly,  35. 

*  Davis,  Readings,  II,  No.  39,  gives  Plutarch's  account. 
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persecutions  (fastening  one  of  them,  says  Plutarch,  in  a 
it  with  vipers). 
;  did  not  dare,  however,  to  interfere  with  the  g^reat  law  that 

been  carried.  A  consul  for  the  year  132  inscribed  on  a 
lament,  that  he  was  the  first  who  had  installed  farmers  in 
\e  of  shepherds  on  the  public  domains.  The  land  commis- 
.  (composed  of  the  friends  of  Tiberius)  did  its  work  zeal- 
y,  and  in  125  b.o.  the  citizen  list  of  Rome  had  increased  by 
ity  thousand  farmers. 

his  ''  back  to  the  land  "  movement  was  a  vast  and  health- 
reform.*  If  it  could  have  been  kept  up  vigorously,  it 
ht  have  turned  the  dangerous  rabble  into  sturdy  husband- 
1,  and  so  removed  Rome's  chief  danger.  But  of  course  to 
aim  so  much  land  from  old  holders  led  to  many  bitter 
)utes  as  to  titles;  and,  after  a  few  years,  the  Senate  took 
antage  of  this  fact  to  abolish  the  commission. 

CAIUS   GRACCHUS    (123-121   B.C.) 

13.  Character  and  Aims —  Immediately  after  this  aristocratic 
;tion,  and  just  nine  years  after  his  brother's  death,  Caiua  Grac- 
9  took  up  the  work.  He  had  been  a  youth  when  Tiberius  was 
issinated.  Now  he  was  Rome's  greatest  orator,  — a  daunt- 
,  resolute,  clear-sighted  man,  long  brooding  on  personal  re- 
ge  and  on  patriotic  reform.  Tiberius,  he  declared,  appeared 
lim  in  a  dream  to  call  him  to  his  task :  "  Why  do  you  hesi- 
t?  You  cannot  escape  your  doom  and  mine  —  to  live  for 
people  and  to  die  for  them ! "  A  recently  discovered  let- 
from  Cornelia  indicates,  too,  that  his  mother  urged  him 

liberius  had  striven  only  for  economic  reform.  Caius  saw 
necessity  of  buttressing  that  work  by  political  reform, 
parently  he  meant  to  overthrow  the  Senate  and  to  set  up 
lew  constitution  something  like  that  of  Athens  under 
•ides. 

1  Beesly,  89. 
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514.   Political  Measures,  to  win  Allies.  — The  city  mob  G-xtuy 
chus  secured  by  a  corn  law  providing  for  the  sale  of  grain,  to 
the  poor  in  the  capital  at  half  the  regular  market  price,     "t^c 
other  half  to  be  made  up  from  the  public  treasury.    Perha.  aps 
he  regarded  this  as  a  necessary  poor-law,  and  as  compensa'ttii^on 
for  the  public  lands  that  still  remained  in  the  hands  of       the 
wealthy.     It  did  not  pauperize  the  poor,  since  such  distr  mbu- 
tions  by  private   patrons  (especially  by  office-seekers)  v^J^ere 
already  customary  on  a  vast  scale.     It  simply  took  this  cha^  .^ity 
into  the  hands  of  the  state.     If  Gracchus'  other  measures  cc^uld 
have  been  carried  through,  the  need  for  such  temporary  chsu  'm\^ 
would  have  been  removed.     But,   however  well  meant,  ^fchis 
measure  certainly  introduced  a   vicious   system  of  legUla^  ^*^ 
bribery  where  in  the  end  the  well-meaning  patriot  was  sur^^^  to 
be  outbidden  by  the  reckless  demagogue.     For  the   mom  ^nt, 
how^ever,  it  won  the  Assemblv. 

The  equites  also  Caius  won,  by  taking  the  law  courts  f  :^k^°^ 
the  Senate  to  j)laoe  in  their  hands. 

615.   Economic  Reform. —With  these   political  alliances^       ^ 
back  him,  Caius  took  up  his  brother's  work.     The  land  <?-  ^^^' 
mission  was  reestablished,  and  its  work  was  extended  to        ^ 
founding  of  Roman  colonics  in  distant  parts  of  Italy,     Still  n^^^^^ 
important,  —  Caius  introduced  the  plan  of  Roman  colonizatian  ^  ^^^ 
side  Italy,     lie  sent  six  thousand  colonists  from  Rome  and  ot^^^®' 
Italian  towns  to  the  waste  site  of  Carthage;    and  he  plan^^^ 
other  such  foundations.     The  colonists  ivere  to  keep  fuU  Koff^^^^ 
vtizenship. 

If  this  statesmanlike  measure  had  been  allowed  to  work^^^»^ 


\Vv)uld  not  only  have  provided  for  the  landless  poor  of  Italy  ^       '  \ 
would  also  have  Romanized  the  provinces  rapidly,  and  wo  -^^^^^ 
have  broken  down  the  unhappy  distinctions  between  them  ^^^^ 
Italy. 

516.  Personal  Rule.  —  Then  Caius  turned  to  attack  senato"  ^^j 
government.  To  a  great  degree  he  drew  aU  authority  into  ^" 
own  hands.  By  various  laws  he  took  away  power  from  ^^ 
Senate,  and  himself  ruled  in  its  place.     He  had  tried  to  ^^^^^ 
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it  his  brother's  fate  by  &  law  expressly  legalizing  re- 
Btion  to  the  ti'ibutiesfaip,  and  he  served  two  terms,  virtually 
dictator. 

'  With  oniiTaled  activity,"  My»  Mommsen,  "  he  coDcentrated  the 
>t  varied  and  compUcatad  fanctlons  iu  hie  own  person.  He  bimself 
«bed  over  the  dinribution  of  gnun,  selected  jurymen,  founded  colo' 
I  in  peraon,  notwUhatanding  th&t  his  maglstrac;  legally  chained  him 
ha  dty,  r^ulaled  bigbnays  and  concluded  bu«lneee  contracte,  led  tlie 
nudons  of  the  ^nate,  settled  the  cODsular  elections ;  in  short,  he 
oatomed  the  people  to  the  fact  that  one  man  was  foremost  in  all 
tgi,  and  threw  the  lax  and  lame  administration  of  the  Senate  Into  the 
de  by  tlie  vigor  and  dexterity  of  bis  peraonal  niie." 

Sl7.  Attempt  to  extend  Cltiiensbip  to  Italians.  —  Ouus  also 
eased  earnestly  for  political  reform   outaide  the  city.      He 


^Iiosed,  wisely  and  nobly,  to  confer  full  citizenship  upon  the 
tins,  and  Latin  rights  Hi>on  all  Italy.  But  the  tribes,  jealous 
any  extension  of  their  privileges  to  others,  were  quite  ready 
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to  desert  him  on  these  matters.  The  '<  knights  "  and  the  mer- 
chants, too,  had  grown  hostile,  from  jealousy  of  the  proposal 
to  rebuild  commercial  rivals  like  Corinth  and  Carthage. 

The  Senate  seized  its  chance.  It  set  on  another  tribune, 
DrusuSy  to  outbid  Caius  by  promises  never  meant  to  be  kept 
Drusus  proposed  to  found  twelve  large  colonies  at  once  in  Italj 
and  to  do  away  with  the  small  rent  paid  by  the  new  peasantry' 
There  was  no  land  for  tliese  colonies,  but  the  mob  thoughtlessly 
followed  the  treacherous  demagogue  and  abandoned  its  true 
leader.  When  Gracchus  stood  for  a  third  election  he  was 
defeated. 

518.  Murder  of  Caius.  —  Now  that  he  was  no  longer  protected 
by  the  sanctity  of  the  tribuneship  (§  363),  the  nobles,  headed 
by  the  consul  (a  ferocious  personal  enemy),  were  bent  up^^ 
his  ruin.     The  chance  was  soon  found.     The  Senate  tried  ^ 
repeal  the  law  for  the  colony  at  Carthage.     This  attempt  csM^^ 
many  of  the  old  supporters  of  Caius  to  come  into  the  Asseflx^^J 
from  the  country.     Remembering  the  fate  of  Tiberius,  some  ^^ 
them  came  in  arms.     The  nobles  cried  out  that  this  mean*^   * 
conspiracy  to  overthrow  the  government.     The  consul  ci^*^ 
the  organized  senatorial  party  to  arms,  offered  for  the  hesuA-  ^ 
Gracchus  its  weight  in  gold  (the  first  instance  of  head  nU^'^^^ 
in  Roman  civil  strife),  and  charged  the  unorganized  and  ual>*^ 
pared  crowd.    A  bloody  battle  followed  in  the  streets, 
chus,  taking  no  part  in  the  conflict  himself,  was  slain, 
thousand  of  his  adherents  were  afterward  strangled  in  pri  ^^^* 

519.  Overthrow  of  the  Work  of  the  Two  Brothers.  —  The  vi  ^^^ 
rious  Senate  struck  hard.     It  resumed  its  sovereign  rule. 
proposed  colonies  were  abandoned,  and  the  great  land  re 
itself  was  undone.     Tlie  peasants  were  permitted  to  sell 
land,  and  the  commission  teas  abolished.     The   old  econo 
decay  began  again,  and  soon  the  work  of  the   Gracchi 
but  a  memory. 

Even   that  memory   the  Senate  tried  to  erase.     Men 
forbidden  to  speak  of  the  brothers,  and  Cornelia  was  not 
lowed  to  wear  mourning  for  her  sons.     One  lesson,  howe'' 
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bt :  the  Senate  had  drawn  the  sword ;  and  when 
i  Caesar  should  attempt  again  to  take  up  the 
rracchi,  he  would  appear  as  a  military  master, 
r  the  wretched  oligarchy  with  the  sword  or  to 
iging  submission  (chs.  xxxiv  ff.).   • 

lit  of  the  work  [of  CaiuB]  was  to  demonstrate  the  hope- 
9naine  democracy.  .  .  .  The  two  Gracchi,  ...  in  their 
.te  Italy,  were  drawn  on  to  attempt  a  political  revolution, 
ey  did  not  realize.  .  .  .  They  were  not  revolutionists, 
e  fathers  of  revolution.  They  aimed  at  no  tyranny,  but 
Bcursors  of  the  principate  [Empire]."  —  How  awd  Lbioh. 


I  Reading.  —  Ancient  writer:  Plutaroh^s  Lives  (**Ti- 
,'*  and  **Caiu8  Gracchus");  Modem  writers:  Beesly, 
How  and  Leigh,  331-359. 
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MILITARY  RULE :  MARIXJS   AND  SULLA  ,(106-78  EC) 


520.  The  Biographical  Character  of  Roman  History  in  the  U>^ 

Century  of  the  Republic — In   earlier  times   Rome  had  been 
greater  than  any  of  her  citizens.     But  after  I46,  the  hintory  0/ 
the  Republic  is  summed  up  in  a  series  of  biographies,  and  soon 
the  only  question  is,  which  man  will  finally  seize  the  sovet- 
eignty.     This  phase  of  the  Roman  Republic  really  begins  wit» 
the  younger  Africanus  and  closes  with  Julius  Caesar ;  but  it  ^^ 
with  Marius  and  Sulla  (halfway  between)  that  the  new  char»^ 
ter  first  shows  without  disguise,  because  these  men  were  ^"^^ 
first  to  carry  political  measures  by  the  use  of  the  axmy. 

521.  The  War  with  Jugurtha.  —  For  some  twenty  years  sS^^ 
the  murder  of  the  Gracchi,  the  Senate's  misrule  was  udo^** 
turbed.  But  a  prolonged  fourteen-year  border  war  in  Afn^ 
again  revealed  its  corruption  and  incapacity  in  glaring  U^*^^ 
and  brought  military  masters  to  the  front. 

Jugurtha,   grandnephew    of    Massinissa     (§469),  —  bt*^*' 
crafty,  cruel,  —  had  made  himself  king  of  Numidia  by    ^ 
assassination   of  a   series   of   princes  dependent  upon  Ro***  * 
lie  bribed  Roman  investigating  commissioners;  bought  a  ^^\ 
sul  who  had  been  sent  to  attack  him ;  and,  being  summo^ 
to  Home  after  massacring  thousands  of  Italians  and  RontJ-*^, 
in  Africa,  he  Iwught  his  acquittal  from  the  Senate  itself  (D^*^ 
Readings^  II,  Xo.  40).     But  an  indignant  tribune  brought     ^ 
matter  directly  before  the  tribes,  and  so  stirred  their  indi^^ 
tion  that  war  at  last  was  prosecuted  in  earnest. 

522.  New  Leaders.  —  Its  progress  revealed  the  utter  cor^*^*^ 
tion  of  the  army,  but  it  finally  called  out  two  great  captai-^ 
One  was  the  rude  soldier  Marius,  son  of  a  Volscian  day  lalx^^^  ' 
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had  risen  from  the  ranks,  and  who  by  the  votes  of  the 
le,  against  the  wish  of  the  Senate,  was  made  consul  to 
r  on  the  war.  The  other  was  his  aristocratic  lieutenant, 
I. 

r  skill  and  good  fortune,  and  by  a  daring  exploit  of  Sulla's, 
us  was  able  to  bring  the  war  to  a  close  during  his  year  of 
).  Jugurtha  was  captured.  Marius  was  given  a  splendid 
aph  at  Rome  (January  1, 104  b.c).  With  characteristic 
an  cruelty  the  captive  king  was  dragged  through  the 
its  in  chains  at  the  wheel  of  his  conqueror's  chariot,  and 
cast  into  an  underground  dungeon  to  starve. 
3.  The  Cimbri  and  Teutones —  Meantime  a  storm  had  broken 
I  the  northern  frontier.  The  Cimbri  and  Teutones,  two  Ger- 
peoples,  migrating  slowly  with  families,  flocks,  and  goods, 
arch  of  new  homes  in  the  fertile  south,  had  reached  the 
BS  of  the  Alps  in  the  year  113.  These  barbarians  were 
>,  flaxen-haired,  with  fierce  blue  eyes,  and  they  terrified  the 
ler  Italians  by  their  size,  their  terrific  shouts,  and  their 
ge  customs. 

Eoman  consul  who  tried  to  entrap  the  strangers  treach- 
sly  was  defeated  and  slain ;  but,  leaving  Italy  on  one  side 
he  time,  the  Germans  crowded  into  Gaul.  There  they  har- 
the  native  tribes  at  will,  and,  after  defeating  four  more 
lan  armies  (the  last  with  slaughter  that  recalled  the  day 
annae),  they  finally  threatened  Italy  itself.  At  the  same 
•  the  Second  Slave  War  had  broken  out  in  Sicily  (§  605). 
A.  Marias  the ''  Savior  of  Rome.'*  —  Rome  had  found  a  gen- 
none  too  soon.  Marius  was  just  finishing  his  work  in 
oa.  In  his  absence  he  was  reelected  consul  —  despite  the 
which  required  a  candidate  to  appear  in  person  and  which 
ide  an  immediate  reflection  in  any  case.  The  Germans 
him  precious  time,  by  turning  for  two  years  more  into  Spain, 
as  this  unaccountable  blunder  that  saved  panic-stricken 
.  Marius  used  the  interval  in  drilling  troops  and  reorganiz- 
he  army.  Then,  in  the  summer  of  102,  at  Aquae  Sextiae 
>,  in  southern  Gaul,  he  annihilated  the  two  hundred  thou- 
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sand  warriors  of  the  Teutones,  with  all  their  women  wzid 
children,  in  a  huge  massacre  (Davis'  Readings,  II,  No.  U)  T2ae 
next  summer  he  destroyed  in  like  manner  the  vast  hoide  of 
the  Cimbri,  who  had  penetrated  to  the  Po.  The  first  GermxftJi 
nation  to  attack  Borne  had  been  given  graves  in  her  «)il,Bzx<l 
Italy  was  saved  for  five  hundred  years. 

525.  Civil  Disorder — In  defiance  of  the  constitution,  Hlri.i» 
had  been  reelected  consul  each  year  while  the  peril  la8t©<i 
Thus  he  had  held  the  consulship  five  successive  years.  Tt*v 
began  to  look  like  a  military  monarchy.  Perhaps  it  would  \A^^ 
been  well  if  Marius  had  made  himself  king.  Or,  better  sti-*^,' 
had  he  been  enough  of  a  statesman,  he  might  have  used  ^ 
great  power  to  secure  the  reforms  needed  by  the  Republic.  *^ 
did  not  try  to  do  either  thing. 

He  was  given  another  consulship ;  but  he  was  as  incapable     .^ 
politics  as  he  was  great  in  war.     The  feeling  between  democr*"  ^ 
and  aristocrats  ran  high,  and  finally  broke  into  street  war  (f^^ 
Oember,  100  h.i;.).     Marius  looked  "^ 
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were  massacred.  Then  he  found  himself  in  disgrace  with  both 
parties ;  and  in  chagrin  he  retired  for  some  years  into  obscurity. 
Meantime  ai\pther  war  brought  to  the  front  the  other  great  gen- 
eral of  the  time,  the  champion  of  the  aristocrats  (§  526). 

526.  The  Social  War —  There  had  grown  up  in  the  Senate  a 
small  liberal  party  bent  upon  reform.  Their  leader  was  the 
tribune  DruauSf  son  of  the  Drusus  who  had  opposed  the  Gracchi. 
In  the  year  91,  Drusus  took  up  the  Gracchi's  work  and  proposed 
to  extend  citizenship  to  the  Italians.  He  was  assassinated ;  and 
the  nobles  carried  a  law  threatening  with  death  any  one  who 
should  renew  the  proposal.  Then  the  Italians  rose  in  arms  and 
set  up  a  republic  of  their  own. 

Once  more  Rome  fought  for  life,  surrounded  by  a  ring  of  foes. 
The  Social  War  (war  with  the  Socii,  or  "  Allies  ")  was  as  dsai- 
Repous  a  contest  as  the  imperial  city  ever  waged  (91-88  b.c). 
T^^o  things  saved  her.  First :  she  wisely  divided  her  foes  by 
Slanting  citizenship  to  all  who  would  at  once  lay  down  their 
^^xns.  Second:  Sulla  showed  a  magnificent  generalship,  out- 
Baining  Marius  as  the  savior  of  Rome.  Marius  served  with 
^^©dit ;  but  he  was  disliked  by  the  Senate  and  was  suspected  by 
^1  of  fayoring  the  demands  of  the  Italians. 

527.  All  Italy  enters  the  Roman  State — The  '<  Allies''  were 
^^ushed,  but  their  cause  ivas  victorious.  When  the  war  was 
*^>er,  Kome  gradually  incorporated  into  the  Roman  state  all 
■^taly  south  of  the  Po,  raiMng  the  number  of  citizens  from 
"^rOO^OOO  to  900,000.  The  cities  all  became  municipia,  and  their 
^^argeBses  secured  the  full  Roman  citizenship.     This  was  the 

notable  reform  in  the  last  century  of  the  Republic. 

I.  A  Few  Reformer :  Sulpicius.  —  The  Italian  "  Allies  "  who 
joined  Borne  in  the  war  had  all  been  placed  in  eight  tribes. 
^^ThiUi  at  most^  they  could  influence  only  eight  out  of  thirty-five 
'^roteSy  though  they  made  half  the  citizen  body.  Now  that 
^nany  more  Italians  were  to  be  enrolled,  the  popular  party 
proposed  to  remedy  this  injustice  and  to  distribute  all  the  new 
^additions  among  the  thirty-five  tribes.  This  attempt  was  the 
^xscasion  for  the  brooding  civil  war  to  break  forth. 
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The  tribune  Sulpiciu^,  2l  friend  of  Drusus,  carried  a  law  pr— ^o- 
viding  for  the  distribution  of  the  new  citizens.  In  trying  ^*o 
prevent  it,  Sulla  provoked  a  riot,  from  which  he  himself  bare  "3y 
escaped  with  his  life  through  the  aid  of  his  rival  Marius.  Ju^  5t 
before  this,  the  Senate  had  appointed  Sulla  to  manage  a  w  .ssr 
against  MUhridates  the  Great,  king  of  Pontus.  Now,  fearic-  ig 
a  military  revolution,  Sulpicius  induced  the  tribes  to  givetl^fc-is 
command  to  Marius  instead. 

529.  Civil  War — Sulla  tied  to  his  army  at   Capua;  ai»-  d, 
though  all  but  one  of  his  officers  left  him,  he  marched  iip^c_3n 
Rome.     For  the  first  time  a  Roman  magistrate  used  a  regul  ^mr 
army  to  reduce  the  capital  (SS  B.C.),     After  a  brief  but  furio-   'ws 
resistance,  the  unorganized  democrats  under  Marius  were  sc^sit- 
tered,  and  Sulla  became  the  military  master  of  the  city,    tr^e 
repealed  the  Sulpician  laws,  executed  a  few  democratic  leade  mrs, 
set  a  price  upon   the  head  of    Marius,  tried   to  buttress  t-~l3e 
Senate  by  hasty  laws,  and  then  departed  for  the  East,  wh^  le 
Roman  dominion  was  rapidly  crumbling.     With  grim  irot^j, 
the  head  of  Sulpicius  was  set  upon  the  rostrum  in  the  Foni  tB, 
whence  his  lips  had  so  often  swayed  the  Assembly. 

530.  Massacre.  —  On  the  departure  of  Sulla  the  democra-tic 
party  rallied   to   undo   his   legislation.     The  aristocrats  s^^" 
rounded  the  Assembly  with  armed  forces,  and  ruthlessly  ^^ 
down  ten  thousand  men,  until  the  streets  ran  with  blood.     ^^ 
the  democratic  leader  Cinna  escajied.     He  was  welcomed  ^^ 
the  Italians  and  the  country  tribes,  and  returned  to  besiege  ^^^ 
city.     Marius,  too,  came   back   from   adventurous   exile,*^  ^^ 
grim,  vengeful,  repulsive  old  man,  with  some  thousand^ 
freed   slaves   for   his    bodyguard.     Rome  was  captured;      ^.  , 
gates  were  closed;  and  for  four  days  and  nights  the  senatO^^  , 
party  were  hunted  down  and  butchered  by  the  desperadoes     . 
Marius,  despite  the  indignant  pleadings  of  other  democf^*' 
leaders,  like  the  generous  Sertorins.  ^   , 

531.  Marius  and  Cinna  proclaimed  themselves  consuls,  r^^*^ 


1  Special  report :  stories  of  Marius'  hairbreadth  escapes  while  in  exile  ^ 
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even  the  form  of  an  election.  They  then  outlawed  SuHa, 
)aled  his  legislation,  and  restored  the  Sulpician  law  regard- 
the  Italians.  In  the  midst  of  his  orgy  of  triumph  Marius 
i..  Then  Sertorius  with  regular  troops  stamped  out  the 
i  of  slave  assassins ;  but  Cinna  remained  political  maatei' 
tome  for  four  years. 
33.  SolU'a  War  with  Ulthridatef.  —  For  thirty  years  the  indo- 

Senate  had  looked  on  carelessly  while  danger  gathered  head 
he  East.     Finally  the  storm  had  burst.    The  powerful  states 
'oDtus,  Armenia,  and  Parthia  had  grown  into  independent 
^doms,  each  of  them,   for  long  time 
t,  encroaching  upon  Rome's  protector- 
;,    Now,  Mithridates  VI,  king  of  Pon- 

suddenly  seized  the  Roman  province 
"Asia"  (Asia  Minor).  The  people 
.ed  him  as  a  deliverer,  and  joined  him 
ansiastically  to  secure  freedom  from  the 
id  extortion   of    Roman  tax-collectors    A  Coin  of  MirBsi- 

money-lenders.     Eighty  thousand  Ital-  datm 

I,  scattered  through  the  province,  —  men,  women,  and  chil- 
3,  —  were  massacred,  almost  in  a  day,  by  the  city  mobs, 
in  Mithridates  turned  to  Macedonia  and  Greece.     Here. 

the  people  joined  him  against  Rome.  Athens  welcomed 
I  as  a  savior  from  Roman  tyranny;  and  twenty  thousand 
■e  Italians  were  massacred  in  Greece  and  in  the  Aegean 
nds.     Rome's  dominion  in  the  Eastern  world  had  crumbled 

touch. 

his  was  the  peril  that  had  called  Sutla  from  Rome.  Out- 
sd  by  the  democrats  at  home,  without  supplies,  with  only 
nail  army,  he  restored  Roman  authority  in  the  East  in 
ries  of  brilliant  campaigns.  Then  he  returned  to  glut  his 
;eance  and  to  ri-store  the  nobles  to  power  (83  b.c). 
13.  The  New  Civil  War.  —  Italy  was  almost  a  unit  for  the 
locrats,  but  Sulla's  veterans  made  him  victor  after  a  deso- 
ng  two  years'  struggle.  Toward  the  close  of  the  war,  the 
anites  rose,  for  the  last  time,  under  another  Pontius,  and 
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tnarclied  straight  upon  Borne,  "  to  burn  the  den  of  the  wolves 
that  have  so  long  harried  Italy."  The  city  wa«  barely  saved 
by  Sulla's  forced  march  and  desperate  night-victory  at  tix 
CoUine  Gate. 

534.  Rule  of  Sulla. —  Sulla  was  now  undisputed  master  of 
Rome.  At  his  suggestion,  the  Senate  declared  him.  perman«*t 
dictator'  (81  b-c). 
His  first  work  was  it 
crash  the  demoorsk'tic 
party  by  ByBtema,ti^c 
massacre.  Lists  o/ 
names  were  posted 
publicly  day  by  day. 
and  any  desperadcr 
was  invited  to  slaf 
the  proscribed  m®" 
at  two  thousand  dol- 
lars a  head.  Sull»'* 
friends  were  given 
free  permission  to  i"' 
elude  private  eneroi^* 
in  the  lists.  Debto^ 
murdered  their  cr®^- 
itors.  The  wealth  *»^ 
the  proscribed  "*®^ 
was  confiscated,  a**" 
many  a  man's  oo'y 
offense  was  that  ** 
owned  propert;y  which  was  desired  by  some  follower  of  S«1^*I 
"  Unhappy  wretch  that  I  am,"  cried  one  gentleman  who  ***^ 
stepped  up  uususpectingly  to  look  at  the  list  and  who  fw**** 
liis  own  name  there ;  "  my  villa  pursues  me ! " 


'Tbe  oM  roiistitutional  oMue  uf  dictator  had  becotn«  otMoIel^  ; 
sriDaneat  dictBtorBhIp  of  Sulla,  and  later  of  Caesar,  la  merely  «  nai 

Bw  kingahlp. 
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Vhen  entreated  at  last  by  the  servile  Senate  to  let  it  be  known 
3n  he  would  be  .through  with  slaughter,  Sulla  characteris- 
Jlj  replied  that  he  did  not  recall  any  more  enemies  just 
D,  but  that  those  whom  he  had  forgotten  would  have  to  be 
Luded  in  some  future  proscription.  Forty-seven  hundred 
mans  of  wealth  and  position  perished.  Even  worse  mas- 
res  followed  over  Italy.  At  Praeneste  alone,  twelve  thousand 
Q  were  put  to  death  in  one  day.  Sulla  thought  he  had 
cnped  out  the  embers  of  the  Marian  party.     Only  Sertorius, 

noblest  Roman  of  the  age,  held  Spain  for  the  democrats ; 
L  the  youth  Julius  Caesar,  a  nephew  of  Marius'  wife  and 

husband  of  Cinna's  daughter,  was  in  hiding  in  the  moun- 
as.* 

W.  Restoration  of  Senatorial  Rule.  —  Sulla  next  set  about 
stablishing  oligarchic  rule.  He  enlarged  the  Senate  to  six 
:idred  and  by  law  made  all  officers  dependent  upon  it.  The 
3uneship  (whence  had  come  all  the  popular  movements)  was 
fcricted:  no  tribune  could  bring  any  proposal  before  the 
>e8,  or  even  address  them,  without  the  Senate's  permission, 
various  other  changes  the  part  of  the  people  in  the  govern- 
it  was  weakened. 

36.  "  Sulla  the  Fortunate."  —  After  a  three  years'  absolut- 
9  Sulla  abdicated,  —  to  go  back  to  his  debaucheries,  and 
lie  in  peace  shortly  after  as  a  private  citizen.  He  is  a 
istrous  enigma  in  history  —  dauntless,  crafty,  treacherous, 
olute,  licentious,  refined,  absolutely  unfeeling  and  selfish, 

^ith  a  mocking  cynicism  that  spiced  his  conversation  and 
luct.  He  called  himself  the  favorite  of  the  Goddess  of 
i:ice,  and  was  fond  of  the  title  "  Sulla  the  Fortunate."  No 
^T  civilized  man  has  ever  so  organized  murder.  Few  have 
so  clear  a  grasp  of  ends  and  made  such  imscrupulous  use 
:^eans. 


^uUa  had  had  Caesar  (a  boy  of  seven  teen)  in  his  power  and  had  meant  to 
^im  to  death.  Finally,  at  the  entreaties  of  friends,  he  spared  him,  ez- 
c^ing,  however,  "  There  is  many  a  Marius  hidden  in  that  yoong  fop." 
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Apparently  Sulla  believed  sincerely  in  senatorial  govern- 
ment ;  but  he  had  striven  against  his  age,  and  his  work  hardly 
outlived  his  mortal  body. 


For  Fubther  Reading.  —  Ancient  writers:  Plutarch,  Lives  ('*  M«r 
riufl"  and  ** Sulla").  Davis'  Headings,  II,  No.  42,  contains  PlutarcVa 
story  of  Sulla's  massacres.  Munro's  Source  Book  has  good  extracts  ^roio 
ancient  historians  on  the  Civil  War  and  the  Jugurthine  War. 

Modem  writers:  Beesly,  The  Oracchiy  Marius  and  Sulla;  Rovw    ^sA 
Leigh,  360-440. 


CHAPTER   XXXV 

POMPEY  AND  CASSAR,   78^9  B.C. 

37.  General  View.  —  The  history  of  the  next  thirty  years — to  the 
of  Caesar  —  has  two  phases,     (z)  In  Italy,  it  is  a  question  as  to 

it  leader  shall  become  master.  (2)  Abroad,  It  is  marked  by  Pompey's 
quests  and  his  organization  of  Roman  dominion  in  the  Sast  to  the 
ihrates,  and  by  Caesar*  s  like  work  in  the  West  to  the  Rhine  and  the 
th  Sea.  The  rivalry  for  supreme  power  at  Rome  narrowed  down  to 
le  two  men,  and  happily  yictory  fell  to  Caesar,  incomparably  the  abler 
nobler  of  the  two.     (Reread  §  520.) 

38.  Pompey  and  Crassus  were  two  of  Sulla's  officers,  who, 
the  death  of  their  chief,  were  left  in  special  prominence, 
h,  of  course,  belonged   to  the   oligarchic   party.     Crassus 

not  only  a  soldier,  but  also  a  scheming  man  of  business. 

had  built  up  the  greatest  fortune  in  Rome,  by  the  purchase 

^nfiscated  property  during  the  Sullan  proscriptions.     "  Pom- 

the  Great,"  with  more  honesty  and  good  nature,  was  a 

of  mediocre  ability,  vain,  sluggish,  cautious  to  timidity, 

lout  broad  views.     Still,  for  twenty  years,  until  the  rise 

aesar,  he  was  far  the  greatest  power  in  Home. 

19.   Sertorius  in  Spain.  —  During  the  rule  of  Sulla,   Spain 

Ijeen  the  one  remaining  refuge  of  the  democrats.     While 

party  had  been  in  power  (83  B.C.),  one  of  their  leaders, 
onus  (§  530),  had  been  sent  to  Spain  as  governor.  He 
''ed  a  great  general  and  a  broad-minded   statesman.     His 

was  gentle  and  just,  and  the  Spaniards  were  devoted  to 

•    In  Ihe  brief  time  allowed  him,  he  did  much  to  advance 

prosperity  of  the  province  and  to  introduce  there  the  best 

cients  of  Eoman  civilization.*     Aided   by   the   natives,  he 


1  Special  report :  anecdotes  of  Sertorius.    Read  Plutarch's  Life. 
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bad  easily  maintained  himself  against  the  officers  Sulla  Bev^zst 
to  drive  him  out. 

540.  Pompey'8  First  Chance  at  a  Crown. — Sulla  had  made       it 
plain  that  the  path  to  the  throne  lay  through  a  position 
proconsul  in  a  rich  province  for  a  term  of  years,  with  a 
that  would  call  for  a  large  army.     Pompey  had  not  yet  h&  Id 
any  of  the  offices  leading  to  a  proconsular  appointment ;  ^  ^)w:M.t, 
upon  Sulla's  death,  he  compelled  the  Senate  to  send  him    'tie 
Spain  against  Sertorius,  toith  an  indefinite  term  and  absoluLte 
powers  (77  b.c).     After  some  years  of  warfare,  Sertorius 
basely  assassinated,  and  then  Pompey  quickly  reduced  Sp£ 
to  obedience.     In  the  year  71,  he  returned  triumphantly    tio 
Italy.     Meantime  had  come  the  rising  of  Spartacus  (S  50S). 
This  revolt  had  just  been  crushed  by  Crassus;  but  Porap^y 
arrived  in  time  to  cut  to  pieces  a  few  thousand  of  the  fugitiv^«» 
and  to  claim  a  large  share  of  the  credit. 

Thus  there  were  two  generals  in  Italy,  each  at  the  he3^ 
of  a  victorious  army.  The  Senate  feared  both,  and  foolifllxly 
refused  them  the  honor  of  a  triumph.  This  led  the  generals 
to  join  their  forces  and  ally  themselves  for  a  moment  with  tb© 
democratic  leaders.  Their  armies  encamped  at  the  gates  ot 
the  city,  and  the  two  generals  obtained  the  desired  triump^^ 
and  their  election  to  the  consulship.  Then,  to  pay  the  d©^^^ 
crats,  they  undid  the  chief  work  of  their  old  master,  Sullay  "^ 
restoring  the  tribunes  and  censors  with  their  ancient  powe*^^* 

The   crown   was  now   within  the   reach  of  Pompey.       ^ 
longed  for  it,  but  did  not  dare  stretch  out  his  hand  to  g^*^*^ 
it;  and  the  politicians  skillfully  played  off  the  two  milLt^^^J 
chiefs  against  each  other  until  they  agreed  to  disband  ti^® 
armies  simultaneously.     The  crisis  was  past.     Pompey,  "^^  ,« 
had  expected  still  to  be  the  first  man  in  Rome,  found  him.  ^^ 
of  very  little  account  among  the  senatorial  talkers,  and,      ^ 
some  years,  he  sulked  in  retirement.  '  , 

541.  The  Cilician  Pirates. — In   67,  military   danger   caJ--^ 
Pompey  again  to  the  front.     The  navy  of  Rome  had  fallen- 

^  It  w>is  customary  to  give  such  places  only  to  ez-oonsals  or  ez-j 
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Lecay,  and  swarms  of  pirates  terrorized  the  seas.  They 
Bt  up  a  formidable  state,  with  its  headquarters  on  the 
coasts  of  Cilicia,  and  negotiated  with  kings  as  equals. 
Daralyzed  trade  along  the  great  Mediterranean  highway, 
iven  dared  to  ravage  the  coasts  of  Italy,  and  carry  off 
habitants  for  slaves.  Finally  they  threatened  Borne 
vith  starvation  by  cutting  off  the  grain  fleets. 
)ut  down  these  plunderers,  Pompey  was  given  supreme 
md  for  three  years  in  the  Mediterranean  and  in  all  its 
for  fifty  miles  inland.  He  received  also  unlimited 
ity  over  all  the  resources  of  the  realm.  Assembling 
sets,  he  swept  the  seas  in  a  three  months'  campaign. 

Pompey  in  the  East.  —  Then  Pompey's  command  was 
ed  indefinitely  in  order  that  he  might  carry  on  war 
t  Mithridates  of  Pontus,  who  for  several  years  had  again 
lireatening  Roman  power  in  Asia  Minor.  Pompey  was 
on  this  mission  five  years  —  a  really  glorious  period  in 
•eer,  and  one  that  proved  the  resources  and  energies  of 
mmonwealth  unexhausted,  if  only  a  respectable  leader 
found  to  direct  them.  He  waged  successful  wars, 
d  dangerous  rebellions,  conquered  Pontus  and  Armenia, 
3d  wide  provinces,  and  extended  the  Roman  boimds 
Euphrates.  He  restored  order,  founded  cities,  and  de- 
and  set  up  kings  in  the  dependent  states.  When  he 
ed  to  Italy,  in  62,  he  was  the  leading  figure  in  the  world, 
his  triumph,  324  princes  walked  captive  behind  his 
t,  and  triumphal  banners  proclaimed  that  he  had  con- 
L  twenty-one  kings  and  twelve  millions  of  people,  and 
d  the   revenues   of  the   state.     Again   the  crown  was 

his  grasp.     Again  he  let  it  slip,  expecting  it  to  be  thrust 
lim.* 

Cato  and  Cicero.  —  During  Pompey's  absence,  new  actors 
5en  to  prominence.     Three  deserve  special  mention,  be- 


is*  Reculings,  II.  No.  45,  gives  the  account  by  Appian  (§  627)  of  Pom- 
nqaests  and  of  his  "  triumph." 
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cause  they  represent  three  distinct  forces.     Cato  the  Toung^^ 
great-grandson  of  Cato  the  Censor,  was  a  brave,  honest,  bigoted 
aristocrat,  bent  upon  p^^ 
serving  the  oligarchic  B* 
public.     Cicero,  the  jfreat- 
est  orator  of  Rome,  w^a  » 
refined  scholar  and  &  ^^P" 
resentative  of  the  we^ltb; 
middle  class.     He  desir^ 
reform,  and  at  first  h^  i"*" 
clined  toward  tlie  demo- 
cratic party;  but,  alar  Oied 
by  their  violence  and  ftJ"^*" 
ness,  he  finally  joined.    ^^^ 
conservatives,  in  the    idle 
hope  of  restoring  the  e»-*"^? 
republican  constitutiox*- 
Neither   of    these    -f*" 
CicKRo.  "16"  deserves  the  nam^  *-* 

Htatesman.  "  Both,"  9**^* 
a  modern  historian  of  Rome,  "  were  blinded  to  real  factf  ■"" 
Cato  by  hia  ignorance,  Cicero  by  his  learning."  The  third  ek**" 
was  to  tower  immeasurably  above  these  and  all  other  Rom***^ 
(§  644). 

544.  Caius  Julius  Caesar  was  the  chief  democratic  leader,  ^** , 
perhaps  the  greatest  genius  of  all  history.  He  was  of  an  *^-*' 
patrician  family  that  claimed  divine  descent  through  Aen^^*^ 
and  his  son  lulus  (Jidius).  His  youth  had  been  dissolute,  K^  . 
bold ;  and  he  had  refused  with  quiet  dignity  to  put  away  ^^^ 
wife  (the  daughter  of  Oinna)  at  Sulla's  order,  though  Pomg:^  , 
had  not  hesitated  to  obey  a  like  command.  In  Pompw,.^^ 
absence  he  had  served  as  quaestor  and  praetor,  and  he  strc^^ 


1  Ciceio  has  been  bitterly  accused  of  i 
Fowler's  Cufaar  is  syiiiiHitlietii'  iti 
menl  Id  Pelham,  aJT-ill.'. 

*  A  fabled  prlncii  or  Troy  in  th*  Tinjan  War.  tbe  hero  of  Vlrgir*  .ieneiec*^  ' 
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;ly  to  reorganize  the  democratic  party.  In  public 
les  he  ventured  to  praise  Marius  and  Cinna  as  champions 
people ;  and  in  the  year  64,  by  a  daring  stroke,  he  again 
at  the  Capitol  the  trophies  of  Marius,  which  had  been 
own  in  the  rule  of  Sulla. 

.  Conspiracy  of  Catiline.  —  Caesar  had  tried  also  to  counter- 
e  Pompey's  power  by  securing  a  province  in  Egypt; 
9  hopes  had  been  dashed  by  a  strange  incident  One  of 
mocratic  agitators  was  the  profligate  Catiline.  This  man 
zed  a  reckless  conspiracy  of  bankrupt  and  ruined  adven- 
,  like  himself.  He  planned  to  murder  the  consuls  and  the 
•rs,  confiscate  the  property  of  the  rich,  and  make  himself 
;.  This  conspiracy  was  detected  and  crushed  by  Cicero, 
nsul  (63  B.C.).  The  movement  was  not  one  of  the  demo- 
party  proper.  It  belonged  to  the  disreputable  extremists 
I  ways  attach  themselves  to  a  liberal  party ;  but  the  col- 
reacted  upon  the  whole  popular  party,  and  Caesar's  plans 
lecessarily  laid  aside.  The  same  year,  his  career  seemed 
by  Pompey's  return,  and  he  was  glad  to  withdraw  from 
for  a  while  to  the  governorship  of  Spain,  which  at  that 
lad  no  army  and  was  not  an  important  province. 

The  "First  Triumvirate."  —  The  jealous  and  stupid  Sen- 
ain  drove  Pompey  into  the  arms  of  the  democrats.  It 
d  to  give  his  soldiers  the  lands  he  had  promised  them 
y,  and  delayed  even  to  ratify  his  wise  political  arrange- 
in  the  East. 

ipey  had  disbanded  his  army,  and,  for  two  years,  he 
1  in  vain.  Caesar  seized  the  chance  and  formed  a  coali- 
etween  Pompey,  Crassus,  and  himself.  This  alliance  is 
imes  called  the  "  First  Triumvirate."  ^  Caesar  furnished 
ains  and  obtained  the  fruits.  He  became  consul  (59  r.c.) 
;et  about  securing  Pompey's  measures.  The  Senate 
d  even  to  consider  them.  Caesar  laid  them  directly 
►  the  Assembly.     A  tribune,  of  the  Senate's  party,  inter- 

his  veto.     Caesar  looked  on   calmly  while  a  mob  of 

1  For  a  caution  regarding  this  term,  see  §  S66,  note. 
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Pompey's  veterans  drove  the  tribune  from  the  Assembly.  'ZMlo 
delay  proceedings,  Caesar^s  colleague  in  the  consulship  tli.^n 
announced  that  he  would  consult  the  omens.  According  to 
religious  law,  all  action  should  have  ceased  until  the  result  i^^^sls 
known.  Caesar  serenely  disregarded  this  antiquated  checsX 
and  carried  the  measures  by  the  votes  of  the  Tribes.  N8:2t 
he  demolished  the  remains  of  Sulla's  constitution.  He  h.^id 
stepped  into  the  first  place  in  Rome. 

547.  Caesar  in  Gaul —  At  the  close  of  his  consulship,  Caes^ir 
secured  command  of  the  Gallic  provinces  *  for  five  yean     as 
proconsul.     For  the  next  ten  years  he  abandoned  Italy  for 
the  supreme  work  that  opened  to  him  beyond  the  Alps.    I^e 
found  the   Province  threatened  by  two  great  military  in^vT^ 
sions :  the  whole  people  of  the  Helvetii  were  migrating  from 
their  Alpine  homes  in  seach  of  more  fertile  lands ;  and  a  great 
German  nation,  under  the  king  Ariovistus,  was  already  en- 
camped in  Gaul.     The  Gauls  themselves  were  distracted   by 
feuds  and  grievously  oppressed  by  their  disorderly  chieftains' 

Caesar  saw  the  danger  and  grasped  the  opportunity.  He 
levied  armies  hastily,  and  in  one  summer  drove  back  ^^® 
Helvetii  and  annihilated  the  German  invaders.  Then  he  sei^®^ 
upon  the  Rhine  as  the  proper  Roman  frontier,  and,  in  a  ser*^ 
of  masterly  campaigns,  he  made  all  Gaul  Roman,  extending  *^^ 
expeditions  even  into  Britain.  The  story  is  told  with  incO^' 
parable  lucidity  in  his  own  Commentaries,* 

548.  Result  to  the  World —  Whatever  we  think  of  the  ^nor^ 
ity  of  Caesar's  conquests,  they  wer^  to  produce  infinite  g^^^^^ 
for  mankind.      Says   John   Fiske   (an  American   historiB^^j 
"  We  ought  to  be  thankful  to  Caesar  every  day  that  we  liv^* 
The  result  of  the  Gallic  campaigns  was  twofold. 


1  In  121  the  southern  part  of  Transalpine  Gaal  had  been  given  the  ioT^^'   ^ 
a  province   (§458).     It  was  commonly  known  aa   Tke  Province   (mi    ^ 
Provence). 

2  Special  reports :  Caesar  in  Britain ;  revolt  of  Verdngetorix ;  the  -,-  ^ 
« Some   students   will  like    to   read   Fiske's  American  Political  ^^^^ ^(^ 

108-113,  and  Roosevelt's   Winning  of  the   We%i,  III,  4IM6  and  174-176, 
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i)  The  ware  of  German  invasion  was  again  checked,  until 
lan  civilization  had  time  to  do  its  work  and  to  prepare 

way  for  the  coming  Christian  church.  "Let  the  Alps 
'  sink,"  exclaimed  Cicero ;  "  the  gods  raised  them  to  shelter 
y  from  the  barbarians,  but  they  are  no  longer  needed.'' 
^)  A  wider  home  for  Roman  civilization  was  won  among  fresh 
Illations,  unexhausted  and  vigorous.  The  map  toidened 
a  the  Mediterranean  circle  to  include  the  shores  of  the  North 

Baltic  seas.  The  land  that  Caesar  made  Romaix  (modern 
ttce)  was,  next  to  Greece  and  Italy,  to  form  down  to  the 
tent  time  the  chief  instructor  of  Europe.  On  the  other 
i,  except  for  this  work  of  Caesar,  "  our  civilization  itself 
Id  have  stood  in  hardly  more  intimate  relation  to  the 
lano-Greek  than  to  Assyrian  culture."  * 
19.  Caesar  and  Pompey.  —  The  close  of  the  first  five  years 
!)aesar's  rule  in  Gaul  saw  him  easily  superior  to  his  col- 
:ues,  and  able  to  seize  power  at  Rome  if  he  chose.     But  it 

never  his  way  to  leave  the  work  in  hand  unfinished.  He 
Jwed  the  "  triumvirate  "  in  65  b.c,  securing  the  Gauls  for  five 
P8  more  for  himself,  giving  Spain  to  Pompey,  and  Asia  to 

38US. 

Passus  soon  perished  in  battle  with  the  Parthians,'  a  huge, 
>aric  empire,  then  reaching  from  the  Euphrates  to  the 
Us.  Then  it  became  plain  that  the  question  whether  Caesar 
^ompey  was  to  rule  at  Rome  could  not  long  be  postponed. 
Senate  was  growing  frantic  with  fear  of  Caesar  and  his 
orious  legions.  Pompey,  jealous  of  his  more  brilliant  rival, 
^  nearer  to  the  Senate  again,  and  was  adopted  by  that  ter- 


JuBtification  of  wars  with  savages  as  "  the  most  altimately  righteous  of 

'an."    The  justification  of  Caesar's  conquests  in  Graul  and  Britain  rests 

much  the  same  basis  as  does  the  white  man's  occupation  of  the  Amer- 

continents.    The  student  should  compare  the  Roman  possessions  after 

^  conquests  of  Pompey  and  Caesar,  east  and  west,  with  the  territory  as  it 

I    before   them.    Compare  the  map  on  page  3115  with  that   following 

kfommsen,  V,  100-1*02,  has  an  admirable  statement, 
special  report :  Crassus'  campaign. 
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rified  body  as  its  champion.  He  was  made  sole  consul  yrith 
supreme  command  in  Italy,  and  at  the  same  time,  his  indefiMU 
proconsular  powers  abroad  were  continued  to  him. 

Caesar'  office  as  proconsul  was  about  to  expire.  He  ^^ 
finished  his  work  in  Gaul  in  the  nick  of  time,  and  was  free  to 
take  up  even  greater  designs.  He  still  shrank  from  civil  w^ar. 
He  hoped  to  secure  the  consulship  for  the  next  year ;  and.  lie 
seems  to  have  hoped,  in  that  case,  to  carry  out  reforms  at  Rome 
without  violence.  Accordingly  he  made  offer  after  offer  of 
conciliation  and  compromise.  All  offers  were  rebuffed  1>J 
Pompey  and  the  Senate.  To  stand  for  consul,  under  the  la^j 
Caesar  must  disband  his  army  and  come  to  Rome  in  person. 
There  would  be  an  interval  of  some  months  when  he  would.  ^ 
a  private  citizen.  The  aristocrats  boasted  openly  that  in  fcliis 
helpless  interval  they  would  desti'oy  him.  Caesar  finally  offe^^ 
to  lay  down  his  command  and  disband  his  troops,  if  Pompey 
were  ordered  to  do  the  same.  This,  too,  was  refused.  Th-^^> 
by  a  series  of  acts  marked  by  trickery  and  bad  faith,  the  ar*^ 
tocrats  tried  to  take  away  Caesar's  army  before  the  settl^ 
time.  Finally  they  carried  a  decree  that  he  must  disband  1^^^ 
troops  before  a  certain  day  or  be  declared  a  public  enetM^-l- 
Two  tribunes  vetoed  the  decree,  but  were  mobbed,  and  fled  ^ 
Caesar's  camp.     Civil  war  was  at  hand. 


For  Further  Heading.  —  Davis'  Readings,  II,  Nos.  46-49,  give^     *^ 
excellent  view  of  Roman  political  and  social  conditionfl  during  the 
Triumvirate. 


PART   V 

1HE  BOMAH  EMPIRE  (THE  OBAEOO-BOMAIT  WOBLD) 

^me  was  the  whole  toorld^  and  all  the  world  was  Borne. 

—  Spenser,  Buina  of  Borne. 

SWn  note  a  eovereign  who  should  thus  hold  all  the  lands  round  tJie 
tUerranean  Sea^  and  whose  borders  should  be  the  Bhine,  the  Danube, 
the  Euphrates,  would  be  incomparably  the  strongest  ruler  in  the 
Id,  .  .  .  As  has  been  often  pointed  out,  when  Borne  ruled  she  was 
only  the  greatest,  but  practically  the  only  Power  of  which  the  states- 
I  and  the  philosopher  took  any  cognizance, 

—  HoDGKiN,  in  Contemporary  Beview,  January,  1898,  p.  63. 

Bepublican  Borne  had  little  to  do  either  by  precept  or  example  with 
iernlife;  imperial  Rome,  everything,  —  Still^,  Studies,  17. 


CHAPTER   XXXVI 

FOUNDING  THE  EMPIRE:  JULIUS  AND  AUGUSTUS 

(49  B.C.-14  A.D.) 

THE   FIVE  YEARS  OF  JULIUS  CAESAR   (49-44  B.C.) 

>50.  Monarchy  Inevitable.  —  From  the  time  of  the  Gracchi, 
me  had  been  moving  toward  monarchy.  Owing  to  the  cor- 
tion  of  the  populace  in  the  capital^  the  tremendous  power  of 
tribune  had  grown  occasionally  into  a  virtual  dictatorship 
'With  Caius  Gracchus  and  Sulpicius).  Oioing  to  thegromng 
tary  danger  on  the  frontiers,  the  mighty  authority  of  a  one- 
f  proconsul  of  a  single  province  was  sometimes  extended, 
Special  decrees,  over  vaster  areas  for  indefinite  time  (as 
X  Marius,  Sulla,  Pompey,  Caesar).  To  make  a  monarch 
^ed  but  to  unite  these  two  powers,  at  home  and  abroad,  in  one 

445 
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551.  Caesar  Ae  Hope  of  the  Subject  Nations.  —  These  two  cou-  ^ 
(litioQS  (the  corruption  of  the  Roman  citizens  and  the  danger 

of  barbarian  invasion)  made  monarchy  inevitable.    A  third  con-  ^ 

dition  made  it  right.     This  was  the  need  for  better  govemmeiU 
in  the  provinces,  —  far  the  greater  part  of  the  Roman  world. 

Here  is  the  merit  of  Caesar.     There  might  have  arisen  a  ^ 

purely  selfish  despot.     It  is  Caesar's  honor  that  he,  more  than  ^ 

any  other  statesman  of  the  time,  felt  this  third  need.     He  rose  9 

to  power  as  the  champion  of  the  suffering  subject-populations. 
He  had  come  to  see  that  in  any  case  the  only  government  for  ^ 

that  age  was  ohe-man  rule.     But  his  special  aim  was  to  mold  j 

the  distracted  Roman  world  into  a  mighty  empire  under  equal  "j 

laws.    From  the  champion  of  the  city  mob  against  an  aristo-  _^ 

cratic  ring,  he  had  become  the  champion  of  wide  nationalities  ^ 

against  the  same  narrow  clique  and  the  mob  of  a  single  city. 

Already,  as  proconsul,  on  his  own  authority,  he  had  admitted  » 

the  Cisalpine  Ganls  to  all  the  privileyes  of  citizenship.     In  the 
midst  of  arduous  campaigns,  he  had  kept  up  correspondence 
with  leading  provincials  in  all  parts  of  the  empire.     Other 
Roman  conquerors  had   spent  part  of   their  plunder  of   the        ^^^''^ 
provinces  in  adorning  Rome  with  public  buildings.     Caesar      ^  ^-^e 
had  expended  vast  sums  in  adorning  and  improving  provincial   ^    '^^t 
cities,  not  only  in  liis  own  districts  of  Gaul  and  Spain,  but  also^-^       ^ 
in  Asia  and  (ireeee.     All   previous  Roman  armies  had  beei^^  ^^ 
made  up  of  Italians.    Caesar's  army  was  drawn  from  Cisalpine  ^ 

Gaul,  and   indeed  partly  from  Gaul   beyond  the  Alps.    Tl 
subject  peoples  were  learning  to  look  to  him  as  their  be^^  ' 
hope  against  senatorial  rapacity ;  and  the  great  body  of  thft  ^ 
wished  for  monarchy  as   the   only  escape  fi*om  anarchy  ar^^f 
oligarchic  misrule. 

552.  Despotism  a  Medicine  for  Roman  Decay.  —  To  call  Caesar  right 

in  his  day,  is  not  to  call  luonarchy  right  in  all  times  and  places.  ^^ 
institution  can  be  judged  apart  from  the  surrounding  conditions-  ^ 
"Caesar'"  in  Kome  in  200  u.r.  would  liave  been  a  criminal;  the  ^^^ 
Caesar  in  60  b.c.  was  a  benefactor. 

To  say  that  monarchic  ^^overnment  was  the  happiest  solution  po0^*'^ 
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^^^  ^ome  is  not  to  call  it  an  unmixed  good.    No  very  happy  outcome  was 

t^^^^^lble  to  the  Roman  world,  which  was  destitute  of  representative  in- 

^it,ixtions  and  based  on  slavery.     But  a  despotism  can  get  along  on  leas 

^^^t^%%e  and  intelligence  than  a  free  government  can.    The  evils  that  were 

"a.^Xly  to  overthrow  the  Empire  tive  centuries  later  had  all  appeared  in 

f'^^^^ce  in  the  last  century  of  the  Bepublic.    Ruin  seemed  imminent.    The 

^^^-xige  to  the  imperial  system  restored  prosperity  and  staved  off  the  final 

coil^pge  for  a  time  as  long  as  separates  us  from  Luther  or  Columbus. 

"Xlie  inter\'al  was  precious.     Under  Roman  protection,  priceless  work 
^"^^  yet  to  be  done  for  humanity.     But  finally  the  medicine  of  despotism 
^-^^^iusted  its  good  effect ;  and  the  collapse,  threatened  in  the  first  century 
^-<^-  ,  came  in  the  fifth  century  a.d. 

S53.  Caesar  crosses  the  Rubicon :  Campaign  in  Italy. — Plainly 
^^esar  had  not  made  preparation  for  civil  war.  He  had  only 
^tx^  legion  with  him  in  Cisalpine  Gaul.  The  other  ten  (an 
*^**^8istible  force)  were  far  distant.  But  the  Senate  had  at 
*^^t;  made  him  choose  between  civil  war  and  ruin  both  to 
^i  iTQself  and  to  all  his  noble  hopes  for  the  Roman  world, 
^^omptly  he  chose  war,  and,  in  January,  49  b.c,  he  led  his 
^*^^e  legion  into  Italy. 

-A  Roman  proconsul  was  strictly  forbidden  by  law  to  bring 

^^x  army  into  Italy ;  and  the  story  goes  that  as  Caesar  crossed  the 

■R'Mbicon  —  the  little  stream  between  his  province  and  Italy  — 

*^^     exclaimed,  "  The  die  is  cast ! "     He  never  again  looked 

^^^ok.     With  audacious  rapidity  he  moved  directly  upon  the 

^^xxch  larger  forces   that   ponderous  Porapey  was   mustering 

^lo-wly ;  and  in  sixty  days,  almost  without  bloodshed,  he  was 

^^^a^ter  of  the  peninsula. 

554.  Spain  and  Greece.  —  Pompey  still  controlled  most  of  the 
^Jxipire ;  but  Caesar  held  the  capital  and  the  advantage  of  Italy's 
^^ntral  position.  Turning  to  Spain,  in  three  months  he  dis- 
P^^ed  the  armies  of  Pompey's  lieutenants  there.  Then  follow- 
^^gr  Pompey  himself  to  Greece,  in  a  critical  campaign  in  48  b.c. 
^®  became  master  of  the  world.  The  decisive  battle  was  fought 
^^  -f^harscdus  in  Thessaly.  Caesar's  little  army  had  been  living 
lor  Weeks  on  roots  aud  bark  of  trees,  and  it  numbered  less  than 
naif  Pompey's  well-provided  troops.     Pompey  had  his  choice 
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of  [HMitioiis,  and  he  had  never  been  beaten  iu  the  field.  It 
louked  for  a  time  as  though  Caesar  ha<l  rashly  invited  ruiu. 
From  sudh  peril  he  snatched  overw helming  victory. 

The  result  is  explained  largely  ty  the  character  of  the  oppos- 
ing coininaiiderH.  I'uraiH'y,  despite  Lis  career  of  unbroken 
snccess,  was  "  formed 
for  a  corporal  and 
forced  to  be  a  gen- 
eral"; while  Caesar, 
though  caring  not  at 
all  for  militavy  glory, 
was  one  of  the  great- 
eat  captains  of  all 
time.  Almost  as 
much  the  itrmies  dif- 
fered in  real  fighting 
power.  Warde-Fov- 
ler's  summary  is  mas- 
terly <  Oaeaar,  209) :  ~ 

"Tlie   one    faort    wm 

compoHcd  in  gnat  pan 

of  a  motley  crowd  from 

GrMce  and  the  Eut,  rep- 

resenUng   that   qurltnu 

Hellenic  civIlUatlon  that 

for  &  century  bad  lapped 

I'uupKV  —  ihr  t'l'ii^iiUaKt'ti  biiijt.  the  vigor  of  Roman  life : 

the    other    waa    ohleBj 

drawn  frmn  Uio  li.illii-  ]">imUitiiiiiB  "f  Italy  and  the  Went,  freah,  vigorous, 

iiiti-ili^.i-nl.  iitirl  iiniiL-il  in  ili'vcitkiii  ami  loyally  to  a  leader  whom  not  evtn 

lii-fi-al  could  'lUlii'.'ii'li'ii.     \\'lili  I'liiniicius  was  the  spirit  of  the  pait ;  and 

his  failure  did  lull,  iinswrr  U>  tin"   failure  of  a  decaying  world.     With 

CiK-iuir  was  Uic  .siiirit  of  tin-  f\ituii' ;  iind  his  victory  marks  the  moment 

wlit'ii  liinuanily  roiild  ouct-  itiori'  start  hujiefully  upon  a  new  line  of 


555.    Remaining  Campaigns.  —  I  Ithf  r  wars  hindered  the  great 
A'oi'k  iif  i'i-(i['i,'ajiiz;itii>ii.      K^'yijt  and  Asia  Minor  each  required 
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^  ^^ampaign.  lu  Egypt,  under  the  wiles  of  the  voluptuous 
l^leeu,  Cleopatra,  Caesar  seems  to  have  wasted  a  few  mouths. 
**^«  partly  atoned  for  this  delay  by  hia  swift  prosecution  of  the 


Julius  Cabsar —  the  Naples  bast. 

■^ar  in  Asia  against  the  son  of  Mithridates.  This  campaign 
Caesar  reported  pithily  to  the  Senate,  "  I  came,  I  saw,  I  con- 
<luered." 
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Meantime,  Cato  aod  the  aeoatorial  part;  had  raised  troops 
in  Africa  and  called  in  the  aid  of  the  NumidiaQ  king.  Caesai 
crushed  them  at  Thapsus.  Somewhat  later,  Porapey's  sous  and 
the  last  remnants  of  their  party  were  overthrown  in  Spain  at 
Munda. 

C&to,  stem  Republican  th&t  h«  was,  committed  suicide  U  Utica,  after 
this  defeat,  unwilling  to  survive  the  commonwealth.  Hie  deatb  «■■  ad- 
mired by  the  uicieDt  world,  and  cast  an  undeserved  halo  about  the  Bxpirine 
Republican  cause.  More  than  anything  else,  it  hu  led  many  later  writen 
to  treat  Caesar  as  the  ambitious  destroyer  of  bis  country's  Itlwrty.  Tbe 
Gtory  may  be  read  in  Plutarch's  Li/e  of  Gato. 

556.  Policy  of  ReconcUiaUon,— The  first  efEorts  of  the  new 
ruler  went  to  reconcile  Italy  to  his  goyemment    All  respectable 


classes  there  had  trembled  when  he  crossed  the  Rubicon,  expect- 
ing new  Marian  massacres  or  at  least  a  new  war  upon  property. 
Hut  Caesar  maiiitaiupd  strict  order,  guarded  property  carefully, 
iiud  piirii.'ihcd  no  jiolitical  O]iiioneiit  who  laid  down  arms. 
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OtiIj  one  of  his  soldiers  had  refused  to  follow  him  when  he 

decided  upon  civil  war.     Caesar  sent  all  this  officer's  property 

after  him  to  Pompey's  camp.     He  continued  the  same  policy, 

^^^x>9   toward  the  nobles  who  left  Italy  to  join  Pompey.     On  the 

^®l<i   of  victory,  he  checked  the  vengeance  of  his  soldiers,  call- 

^^g"  xipon  them  to  remember  that  the  enemy  were  their  fellow- 

^^^iz^ns;  and,  after  Pharsalus,  he  employed  in  the  public  service 

^"^S/   Hainan  of  ability,  without  regard  to  the  side  he  had  ftmght 
on.. 


Gaul,  Caesar's  warfare  had  been  largely  of  the  cruel  kind 
3^  oommon  in  Roman  annals ;  but  his  clemency  in*  the  civil 
^^^^  'was  without  example.  It  brought  its  proper  fruit :  almost 
***  ^^ixce  all  classes,  except  a  few  extremists,  became  heartily 
r^Oomciled  to  his  government. 

^S7.   The  Form  of  the  New  Monarchy.  —  For  the  most  part,  the 

^*-^  Ilepublican /arma  continued.     The  Senate  deliberated,  and 

^^^-^^^Sxils   and  praetors   were   elected,   as  before.     But   Caesar 

^"*^to  the  most  important  pouters  into  his  own  hands.     He  received 

^^  tribvnician  power  ^  for  life,  and  likewise  the  authority  of  a 

censor.     He  was  already  head  of  the  state  religion  as  Ponti- 

:Mcunmus.     Now  he  accepted  also  a  dictatorship  for  life  and 

*^^  title  of  Imperator  for  himself  and  his  <\esceiidants. 

^^Imperator **  (from  which  comes  our  '*  Emperor*^)  had  meant  simply 

^MiMal,**  or  **  supreme  commander.'^    It  suggested  the  absolute  power 

^^  "(ll*  master  of  the  legions  in  the  field.    This  power  (the  closest  sunri- 

y^^  of  the  ancient  fm^enum  of  the  kings)  was  now  conferred  upon  a  dvil 

"■•looT  in  the  city  itself.    Caesar's  power  really  resulted  from  a  union 

'  ^  SSo)  of  the  tribunician  power  in  the  city  with  the  proconsular  power  over  aU 

^nvinces.    The  title  Imperator  sums  up  this  union,   and  indicates 

ime  authority  throughout  the  empire. 

I^iobably  Caesar  would  have  liked  the  title  of  king,  since 

"^^   recognized  authority  that  went  with  it  would  have  helped 

^^  ixxaintain  order.     But  when  he  found  that  term  still  hate- 


_.         Caesar  was  from  an  old  patrieiaD  family,  and  so  could  not  hold  the  office 
^*^hane  (§§  308,  324).    Therefore  he  devised  this  new  grant  of  *'  tribunician 
^r/'  to  answer  the  purpose. 
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fill  to  the  populace,  he  seems  to  have  planned  this  hereditatyF^—^  ry 
Imperatorship  for  the  title  of  the  new  monarchy. 

558.  Constructiye  Reform.  —  Caesar's  reforms  embracec^-^^ 
Rome,  Italy,  and  the  provinces.  A  bankrupt  law  released  al  X-^^H 
debtoi*s  from  further  claims,  if  they  surrendered  their  properti*^-:^^' 
to  their  creditors,*  —  and  so  the  demoralized  society  was  giveim-^^^^^ 
a  fresh  start.  A  commission,  like  that  of  the  Gracchi,  war-^:&a5 
put  at  work  to  reclaim  and  allot  public  lands.  Landlords  X-xls 
were  required  to  employ  at  least  one  free  laborer  for  every  tw<»  -^.^^o 
slaves.  Italian  colonization  in  the  provinces  was  pressed  vig^^  -■g" 
orously.  In  his  early  consulship  (59  B.C.),  Caesar  had  re*^^^'^ 
founded  Cai)ua ;  now  he  did  the  like  for  Carthage  aud  Corinth^ri^  ^h, 
and  these  noble  capitals  which  had  been  criminally  destroyecr  -3ed 
by  the  narrow  j<*alou.sy  of  the  Roman  oligarchy,  rose  again  \/^^^  ^ 
wealth  and  i)ower.  Kighty  thousand  landless  citizens  of  Bom»  .^r«e 
were  provided  for  beyond  sejis;  and  by  these  and  other  meauK  ^-^s 
the  helpless  jjoor  in  the  capital,  dependent  upon  free  grain^^*^  ^ 
were  reduced  from  32(),(M)0  to  150,000.  Beyond  doubt,  witlX^^^ 
longer  life,  ( Jaesar  would  have  lessened  the  evil  further. 

Soon  after  the  time  of  the  Gracchi,  it  became  necessary  to  extend  th^ 
practice  of  selling  cheap  grain  to  distributing  free  grain^  at  state  expsoie 
to  the  populace  of  the  capital.    This  became  one  of  the  chief  duties  ol 
the  government.    To  have  omitted  it  would  have  meant  starYAtioa 
a  horrible  insurrection.    For  centuries  to  come,  the  degraded 
was  ready  to  support  any  political  adventurer  who  seemed  willing 
able  to  satisfy  lavishly  its  cry  for  *' bread  and  games.*'     To  have 
attacked  the  growing  evil  so  boldly  is  one  of  Caesar's  chief  titles  to^^ 
honor.     His  successors  abandoned  the  task. 

llii^id  economy  was  introduced  into  all  branches  of  the  gov-  — 

ernnient.     Tiixation  was  e([ualized  and   reduced.     A  compre-  — ^' 

hensive  cimisus  was  taken  for  all    Italy,  and   measures   were  ^^^ 
under  way  to  extend  it  over  tlie  empire,  as  was  done  later  by     ^'^^ 
Auj^ustus.     Cat'sar  also  be^ran  the  codification  of  the  irregidar 
mass  of  1  Ionian  law,  rn-atrd  a  j^reat  public  library,  built  a  new 


^  'ibis  principle  luis  been  adopted  in  modem  legislation. 
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'"oTum,  began  vast  public  works  in  all  parts  of  the  empire, 
^^d  reformed  the  coinage  and  the  caleodar. 

Tbe  Roman  calendar  bad  been  inferior  to  the  Egyptian  and  had  got 
■^■^rec  moDthB  oat  of  the  ira;,  so  that  the  apring  equinox  came  in  June. 
'^Ck  correct  the  error,  Caeaar  made  the  year  4a  ('>  the  last  year  of  con- 
"^a^on")  consist  of  four  hundred  and  forty-flve  days,  and  tor  the  future, 
0«titQted  the  system  of  leap  years,  as  we  have  it,  except  for  a  slight 
^Oirectfon  by  Pope  Gregory  In  the  aliteentb  century.  The  retorm  was 
''ifcued  upon  the  Egyptian  system  (§  23). 


Tna  Roman  Foroh  To-dat  —  looking  south. 

559.  The  syitem  of  provincial  government  was  made  over. 
The  old  governors  had  been  irresponsible  tyrants,  with  every 
temptation  to  plunder.  Under  Caesar  they  became  trained 
^KTvajUs  of  a  stem  master  who  looked  to  the  welfare  of  the  whole 
empire.  Theit  authority,  too,  was  lessened,  and  they  were 
surrounded  by  a  system  of  checks  in  the  presence  of  other 
officials  who  were  dependent  directly  upon  the  Imperator. 
Soon  the  governors  came  to  be  paid  fixed  salaries,  and  were 
aot  allowed  even  to  accept  presents  from  the  provincials. 
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560.  Wider  PIub.  —  Even  more  important  was  Ca«sat'8  pla 
lo  jmt  the  })rofiiice»  upon  an  equnlily  with  Italy.  "  Aa  provinct 
they  were  to  disappear,  to  prepare  for  the  reiiovat«(l  Roinani 
Greek  nation  a  new  and  more  spacious  homo,  of  whose  seven 
parts  no  one  existed  merely  for  the  others,  but  all  for  eac 
nnA  fwh  for  all.'*'     All  Cinalphie  (Jaul  ic<m   ineorpurated  i 


ThK    KiiHAK   I'UKUM 


-HAY  — luoklng  nortli. 


Itiilij,  and  Kiimaii  citizenship  was  enormously  multiplied  f 
Ihf  (,-fdili';i  ;/  irM,-  rnm,„i'„irl-:t  ii.  Farther  Gaul,  in  S/mt 
inid  ehi-'rhrn:  l,.'ii<lint,'  Cauls.  tcMi.  wpri-uthiiitli-il  la  the  .Senaf 
wliosi^  meiiilifrsliip  wji.s  raisni  to  iKIO.  It  was  a  strange  thin; 
11"  ilciuht,  lo  si'e  tlic  titll,  fair-liiiired  tiavbiirians,  speaking  wit 
uncoutli  and  alnmst  uiiiiilelliHilile  aiieent,  intermingled  on  th 
bcnt-lu's  of  the  S^iiati'liouse  with  tlie  jiroud  Italian  arist 
erats,  ovi-n  tlmiigli  thi^  n<-w  meiul)era  had  laid  aside  the  breeche 
at  which  Uoiiic  jeered,  for  tlif  wliitc,  purple-bordered  togt 
of  Senators.     Hut  i'aesar  hi>iM'd   to  make  the  Senate  into 

iMiiiuiiistii,  V,  4i:.-llT.  alsn  427,  428. 
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Eirajid  Council  which  would  really  represent  the  needs  and 

feelings  of  the  whole  empire. 

541.   The  Unforeteen  Interrnption. —  In  a  few  iDoaths  Caesar 

had  won  the  favor  of  the  Roman  populace,  the  sympathy  of 

the  respectable  classea  in  Italy,  and  the  enthusiastic  reverence 
of  the  prorinoes.  He  was  still  in  the  prime  of  a  strong  and 
active  manhood,  and  had  every  reason  to  hope  for  time  to 
complete  his  work. 

No  public  enemy  could  be  raised  against  him  within  the 
empire.     One  danger  there   was :  lurking  assassins  beset  his 
pafch.     But  with  characteristic  dignity  he  quietly  refused  a 
l>odyguard,  declaring  it  better  to  die  at  any  time  than  to  live 
^I'^ays    in     fear   of 
death.     And  so,    in 
the    midst  of  prep- 
*ra.tion    for    expedi- 
tiozu     against      the 
^axthians   and    Ger- 
'nSiiis   to  secure   the 
''•ontiers,  the  daggers 
*^f  men  whom  he  had 
Bt>aied    struck    him 

-A  group  of  irrecon- 

*^*lable  nobles  plotted 

*■**  take  hia  life,  —  led 

"y    the  envious    Ca»- 

■"  **«   and    the    weak 

^Ithusiast       Brutus, 

*'liom     Caesar     had 

"^aped  with  favors. 

T'hey     accomplished 

'■Heir   crime    in    the      M*bco.  BBuxns.-AbUBt  nowlo  th»Cplio- 

„  line  HoMDin. 

oenatehouse,   on  the 

•^d«B  of  March  (March  15),  44  b.c.    Crowding  around  him,  and 

'owning  upon  him  as  if  to  ask  a  favor,  the  assassins  suddenly 
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drew  their  daggers.  According  to  an  old  story  Caesar  at  first, 
calling  for  help,  stood  on  his  defense  and  wounded  Cassius;  but 
when  he  saw  the  loved  and  trusted  Brutus  in  the  snarling  pack, 
he  cried  out  sadly,  "  Thou,  too,  Brutus ! "  and  drawing  his  toga 
about  him  with  calm  dignity,  he  resisted  no  longer,  but  sank  at 
the  foot  of  Porapey's  statue,  bleeding  from  three  and  twenty  stabs. 

562.  Caesar's  Character.  —  Caesar  has  been  called  the  one 
original  genius  in  Roman  history.  His  gracious  courtesy  and 
unrivaled  charm  won  all  hearts,  so  that  it  is  said  his  enemies 
dreaded  personal  interviews,  lest  they  be  drawn  to  his  side. 
Toward  his  friends  he  never  wearied  in  forbearance  and  love. 
In  the  civil  war  young  Curio,  a  dashing  but  reckless  lieutenant, 
lost  two  legions  and  undid  much  good  work  —  to  Caesar's  great 
peril.  Curio  refused  to  survive  his  blunder,  and  found  death  on 
the  field  ;  and  Caesar,  with  no  word  of  reproach,  refers  to  the 
disaster  only  to  excuse  it  kindly  by  reference  to  Curio's  youth 
and  to  "  his  faith  in  his  good  fortune  from  his  former  success." 

No  man  ever  excelled  Caesar  in  quick  perception  of  means, 
fertility  of  resource,  dash  in  execution,  or  tireless  activity. 
His  opponent  Cicero  said  of  him :  "  He  had  genius,  under- 
standing, memory,  taste,  reflection,  industry,  exactness." 
Numerous  anecdotes  are  told  of  the  many  activities  he  could 
carry  on  at  one  time,  and  of  his  dictating  six  or  more  letters  to 
as  many  scribes  at  once.  Says  a  modern  critic,  "  He  was  great 
as  a  captain,  statesman,  lawgiver,  jurist,  orator,  poet,  historian, 
grammarian,  mathematician,  architect." 

No  doubt,  "  Caesar  was  ambitious."  He  was  not  a  philan- 
thropic enthusiast  merely,  but  a  broad-minded,  intellectual 
genius,  with  a  strong  man's  delight  in  ruling  well.  He  saw 
(•learly  what  was  to  do,  and  knew  perfectly  his  own  supreme 
abili  ty  to  do  it.  Caesar  and  Alexander  are  the  two  great  captains 
whose  conquests  have  done  most  for  civilization.  Both  were 
snatched  away  from  their  work  by  untimely  death.  But  Caesar, 
master  in  war  as  he  was,  always  preferred  statesmanship,  and 
was  free  from  Alexander's  boyish  liking  for  mere  fighting. 

The  seven  campaigns  in  the  five  years  after  Caesar  crossed 
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the  Rubicon  left  less  than  eighteen  months  for  reorganization. 

Even  this  short  time  was  in  broken  intervals,  between  wars, 

while,  too,  the  whole  routine  of  ordinary  government  had  to  be 

taken  care  of.     The  new  work  remained  incomplete ;  and  it  is 

not  always  possible  to  tell  just  what  Caesar  planned  to  do.     But 

that  which  was  actually  accomplished  dazzles  the  imagination. 

Caesar^s  genius,  too,  marked  out  the  lines,  along  which,  on  the 

lyhole,  his  successors,  less  grandly,  had  to  move. 

The  murder  was  as  imbecile  as  it  was  wicked.     It  struck  the 

-wise  monarch,  but  not  the  monarchy,  and  left  Caesar's  work  to 

Idb  completed  by  smaller  men  after  a  new  period  of  anarchy. 

There  is  no  better  way  to  leave  "  the  foremost  man  of  all  this 

"world,"  than  to  use  the  words  of  Mommsen :     "  Thus  he  worked 

^uid  created  as  never  any  mortal  before  or  after  him ;  and  as  a 

"^worker  and  creator  he  still,  after  two  thousand  years,  lives  in 

l^Iie  memory  of  the  nations  — the  first  and  the  unique  Impera- 

Caesar ! "  ^ 


For    Further  Reading.  —  Specially    suggested:    Davis'    Becutings, 
',  No8.  50-64  (7  pages)  ;  and,  on  Caesar's  constructive  work,  Warde- 

l^'owler's  Caesar,  326-369,  or  How  and  Leigh,  639-661. 

Additional :   Davis'  A   Friend  of  Caesar  (fiction)  ;   Plutarch's  Lives 

(**Cae8ar,"  ** Pompeius,"  ** Cicero")  ;  Wanle-Fowler's  Caesar. 

FROM  JULIUS  TO   OCTAVIUS,   44-31    B.C. 

563.  Flight  of  the  Assassins.  —  Caesar's  assassination  led  to 
fourteen  years  more  of  dreary  civil  war,  before  the  Empire  was 
finally  established  on  a  firm  foundation.  The  murderers  had 
t^oped  to  be  greeted  as  liberators.  For  the  moment  they  were 
tl^«  masters  of  the  city  ;  but,  to  their  dismay,  all  classes  (even 
^hke  senatorial  order)  shrank  from  them.  In  a  few  days  they 
^c>nnc[  themselves  in  extreme  peril.  At  Caesar's  funeral  his 
l^^utenant  and  friend,  Marcus  Antonius  ("Mark  Antony")  was 
F^^imitted  to  deliver  the  usual  oration  over  the  dead  body.  His 
^"■^ful  and  fiery  words  roused  the  populace  to  fury  against  the 

1  Mommsen's  fine  summary,  V,  441-442,  and,  for  Caesar's  character,  the 
008  passage,  pp.  305-314,  should  be  read,  if  in  the  school  library. 
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assassins.*  The  mob  rose ;  all  Italy  was  hostile ;  and  the  con- 
spirators fled  to  the  Eastern  proviQces,  where  Caesar  had  given 
goTernorships  to  some  of  them,  and  where  the  fame  of  Pompey 
was  still  a  strength  to  the  aristocrata. 

561.  In  the  West,  control  fell  to  two  men,  Antontua  and 
Octaviua  Caesar.  Antonius,  the  orator  of  Caesar's  funeral,  was 
a  dissolute,  resolute,  dar- 
ing soldier.  Octarius  was 
a  grand-nephew  and 
adopted  son  of  Julius 
Caesar.  He  was  an  un- 
known sickly  youth  of 
eighteen,  and  at  first  he 
owed  his  importance 
wholly  to  his  connection 
with  the  great  dictator. 
Each  party  despised,  or 
thought  to  use,  "the 
boy  " ;  but  he  soon  proved 
himself  the  shrewdest  and 
strongest  statesman  of  the 
empire. 

At  first  these  two  lead- 
ers were  rivals,  each  pos- 
ing as  the  heir  and  suc- 
cessor of  Caesar.  By  the  shrewd  policy  of  Octavius,  however, 
they  united  their  forces,  and,  to  secure  the  West  thoroughly, 
they  took  into  partnership  Lepidus,  governor  of  Gaul  and  Spain. 
565.  Second  Triumvirate.  —  The  three  men  got  themselves 
appointed    triunivim'   by    the    Senate    (43    B.C.).     They    were 

>  Davlu'  Seuilingx,  II,  No.  93,  gives  Aiiplao's  nccouDt  of  this  ipeK^h.  Tlw 
Sludeul  mny  compare  It  with  Sbaks]>ere's  TersloD  In  hlsdmna, /uliul  Caetar, 

'Ttae  lerm  triumvirate  Is  official  in  this  use,  while  the  aa-cmlXtid  ftrM  tiiam- 
virate  (5  (HO)  was  an  unofflpial  leaeiie,  or  ring,  of  puhlle  men.  The  trinm- 
vfrate  of  43  b,<',  was  a  triple  diotfitiirHhip;  Just  ki  the  uiclent  dMeniTlnM 
(§  3(i4)  was  a  dit^Iatumhip  of  [en  men. 
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g'iven  unlimited  power  for  five  years  to  reorganize  the  state; 
arxd  this  dictatorship  they  afterward  extended  at  will. 

The  union  was  cemented  with  blood.  To  their  shame,  the 
triumvirs  abandoned  the  merciful  policy  of  Caesar.  Their 
A  i*st  deed  was  to  get  rid  of  their  personal  foes  in  Italy  by  a 
liorrible*  proscription.  Each  marked  off  on  the  fatal  list  those 
^'v^  1:^086  deaths  he  demanded,  and  each  surrendered  an  uncle,  a 
l>i*ot;her,  or  a  trusting  friend  to  the  others'  hate.  It  was  at  this 
tlrxke  that  Cicero  perished,  abandoned  by  his  friend  Octavius  to 
tl^^  hatred  of  Antonius.  More  than  three  thousand  victims  — 
a-lX  men  of  high  position — were  slain,  and  opposition  in  Italy 
crushed. 

Philippi.  —  Meantime  Brutus  and  Cassius  had  been 
r^-llying  the  old  Pompeiian  forces  in  the  East.  Their  army 
^^^latained  troops  from  Parthia,  Armenia,  Media,  Pontus,  and 
^  J^race.  Octavius  and  Antonius  marched  against  them.  Again 
tlx^  East  and  West  met  in  conflict,  and  again  the  West  won  — 
a^t;  I^hilippi  in  Macedonia  (42  b.c).  The  "  Republicans  "  never 
*X>peared  again  in  arms. 

S67.  Actium.  —  Then  Octavius  and  Antonius  set  aside  Lepi- 
^^^s  and  divided  the  Roman  world  between  themselves.  Soon 
6^-c;h  was  plotting  for  the  other's  share.  The  East  had  fallen 
^^  Antonius.  In  Egypt  he  became  infatuated  with  Cleopatra 
^^>.tiil  he  lost  care  even  for  his  military  fame  and  sank  into 
s^Tisual  indolence,  with  only  fitful  gleams  of  his  old  energy. 

Octavius  was  preparing  to  take  advantage  of  this  condition, 
^^en  a  pretext  was  made  ready  to  his  hand.  Antonius  be- 
stowed rich  provinces  upon  Cleopatra,  and,  it  was  rumored,  he 
Pl  sinned  to  supplant  Rome  by  Alexandria  as  chief  capital, 
^iie  West  turned  to  Octavius  as  its  champion.  In  31,  the 
^"V^als  met  in  the  naval  battle  of  Actium  off  the  coast  of  Greece. 
■*- ^is  was  the  third  of  the  decisive  battles  in  the  establishment 
^^  the  Empire :  and,  like  Pharsalus  and  Philippi,  it  also  was 
^  ^etory  for  the  West.^ 


1  Special  report :  death  of  AntoniuH  and  of  Cleopatra. 


general  amnesty,  and  thereafter  welcomed  to  favor  ani 

ofiiee  the  followers  of  his  old  enemies;  and,  by  prud 

,,  ,,  t  J  generous  measures,  he  soon  brought  back  prosperity  ' 

i^  distracted  Italy.     In  27,  he  laid  down  his  office  of  t 

(which  had  l)ecome  a  sole  dictatorship),  and  declared 
public  restored.  The  act  really  showed  that  he  was  \ 
master  and  that  the  Empire  tras  mifebj  established. 

569.  Under  Republican  Forms.  —  To  be  sure,  Octari 
self  wrote  {Monamentnm,^  xxxiv)  :  "  After  that  time  I  \ 
all  otliers  in  dignitt/,  but  of  power  I  held  no  more  thf 
who  were  my  colleagues  in  any  magistracy.'*  And 
Republican  forms  were  respected  scrupulously.  The 
deliberated ;  the  Assembly  met  to  elect  consuls  and  ti 
officers  of  the  old  constitution.  But,  even  in  form,  the 
at  once  gave  back  to  Octavius  his  most  important  ai 
in  various  ways,'  and,  in  reality,  supreme  power  laj 
hands  as  Imperator,^  —  master  of  the  legions.  Thi 
Octavius  kept,  and  the  Senate  now  added  to  it  the  n> 
Atujuittns,  which  had  l>efore  l>een  used  only  of  the  gt 
is  by  this  name  that  he  is  thenceforth  known  in  histor 

1  These  ^ates  were  always  open  when  the  RomanB  were  engaged  k 
In  all  Roman  history,  they  liad  been  closed  only  twice  before.  —  i 
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Augustus,  however,  carefully  refused  the  forma  and  pomp 
of  monarchy,  and  exercised  his  real  control  of  the  government 


t^tirougb  disguised  channels,  instead  of  ruling  openly  as  Julius 
had  done.  He  lived  more  simply  than  many  a  noble,  and 
^■alked  the  streets  like  any  citiiien,  charming  all  by  his- frank 
^H>urtesy.     He  preferred  to  all   his  other  titles  the  name  of 
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honor,  Prineeia  ("  I'rince "),  which  was  popularly  conferred 
upon  him  and  whit.h  sif^ified  "the  first  citizen"  of  the 
Republic. 

570.  Character  of  Augnatus. — In  his  early  caroer  Augostua 
had  proven  himself  able,  adroit,  unscrupulous,  oold-blooded. 
He  had  shrunk  from  no  cruelty,  and  had  been  moved  by  no 
passion.  But  absolute  power,  which  drives  small  men  to 
frenzy,  warmed  this  cold,  unlovely  schemer  into  something 
akin  to  greatness.'  He  became  an  impartial  and  faithful  ruler, 
and  took  up  the  work  of  the  great  Julius,  though  with  a  more 
cautious  spirit  The  remaining  forty  years  of  his  life  he  gave 
to  unremitting  toil  in  strengthening  the  Empire  and  in  improv- 
ing the  condition  of  the  people  throughout  the  Roman  world. 


571.   The  Augustan  Age.  —  Augustus  extended  the  bound- 

arie.s  nf  the  cniiiire,  (•sppi-i.illy  on  the  north,  to  secure  safer 

1  ICe.'kJ  Capes.  Kurbj  Emi-irt.  ti-«,  if  acCMlibla. 
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frontiers  (§  605).  But  his  chief  work  lay  in  internal  organi- 
zation. He  organized  the  administration  of  the  capital.  A 
police  department,  a  fire  department,  and  a  department  for  the 
distribution  of  grain,  each  under  its  proper  head,  were  created, 
SkJid  the  work  of  founding  colonies  outside  Italy  vas  renewed 
on  a  large  scale.  In  like  manner,  the  needs  of  Italy  and  the 
provinces  received  careful  attention.  Throughout  the  empire, 
p«ace  reigned.  Order  was  everywhere  established.  Industry 
x-evived  and  throve.  Marshes  were  drained.  Roads  were  built 
.A.  postal  system  was  organized.  A  great  census  of  the  whole 
empire  was  carried  out.  The  number  of  citizens  was  increased 
\>y  about  one  fifth,  and  many  important  public  works  were 
ocirried  through. 

Above  all,  out  of  the  long  century  of  anarchy,  Augustus  reared 
a  new  structure  of  imperial  government  (§§  692-599),  build- 
ing so  firmly  that  even  his  death  did  not  shake  his  work.     For 
tliree  centuries  (until  the  time  of  Diocletian,  §  662)  his  suc- 
cessors for  the  most  part  followed  his  general  policy.     He  was 
also  a  generous  and  ardent  patron  of  literature  and  art,*  and  the 
many  famous  writers  of  his  reign  (§  626)  gave  splendor  to  his 
memory.     In  the  history  of  Latin  literature,  the  Augustan  Age 
18  synonymous  with  '<  golden  age."     The  chief  cities  of  the 
empire  were  adorned  with  noble  buildings,  —  temples,  theaters, 
porticoes,  baths.      Augustus  tells  us  in  a  famous  inscription 
that  in  one  year  he  himself  began  the  rebuilding  of  eighty-two 
temples,  and  of  Rome  he  said,  ^'I  have  found  it  brick   and 
left  it  marble." 

The  details  of  much  of  his  work  will  appear  more  fully  in 
chapter  zxxviii. 

672.  The  Worship  of  the  Dead  Augustus.  —  At  the  death  of 
J^ugustus,  the  Senate  decreed  him  divine  honors.  Temples 
^were  erected  in  his  honor,  and  he  was  worshiped  as  a  god. 


^  In  this  patronage  Augustus  was  imitated  by  many  great  nobles  and  espe- 
^3i«l]y  by  his  minister  Maecenas ^  whose  fame  in  this  respect  outshines  even 
"^hat  of  his  master.    Maecenas  was  the  particular  friend  and  patron  of  VirgU 
^nd  Horace. 
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Impious  as  such  worship  seems  to  us,  it  was  natural  to  the  Bo- 
mans.  It  was  connected  with  the  idea  of  ancestor  worship 
in  each  family,  and  with  the  general  worship  of  ancient  heroes, 
and  was  a  way  of  recognizing  the  emperor  as  "  the  father  of  all 
his  people."  The  practice  was  adopted  for  the  successors  of 
Augustus,  and  this  worship  of  dead  emperors  soon  became  the 
most  general  and  widespread  religious  rite  in  the  Roman 
world,  as  well  as  a  mighty  honil  of  union.' 

573.    The  Birth  of  Christ.  —  lu  couuectioii  with  the  b^nninjir 
of  tile  worship  of  dead  <tiDperors,  it  is  interesting  to  remember 


Uhubcm  ok  tiik  Nativitv  at  Bkthlkhrm  — on  ttie  Kite  of  the  atabia  wheie 

the  most  important  event  of  that  splendid  ^e.  When  the 
reign  of  Augustus  was  a  little  more  than  half  gone,  there  was 
bom  in  a  manger  in  an  obscure  hamlet  of  a  distant  comer  of 
the  Roman  woild,  the  child  Jesus,  whose  religion,  after  some 
centuries,  Was  to  replace  all  religious  faiths  of  the  pagan  world. 

FifR  Further  Rratiemo.  — On  the  work  of  AugUBtua:  —  apeciallp  aug- 
geslfd ;  Diivis'  Iitiidiiiy»,  U,  N'o.  6<t  {a,  six-page  aeries  of  eztracU  from  Au- 
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gustus*  inscription  known  as  the  Manumentum  Ancyranum)^  and  No.  59 ; 
Pelham's  Outlines,  308-406,  or  (better)  Capes'  Early  Empire,  eh.  1. 

Atlditional:  Pelham's  account  of  the  Triomvirate  {OuUinee,  867-807)  ; 
firth's  Auiiu8t%u, 


REVIEW  EXERCISES 

1.  Catchword  review,  40-27  b.c. 

2.  Review  the  growth  of  Roman  citizenship  from  early  times  (see 

index) . 

8.  Review  the  theme  sentences  at  the  heads  of  chapters  in  Roman  his- 
tory up  to  this  point,  and  note  how  they  apply. 

4.   Fact  drills. 

a.  List  of  important  battles  in  Roman  history,  to  this  point,  with 

results  of  each. 

b.  List  of  Rome's  wars  after  800  b.c. 

c  Dates,    Continued  drill  on  the  list  given  on  p.  206.    Fill  out  the 
following  table,  and  group  other  dates  around  these:  — 

610  (?)  B.C.     **  Expulsion  "  of  the  kings. 
Sack  of  Rome  by  the  Gauls. 


890 

367 

266 

218 

146 

138 

40 

81 

(Cf.  222  B.C.  in  Greek  History.) 


CHAPTER   XXXVII 

THB  EKPIRS  OF  THE  FIB8T  TWO  CENTITBIES,  11  B.C.-IM  A—    ^■ 
AUGUSTUS   TO  AUKELIUS 

(TA*  Stonj  of  the  Emperors') 

611.  TrMtnwDt  of  tkii  Period. —With  Uie  Age  of  Anputna  t_J>* 
hiatoiy  of  the  Empire  ceues  to  be  centered  in  the  dtf  of  Bomo.    l^^B^ 

is  it  centered  Breo  Id  the  emperors.    Knch  depend*,  of  coime,  upon  t ^ 

ruler ;  but  the  great  movementa  go  on  in  «  good  deal  the  Hme  in^^T< 
no  nutter  who  alts  upon  the  throne.  Onr  study  will  not  conceni  it*^^*" 
with  comt  scandal.  For  the  next  three  centuries  onr  interest  Ilea  sot  *> 
much  in  a  narrafnw  of  an j  kind  as  in  a  t^ncal  smrey  of  the  Institnti^^  "* 
of  the  Empire,  upon  wlileb.  In  luge  meaanre,  modem  society  re«ta. 

Snch  a  topical  study  Is  giren  in  the  nurt  chapter.  Bnt,  alnce  It  '* 
convenient  to  refer  to  the  reigns  as  dates,  tA(f  chapter  glTM  a  br^^n 
summary  of  the  emperors.  ThU  chapter  Is  for  rtadiag  and  t^tmet,  ^  -"** 
for  cartful  ttudu  at  this  stage.  In  rtvltw,  qftir  studying  th«  topi^  ''^ 
treatment.  Important  nameH  and  dates  In  this  ch«ptei  may  be  Bwnunls^^^ 

THE  JULIAN  CAESARS 
575.  Augustus,  31  B.C.-14  AD.  —  The  work  of  Augustus  W—  *" 
beeti  discussed,  but  a  brief  summary  is  added  here.  Augusts-  ^"^ 
fixed  the  imperial  oc:^'^' 
stitution,  etlabiiakC':^ 
degpotitm  under  Bep^^-^ 
lican  JbrrM.  He  jix:^^ 
the  boundaries  of  t?-*« 
empire  (meetiDg  wa™ 
a  check  from  the  G-^"- 

A  Gold  O.n  of  Avm-STVB.  '»«»«  '"^  *•>«  d»fe«*     ''^ 

the    Teutober^   JbrW? 

§  605).      He  restored  order,  promoted  prosperity,  carried  oot 


/ 
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^^ensua  of  the  empire,  extended  Banian  citizenahip,  constructed 
EUij  vast  public  works.  His  age  was  the  "  golden  age  '*  of 
M:in  literature.  He  '^  found  Borne  brick  and  left  it  marble.'' 
Uring  his  reign,  Christ  was  bom.  To  the  end  Augustus  kept 
ixf ectly  his  chosen  part  of  an  uncrowned  "  first  citizen."  No 
^ubt  it  was  with  gentle  irony  at  this  pretense,  that  he  said  to 
^e  friends  about  his  death-bed  —  like  an  actor  in  the  epilogue 
0  a  Roman  drama — '<If  you  think  I  have  played  well  my 
tart  on  the  stage  of  life,  applaud." 

576.  Tiberius,  24-37  a.d.  — Augustus  was  succeeded  by  his 
tepson  TiberiuSy  whom  he  had  adopted  as  his  heir.  Tiberius 
rsa  stem,  morose,  suspicious ;  but  he  was  also  an  able,  con- 
sientious  ruler.  The  nobles  of  the  capital  conspired  against 
im,  and  were  punished  cruelly.  The  populace  of  Rome,  too, 
ated  him  because  he  restricted  the  distribution  of  grain  and 
)fu8ed  to  amuse  them  with  gladiatorial  sports.  To  keep  the 
kpital  in  order,  Tiberius  brought  the  praetorians  (§  569,  note) 
.to  the  city.  He  also  made  the  law  of  treason  (majestas) 
>ply  to  words  against  the  emperor,  as  well  as  to  acts  of 
olence;  and  he  encouraged  a  system  of  paid  spies.  Such 
retches  sometimes  invented  plots,  when  there  were  none, 
»  as  to  share  in  the  confiscation  of  the  property  of  the  man 
Ley  accused.  So  the  people  of  Rome  with  some  reason 
oked  upon  Tiberius  as  a  gloomy  tyrant.  But  in  the  prov- 
4:es  he  was  proverbial  for  fairness,  kindness,  and  good  govern- 
ent.  **  A  good  shepherd  shears  his  sheep ;  he  does  not  flay 
lem/'  was  one  of  his  sayings.  On  one  occasion,  after  a  great 
krthquake  in  Asia  Minor,  he  rebuilt  twelve  cities  which  had 
)en  destroyed  there.  In  this  reign  occurred  tJie  crucifixion 
"^  Christ. 

The  great  authority  for  this  period  is  the  Rom&n  historian  Taeitus. 
at  Tacitus  is  affected  by  the  prejudice  of  the  Roman  nobles,  and  he 
iints  Tiberius  in  colors  much  too  dark.  (Munro^s  Source  Book,  140- 
iO,  gives  extracts.)  The  worst  cruelties  of  Tiberius*  reign  were  due, 
10,  to  his  misplaced  trust  in  Sejanus,  his  minister  and  commander  of 
M  praetorians.    For  a  time  this  infamous  miscreant  virtually  ruled  the 


serious  illnesB,  he  became  a  capricious  madtnaa,  with 
of  ferocious  humor.     "  Would  that  the  Bomans  had 
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arena  himself  as  a  gladiator,  to  win  the  applause  of  the  people 
'^hom  he  hated.  After  four  years,  he  was  slain  by  officers  of 
tia   ^ard, — ^the   only  way  to  rid  the   world  of  an   insane 


578.  CUndlna,  4i-^.  —  Caligula  had  named  no  successor, 
for  a  moment  the  Senate  hoped  to  restore  the  old  Bepublic ; 
tut  the  praetorians  (devoted  to  the  great  Julian  line)  set  up  as 
«mperor  Claiidius,  the  uncle  of  Caligula.  Claudius  had  been 
a  timid,  gentle,  awkward,  well-meaning  scholar  and  an  author 
%>f  several  tiresome  books.  He  ruled,  in  a  large  measure, 
t;hrough  two  of  his  freedmen,  who  committed  many  crimes 
and  heaped  up  huge  fortunes  for  themselves,  but  who  were 
capable  administrators.  Claudius  himself  gave  his  time 
faithfully  to  the  hard  work  of  governing,  with  fairly  good 
x-esults.  His  reign  is  famous  for  a  great  extensmt  of  cUizm- 
^hip  to  provincials  and  for  legislation  to  protect  slaves  against 
csruel  masters.'  The  Roman  conquest  of  KoiUhern  Britain  took 
I>laoe  in  this  reign  {§  606).' 

079.  Ksro  (54-68),  Claudius'  stepson,  became  emperor  as 
^  likeable  boy  of  sixteen.    He  had  been  trained  by  the  philoso- 
fkher   Seneca  (S  037),  and  for  two 
'thirds  of  his  reign  he  was  ruled  by 
tjiis  great  thinker  and  by  other  wise 
xninlsters.    The  young  emperor  cared 
Xittle  for  affairs  of  government,  but 
'woB  fond  of  art,  and   ridiculously 
'Vain  of  his  skill  in  music  and  poetry. 
After  some  years  his  fears,  together 
'with  a  total  lack  of  principle,  led 
him  to  crime  and  tyranny.     He  poi- 
soned his  half-brother,  and  had  his 
ambitious     mother     murdered. 
Wealthy  nobles  were  put  to  death 
in  numbers,  and  their  property  confiscated,  Seneca  himself  be- 


Bbohze  Coin  of  Nbku — (a 
commemorste  the  closing  n( 
the  dooFs  ol  the  Teuipls  ot 
JftDDS  (cr.  $568). 


"  Munro,  Source  Book,  187. 


'  Special  report. 
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ing  among  the  victims.    Like  Caligula,  Nam  entered  the  liata  i 

as  a  gladiator,  and  he  sought  popular  applause  also  for  his  j 

music  and  dancing. 

During  this  reign,  half  of  Borne  was  laid  in  aahea  by   the  C 

"Great  Fire.'"    For  six  days  and  nights  the  flames  raged  M 

uncliecked,    surging    in  x: 

billows  over  the  slopes  ^ 

and  through  the  valleys  ^ 

of  the  Seven  Hills.     By  ^e 

some,  Nero  was  beUeved  ^ 

to  have  ordered  the  de-  — « 

structioD,  in  order  that  ^^ 

he  might  rebuild  in  more  ^*' 

magniiicent  fashion.   On  -" 

bett«r  authority  he  was  "^^ 

reported  to  have  enjoyed  f^ 

the  speotacle  from  the  ^' 

roof  of  his  palace,  with  ** 

music  and  dancing,  sing-  ""S 

ing  meanwhile  a  poem  ** 

he  had  composed  on  the  ^ 
"  Burning  of  Troy." 

AoRTppiNA  —  mother  o[  Nero.                          _,                        i     i  «.     .  .J 

The  new  sect  of  Cons-  ^ 

tians  also  were  accused  of  starting  the  fire,  out  of  their  sup-  "^ 

posed  "  hatred  for  the  huinan  race."     To  many,  some  color  "* 

was  given  to  the  ;ici;usatiou  by  the  talk  of  the  Christians  kbout  '' 

an  ap])roaGhiiig  destruction  of  the  world.     To  turn  attention  ' 

from  himself,  Nein  took  up  the  cliarge,  and  carried  out  thejlrit  * 
perseciUion  of  the  (JliriMinn.t  (%  634),  one  of  the  most  cruel  in  all 

liistory.     Victims,  tarred  with  jiltch,  were  burned  as  torohes  in  ' 
the  imi)erial  gardens,  to  light  the  indecent  revelry  of  the  oonrt 
at  night ;  anil  others,  clothed  in  the  skins  of  animals,  were  torn 
by  dogs  fiir  the  amuspiiient  of  the  mob.     The  perseention,  how- 
ever, was  coitfineii  to  the  cupitnl,  and  was  not  religioiu  in  p 

1  Davis-  Seudinat,  II,  No.  «S. 
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Nero  sank  deeper  and  deeper  in  vice  and  crime.  Except  for 
the  disi^raoe,  his  capricious  tyranny  did  not  reach  far  beyond 
the  city  of  Borne ;  but  finally  the  legions  in  the  provinces 
xevolted.  The  tyrant  was  deserted  by  all,  and  the  Senate  con- 
demned him  to  death.  To  avoid  capture  he  stabbed  himself, 
exclaiming,  "What  a  pity  for  such  an  artist  to  die!" 

THE   FLAVIAN   CAESARS 

S80.  The  year  69  was  one  of  wild  confusion.  The  legions  in 
Sjj^n  had  proclaimed  their  general  Oaiba  emperor.  Galbawas 
EOon  thrust  from  the  throne  by  Otho,  supported  by  the  praeto- 
Tians.  Otho,  in  turn,  was  overthrown  by  VitelUtiS,  at  the  head 
<jf  the  army  of  the  Rhine.  Then  the  legions  in  Syria  pro- 
claimed their  general,  HauiMa  Vettpeutiunus  {Vespasian).  Prom 
liis  name  Flavins,  he  and  his  two  sons  are  known  as  the 
JTavian  emperors. 

381.  Vespaalan  (70-79)  was  the  grandson  of  a  Sabine  laborer. 
He  was  a  rude  soldier,  —  stumpy  in  build,  blunt  in  manner, 


Th«  C0LI8KUM  {Flavian  Amphilhtaieri  To-dav  (§  622). 
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homely  in  tastes,  but  honest,  industrious,  experienced,  and 
broad-minded.  He  had  distinguished  himself  in  Britain  and 
in  Asia,  and  he  knew  the  needs  of  the  empire.  He  quickly 
made  himself  master,  and  brought  to  an  end  the  disorder  into 
which  Nero's  misrule  bad  plunged  the  state.  His  reign  was 
economical  and  thrifty,  and  was  notable  as  an  era  of  great 
public  works  and  munificent  buildings  (§  622).  He  loved 
simple  manners  and  homely  virtues,  and  hated  shams.  So,  at 
the  end,  as  he  felt  the  hand  of  death  upon  him,  he  s^d,  with 
grim  irony,  "  I  thiuk  I  am  becoming  a  god,"  —  in  allusion  to 
the  fact  that  dea<i  etuperora  were  worBhii)ed  as  divinities. 

582.  The  siege  and  destruction  of  Jemulem  was  the  most 
striking  event  in  Vespasian's  reign.  The  kingdom  of  the 
Jewf,  which  the  heroic  MacMiabeea  established  (§  467),  had  been 
made  a  tributary  state  by  Pompey,  during  hia  Eastern  wars, 


in  the  year  63  n.c.     From  40  n.c.  to  4  a.i>,  the  tributary  ruler 
was  Herod  the  Great,  who  was  bitterly  hated  by  the  people. 
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-A^ter  his  death,  Judea  became  a  Roman  province,  but  the  Jews 
^were  restless  under  foreign  rule.     The  question  pressed  upon 
Jesus  — whether  it  were  "  lawful"  to  pay  tribute  to  Caesar  — 
^^aa   a  matter  of  constant  agitation ;  and  in  the  year  66,  in 
^^^ero's  time,  a  national  uprising  drove  out  the  Roman  officers. 
Nero  sent  his  general  Vespasian  with  three  legions  to  put 
<iown  this  revolt.     Vespasian  reduced  the  many  hill  fortresses 
of  the  country  in  the  next  two  years,  and  was  about  to  lay 
siege  to  Jerusalem,  when  the  disorders  of  the  year  69,  and  the 
straggle  for  the  Empire,  called  him  to  Italy.     In  the  year  70 
-A.-i>.,  his  oldest  80iiyTitu8y  besieged  and  destroyed  the  city.     He 
liad  made  many  liberal  offers  of  terms  for  surrender  to  the 
starving  citizens ;  but  the  desperate  Jews  made  a  frenzied  re- 
sistance, and  when  the  walls  were  finally  stormed,  many  of 
them  slew  their  women  and  children  and  died  in  the  flames. 
The  miserable  remnant  for  the  most  part  were  sold  into  slav- 
ery, and  they  have  remained  a  dispersed  peculiar  people  to  this 
^ay. 

583.  Titus  (79-81 )  had  been  associated  in  the  government 
with  his  father.  His  kindness  and  indulgence  toward  all 
classes  made  him  the  most  popular  of  all  the  emperors.  Once 
at  supper,  not  able  to  remeui- 


'^ 


ber  that  he  had  made  any  one 
happy  during  the  day,  he  ex- 
claimed, "  I  have  lost  a  day  !  " 
The  most  famous  event  of 
his  two  years'  reign  was  the 
destruction  of  Pompeii  and 
Herculaneum.  The  volcano 
Vesuvius  was  believed  extinct, 
and  its  slopes  were  covered 
with  villas  and  vineyards. 
With  little  warning  it  belched 
forth  in  terrible  eruption, 
burying  two  cities  and  many 
villages  in  ashes  and  volcanic  mud.     In  the  eighteenth  century, 


utcoli       ^^ 


Vicinity  of  thk  Bay  of  Naplbm. 
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by  the  chaDce  digging  of  a  well,  the  site  of  Pompeii,  the  la^^^BSt 
of  the  two  cities,  was  rediscovered.     In  recent  years  it  has  b 
excavated ;  and  to-day  a  visitor  can  walk  through  the  streets 
an  ancient  city,  viewing  perfectly  perserved  houses,   sho~ 
temples,  baths,  theaters,  ornaments,  and  utensils  of  the  men 
eighteen  hundred  years  ago,  just  as  they  chanced  to  i 
when  the  volcanic  ashes  and  lava  flood  came  upoa  them.' 

584.   Domitlan  (81-96),  younger  brother  of  Titus,  was  a  stro^^g, 

stern  ruler.     His  general  Agricf)ta  completed  the  oongvesl         of 

Britain  to  the  highlands  of  CaJedo^Enia 

(Scotland).    The  southern  part  of  fc=Jie 

island  was  now  to  enjoy  a  long  pea.-^3e. 

Koman  roads  were  built ;  camps  gr"^' 

into  rich  cities ;  merchants  tbron^'^ 

to  them  i  the  country  was  dotted  V  il* 

beautiful    villas.     Britain   became    ' 

Roman  province  with  Roman  civili  »»' 

tion.    To  protect  the  southern  ^-i*" 

Coin  OK  DoMiTiAN  — struck      tricts  against  the  Inroads  of  the  ■-^°* 

to  commemorHte   tlie     conquered  highlanders,  Agricola  bi'*- 

cojnpleiio«    ,.(  the    C.ii-     ^  j;^^  ^j  fortresses  from  the  Forth-      ^ 

the  Clyde. 
At  home,  Dnmitian  reiliicM  the  pojuer  of  the  Senate,  disregifc— ^^^ 
ing  the  threadbare  pretense  of  a  joint  rule  by   Senate  »— ^" 
Princeps.     He  took  the  office  of  Censor  for  life,  and  so  co*- 
legally  make  and  unmake  senators  at  will.     This  power  ^ 
retained  by  his  suceeasora,  even  when  it  was  not  uaod;  ' 
Domitian's  reign  therefore  marks  an  important  change  tow 
the  outward  _/bM«  of  monarchy. 

These  facts  led  the  Roman  nobles  to  conspire  against  b^*-*"- 
He  put  down  their  plots  with  cruelty,  earning  from  their  b^  ™' 
patliizers  the  name  of  tyrant.  Finally  he  was  assassinated  "7 
members  of  his  househuid.  In  this  reign  took  place  the  tteC^^ 
pereeciUion  of  the  Clirintmns. 


1  Seviral  illiisi rations  of  ancient  life,  as  revealed  by  WCAVktloiu  At  Ponp*"' 
have  bi-cii  given  Iti  precedluj;  pugea. 


/ 
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THE   ANTONINE   CAESARS 

585.  Venra  (96-98).  —  The  Senate  chose  the  next  ruler  from 
s  own  number ;  and  that  emperor  with  his  four  successors  gov- 
ned  in  harmony  with  it.  These  princes  are  known  as  the  Jive 
tDd  emperors.  The  first  of  the  five  was  Nerva,  an  aged  sena- 
r*  of  Spanish  descejity  who  died  after  a  kindly  rule  of  sixteen 
onths. 

fi86.  Trajan  (98-117  a.d.)  was  the  adopted  son  of  Nerva. 
a  was  a  Spaniard  by  birth  and  a  great  general.  Once  more 
^  boundaries  of  the  empire  were  advanced,  though  with 
vibtf  ul  wisdom  (§  606).  Trajan  conquered  Dacwi,  a  vast  dis- 
C5t  north  of  the  Danube,  and  then  attacked  the  Parthians  in 
fcia.  That  power  was  humbled,  and  new  provinces  were  added 
'/o/id  the  Euphrates,  These  victories  mark  the  greatest  extent 
Jthe  Roman  empire. 

'Xrajan's  reign  was  the  most  famous  in  Roman  history  for  the 
'^r^truction  of  roads  and  other  tisefid  public  works  throughout  the 
"rivinces.  Despite  his  wars,  his  rule  was  humane  as  well  as 
St.  By  loans  from  the  treasury,  he  encouraged  the  cities  of 
^y  to  care  for  and  educate  many  thousands  of  poor  children,^ 
xd  slaves  were  protected  by  strict  laws  against  cruelty.  A 
ight  persecution  of  Christians  took  place  under  this  emperor. 

587.  Hadrian,  a  Spanish  kinsman  of  Trajan,  succeeded  him 
117-138  A.D.).  He  was  a  wise  and  prudent  man,  and  his  rule 
ras  one  of  general  reorganization.  He  reformed  the  army  and 
trengthened  its  discipline,  and  at  the  same  time  he  looked  to 
lie  fortification  of  the  exposed  frontiers.  His  most  famous 
'ork  of  this  kind  was  the  wall  (Hadrian's  Wall)  in  Britain, 
•om  the  Sol  way  to  the  Tyne,  to  replace  the  less  satisfactory 
all  of  Agricola,  farther  to  the  north.  Wisely  and  coura- 
^usly,  he  abandoned  most  of  Trajan's  conquests  in  Asia  (dis- 
)garding  the  sneers  and  murmurs  of  nobles  and  populace),  and 
ithdrew  the  frontier  there  to  the  old  line  of  the  Euphrates. 


^  Capes'  Antonines^  19-21,  gives  the  details. 
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Madrian  sjicnt  most  of  his  tivRitty  years'  rule  in  ins|>ectiDg 
the  provinces.  Now  he  is  in  Britain,  now  in  Dacia ;  ^ain  in 
Gaul,  or  in  Africa.  Syria  and  Egypt  were  both  visited.  He 
spent  several  months  in  Asia  .Minor,  and  in  Macedonia ;  and 
twice  he  visited  AtJiens,  his  favorite  city,  which  he  adorned  with 
splendid  buildings.  Indeed,  everywhere  memorials  of  his  stay 
sprang  up  in  wsi'ful  public  works,  —  aqueducts,  baths,  schools. 


basilicas  (S62.'{),  hiEhways,  temples.  Hadrian  organized  the 
civil  service  of  the  empii-c,  —  the  whole  body  of  officers  who 
carried  on  the  iidiiiinistration.  Every  emperor,  necessarily, 
had  been  siii'rounded  ])y  iiiisislauts  and  advisers ;  and  sometimes 
thi'se  had  liecu  vicicm.s  ;idveiituror.s  or  greedy  freedmen.  The 
iiolile.s  had  felt  it  Iwueath  their  dignity  to  take  regular  office 
a.s  secreliiry  >•>  u  "  I'rince]is."  Rut  Hadrian  brought  nobles 
and  •■  knis-'lils  "  ( ^  1X0)  int.u  hucU  |inb]ii;  service,  and  built  up 
a  bodv  I'f  Iraiiird  |iulilic  stTv^nts,  who  thereafter  continued 
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from  reign  to  reign,  with  definite  customs  aud  ideals  of  gov- 
ernment. In  particular,  Hadrian  brought  together  the  heads 
of  important  administrative  divisions  into  a  true  Privy  Council, 
to  advise  and  inform  the  Emperor. 

Among  the  Emperor's  varied  accomplishments  was  the  ability 
to  write  graceful  verse.    The  lines  lie  addressed  to  bis  soul, 
as  he  felt  death  approach,  are  true  poetry :  — 
"  Soul  of  mine,  pretty  one,  Hitting  one. 

Guest  and  purtiiur  of  my  clay, 

Whitlier  wilt  lliou  hie  away. 

Pallid  one,  rigid  one,  nailed  one, — 

Never  to  play  again,  never  to  play  ?" 


SS8.  Antoninus  Piue,  138-161  a.d„  who  had  been  adopted  by 
Hadrian,  was  his  successor.  His  reign  was  singularly  peaceful 
<tnd  uneventful,  and  might  well  have  given  rise  to  the  saying, 
"Happy  the  people  whose  annals  are  meager."  Antoninus 
himself  was  a  pure  and  gentle  spirit.     The  chief  feature  of 
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his  mle  was  legislation  to  preiKiU  crueity  to  tlavea  and  tc 
ntfferhuj. 

Ou  the  evening  of  his  death,  when  asked  by  the  off 
the  guard  for  the  watchword  for  tlie  night,  he  gave  tb( 
EquaHimitu,  which  might  have  served  as  the  motto 
life.     His  a<loiited  son  wrote  of  him :  "  He  was  ever  p 
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£kEK<^  temperate.  .  .  .  He  looked  to  his  duty,  and  not  to  the 
«>I>iaion  of  men.  .  .  .  There  waa  in  his  life  nothing  harsh, 
nothing  excessive,  nothing  overdone."  (Davis'  Seadittgs,  II, 
^^^o,  69,  gives  two  pages  of  this  noble  tribute.) 

S89.  Hvcns  Aurelius  ADtoninus  (161-180),  nephew  and 
^•iopted  son  of  Antoninus  Pius,  was  the  next  emperor.  He  was 
±^  _^:»Aiioaopher  and  atudenl.  He  belonged  to  the  Stoic  school 
CS  317),  but  in  him  that  stem  philosophy,  without  losing  its 
'«>f fcy  tone,  was  softened  by  a  gracious  gentleness.  His  Thoughts 
CS  ^28)  is  one  of  the  world's  noblest  books,  deeply  religious,  and 
'^lo^Kr  to  the  spirit  of  Christ  than  any  other  writing  of  the 
E*^>-^an  world. 

'-iJ'he  tastes  of  Marcus  Aurelius  made  him  wish  to  continue 
•-^^     lals  father's  footsteps,  but  he  had  fallen  upon  harsher  times. 
^K^^^^  barbarians  renewed  their  attacks  upon  the  Danube,  the 
■^^l»-ine,  and  the  Euphrates.     The  Emperor  and  his  lieutenants 
■^^^■fc  them  back,  but  at  the  cost  of  almost  incessant  war;  and 
*'**^     gentle  philosopher  lived  and  wrote  and  died  in  camp,  on 
*'-**^  :frontiers.    Agreat  Asiatic  plagup,  too,  swept  over  the  empire. 
■^^Ot  only  did  it  cause  terrible  loss  of  life:  it  also  demoralized 
^^~**^i.vty.     The  populace  thought  the  disease  a  visitation  from 
'*^^^«s»ded  gods,  and,  in  many  parts  of  the  empire,  they  were 
*  *'^»-»:aticallj  excited  against  the  unpopular  sect  of  Christians  who 
'^^tised  to  worship  the  gods  of  Rome.     Thus  the  reign  of  the 
*-**«ily  Aurelius  waa  marked  by 
•^*mel  persecution. 
^Wrywritee:  "  To  come  to  tlie  aid 
'^     tie  weak,  to  mitigate  the  lot  of 
^■V-efl,  to  facilitate  maruinisaion,  to 
^***tect  wards,  were  ihe  objeoW  of 
°*»*qai as  of  hto  predecessor."    Says 
*Wvale,  "  The  blameless  career  of 
utQ^^  lUnatrloos  princes  lias  funiiabed 
**^  teat  excuse  for  Caesarisni  in  all 

590.    Commodus.  ilk^.giAD,-  coMMoi,i.s.-From«colD  of 

Toe  "five  good  emperors"  end  with  192  a.d. 
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his  rule  was  legislation  to  prevent  cruelty  to  ^ave»  and  to 
t^fferiw,. 

Ou  the  evening  of  his  death,  when  asked  by  the  offi 
the  guard  for  tlie  watchword  for  the  night,  he  gave  the 
Equanimity,  which  might  have  served  as  the  motto  ■ 
life.     His  adopted  son  wrote  of  him :  "  He  was  ever  pi 
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aja«i  temperate.  ...  He  looked  to  hia  duty,  and  not  to  the 
«>I>iaiion  of  men.  .  .  .  There  was  in  his  life  nothing  harsh, 
nothing  excessive,  nothing  overdone."  {Davis'  Retidings,  II, 
^^^  o_  69,  gives  two  pages  of  this  noble  tribute.) 

^&89.  Harcua  Aurelius  Antoniiius  (161-180),  nephew  and 
^<3.opted  son  of  Antoninus  Pius,  was  the  next  emperor.  He  was 
SM.  _^»Mloaopher  and  student.  He  belonged  to  the  Stoic  school 
CS  ^17),  but  in  him  that  stem  philosophy,  without  losing  its 
l<^^ty  tone,  was  softened  by  a  gracious  gentleness.  Hia  Thoughts 
C  S  G28)  is  one  of  the  world's  noblest  books,  deeply  religious,  and 
KsXo^Kr  to  the  spirit  of  Christ  than  any  other  writing  of  the 
E>^^an  world. 

"SThe  tastes  of  Marcus  Aureli us  made  him  wish  to  continue 
•-■^  lais  father's  footsteps,  but  he  had  fallen  upon  harsher  times. 
'*^l*^  barbarians  renewed  their  attacks  ujion  the  Danube,  the 
^^l»ine,  and  the  Euphrates.  The  Emperor  and  his  lieutenants 
"^•^^■t  them  back,  but  at  the  cost  of  almost  incessant  war;  and 
*''*^  gentle  philosopher  lived  and  wrote  and  died  in  camp,  on 
'-■^^  frontiers.  A  great  Asiatic  plague,  too,  swept  over  the  empire. 
-^^*^>t  only  did  it  cause  terrible  loss  of  life :  it  also  demoralized 
****ii.«ty.  The  populace  thought  the  disease  a  visitation  from 
**^f^aided  gods,  and,  in  many  parts  of  the  empire,  they  were 
^^^'•^itically  excited  against  the  unpopular  sect  of  Christiana  who 
^^^Viaed  to  worship  the  gods  of  Rome.     Thus  the  reign  of  the 

"■^l^ly  Aurelius  was  marked  by 
*    *^*Tiel  persecution. 

^&lirywrit«r  "  To  eowe  to  the  aid 

*      tie  weah.  to  mitigate  the  lot  of 

"^*'*'^«,  to  facilitate  manumission,  to 

^**>*;«ct  warda,  were  the  objecta  ot 

"•^iXJoaaa  ot  hispredectsaor,"     Says 

**«»iTale,   "The  blameless  career  ot 

^^•e  IllaatriouB  princes  has  fiirnisheii 

^^^  Iteat  excuse  for  Caesarlsm  in  all 

L  Mtwagei." 

590.    Commodos,  tSo-igi  AD.  — 
Th«iifl\fe  good  emperors "  enj  with 
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his  rale  was  legislation  to  prevent  cruelti/  to  alavea  and  U 
sufferitig. 

Ou  the  evening  of  his  death,  when  asked  by  the  off 
tlie  guard  for  the  watchword  for  the  night,  he  gave  th( 
Eqttanimitg,  which  might  have  served  as  the  motto 
life.     His  a<topted  son  wrote  of  him :  "  He  was  ever  p 


^ 
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a,rx^  temperate.  ...  He  looked  to  his  duty,  and  not  to  the 
*>I>ijiion  of  men.  .  .  .  There  was  in  his  life  nothing  harsh, 
lofching  ezcessire,  nothing  overdone."  (Davis'  Readings,  II, 
^^o.  69,  gives  two  pages  ot  this  noble  tribute.) 

■SM9.  HarcuB  AurelluB  AntoninuB  (161-180),  nephew  and 
sa.<3.<:»pted  son  of  Antoninus  Piua,  was  the  next  emperor.  He  was 
^  _^:>hilogopker  and  student.  He  belonged  to  the  Stoic  school 
CS  -317),  but  in  hiin  that  stern  philosophy,  without  losing  its 
1 «»  ^"fcy  tone,  was  softened  by  a  gracious  gentleness.  His  Thoughts 
CS  G28)  is  one  of  the  world's  noblest  boots,  deeply  religious,  and 
CKl«=»^Kr  to  the  spirit  of  Christ  than  any  other  writing  of  the 
E>^»-^ran  world. 

''-■-'he  tastes  of  Marcus  Aurelius  made  him  wish  to  continue 
^**    Ills  father's  footsteps,  but  he  liad  fallen  upon  liarsher  times. 
*-'l»^  barbarians  renewed  their  attacks  upon  the  Danube,  the 
■^**l^i.ne,  and  the  Euphrates,     The  Emperor  atid  his  lieutenants 
'-*^^'t;  them  back,  but  at  the  cost  of  almost  incessant  war ;  and 
*'**^     gentle  philosopher  lived  ami  wrote  and  died  in  camp,  on 
'•-"^  :frontiers.    A  great  Asiatic  plague,  too,  swept  over  the  empire. 
■^^**t  only  did  it  cause  terrible  loss  of  life:  it  also  demoralized 
**-**3i«tT.     The  populace  thought  the  disease  a  visitation  from 
**-^^^»ided  gods,  and,  in  many  parts  of    the  empire,  they  were 
**^*i*»tioally  excited  against  the  unpopular  sect  of  Christians  who 
^^"^^ased  to  worship  the  gods  of  Rome.     Thus  the  reign  of  the 
^"■»*31y  Aurelius  was  marked  by 
•^*Tiel  persecution, 
^bury  writes:  "  To  come  lo  llie  aiil 
***     tie  weak,  to  mitigate  ilie  lot  of 
^^*'*e»,  to  facilitate  manumission,  to 
^*^t«ct  wards,  were  Uie  objects  ot 
*'**cns»a  of  hispredeci'HSiir,"     Says 
"^^nrrie,   "The  blameleBS  career  ot 
^'swe  illoBtrions  princes  has  f  uriii.shcd 
*ha  belt  eicnse  tor  Caeaarism  in  all 
**twigei." 

5M.    CommodiM.  ,8<^.9,AD.-  Co-Mt,DiTs._Froma«>inof 

"W  "  Sn  good  emperors  "  end  with  1U2  a.d. 
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Ills  rule  was  legislation  to  prevent  cruelty  to  slaves  and  to 
suffering. 

Ou  the  evening  of  his  death,  when  asked  by  the  ofB 
tlie  guard  for  the  watchword  for  the  night,  he  gave  the 
Equaiiimitj/,  which  might  have  served  as  the  motto  < 
life.     His  adapted  son  wrote  of  him :  "  He  was  ever  pi 
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a.i:K«i  temperate.  ...  He  looked  to  his  duty,  and  not  to  the 
o£>'LiiioD  of  men.  .  .  .  There  was  in  his  life  nothing  harsh, 
ixofching  excessive,  nothing  overdone."  (Davis'  Readings,  II, 
^t^o.  69,  gives  two  pages  of  this  noble  tribute.) 

^589.  Marcus  Aureliua  Antonlnua  (161-180),  nephew  and 
^<3~C3ptfld  son  of  Antoninus  Pius,  was  the  next  emperor.  He  was 
^  ^^:»hiloaopher  and  student.  He  belonged  to  the  Stoic  school 
C  S  -317),  but  in  him  that  stern  pliilosopliy,  without  losing  its 
l«»ftytone,  was  softened  by  a  gradous  gentleness.  His  Thoughts 
C  S  ^328)  is  one  of  the  world's  noblest  books,  deeply  religious,  and 
cslcA^wr  to  the  spirit  of  Christ  than  any  other  writing  of  the 
P*^i-^^an  world. 

'-H_1ie  tastes  of  Marcus  Aurelius  made  him  wish  to  continue 
*->=*-  l^is  father's  footsteps,  but  he  had  fallen  upon  harsher  times. 
'*-'"^^^  barbarians  renewed  their  attacks  upon  the  Danube,  the 
■^^ifcine,  and  the  Euphrates.  The  Kiuperor  auil  his  lieutenants 
'*^*^*  them  back,  but  at  the  cost  of  almost  incessant  war ;  and 
••*^^  gentle  philosopher  lived  and  wrote  and  died  in  camp,  on 
*-**^  frontiers.  A  great  Asiatic  plague,  too,  swept  over  the  empire. 
^^  <^"t  only  did  it  cause  terrible  loss  of  life :  it  also  demoralized 
**^*<si«ty.  The  populace  thought  the  disease  a  visitation  fi-om 
**^^^aded  gods,  and,  in  many  parts  of  the  empire,  they  were 
■^"^•■^itically  excited  against  the  unpopular  sect  of  Christians  who 
'"^^Maed  to  worship  the  gods  of  Rome.  Thus  the  reign  of  the 
**^**«31y  Aurelius  was  marked  by 
*   *i*mel  persecution. 

^^^uywrlteB:  "To  come  to  the  aiil 
'  'tfce  weak,  to  miligat*  the  lot  uf 
***■*■«,  to  facilitate  maimniisflion,  to 
^T**ti«Ct  wards,  were  ilie  objects  nf 
?'**<HW u  of  his predeccwKir. "  Says 
«t«*-l-«je,  "The  blamelpss  ciireer  of 
^™**«  UhlrtrioilB  princes  hasfiimislied 
^    >>e«t  excuse  tor  Caesarisui  in  all 

^80.    Commodna,  iSo-iga  AD. — 
"*  "Ave  good  emperors"  end  with 
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Marcus  Aurelius.  Ilia  son,  CommoduSf  was  an  infamous  wretch  who 
repeated  the  crimes  and  follies  of  the  worst  of  his  predecessors.  He  was 
finally  murdered  by  his  officers. 

591.  Summary  31  B.C.-zga  A.D.— This  first  long  period  of  aa4 
years  was  an  age  of  settled  goyemment  and  regular  succession,  except 
for  two  or  three  slight  disturbances  and  for  the  disorders  of  the  one  ter- 
rible year  69,  at  the  close  of  Nero's  reign.  That  brief  anarchy  subdiyides 
the  period  into  nearly  equal  parts.  The  fiye  Julian  emperors  (Romans 
and  related  to  the  great  Julius)  coyered  just  a  century.  After  the  three 
Flayians  (Italians)  came  the  six  Antonines,^  who  also  coyered  nearly  a 
hundred  years.  They  were  provinciah.  The  majority  of  the  fourteen 
rulers  were  good  men.  Nearly  all  were  good  rulers.  The  few  tyrants 
had  short  reigns,  and  their  cruelties  did  not  much  affect  the  empire  out- 
side the  capital  city. 


1  This  name  (from  Antoninus  Pius)  is  ttometimes  applied  tu  this  entire  gnrnp, 
frum  Nerva  to  Cummudus. 


CHAPTER  XXXVIII 

THE  SMPISS  OF  THS  FIRST  TWO  CENTURIES 

(A  Topical  Treatment  *) 

THK    IMPERIAL   GOVKIiNMENT 

Seldom  has  the  ynvprumptU  of  »o  larfjf  a  part  of  the  world  been  carried 
^mfor  so  long  a  time  xoith  such  good  order.  —  Mommsen. 

592.  The  "  Principate."  —  We  have  noted  how  Augustus 
c^loaked  the  new  Monarchy  in  okl  Republican  forms.  In  all 
Ills  words  and  outward  fonns,  he  conciliated  Republican  feel- 
ings far  more  than  Julius  Caesar  had  done.  Hie  Senate  ex- 
ercised much  real  ])ower.  It  was  no  longer  a  close  oligarchy. 
It  had  become  a  chosen  body  of  distinguished  men,  selected 
l)y  the  emperors  from  all  parts  of  the  realm ;  and  it  gave 
powerful  expression  to  the  feelings  and  needs  of  the  empire. 
On  the  whole,  this  contiinied  to  be  true  for  three  centuries. 
Most  of  the  better  emperors  treated,  the  Senate  with  respect, 
and  welcomed  its  help  in  carrying  on  the  government. 

Some  writers  call  the  government  from  Augustus  to  Diocletian  by  the 
name  Dyarehy,  to  signify  a  *"  joint  ruW'*  of  emperor  and  Senate.  In 
reality,  however,  a  strong  emperor  was  an  absolute  monarch  whenever  he 
cared  to  assert  his  authority.  Indeed,  constitutionally,  he  could  change 
the  membership  of  the  Senate  at  will  (§  684).  Another  term  for  the 
fUsguised  despotism  of  these  centuries  is  the  Principate^  from  the  title 
Princeps  (§  569). 


1  The  plan  of  this  chapter  involves  some  repetition  of  chapter  xxxvli.  It  is 
convenient,  also,  to  carry  some  of  the  topics  on  throu|3:h  the  following  third 
century  a.d.,  though  that  century  is  not  treated  as  a  whole  until  chapter 
xzxix. 
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593.   Power  of  the  £mperor8.^ — Kveu  uuder  Augustus,  th< 
duties  of  the  consuls  and  other  officers  of  the  early  Republii 
constitution  were  confined  more  and  more  to  the  city  of  Rom< 
For  the  government  of  the  Empire,  there  grew  u^)  an  imperii 
machinery,  centralized  in  one  7nan. 

This  macliinery  was  partly  old  in  origin,  and  partly 
Following  the  example  of  Julius  Caesar  (§  557),  each 
concentrated  in  his  oicn  jmrsnn  a  number  of  the  most 
offices  of  the  later  Republic, — poioers  which  had  originally  hi 
intended'  to  clieck  one  another.     Each  emperor  held  the  tribi 
nician  power  and  the  jtroconsnlar  power  throughout  all  tht^ 
provinces  for  life,  and  so  w^as  leader  of  the  city  and  inaMer  f^-z: 
the  Ipfjiomt.     Usually  he  became  Pontifex  MaximnSj  the  h( 
of  the  state  religion.     With  the  ])owor  of  censor^   he  coul 
apiminl  and  doyrade  senators^  and  so  could  at  any  time  mj 
himself  absolute  mjister  of  the  Senate,  or,  as  PrincepSj  he  coul 
lead  the  debates  in  the  Senate,  and  virtually  control  its  decre< 
wliich  luul  become  the  chief  means  of  lawmaking.     He  a 
pointed  the  j^overnors  of  the  provinces'  and  the  generals  • 
the  legions,  the  city  prefect,  the  head  of  the  city  police,  ai^-^"  ^ 
the  prefect  of  the  ])raetorians ;  and,  at  will,  he  called  together  ^^^^ 
his  chief  officers  and  friends  to  advise  and  assist  in  carryii*^^^  ^^ 
on  the  government.     Each  successor  of  Augustus  was  "■— -^-^«^  * 


Imperator  (Jaesnr  Aufjuatus.     (The  imperial   title  Oaeaar  sun*" 
vives  in  Kaiser,  and  perhaps  in  Tsar.) 

594.   The  establishment  of  the  Empire  was  a  grtdoal  . 
It  is  dated  souietinies  from  the  year  27  B.C.,  when  Octaviu:-*'*^ 
received  the  title  of  Augustus ;  sometimes  from  31  B.C.,  whecff. 
he  became  solo  dictator;  sometimes  from  49  B.C.,  when  0 
crossed  the  Rubicon  to  l)econie  master  of  Rome. 

Hut  the  process  was  not  complete,  even  with  Augostus.    T 


^ 


h 


m 


1  Thcrt^  is  ;in  a<liiiir:i1)Ie  di.sc-ussioii,  unhappily  long,  in  Pelham, 3BB-440, 
a  sliorter  oiw  in  Ciiprs'  Karbj  J'^nipin',  11-18.  . 

'^  The  Senat<!  appnint«»«l  tlie  govcniors  for  sunic  of  the  older  provliices;  bat^  ^Z^t 
even  for  these,  the  «*aruiitlate  fav(»red  by  the  Princeps  was  pnotically  sure  o9  ^-^ 
appointment. 
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practical  master  was  not  yet  the  acknowledged  moiiarcb.  An- 
other step  was  taken  when,  on  Augustus'  death,  all  the  world 
quietly  recognized  that  he  must  have  a  successor.  To  be  sure, 
^^  Si^ntiag  titles  and  authority  to  Tiberius,  the  Senate  made  . 
*io  reference  to  the  term  of  his  office ;  and  Tiberius  pretended 
*''*a.t  he  would  lay  it  down  as  soon  as  the  state  no  longer 
leered  Mm.  No  one  took  these  words  seriously,  however; 
^'^d.  soon  it  became  the  practice  for  the  Senate  to  confer  all  the 
*to  penal  powers  upon  each  new  "imperator"  for  life.  The 
*t*'J>ointment  of  the  emperor  by  the  praetorians,  and  then  by 

**-^  legions,  was  another  step  toward  making  plain  the  char- 
^"'^'tier  of  the  new  military  despotism.  Pomitian's  assumption 
.  ^    a  life-censorship  (§  584),  and  Hadrians  creation  of  a  stand- 

*^  S  Privy  Council,  were  other  steps.  The  most  significant  step 
'^'^    all  was  yet  to  come  —  with  Diocletian  (§§  C62  ff.). 

495.  The  uncertainty  about  the  succession  was  the  weakest 
^^^int  in  the  imperial  constitution.  Unlike  Caesar,  Augustus 
'^i^S  not  venture  to  make  any  of  the  imperial  titles  hereditary. 


Kl-JH  uf   CULISKUM   TO-U. 
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in  theory,  just  as  the  early  Republican  magistrates  nominated  ^E>-:d 
their  successors,  so  each  emperor  nominated  the  ablest  man  in  ^flix-^ 
his  dominions  to  the  Senate  for  his  successor.  But  this  prin — m-w  t 
ciple  was  confused  from  the  first  by  family  claims,  and  late: 
by  the  whims  of  the  legions.  The  monarchy  was  neithe 
elective  nor  hereditary,  but  in  time  it  came  to  combine  thi 
evils  of  both  systems.  The  best  results  were  secured  when  airr 
emperor,  during  his  lifetime,  associated  a  younger  man  in  som^ 
of  the  imperial  offices,  and  had  him  formally  appointed  by  tb» 
Senate  as  tlie  successor.  Even  then,  the  praetorian  guards  inr  x:  4 
Rome  had  to  be  conciliated  by  presents  from  each  new  ruler  rM-^^e; 
and,  after  these  two  centuries,  the  throne  became,  for  a  huir  ^  m^wu] 
dred  years,  the  s])ort  of  military  adventurers  (§§  639-646). 

MT^NICIPAL   TtOVERNMENT 

596.  At  Rome,  the  Assembly  ceased  to  be  a  lawmaking  bod^  W^^^<^y 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Empire.  During  the  forty  years  cz^  ^^ 
Augustus,  it  continued  to  go  through  the  form  of  electin.tf:^^^-*^8 
consuls  and  other  officers,  and  Augustus  canvassed  in  perse  ^^^^-^^^ 
for  Hs  votes  for  himself  and  for  his  nominees.  But  Tiberiud-^' -■^^ 
transferred  all  such  elections  to  the  Senate,  and  the  Roma:  ,^3s.-*a" 
Assembly  faded  away.  Kven  the  local  government  of  thx^ —^^ 
capital  (like  that  of  Alexandria  and  some  of  the  other  /ar^ea-^^^^ 
cities)  was  placed  wholly  in  the  hands  of  officers  appointed  h^J^^  ^ 
the  emperor  or  bv  the  Senate. 

597.  Municipal   institutions,    for  local   self-government,  dii>  ^  ^^^ 
survive,  however,  in  the  thousands  of  smaller  cities  through^^'S 
out  the  empire.     Long  after  the  Roman  Assembly  had  passeo'^'  * . 
awav,  popular  assemblies  in  the  cities  of  Gaul  and  of  Dacif^-^ — '. 
continued  to  elect  each    year  their  consuls  fa  sort  of  twir:^  -*- 
mayors),  aediles,  to  oversee  the  police  and  the  public  works^.^^        ' 
and  quaestors,  to  care  for  tlie  city  finances.    Election  placardSc^^      ^ 
painted  on  the  walls  of  the  houses  in  Pompeii  (§  583)  8how^^^"^_ 
that  the  contests  for  office  were  very  real  and  quite  modem  L 
method. 
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Some  1500  political  posters  were  painted  on  the  walls  of  PompeiPs 
otreets.  Probably  these  all  concerned  one  recent  election;  for  when  their 
purpose  was  served,  the  space  would  be  whitewashed  over,  and  used  for 
xew  notices.  These  notices  are  painted  in  red  letters  from  two  to  ten 
inches  high,  on  a  white  background.  Each  man,  apparently,  could  use  his 
own  wall  to  recommend  his  favorite  candidates ;  but  hired  and  zealous 
** bill-posters"  blazoned  their  placards  even  upon  private  buildings  and 
iipon  funeral  monuments.  A  baker  is  nominated  for  quaestor  (city  treas- 
urer) on  the  ground  that  he  sells  ^*  good  bread  ^* ;  and  nearby  a  leading  aris- 
tocrat is  supported  as  one  of  whom  it  is  known  that  *^  he  will  guard  the 
treasury.  ^*  I'rade  gilds  make  some  of  these  nominations,  and  even  women 
take  part  in  them, — though  of  course  not  in  the  voting.  One  **  wide- 
open  *'  candidate  for  **  police  commissioner  *^  is  attacked  by  an  ironical 
"wag  in  several  posters  —  as  in  one  that  reads,  *'A11  the  late-drinkers  ask 
your  support  for  Valia  for  the  Aedileship.*  '' 

In  each  town  of  this  sort,  tiie  ex-magistrates  made  up  a  town  council 
(senate) ,  which  voted  local  taxes,  expended  them  for  town  purposes,  and 
looked  after  town  matters  in  general.  The  council's  ordinances  were 
submitted,  in  some  towns,  to  an  Assembly  of  citizens  for  ratification. 

598.  Tendency  to  centralize  Local  Government.  —  In  the 
«arly  Empire  the  spirit  of  local  self-government  was  intense. 
<]rradually,  however,  the  interference  of  provincial  governors 
sapped  this  hopeful  political  independence.  The  many  vari- 
eties and  irregularities  of  the  local  institutions  in  the  different 
cities  of  a  province  caused  vexatious  delays,  no  doubt,  to  the 
central  goverment.  Strong  rulers  were  sometimes  disposed  to 
Bweep  away  the  local  institutions,  in  order  to  make  the  admin- 
istration more  uniform  and  to  secure  quicker  results. 

Finally,  it  came  about  that  minute  details  were  referred  to 
the  governor,  and  sometimes  by  him  to  the  emperor,  for  deci- 
sion. Oftentimes,  the  better  intentioned  the  ruler,  the  stronger 
tihis  evil  tendency.  Pliny  (§  628)  was  a  worthy  servant  of  a 
sioble  emperor;  but  we  find  Pliny  writing  to  ask  Trajan 
"whether  he  shall  allow  the  citizens  of  a  town  in  his  province 
of  Bithynia  to  repair  their  public  baths,  as  they  desire,  or 


1  Davis'  Readings,  II,  No.  W,  fpves  several  of  these  Pompeiian  posters,  with 
other  Pompeiian  inscriptions-  There  is  an  interesting  discussion  of  local  city 
government  under  the  Empire  in  Capes'  Early  Empire,  19:i-198. 
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whether  he  shall  require  them  to  build  new  ones,^  and  whethe^^-aniier 
he  shall  not  interfere  to  compel  a  wiser  use  of  public  monejr^^s^ys 
lying  idle  in  another  town,  and  to  simplify  varieties  of  loea^^^^ca 
politics  in  other  cities.^ 

Trajan,  wiser  than  his  minister,  gently  rebukes  Pliny 's  over  ^»  ^^^ei 
zeal  in  this  last  matter  and  will  have  no  wanton  meddlin.M=r^.in 
with  established  rights  and  customs.  But  later  rulers  wecm's^^er 
not  so  far-sighted,  and  local  life  did  decline  before  the  8pirrrxr-i"«iri 
of  centralization.  Still,  the  forms  of  this  municipal  life  nev^'^^^n^ej 
died  out.  The  Empire  passed  them  on  —  even  through  thrCi^thc 
dark  period  of  the  Middle  Ages  —  to  our  modern  world. 

599.  The  Provinces . —  Above  the  towns  there  was  no  locc^i?z^"«>cal 
«f //-government.  The  administration'  of  the  provinces  w^^^^^as 
regulated  along  the  lines  Julius  Caesar  had  marked  out,  niT""*"  ^md 
the  better  emperors  gave  earnest  study  to  provincial  need-^^^s. 
But  the  imperial  government,  however  paternal  and  kindly -T  Jly, 
was  despotic  and  absolute.  Provincial  Assemblies,  it  is  tru  m"^*'  *u^» 
were  called  togetlier  sometimes,  especially  in  Gaul,  but  ont-^^^*^^7 
to  give  the  emperor  information  or  advice.  These  Asseir"^  ^m- 
blies  were  made  up  of  delegates  from  the  various  towns  in  -^^  * 
province.  At  iirst  sight,  they  have  the  look  of  representt^i^'-***" 
tive  legislatures,  but  tliey  never  accjuired  any  real  politicc-^^^^  ^ 
power,  except  that  they  could  petition  the  emperor  against  -^^  * 
tyrannical  or  incapable  governor,  —  a  petition  always  sure  c^  * 
careful  considenition. 


IMPERIAL   DEFENSE 
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600.   The  Army.  —  The  standing  army  counted  thirty  legions 
The  auxiliaries  and  naval  forces  raised  the  total  of  troops, 
the  highest,  to  some  four  hundred  thousand.     They  were  s 
tioned  almost   wholly  on  the  three  exposed  frontiers, — th»-^^ 
Rhine,  the  Danube,  and  the  Euphrates.     The  inner  provincea^  — "  ' 

^  Rc'ad  the  cxiJ-llent  extracts  frmn  this  correspondence  in  Davis*  Reading^*'  ^"^ ' 
II,  No.  75. 

2  "  Arlmiui'itrMtion,"  in  this  coninion  use,  refers  to  the  machinery  by  whic!^  '"'  "^ 

the  will  of  the  govern iiient  is  carried  out. 


/ 
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as  a  rule,  needed  only  a  handful  of  soldiers  for  police  purposes. 
Twelve  hundred  sufBced  to  garrison  all  Gaul. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  civilized  Christian  nations  which 
now  fill  the  old  Koman  territory,  with  no  outside  barbarians  to 
dread,  keep  always  under  arms  twelve  times  the  forces  of  the 
Roman  emperors.  One  chief  cause  of  the  Empire,  it  will  be 
remembered,  had  been  the  need  for  better  protection  of  the 
frontiers.     This  need  the  Empire  met  nobly  and  economically. 

601.  Souiceo.  —  Roman  citizens  bad  long  ceased  to  regard 
military  service  as  a  tirst  duty.  The  army  had  liecome  a 
standing  body  of  disciplined  mercenaries,  with  intense  pride, 
however,  in  their  lighting  power,  in  their  privileges,  and  in 
the  Roman  name.  Even  in  the  Early  Empire,  the  recruits 
were  drawn  from  the  provinces  rather  than  from  Italy;  and 
more  and  more  the  armies  were  renewed  from  the  frontiers 
where  they  stood.     In  the  third  century  barbarian  mercenaries 


A  GftBMAH  BODYODARD.  —  A  detail  from  the  Colonin  of  MarcDS  AureliUB. 
viere  admitted  on  a  large  scale,  and  in  the  following  period  they 
vame  to  make  the  chief  strength  of  the  legions.  From  the  hun- 
P7  foes  surging  against  its  borders,  the  Empire  drew  the  guard- 
ians of  its  peace. 

602.  Industrial  and  Disciplinary  Uses. —  The  Roman  legions 
"were  not  withdrawn  wholly  from  productive  labor.  In  peace, 
tiiey  were  employed  upon  public  works.     "They  raised  the 
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marvelous  Roman  roads  through  hundreds  of  miles  of  swamp 
and  forest ;  they  spanned  great  rivers  with  magnificent  bridges ; 
they  built  dikes  to  bar  out  the  sea,  and  aqueducts  and  baths  to 
increase  the  well-being  of  frontier  cities."  The  steady  discipline 
of  the  legions  afforded  also  a  moral  and  physical  training,  for 
which  there  were  fewer  substitutes  then  than  now. 

The  legions  proved,  too,  a  noble  school  for  commanders. 
Merit  was  carefully  promoted,  and  military  incompetence  disap- 
peared. Great  generals  followed  one  another  in  endless  series, 
and  several  of  the  greatest  emperors  were  soldiers  who  had 
risen  from  the  ranks. 

603.  A  Social  Value. —  At  the  expiration  of  their  twenty 
years  with  the  eagles,^  the  veterans  become  full  Roman  citizens 
(no  matter  whence  they  had  been  recruited).  They  were  com- 
monly settled  in  colonies,  with  grants  of  land.  Here  they 
became  valuable  members  of  the  community,  and,  in  particular, 
they  helped  to  7)iix  the  many  races  of  the  Roman  world  into  one, 
Spanish  troops  were  stationed  in  Switzerland ;  Swiss,  in  Brit- 
ain; Panoniaiis,  in  Africa;  Illyrians,  in  Armenia.  They  set- 
tled and  married  in  these  new  homes.  Augustus  said  that  he 
had  spent  over  ten  million  dollars  in  purchasing  lands  for  mili- 
tary colonies  in  the  provinces;  and  this  process  continued, 
gonoration  after  generation. 

604.  The  Frontiers  as  Augustus  found  them. —  Julius  Caesar 
left  the  empire  bounded  by  Ucatural  barriers  on  three  sides  and 
on  part  of  the  fourth :  the  North  Sea  and  the  Rhine  to  the 
Tiorth west,  the  Atlantic  on  the  west,  the  African  and  Arabian 
deserts  on  the  south,  Arabia  and  the  upper  Euphrates  on  the 
east,  and  the  Black  Sea  to  the  northeast. 

The  Euphrates  limit  was  not  altogether  satisfactory.  It  sur- 
rendered to  Oriental  states  half  the  empire  of  Alexander,  and 
let  the  great  Parthian  kins^dom  border  dangerously  upon  the 
Roman  world.  Julius  seems  to  have  intended  a  sweeping 
change  on  this  side ;  but  ncme  of  his  successors,  until  Trajan, 

'  Tlio  Komaii  military  standards  —  with  the  form  of  eagles — are  commonly 
referred  to  in  thi.s  way. 
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usly  thought  of  one.     The  only  other  unsafe  line  was  on 
loi-th,  in  Europe,  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Black  Sea. 
&    The  Frontiers  as  Augastus  corrected  them.  —  Augustus 
d  to  make  this  northern  line  secure.     He  easily  annexed 
ands  south  of  the  lower  Danube  (modern  Bulgaria) ;  and, 

many  years  of  stubborn  warfare,  he  added  the  remaining 
tory  between  the  Danube  and  the  Alps.  The  four  great 
inceSy  formed  out  of  the  conquered  regions,  were  rapidly 
lized  and  Romanized;  and  the  line  of  the  Danube  was 
.J  secured. 

.  Germany,  Augustus  wished  to  move  the  frontier  from 
Rhine  to  the  Elbe.  The  line  of  the  Danube  and  Elbe  is 
b  shorter  than  that  of  the  Danube  and  Rhine,  though  it 
ds  more  territory  (see  map).  Moreover,  it  could  have  been 
3  easily  defended,  because  the  critical  opening  between  the 
5r  courses  of  these  rivers  is  filled  by  the  natural  wall  of 
mountains  of  modern  Bohemia  and  Moravia.  But  here 
long  success  of  Augustus  was  broken  by  his  one  failure, 
territory  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Ellje  was  subdued, 
true,  and  it  was  held  for  some  years.  But  in  the  year 
D.  the  Germans  rose  again  under  the  hero  Hermann. 
IS,  the  Roman  commander,  was  entrapped  in  the  Teiitobety 
sty  and  in  a  three-days'  battle  his  three  legions  were  utterly 
hilated  (Davis'  Readings,  II,  No.  62). 
16  Roman  dominion  was  at  once  swept  back  to  the  Rhine. 

was  the  first  i*etreat  Rome  ever  made  from  territory 
lad  once  occupied.  Roman  writers  recognized  the  serious 
re  of  the  reverse.  Said  one  of  them :  **  From  this  disaster 
ime  to  pass  that  that  empire  which  had  not  stayed  its 
sh  at  the  shore  of  ocean  did  halt  at  the  banks  of  the 
le." 

le  aged  Augustus  was  broken  by  the  blow,  and  for  days 
led  repeatedly,  **  0  Varus,  Varus  I  give  me  back  my 
►ns!"  At  his  death,  five  years  later,  \\v  Iwtpieathed  to 
successors  the  advice  to  be  content  with  the  boundaries 
ley  stood.     This  policy  was  adopted,  perhaps  too  readily. 


490 
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Tiberius  iliil  Heml  fxiieilitiiiiis  to  chastise  the  Germans,  a— 
Roman  armies  ii};iiii)  inarclieil  victuriously  to  the  Elbe, 
staudarda  of  the  hist  Ic^iions  were  recorered;  but  no  attenr.^^  npt 
was  made  to  rcstoru  the  h)St  Komaii  province,  and  the  RhE"  ^«ine 
became  the  aooepted  boundary. 

Still,  the  Hfiifiral  ri'sult  was  both  (.'tficieut  and  grand.  Ab<^  ^out 
the  uii'ilizi^il  world  w:is  drawn  a  broad  belt  of  stormy  wa"~  _ves 
and  desolate  .-iiinils,  and  at  its  weakov  (japs  —  on  the  Rhine, »~  ^^^ 
Danube,  the  KiiiOirales  —  stood  the  mighty,  sleepless  l^c^  o"* 
to  watch  aud  wanl. 

606.   The  Extreme  Limits.  —  Claudius  renewed   Cuesar's  **" 

tempt  to  coiKiner  ItrfMi.i  i^  r.7K).     If  the  work  had  been  c-^;^:^*'' 
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ooation  than  that  which  had  lured  Claudius  into  Britain, 
added  Dacia  north  of  the  lower  Danube,  and  Armenick,  Mesopo- 
tamia, and  AssyiHa,  in  Asia  (§  586). 

The  two  latter  provinces  were  at  once  abandoned  by  Tra- 
jan's successor  (§  587).  Dacia,  however,  even  more  than 
Britain,  became  Roman  in  speech,  culture,  and  largely  in 
hlood;  and  though  it  was  abandoned  after  only  a  hundred 
years,  in  the  weak  period  toward  the  close  of  the  third  century 
(§  646),  still  the  modern  Roumanians  claim  to  be  Roman  in 
race  as  well  as  in  name.  Britain  was  the  next  province  to  be 
given  up,  when  the  frontier  began  to  crumble  in  earnest  in 
fche  next  great  period  of  decay  (§  720).  It  had  been  Roman 
For  three  hundred  and  fifty  ye^.rs. 

807.  Frontier  Walls.  —  Since  the  attempt  had  failed  to  secure 
bhe  mountain  barrier  of  Bohemia  for  part  of  the  northern  fron- 
tier, Domitian  wisely  constructed  a  line  of  forts  and  castles, 
mth  occasional  long  stretches  of  earth  walls  between,  to  protect 
;he  open  frontier  of  336  miles  between  the  upper  Danube  and 
die  upper  Rhine.  Better  known,  however,  is  the  similar  work 
Duilt  shortly  after  in  Britain,  called  Hadrian's  Wall  (§  587). 
Its  purpose  was  to  help  shut  out  the  wild  Picts  of  the  north, 
[t  extended  from  the  Tyne  to  the  Solway,  and  considerable 
renudna  still  exist.  Under  Antoninus,  a  like  structure  was 
nude  farther  north,  just  at  the  foot  of  the  highlands,  from  the 
I/lyde  to  the  Forth,  along  the  line  of  Agricola's  earlier  rampart. 

Hadrian's  Wall  was  seventy  miles  long,  extending  almost  from  sea  to 
i«ft.  It  consisted  of  three  distinct  parts,  (1)  a  stone  wall  and  ditch,  on  the 
Mirtb ;  (2)  a  double  earthen  rampart  and  ditch,  about  one  hundred  and 
.'wentj  yards  to  the  south ;  and  (3)  between  wall  and  rampart  a  series 
nf  fourteen  fortified  camps  connected  by  a  road.  The  northern  wall  was 
kigfat  feet  broad  and  twenty  feet  high,  with  turreted  gates  at  mile  inter- 
nals, and  with  numerous  large  towers  for  guard-stations. 

LIFE   IN  THE   EMPIRE 

606.  Good  Government  even  by  Bad  Emperors.  —  The  first  two 
centuries  were  one  long  period  of  good  government  for  the 
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Komau  world.    A  few  of  the  Caesars  at  Rome  were  weak 
wicked,  but  their  follies  or  crimes  were  felt  only  by  the  nobl 
of  the  capital.     The  system  of  government  had  become  so  fixi 
that  the  world  moved  on  along  much  the  same  lines  whethe: 
philanthropic  Aurelius  or  a  mad  Caligula  sat  upon  the  thro 

*^  To  the  Itoman  city  the  Empire  was  political  death ;  to  the  province  ^^ces 
it  was  the  beginning  of  new  life.  ...  It  was  not  without  good  reason  tUK'  ^hat 
tlic  provincials  raised  their  altars  to  more  than  one  prince  for  whom  IV  the 
citizens  [of  Koino],  also  not  without  ^ood  reason,  sharpened  their  daggei ■.  h. "' 
—  Frekman,  Vhiff  Periods^  ^^S^. 

**  It  was  ill  no  mean  spirit  of  flattery  that  the  provincials  raised  stati^r^  -ues 
and  altars  to  rht*  KmiK»rors,  to  some  even  of  the  vilest  who  have  c       -srer 
ruled.  .  .  .     Tlie  people  knew  next  to  nothing  of  their  vices  andfollieSf  i^s^and 
th()ujj;ht  of  thorn  chiefly  as  the  symbol  of  the  ruling  Providence  whi  ch, 

throuplmut  the  civilized  world,  had  silenced  war  and  faction  and  secunmred 
the  blessinjjp  of  prosperity  and  peace,  before  unknown.'' — Capba,  Ka^^^Tly 

609.   Peace  and  Prosperity.  —  The  year  69  (§  580)  was  the  or-^^J 

m 

serious  break  in  the  quiet  of  the  first  two  centuries.  In  Brit^^**'* 
there  was  a  revolt,  under  the  queen  Boadicea,^  in  68  A.D. ;  b""^**** 
like  the  risiu)^  of  the  (Tcrmans  under  Hermann  (§  606),  tB^^'® 
was  really  a  Jhmtier  war.  A  rebellion  of  some  Gallic  trib^^**> 
under  their  gallant  chieftain  CivfUsy^  was  connected  withfc— -^® 
disorders  of  the  year  i\9.  The  rel>ellion  of  the  Jews  (S  6^^^) 
came  at  almost  the  same  time,  and,  to  the  empire  at  large,  ev^  ^ 
this  was  only  a  trivial  tlisturbance.  All  in  all,  an  area  as  lar*  '^ 
as  the  United  States,  with  a  population  about  the  same  as  ou  "» 
rested  for  more  than  two  hundred  years  in  the  **  good  Son^ — -"^ 
peace. ^' 

Xetrr,  before  or  since,  has  so  large  a  part  of  the  world  kno^^^^ 
SKch  tmhrftkon  rest  fnnn  the  horrors  and  ivaste  of  tear,     F^^^^ 
troo])s  were  seen  within  the  empire,  and  "  the  distant  clash        ^^ 
arms  u])on  the  Kuphrates  or  the  Danube  scarcely  disturbed  fc^  ^^ 
tranquillity  of  the  Mediterranean   lands."     The  reign  of  t-i^^ 
Antonines  has  been  ealled  the  "  golden  age  of  humanity.''    Gri^ 


Special  report. 
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boD  believed  that  a  man,  if  allowed  hia  choice,  would  prefer  to 
have  lived  then  rather  than  at  any  other  period.  And  says 
Mommsen :  — 

TtaeBrnpirefoetered  the  peaco  and  prosperity  of  llie  many  nations  un<i«d 
under  its  stray  longer  sod  more  completely  tban  any  other  leading  power 
haa  ever  Bucoceeded  In  doing.  ,  .  .  And  if  an  anffel  of  the  Lord  teere  to 
ttrlke  a  balance  whether  Ihr  domain  ruled  by  Severue  Antoninus'  tciut 
irocerneij  aith  the  greater  intelligence  niiij  greater  humrialty  at  that  (iuc 
ur  in  the  present  daji,  whether  eivilization  and  nnlional  prosperity  gen- 
erally have  since  that  Itme  advanced  or  retrograded,  it  U  very  doubtful 
lehether  the  decision  would  proae  infaeor  of  the  present." 

610.  Wealth  and  City  Growth.  —  Every  where  r*nle  stociiadf  d 
villains  changed  into  stately  marts  of  tra<le,  huts  into  palaces. 


hAqiibdcci  irsAK  NiHBN,  Fkance,  built  by  Aiitotiliius  Pius  to  supply  thet-ity 
with  water  (roiF  diHtant  mountain  spriugi:  preKtnt  conditioii  ol  the  lonx 
gray  structure,  where  it  crosses  a  deep  valley.  The  water  pipes  were  carried 
■erois  streams  and  vnlleysou  arches  like  these,  and  through  hills  by  tunnels. 
Some  of  these  Somaa  aqueducts  remained  in  use  till  very  recent  days- 

Cootpathsintopaved  Roman  roads.     Roman  irrigation  made  part 
of  the  African  desert  the  garden  of  the  world,  where,  from  drift- 

1  Ad  emperor  of  the  third  ceulur;,  after  decay  had  tel  in  (J  MS). 
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iiig  sands,  desolate  ruins  mock  tlie  traveler  of  today.*    T^® 
regular  synilK)l  of  Africa  in  art  was  a  stately  virgfin  with,  aris^* 
filled  with  sheaves  of  golden  grain.     In  Gaul,  Caesar  found.  ^^ 
real  towns;  but  in  the  third  century  that  province  had    "i^^ 
flourishing  cities,  with  baths,  temples,  amphitheaterSy  wc^^li^s 
of  art,  roads,  aqueducts,  and  schools  of  eloquence  and  rhetc^nc 
One  of  the  two  Spanish  provinces  had  174  towns,  each  wit^^  a 
charter  from  some  em])eror  defining  its  rights  of  self-gov^ero- 
ment.     Such  grants  were  common,  especially  in  the  Wesfc^m 
half  of  the  empire. 

Particular  attention  was  paid  in  cities  to  the  water  8np"g)ly. 
That  of  Rome  was  better  than  that  of  London  or  Paris  t<>c3af. 
The  cities  had  more  and  better  public  baths  than  the  modLern 
capitals  of  Europe  or  the  cities  of  America.  Jn  Rome  tbe 
public  baths  would  accommodate  more  than  60,000  people  ^ 
one  moment. 

The  early  Christians  were  not  overfriendly  toward  ^ 
Pagan  Empire,  which  persecuted  them,  nor  very  much,  i"^* 
clined  to  praise  worklly  prosperity,  anyway.  But  TertuH"**^* 
one  of  the  greatest  of  the  Christian  "  Fathers,"  wrote*  A^^^ 
200  A.D. ;  — 


••  Each  ilay  the  worUi  becomes  more  beautiful,  more  wealthy,  c^**^ 
Kplcndid.     No  corner  remains  inaeceiwible.     Every  spot  is  the  wcetM-  ^  ^ 
trade.    Recent  deserts  now  bloom  with  verdure.     Forests  give  wa^^^ 
tilled  acres ;  wild  beasts  retreat  before  domestic  animals.    Every whep^^*** 
houses,  people,  cities.     Everywhere  there  is  life." 

611.  Forms  of  Industry. — The  empire  pulsed  with  hi —  ^^)'^ 
throbbing  life.  In  the  main,  it  was  a  city  life;  but  most  ci  ^^^^ 
rested  dirorthi  on  aj^rieulturo.  There  were  a  few  great  c^n^^^f^ 
of  trade,  —  Ronir,  with  i»erliaps  two  million  people,  Alexan^^^"* 
and  Antio(*h  with  half  a  million  each,  and  Corinth,  Carth^^^^ 
Kphesus,  and  Lyons  (Liigdunum)  with  some  250,000  e^^-^"' 
These  conimen'ial  cities   wore  also  centers  of  manufacta  ''^^^• 


1  rndtT  Fmii'li  riih*  North  Africa,  in  the  last  of  the  nineteeuth  cent  *^'7' 
began  to  rtK^-over  its  liomuii  prosporiiy  after  a  lapse  of  fifteen  hundred  y*?"^ 
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A.  letter,  ascribed  to  Hadrian,  declares  that  in  Alexandria  "  No 
one  13  idle;  some  work  glass,  some  make  paper  (papyrus),  some 
weave  liupii.  Money  is  the  only  god."  The  looms  of  Sidon 
and  other  old  Phoenician  cities  ceaselessly  turned  forth  their 
precious  purple  cloths.  Miletus,  Rhodes,  and  the  other  old 
Greek  cities  of  the  Asiatic  coast,  were  famous  for  their  woolen 


A  City  Uate  at  Pomfbu. 

manufactures,  Syrian  factories  poured  silks,  precious  tapes- 
tries, and  morocco  leather  into  the  western  trade.  The  silver- 
smiths of  Ephesus  were  numerous  enough  to  stir  up  a  formidable 
riot,  on  occasion.'  In  Rome  the  bakers'  gild  listed  254  dif- 
ferent shops,  and  there  were  2300  places  where  olive  oil  was 
for  sale.' 

In  these  larger  towns  there  was  always  a  rabble;  and  in 

^AcU  of  the  Apoaitet,  zlx,  2^-41.  That  passage  gives  also  a  valuable  pic- 
ture of  cit;  political  life  under  the  empire. 

■Olive  oil  bad  nioDj  uses  in  Uie  ancient  world,  aud  was  a  necessity  In 
«very  bousehoid. 
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Rome,  Alexandria,   and  Antioch,   the   goyernment   regulsL 
supported  the  unemployed  by  distributions  of  free  grain, 
after  all,  these  large  cities,  taken  all  together,  were  only  a  si 
part  of  the  Roman  world,  —  holding  perhaps  a  twentietl 
twenty-fifth  of  the  total  population.    Most  of  the  other  sevei 
five  or  eighty  million  people  lived  in  small  towns,  of  20,000 
less.     We  should  learn  to  think  of  the  empire  as  mapped  i: 
municipia,  and  understand  that  each  of  these  toas  a  fanning  m 
trict,  with  the  town  for  its  core. 

The  devouring  of  small  farms  by  large  landlords,  which  }^0  had 
ruined  much  of  Italy  in  the  second  century  b.c,  began  to  sir — Miow 
ominously  in  the  provinces  by  the  second  century  a.d.  ;  butzi^Bt  on 
the  whole,  for  this  period,  especially  in  the  western  hal^^Bf  of 
the  empire,  the  farmers  were  a  plain,  sturdy  peasantry,  own.^^ing 
their  own  lands,  or,  generation  after  generation,  tilling  the 

same  farms  as  tenants.^  Market  gardening  was  a  profita^^Bble 
employment  near  the  cities,  and  Varro  (§  o!25)  tells  of  two  old 
soldiers  who,  with  half  an  acre  of  land,  made  $500  a  year  fc— =^om 
their  bees,  —  an  amount  equivalent  to  an  income  of  sev^^^ral 
thousand  dollars  to-day. 

As  always  in  the  (,)ld  AVorld,  this  farming  peasantry  lb 
not  each  family  on  its  owif  farmstead  as  with  us,  but  eit 
in  the  city  or  in  small  hamlets  grouped  about  it.     (Cf.  § 
Each  town  had  its  numerous  gilds  of  artisans,  weavers,  fulh 
and  shopkeepers.      Slaves  performed   most  of   the   unskil 
hand-labor  in  the  towns.     Thus  a  baker  or  a  mason  wo 
usually  have  two  or  three  or  a  dozen  slaves  to  work  um 
his  direction.     For  the  "  gentleman  class  "  (nobles)  there  w 
the  occupations  of  law,  the  army,  literature,  and  the  farmr:^:^^^^^ 
of  large  estates.     A  middle  class  furnished  merchants  (as  c::^^*^ 
tinguished  from  shopkeepers),  engineers,  architects,  bank^^^^^» 
teachers,  and  many  of  the  men  of  letters.     In  medicine  th       ^'^ 
was  considerable  subdivision  of  labor.     We  read  of  denti^^^**' 
and  of   eye-and-ear    specialists.      Many    so-called   physici^^^^ 


1  For  this  last  condition,  eveu  in  Italy  (in  the  North),  see  Davia*  Readi^"^^*' 
II,  No.  88. 
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were  cheap  quacks,  and  many .  were  slaves ;  but  the  more 
skilled  members  of  this  profession  came  from  the  middle 
class.  One  physician  speaks  of  his  income  as  600,000  sester- 
ces a  year  (about  $24,000  in  our  money,  or  nearly  $160,000 
a  year  in  purchasing  power  to-day) ;  and  many  of  them  left 
large  fortunes.  Medicine,  commerce,  and  banking,  however, 
were  not  for  the  noble  class. 

612.  Communication  and  Travel.  —  The  roads  were  safe. 
Piracy  ceased  from  the  seas,  and  trade  flourished  as  it  was 
not  to  flourish  again  until  the  days  of  Columbus.  The  ports 
were  crowded  with  shipping,  and  the  Mediterranean  was  spread 
with  happy  sails.  One  Roman  writer  exclaims  that  there  are 
as  many  men  upon  the  waves  as  upon  land.^  An  immense 
traffic  flowed  ceaselessly  between  Europe  and  Central  Asia 
along  three  great  arteries :  one  in  the  north  by  the  Hlack  Sea 
and  by  caravan  (along  the  line  of  the  present  Russian  trans- 
Caspian  railway);  one  on  the  south  by  Suez  and  the  Red  Sea; 
one  by  caravan  across  Arabia,  where,  amid  the  sands,  arose 
white- walled  Palmyra,  Queen  of  the  Desert. 

From  frontier  to  frontier,  communication  was  safe  and  rapid. 
The  grand  military  and  post  roads  ran  in  trunk-lines  —  a  thou- 
sand miles  ^t  a  stretch  —  from  every  frontier  toward  the  cen- 
tral heart  of  the  empire,  with  a  dense  network  of  ramifications 
in  every  province.  Guidebooks  described  routes  and  distances. 
Inns  abounded.  The  imperial  couriers  that  hurried  alongthe 
great  highways  passed  a  hundred  and  fifty  milestones  a  day ; 
and  private  travel^  from  the  Thames  to  the  Euphrates,  was  swifter, 
safer,  and  more  comfortable  than  ever  again  until  the  days  of  rail- 
roads, well  into  the  nineteenth  century. 

Naturally,  travel  was  very  popular.  The  gravestones  of 
ancient  Syrian  merchants  are  found  to-day  scattered  from 
Roumania  to  France,  and  the  monuments  of  Gallic  traders  in 


1  The  ancient  merchant  vessel  was  not  unlike  the  sailing  ships  engaged  in 
Mediterranean  coasting  trade  tjwiay.  Multitudes  of  them  could  carry  two 
or  three  hundred  passengers,  besides  their  freight,  and  we  hear  of  an  occasional 
"three-decker"  which  could  carry  a  thousand  or  fifteen  hundred  people. 
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Asia  witness  to  this  ancient  intercourse.  One  Phrygian  mer- 
chant who  died  at  home  asserts  on  his  gravestone  that  he  had 
sailed  "  around  Greece  to  Italy  seventy-two  times  I "  And  men 
traveled  for  pleasure  as  well  as  for  business.  There  was  a 
keen  desire  in  each  great  quarter  of  the  empire  to  see  tbe 
other  regions  which  Rome  had  molded  into  one  world.  It 
seems  to  have  been  at  least  as  common  a  thing  for  the  gentle- 
man of  Gaul  or  Britain  to  visit  the  wonders  of  Rome  and  of 
the  Nile  as  for  the  modern  American  to  spend  a  summer  in 
England  and  France.  One  great  annoyance  to  modern  travel, 
indeed,  was  absent.  One  language,  or  at  most,  two,  answered 
all  needs  from  London  to  Babylon.  Whole  families  took 
pleasure  trips  in  a  body ;  and,  quite  in  modern  fashion,  they 
sometimes  defaced  precious  monuments  of  the  past  with  their 
scrawls.  One  of  the  most  famous  statues  of  Egypt  bears  a 
scratched  inscription  that  it  has  been  visited  by  a  Roman 
"Gemellus"  with  "his  dear  wife,  Ruiilla"  and  their  children. 
And  a  lonely  Roman  lady  scrawled  upon  one  of  the  pyramids 
her  tearful  lamentation  that  she  was  compelled  to  see  these 
wonders  "  without  you,  dearest  of  brothers." 

Much  of  this  travel  was  in  wheeled  and  cushioned  carriag®^» 
which  rolled  smoothly  along  the  perfectly  faced  Stones  of  ^^ 
Roman  roads.     But  many  people  chose  instead  luxurious  ^^^ 
ters,  each  swung  along  by  its  eight  even-paced  CappadoO^*^ 
slaves.*     The   motion   was   so  easy,   we  are  told  by  anci^ 
authors,  that  reading  and  even  writing  were  pleasant  emp^^^ 
ments  in  them  — avS  in  a  modern  "Pullman." 

Strangely  enough,  though  the  imperial  postal  service        ^ 
official   business  was  well  organized  throughout  the  em] 
there  was  no  public  postal  service  for  private  correspondei 
This  was  one  reason  wliv  merchants  had  to  travel  so  in* 


1  In  all  this  treatiiu.^nt,  I  am  greatly  indebted  to  the  recent  invaluable  8^^° 
by  William  Stearns  Davis,  — T/ic  Intiuence  of  Wealth  in  Imperial  Rr^^^^^ 
That  book  is  not  designed  for  young  high  school  students;  but  the  lucid  -^^ 
interesting  style  makes  it  usable  even  by  them,  and  a  teacher  wiU  find  nc^^^J 
valuable  readings  in  it. 
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santly  in  person  —  instead  of  doing  business  through  corre- 
spondents and  agents  in  other  provinces.  There  were  many 
private  post  companies,  however,  to  carry  people  and  letters 
from  city  to  city,  and  the  wealthy  sometimes  sent  letters 
to  distant  lands  by  trusted  slaves. 

613.  *'  Foreign  "  Commerce.  —  It  was  to  be  expected,  with  so 
much  travel  in  the  Roman  world,  that  the  products  of  one 
part  of  the  empire  would  be  known  and  used  in  every  other 
part.     We  are  hardly  surprised  to  find  that  women  of  the  Swiss 
mountains  wore  jewelry  made  in  Asia  Minor,  or  to  learn  that 
Italian  wines  were  drunk  in  Britain  and  in  Cilicia.     But  there 
was  also  a  vast  commerce  with  regions  beyond  the   boundaries 
of  the  empire.     Roman  writers  are  provokingly  brief  and  vague 
in  their  many  allusions  to  this  trade,  and  the  barbarians,  of 
course,  have  left  no  records  of  it.     We  know  that  Caesar  found 
that  the  trader  had  preceded  his  legions  to  the  most  distant  parts 
of  Gaul  in  his  day ;  and,  just  as  English  and  Dutch  traders 
journeyed  three  hundred  years  ago  far  into  the  savage  interiors 
of   America  for  better  and   better   bargains   in   furs,   so  did 
the  indomitable  Roman  trader  continue  to  press  on  into   re- 
gions where  the  legions  never  camped.     We  know  they  visited 
Ireland ;  and  both   by  sea  and  by  overland  routes   from  the 
Danube,  they  found  their  way  to  the  Baltic  shores.     Thence 
they  brought  back  amber^  furs,  and  flaxen  German  hair  with 
which  the  dark  Roman  lailies  liked  to  deck  their  heads.     Such 
goods  the  trader  paid  for  in  toys  and  trinkets  and  in  wine  and 
sometimes  in  Roman  arms  and  tools  —  as  our  colonial  traders 
got  their  furs  from  the  Indians  with  beads  and  whisky  and  guns 
and  powder  and  knives.     Roman  iron  arms  have  been  found  on 
the  Jutland  coast, —  probably  left  there  in  sudh  commerce. 

On  the  south,  East  Africa  and  Central  Africa  rewarded 
the  venturesome  trader  with  ivory,  spices,  apes,  rare  marbles, 
wild  beasts,  and  negro  slaves. 

On  the  east,  the  trader  reached  civilized  lands.  Unhappily 
it  is  just  this  trade  that  has  the  least  history.  A  Latin  poet 
of  Hadrian's   time   speaks   of   the   "  many   merchants "   who 
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Tiberitis  lUd  send  px|ieditioiis  to  chaatiae  the  Germaiu,  and 
Roman  armies  again  marched  victoriously  to  the  Elbe.  Thi 
staadards  of  the  lost  le);ioiis  were  recovei-ed;  but  no  attempt 
wa£  made  to  restore  the  lost  Koman  pi-oviuce,  and  the  Rhine 
became  the  accepted  boundary. 

Still,  the  general  result  was  botli  efficient  and  grand.  About 
the  civilized  world  w;is  drawn  a  broad  belt  of  stormy  wftTa 
and  desolate  Hands,  and  at  its  weaker  >;aps  —  on  the  Bhine,tlu 
Danube,  the  Knphrates  —  stood  the  mighty,  sleepless  lepau 
to  watoh  and  ward, 

606.  The  Extreme  Limits.  —  Ulaudins  renewed  Caesar's  »t- 
tempt  to  conquer  Briuihi  (%  578).     If  the  work  had  been  ew 


V.\iix  MV  THK  Ai>iiKr.r,r  ,ik  (■i,ai[iiis  (it.  pnge  *«),  n.iw  UHed  asKgiMf 

a  W'ull.     Xuic  jMtrts  iif  tlip  ari'lii'9  in  the  w»ll. 

ried  to  completion,  it  mij^ht  have  Ix^^n  well;  but,  after  \otJS 
costly  wars,  the  Rdhkui  ]i(twcr  i-eaclied  only  to  the  edge  of  the 
hii,'h]ands  in  Scotland.  Thus  a  new  frontier  was  added  to  the 
long  line  tliut  had  in  he  ;,'nariled  by  the  sword,  and  little 
strength  was  gained  to  the  empire.     Trajan,  with  more  ptor- 
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ocation  than  that  which  had  lured  Claudius  into  Britain, 
added  Dacia  north  of  the  lower  Danube,  and  Armenia^  Mesopo- 
tamia, and  Assyi'ia,  in  Asia  (§  586). 

The  two  latter  provinces  were  at  once  abandoned  by  Tra- 
jan's successor  (§  587).  Dacia,  however,  even  more  than 
Britain,  became  Roman  in  speech,  culture,  and  largely  in 
blood;  and  though  it  was  abandoned  after  only  a  hundred 
years,  in  the  weak  period  toward  the  close  of  the  third  century 
(§  646),  still  the  modern  Roumanians  claim  to  be  Roman  in 
race  as  well  as  in  name.  Britain  was  the  next  province  to  be 
^ven  up,  when  the  frontier  began  to  crumble  in  earnest  in 
the  next  great  period  of  decay  (§  720).  It  had  been  Roman 
for  three  hundred  and  fifty  years. 

807.  Ftontier  Walls.  —  Since  the  attempt  had  failed  to  secure 
the  mountain  barrier  of  Bohemia  for  part  of  the  northern  fron- 
tieTf  Domitian  wisely  constructed  a  line  of  forts  and  castles, 
urith  occasional  long  stretches  of  earth  walls  between,  to  protect 
tihe  open  frontier  of  336  miles  between  the  upper  Danube  and 
the  upper  Rhine.  Better  known,  however,  is  the  similar  work 
built  shortly  after  in  Britain,  called  Hadrian's  Wall  {§  587). 
Its  purpose  was  to  help  shut  out  the  wild  Picts  of  the  north. 
It  extended  from  the  Tyne  to  the  Sol  way,  and  considerable 
Kemains  still  exist.  Under  Antoninus,  a  like  structure  was 
Dokade  farther  north,  just  at  the  foot  of  the  highlands,  from  the 
Clyde  to  the  Forth,  along  the  line  of  Agricola's  earlier  rampart. 

H«drian*8  Wall  was  seventy  miles  long,  extending  almost  from  sea  to 
eee.  It  consisted  of  three  distinct  parts,  (1)  a  stone  wall  and  ditch,  on  the 
OorCli ;  (2)  a  double  earthen  rampart  and  ditch,  about  one  hundred  and 
t;wentj  yards  to  the  south ;  and  (3)  between  wall  and  rampart  a  series 
of  fourteen  fortified  camps  connected  by  a  road.  The  northern  wall  was 
^ht  feet  broad  and  twenty  feet  high,  with  turreted  gates  at  mile  inter- 
TilB,  and  with  numerous  large  towers  for  guard-stations. 

LIFE   IN  THE   EMPIRE 

606.    Good  Government  even  by  Bad  Emperors.  —  The  first  two 
centuries  were  one  long  period  of  good  government  for  the 
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Roman  world.  A  few  of  the  Caesars  at  Rome  were  weak  or 
wicked,  but  their  follies  or  crimes  were  felt  only  by  the  nobles 
of  the  capital.  The  system  of  government  had  become  so  fixed 
that  the  world  moved  on  along  much  the  same  lines  whether  a 
philanthropic  Aurelius  or  a  mad  Caligula  sat  upon  the  throna 

'*  To  the  Roman  city  the  Empire  was  political  death ;  to  theproTinoes 
it  wasthe  bet^inningof  newlife.  .  .  .  It  was  not  without  good  reason  that 
the  provincials  raised  their  altars  to  more  than  one  prince  for  whom  the 
citizens  [of  Rome],  also  not  without  ^ood  reason,  sharpened  their  daggers.** 
—  Freeman,  Ch  ief  Periods^  (^9. 

*^  It  was  in  no  mean  spirit  of  flattery  that  the  provincials  raised  statues 
and  altars  to  the  Emperors,  to  some  even  of  the  vilest  who  have  ever 
ruled.  .  .  .  The  people  knew  next  to  nothing  of  their  vices  and  follies,  and 
thought  of  them  chiefly  as  the  symbol  of  the  ruling  Providence  which, 
throughout  the  civilized  world,  had  silenced  war  and  faction  and  secured 
the  blessings  of  prosperity  and  peace,  before  unknown.''  — Capbs,  Eox^ 
Empire,  202. 

609.  Peace  and  Prosperity.  —  The  year  69  (§  580)  was  the  only 
vserious  break  in  the  quiet  of  the  first  two  centuries.  In  Brittwn 
there  was  a  revolt,  under  the  queen  Boadicea,^  in  58  A.D.;  Iw^ 
like  the  rising  of  the  Germans  under  Hermann  (§  60B),  tiiis 
was  really  a  frontier  war.  A  rebellion  of  some  Gallic  IribWi 
under  their  gallant  chieftain  CiviliSy^  was  connected  wWl  4* 
disorders  of  the  year  r>9.  The  rebellion  of  the  JewB  (§8B2) 
came  at  almost  the  same  time,  and,  to  the  empire  at  latge|0V0D 
this  was  only  a  trivial  disturbance.  All  in  all,  an  area  as  ItfS® 
as  the  United  States,  with  a  population  about  the  same  as  ottW, 
rested  for  more  than  two  hundred  years  in  the  "good  B(0^ 
peace,^^ 

Necer,  before  or  since,  has  so  large  a  part  of  the  world  knO^ 
such  fnibrokeii  rest  from  the  horrors  and  woMe  of  war.  F^^ 
troops  were  seen  within  the  empire,  and  "  the  distant  clash  oi 
arms  upon  the  Euphrates  or  the  Danube  scarcely  disturbed  wie 
tranquillity  of  the  ]\Iediterranean  lands."  The  reign  of  ^^^ 
Antonines  has  been  railed  the  "  golden  age  of  humanity."    G^*^ 


Special  report. 
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boD  believed  that  a  man,  if  allowed  his  choice,  would  prefer  to 
hare  lived  then  rather  than  at  any  other  period.  And  says 
Mommsen ;  — 

The  Empire  foBUred  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  man}' nations  united 
under  its  swa;  longer  and  more  completely  than  any  other  leading  power 
has  ever  Buccceeded  In  doing.  .  .  .  And  if  an  aagel  of  the  Lord  teere  tn 
tlrike  a  balance  tehether  the  ilomaia  rulfd  by  Seeerua  Antutiinua^  wa$ 
ifooerneii  tcUh  the  grtater  intelligence  and  greater  humanit}/  al  Iknl  limr 
ur  in  (Ae  present  dag,  whether  civtlizalion  anil  naltoaal  proeperity  yen- 
erally  have  tinee  that  lime  advanced  or  retrograded,  il  in  very  donbtfnl 
ahethtr  the  ducition  wonld  prove  in/aeur  of  the  pre»ent." 

610.  Wealth  and  City  Growth.  —  Kvery where  wide  stoukaded 
villages  changed  into  stately  marts  of  trade,  huts  into  palaces. 


;it,  built  by  Aiiloiiiuus  Pius  to  supply  therily 
ntain  springs;  present  eojidition  ol  the  long 
gray  structure,  wbere  it  cr<isse3  a  deep  valley.  The  water  pipes  were  carried 
across  streams  and  vailvysnnarclies  like  tbese,  mid  through  hills  liy  tunneU. 
Some  of  these  Boman  aqueducts  remaiaed  in  use  tilt  very  recent  days. 

footpathsintopaved  Roman  roads.     Roman  irrigation  made  part 
of  the  African  desert  tlie  garden  of  the  world,  where,  from  drift- 

1  An  emperor  ut  the  third  century,  aft"'  liecuj/  had  lel  ia  (§  643). 
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iug  sands,  desolate  ruins  mock  the  traveler  of  to-day.*  The 
regular  symbol  of  Africa  in  art  was  a  stately  virgin  with  arms 
filled  with  sheaves  of  golden  grain.  In  Gaul,  (Jaesar  found  no 
real  towns ;  but  in  the  third  century  that  province  had  116 
flourishing  cities,  with  baths,  temples,  amphitheaters,  works 
of  art,  roads,  aqueducts,  and  schools  of  eloquence  and  rhetoric 
One  of  the  two  Spanish  provinces  had  174  towns,  each  with  a 
charter  from  some  emperor  defining  its  rights  of  self-govern- 
ment. Such  grants  were  common,  especially  in  the  Western 
half  of  the  empire. 

Particular  attention  was  paid  in  cities  to  the  water  snpply' 
That  of  Rome  was  lietter  than  that  of  London  or  Paris  tinUy. 
The  cities  had  more  and  better  public  baths  than  the  modem 
capitals  of  Europe  or  the  cities  of  America.  .In  Rome  the 
public  baths  would  accommodate  more  than  60,000  people  at 
one  moment. 

The  early  Christians  were  not  overfriendly  toward  the 
Pagan  Empire,  which  persecuted  them,  nor  very  mnoh  in- 
clined to  praise  worldly  prosperity,  anyway.  But  Tertulliw? 
one  of  the  greatest  of  the  Christian  "  Fathers,"  wrote,  about 
200  A.D.  :  — 

**Each  day  the  world  becomes  moi*e  beautiful,  more  wealthy,  A^ 
splendid.  No  corner  remains  inaccessible.  Every  spot  is  the  scene  of 
trade.  Recent  deserts  now  bloom  with  verdure.  Forests  give  w»y  ^ 
tilled  acres  ;  wild  beasts  retreat  before  domestic  animals.  Everywhere*'* 
houses,  people,  cities.     Everywhere  there  is  life." 

611.  Forms  of  Industry.  — The  empire  pulsed  with  busy, 
throbbing  life,  in  the  main,  it  was  a  city  life;  but  most  cities 
restod  dirertlti  on  aj^rioulture.  There  were  a  few  great  centers 
of  trado,  —  Home,  witli  ])orliaps  two  million  people,  Alexandna 
and  Antioch  with  half  a  million  eiu'h,  and  Corinth,  Carthage? 
Kphesus,  and  Lyons  (Lui^'dunum)  with  some  250,000  each. 
These  connnorcial  cities  were  also  centers  of  manufactures. 

1  iruder  P^nijih  nih.'  North  Africa,  in  the  last  of  the  nineteenth  century • 
began  to  recover  its  koMiim  prosperity  after  a  lapse  of  fifteen  hnndred  y^**^ 


1 

I 
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A  letter,  ascribed  to  Hadrian,  declares  that  in  Alexandria  "No 
3iie  is  idle;  some  work  glass,  some  make  paper  (papyrus),  some 
weave  liiioii.  Money  is  the  only  god."  The  looms  of  Sidon 
and  other  old  Phoenician  cities  ceaselessly  turned  forth  their 
precious  purple  cloths.  Miletus,  Rhodes,  and  the  other  old 
Greek  cities  of  the  Asiatic  coast,  were  famous  for  their  woolen 


A  City  Uatk  at  Ponpaii. 

manufactures.  Syrian  factories  poured  silks,  precious  tapes- 
tries, and  morocco  leather  into  the  weatern  trade.  The  silver- 
smiths of  Ephesus  were  numerous  enough  to  stir  up  a  formidable 
riot,  on  occasion.'  In  Home  the  bakers'  gild  listed  254  dif- 
ferent shops,  and  there  were  2300  places  where  olive  oil  was 
for  sale.* 
In  these  larger  towns  there  was  always  a  rabble;  and  in 


'  Acls  a/  f/te  ApoHtlff,  xix,  23-41.  TbaC  passage  gives  also  a  valuable  pic- 
ture ot  city  political  life  under  the  empire. 

*  OlivB  oil  haJ  many  uses  in  the  ancient  irorld.  Bud  was  a  necessity  in 
•very  housebold. 
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Rome,  Alexandria,   and  Antioch,   the   government  regularly 
supported  the  unemployed  by  distributions  of  free  grain.    B^^ 
after  all,  these  large  cities,  taken  all  together,  were  only  a  sua^ 
part  of  the  Roman  world,  —  holding  perhaps  a  twentieth-  ^^ 
twenty-fifth  of  the  total  population.    Most  of  the  other  sevex^^' 
five  or  eighty  million  people  lived  in  small  towns,  of  20,000  ^^^ 
less.     We  should  learn  to  think  of  the  empire  as  mapped  ^  ^^ 
miinicipia,  and  understand  that  each  of  these  loas  a  fanaing       ^^ 
trict,  with  the  town  for  its  core. 

The  devouring  of  small  farms  by  large  landlords,  which    I3iad 
ruined  much  of  Italy  in  the  second  century  b.c,  began  to  sK:=iow 
ominously  in  the  provinces  by  the  second  century  a.d.  ;  bu^fc  on 
the  whole,  for  this  period,  especially  in  the  western  hal^E  of 
the  empire,  the  farmers  were  a  plain,  sturdy  peasantry,  own^ing 
their  own  lands,  or,  generation  after  generation,  tilling        the 
same  farms  as  tenants.^     Market  gardening  was  a  profit^s-ble 
employment  near  the  cities,  and  Varro  (§  6Z5)  tells  of  two      old 
soldiers  who,  with  half  an  acre  of  land,  made  $500  a  year  f  -mrom 
their  bees,  —  an  amount  equivalent  to  an  income  of  sev^^ral 
thousand  dollars  to-day. 

As  always  in  the  Old  World,  this  farming  peasantry  li^^®d» 
not  each  family  on  its  owif  farmstead  as  with  us,  but  eit:^  ^®^ 
in  the  city  or  in  small  hamlets  grouped  about  it.     (Cf.  §  tl^^-) 
Each  town  hatl  its  numerous  gilds  of  artisans,  weavers,  full^^^^» 
and  shopkeepers.      Slaves  performed   most  of   the   unski^-  *®" 
hand-labor  in  the  towns.     Thus  a  baker  or  a  mason  w(^  ^^^^ 
usually  have  two  or  three  or  a  dozen  slaves  to  work  un    ^®' 
his  direction.     For  the  "  gentleman  class  "  (nobles)  there  W^  ^ 
the  occupations  of  law,  the  army,  literature,  and  the  farm       ^^^ 
of  large  estates.     A  middle  class  furnished  merchants  (as  c^^^^ 
tinguished  from  sliopkeepers),  engineers,  architects,  bank^^^^*» 
teachers,  and  many  of  the  men  of  letters.     In  medicine  th—    ^^ 
was  considerable  subdivision  of  labor.     We  read  of  denti^^^' 
and   of   eye-aud-ear    specialists.      Many    so-called   physici?^^^^ 


1  For  this  last  couditiou,  even  in  Italy  (in  the  North),  see  Daviu'  Readi^^^*' 

II,  No.  88. 
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were  cheap  quacks,  and  many .  were  slaves ;  but  the  more 
skilled  members  of  this  profession  came  from  the  middle 
class.  One  physician  speaks  of  his  income  as  600,000  sester- 
ces a  year  (about  $24,000  in  our  money,  or  nearly  $160,000 
a  year  in  purchasing  power  to-day) ;  and  many  of  them  left 
large  fortunes.  Medicine,  commerce,  and  banking,  however, 
were  not  for  the  noble  class. 

612.  Communication  and  Travel.  —  The  roads  were  safe. 
Piracy  ceased  from  the  seas,  and  trade  flourished  as  it  was 
not  to  flourish  again  until  the  days  of  Columbus.  The  ports 
were  crowded  with  shipping,  and  the  Mediterranean  was  spread 
with  happy  sails.  One  Roman  writer  exclaims  that  there  are 
as  many  men  upon  the  waves  as  upon  land.^  An  immense 
traffic  flowed  ceaselessly  between  Europe  and  Central  Asia 
along  three  great  arteries :  one  in  the  north  by  the  Black  Sea 
and  by  caravan  (along  the  line  of  the  present  Russian  trans- 
Caspian  railway) ;  one  on  the  south  by  Suez  and  the  Red  Sea; 
one  by  caravan  across  Arabia,  where,  amid  the  sands,  arose 
white- walled  Palmyra,  Queen  of  the  Desert. 

From  frontier  to  frontier,  communication  was  safe  and  rapid. 
The  grand  military  and  post  roads  ran  in  trunk-lines  — a  thou- 
sand miles  ^t  a  stretch  —  from  every  frontier  toward  the  cen- 
tral heart  of  the  eni[)ire,  with  a  dense  network  of  ramifications 
in  every  province.  Guidebooks  described  routes  and  distances. 
Inns  abounded.  The  imperial  couriers  that  hurried  alongthe 
great  highways  passed  a  hundred  and  fifty  milestones  a  day ; 
and  private  travel ^  from  the  Thames  to  the  Euphrates,  was  swifter, 
safer,  and  more  comfortable  than  ever  again  until  the  days  of  rail- 
roads, well  into  the  nineteenth  century. 

Naturally,  travel  was  very  popular.  The  gravestones  of 
ancient  Syrian  merchants  are  found  to-day  scattered  from 
Roumania  to  France,  and  the  monuments  of  Gallic  traders  in 


1  The  ancient  merchant  vessel  was  not  unlike  the  sailing  ships  engaged  in 
Mediterranean  coasting  trade  to-day.  Multitudes  of  them  could  carry  two 
or  three  hundred  passengers,  besides  their  freight,  and  we  hear  of  an  occasional 
**  three-decker  "  which  could  carry  a  thousand  or  fifteen  hundred  people. 
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Asia  witness  to  this  ancient,  intercourse.  One  Phrygian  mer- 
chant who  died  at  home  asserts  on  his  gravestone  that  he  had 
sailed  "  around  Greece  to  Italy  seventy-two  times  I "  And  men 
traveled  for  pleasure  as  well  as  for  business.  There  was  a 
keen  desire  in  each  great  quarter  of  the  empire  to  see  the 
other  regions  which  Rome  had  molded  into  one  world.  It 
seems  to  have  been  at  least  as  common  a  thing  for  the  gentlfr 
man  of  Gaul  or  Britain  to  visit  the  wonders  of  Rome  and  of 
the  Nile  as  for  the  modern  American  to  spend  a  summer  in 
England  and  France.  One  great  annoyance  to  modem  travel, 
indeed,  was  absent.  One  language,  or  at  most,  two,  answered 
all  needs  from  London  to  Babylon.  Whole  families  took 
pleasure  trips  in  a  body ;  and,  quite  in  modern  fashion,  they 
sometimes  defaced  precious  monuments  of  the  past  with  their 
scrawls.  One  of  the  most  famous  statues  of  Egypt  bears  a 
scratched  inscription  that  it  has  been  visited  by  a  Roman 
"  Gemellus  "  with  "  his  dear  wife,  Ruiilla  "  and  their  children. 
And  a  lonely  Roman  lady  scrawled  upon  one  of  the  pyramids 
her  tearful  lamentation  that  she  was  compelled  to  see  these 
wonders  "  without  you,  dearest  of  brothers." 

Much  of  this  travel  was  in  wheeled  and  cushioned  carriages, 
which  rolled  smoothly  along  the  perfectly  faced  stones  of  the 
Roman  roads.  But  many  people  chose  instead  luxurious  lit- 
ters, each  swung  along  by  its  eight  even-paced  Cappadocian 
slaves.*  The  motion  was  so  easy,  we  are  told  by  ancient 
authors,  that  readini^  and  even  writing  were  pleasant  employ* 
ments  in  them  — as  in  a  modern  "Pullman." 

Strangely  enough,  though  the  imperial  postal  service  for 
official  business  was  well  organized  throughout  the  empire 
there  was  no  public  postal  service  for  private  correspondence. 
This  was  one  reason  why  merchants  had  to  travel  so  inccs- 


Hn  all  this  treatment,  I  am  greatly  indebted  to  the  recent  invaluable 8*"°^ 
by  William  Stearns  Davis, —  TAe  Intfuence  of  Wealth  in  Imperial  9^^' 
That  book  is  not  designed  for  young  high  school  students;  but  the  lucid  W» 
interesting  style  makes  it  usable  even  by  them,  and  a  teacher  will  find  B**"^ 
valuable  readings  in  it. 
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santly  in  person  —  instead  of  doing  business  through  corre- 
spondents and  agents  in  other  provinces.  There  were  many 
private  post  companies,  however,  to  carry  people  and  letters 
from  city  to  city,  and  the  wealthy  sometimes  sent  letters 
to  distant  lands  by  trusted  slaves. 

613.  **  Foreign  "  Commerce.  —  It  was  to  be  expected,  with  so 
much  travel  in  the  Roman  world,  that  the  products  of  one 
part  of  the  empire  would  be  known  and  used  in  every  other 
part.  We  are  hardly  surprised  to  find  that  women  of  the  Swiss 
mountains  wore  jeweli-y  made  in  Asia  Minor,  or  to  learn  that 
Italian  wines  were  drunk  in  Britain  and  in  Cilicia.  BiU  tJiere 
was  also  a  vast  commerce  with  regions  beyond  the  boundaries 
of  the  emjnre.  Roman  writers  are  provokingly  brief  and  vague 
in  their  many  allusions  to  this  trade,  and  the  barbarians,  of 
course,  have  left  no  records  of  it.  We  know  that  Caesar  found 
that  the  trader  had  preceded  his  legions  to  the  most  distant  parts 
of  Gaul  in  his  day ;  and,  just  as  P^nglish  and  Dutch  traders 
journeyed  three  hundred  years  ago  far  into  the  savage  interiors 
of  America  for  better  and  better  bargains  in  furs,  so  did 
the  indomitable  Roman  trader  continue  to  press  on  into  re- 
gions where  the  legions  never  camped.  We  know  they  visited 
Ireland ;  and  both  by  sea  and  by  overland  routes  from  the 
Danube,  they  found  their  way  to  the  Baltic  shores.  Thence 
they  brought  back  amber,  furs,  and  flaxen  German  hair  with 
which  the  dark  Roman  ladies  liked  to  deck  their  heads.  Such 
goods  the  trader  paid  for  in  toys  and  trinkets  and  in  wine  and 
sometimes  in  Roman  arms  and  tools  —  as  our  colonial  traders 
got  their  furs  from  the  Indians  with  beads  and  whisky  and  guns 
and  powder  and  knives.  Roman  iron  arms  have  been  found  on 
the  Jutland  coast, —  probably  left  there  in  such  commerce. 

On  the  south,  East  Africa  and  Central  Africa  rewarded 
the  venturesome  trader  with  ivory,  spices,  apes,  rare  marbles, 
wild  beasts,  and  negro  slaves. 

On  the  east,  the  trader  reached  civilized  lands.  Unhappily 
it  is  just  this  trade  that  has  the  least  history.  A  Latin  poet 
of  Hadrian's   time   speaks   of   the   "  many   merchants "   who 
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reaped  "  immeuse  riches "  by  venturesome  voyage  over  the 
Indian  Ocean  "  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges."  India,  Ceylon, 
and  Malasia  sent  to  Europe  indigo,  spices,  pearls,  sapphires, 
and  other  precious  stones.  The  East  did  not  care  for  Western 
products  in  exchange,  but  had  to  be  paid  in  coin ;  and  in  Tra- 
jan's time,  Pliny  the  Elder  (§  627)  estimated  that  India  drew 
$2,000,000  a  year  in  gold  and  silver  away  from  the  Roman 
world.  From  shadowy  regions  beyond  India  came  the  silk 
yarn  which  kept  the  Syrian  looms  busy.  Chinese  annals  of 
the  year  166  a.d.  tell  of  an  "  embassy"  from  the  Emperor 
Marcus  Aurelius  ;  and  200  years  later  they  speak  again  of  the 
port  of  (/anton  receiving  from  Roman  traders  glass  and  metal 
wares,  amber,  jewels,  and  drugs. 

614.    Banking  and  Panics.  —  Banking  had  long  been  an  im- 
portant business.     The  early  Romans  and  Greeks  often  buried 
their  money  in  the  earth  for  safe  keeping,  but  that  practice 
had  long  ceased  except  with  such  ignorant  or  slothful  rustics 
as  are  rebuked  in   Christ's    parable.      Instead,    all   over  the 
Roman  world,  men  placed  money  with  the  bankers,  to  receive 
it  again  with  interest.     The  bankers,  of  course,  had  earned  ^^ 
interest  (and  their  own  profits)  by  lending  the  money  out  m6^^' 
while  at  higher  rates  than  they  paid.     As  with  our  own  3-^^' 
so  in  the  Roman  empire,  a  large  part  of  the  business  was  4^^ 
on  borrowed  capital  furnished  by  bankers. 

And  as' trade  grew,  it  added  another  feature  to  the  bank  ^. 
business.     Innumerable  merchants  in  every  part  of  the  emp^^^, 
would  come,  day  by  day,  to  owe  one  another  large  sums, 
carry  the  coin  from  one  frontier  to  another  for  each  such  d^^ 
would  be  costly  —  and  indeed  impossible  for  business  of  si 
volume  as  had  *grown  up.     So  banks,  as  with  us,  had  come 
sell  "  bills  of  exchange,"  or  drafts.     A  merchant  in  Alexand: 
who  owed  money  to  a  citizen  of  Cologne  could  pay  the  amoi 
into  a  home  bank  (plus  some  "])remium"  for  the  bank's  seC  ^ 
ice)  and  receive  an  order  for  the  amount  on  a  bank  in 
logne.    This  slip  of  paper  would  then  be  sent  to  the  creditor 
Cologne,  who  could  present  it  at  his  bank  and  get  his  mon( 
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The  Cologne  bank,  sooner  or  later,  would  have  occasion  to  sell 
a  draft  upon  the  Alexandria  bank,  in  like  fashion.  At  some 
convenient  time,  the  two  banks  would  have  to  settle  their  bal- 
ance in  coin ;  but  the  amount  to  be  carried  from  one  to  the 
other  would  be  very  small,  compared  with  the  total  amount  of 
business. 

With  such  a  wide-spread  system  of  '^credits,**  the  Roman  worM,  like 
our  own,  had  its  money  flurries  and  *'  panics.^*  A  crop  failure  in  Africa, 
or  the  loss  of  a  richly  laden  merchant  fleet  by  a  hurricane  in  the  Ked  sea, 
or  a  period  of  rash  speculation  in  Gaul,  was  felt  at  once  in  the  money 
market  in  every  part  of  the  empire.  The  failure  of  a  great  banking 
house  in  Antioch  might  drag  down  others  in  Rome  and  Alexandria. 
Thus  m  the  year  of  Christ's  crucifixion  there  happened  the  first  great 
money  panic  in  history,  —  an  event  which  made  much  more  noise  in  the 
Roman  world  than  the  vague  rumor  of  a  slight  disturbance  in  Judea. 

The  Emperor  Tiberius  checked  the  disaster  by  promptly  placing 
$4,000,000  in  coin  from  the  imperial  treasury  in  certain  central  banks,  to 
be  loaned  to  hard-pressed  debtors,  and  by  ordering  that  debtors  who 
could  give  ample  security  in  real  estate  should  have  a  three-years'  extension 
of  time.  But  it  is  clear  that  if  the  Roman  world  had  many  of  the  ad- 
vantages which  the  modern  world  finds  in  a  credit  system,  it  had  also  the 
modem  troubles.^ 

615.  Taxation  and  Roads.  —  Taxation  by  the  central  govern- 
ment was  heavy,  no  doubt,  but  during  these  two  centuries  it 
was  less  in  amount  than  most  of  the  provinces  had  had  to  pay 
to  their  earlier  native  rulers.  Every  farmer  and  landlord  paid 
a  tax  on  land.  In  the  towns,  every  citizen  and  every  trader 
paid  a  poll  tax.  Tariffs  were  sometiuies  collected  at  the  fron- 
tiers of  a  province  on  goods  entering  or  departing.  Koman 
citizens  paid  a  tax  of  five  per  cent  on  inheritances.  Further- 
more, Africa  and  Egypt  paid  a  peculiar  tax  in  grain.  The 
Egyptian  grain  tax,  some  144,000,000  bushels  each  year,  was 
carried  to  Rome  to  feed  the  hungry  masses,  —  largely  in  free 
distributions.  Although  the  imperial  tax  was  heavy,  it  was 
usually  collected  with  the  greatest  possible  consideration.     In 


1  See  Davis'  Readinrjs,  II,  N<t.  76.    Dr.  Davis  has  a  striking  picture  of  this 
panic  in  the  opening  chapter  of  his  Inifuence  of  Wealth  in  Imperial  Rome. 
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a  bad  season,  in  a  given  province,  the  amount  was  lessened 
promptly  by  imperial  order.  If  an  Egyptian  village,  in  a  dry 
year,  received  too  little  water  from  the  Nile  for  its  usual  crop, 
the  tribute  in  grain  was  remitted  or  lightened. 

What  did  the  government  do  for  the  people  in  return  for  the 
taxes  it  took  from  them  ?  Many  things  which  a  government 
does  todsLj,  it  did  not  do  then.  It  did  not  build  hospitals  or 
asylums,  or  maintain  complete  systems  of  education,  or  care 
systematically  for  the  public  health.  Yet  the  government  of 
the  Roman  empire  came  nearer  doing  these  things  than  any 
government  in  the  world  was  to  do  after  it  until  very  recent 
times.  And  two  things  in  particular  it  did  do.  It  kept  the 
"  good  Roman  peace  "  of  which  so  much  has  been  said  above, 
and  it  built  and  kept  m  repair  the  Roman  roads,  —  the  bonds  of 
union  and  means  of  intercourse  in  the  Roman  world.  This 
meant  a  huge  expense.  We  happen  to  be  informed  that  in 
Hadrian's  rule  a  mile  of  road  in  southern  Italy  cost  $4000. 
On  the  frontiers  and  in  mountain  districts,  the  cost  must  have 
been  many  times  that  amount.  The  one  island  of  Sicily  had  a 
thousand  miles  of  such  roads.  In  France,  13,200  miles  of 
road  can  still  be  traced.  Every  province  shared  in  this  great 
work,  which  was  looked  after  by  a  special  department  of  the 
government.  Besides  the  imperial  roads,  each  province  was 
expected  and  sometimes  required  to  build  many  radiatitig 
branches  at  its  own  expense. 

616.   The  World  becomes  Roman.  —  Julius  Caesar  had  beSi^^ 
the    rapid    expansion    of    Roman    citizenship    beyond    It^^' 
Through  his  legislation  the  number  of  adult  males  with      ^ 
franchise  rose  from  some  nine  hundred  thousand  to  over  ^^ 
million.     Augustus  was  more  cautious,  but  before  his  d^^^ 
the  total  reached  nearly  five  million.*     This  represented  a  pC^P 
lation  of   some    twenty-five  million   people,  in  an    empire  ^ 
something    more   than    three   times    that    number,   includU  '^^ 
slaves.     Claudius  made  the  next  great  advance,  after  a  curl  ^^' 


1  Augustus  is  our  authority  for  both  these  sets  of  figures.    See  extnwr  ^ 
Davis'  Reaffiiir/s,  II,  No.  66. 
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debate  in  the  Senate,^  raising  the  total  of  adult  male  citizens,  iit 
for  military  service,  to  about  seven  millions.  Hadrian  com- 
pleted the  enfranchisement  of  Gaul  and  Spain.  The  final  step 
was  taken  a  little  later  by  Caracalla  (§  642),  who  made  all  free 
inhabitants  of  the  empire  full  citizens  in  212  a.d.  This  com- 
pleted the  process  of  political  absorption  that  began  when  the 
Komans  and  Sabines  of  the  Palatine  and  Quirinal  made  their 
first  compact  (§  338). 

By  the  time  of  Caracalla  the  franchifle  was  no  longer  exercised,  for  the 
Roman  Assembly  had  ceased  except  as  a  mob  gathering.  Moreover, 
most  of  the  provincials  had  already  come  to  possess  many  of  the  advan- 
tages of  citizens.  Caracalla  probably  acted  from  a  desire  to  increase  the 
revenues, — since  citizens  were  subject  to  some  taxes  not  paid  by  non- 
citizens.  Still  the  gift  of  complete  citizenship,  with  its  eligibility  to  office 
and  its  rights  before  the  law,  was  no  slight  gain.  The  apostle  Paul  before 
Festus,  lays  stress  upon  his  privileges  as  a  Roman  citizen  (§  653). 

617.  Unity  of  Feeling.  —  By  its  generous  policy,  by  its  pros- 
perity and  good  government,  by  its  uniform  law,  and  its  means 
of  close  communication,  the  empire  won  spiritual  dominion 
over  the  hearts  and  minds  of  men.  Rome  molded  the  manifold 
races  of  her  realms  into  one,  —  not  by  conscious  effort  or  by 
violent  legislation,  but  through  their  own  affectionate  choice. 
This  Romanization  of  the  provincials  was  very  different  from 
the  violent  measures  used  by  Russia  or  Germany  to-day  to 
nationalize  their  mixed  populations,  and  more  like  the  uncon- 
scious absorption  of  many  stocks  in  the  United  States.  Gaul, 
Briton,  Dacian,  African,  Greek,  called  themselves  Romans,  They 
were  so,  in  life,  thought,  and  feeling.  The  East  kept  its  Greek 
tongue  and  a  pride  in  its  earlier  civilization  (§  475) ;  but  it, 
too,  turned  from  the  glories  of  Miltiades  and  Leonidas  for 
what  seemed  the  higher  honor  of  the  Roman  name.  And  East 
and  West  alike  used  the  Roman  law  and  Roman  political  institu- 
tions. 


1  C£.  §  587.    Read  the  speech  of  the  Emperor  (Davis'  Readingft,  II,  No.  63), 
and  note  also  the  freedom  and  character  of  interruptions  by  the  Senators. 
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The  union  of  the  Roman  world  was  not,  like  that  of  previous 
empires,  one  of  external  force.'  It  was  in  the  inner  life  of  the 
people.  The  provincials  had  no  reason  to  feel  a  difference 
between  themselves  and  the  inhabitants  of  Italy.  From  the 
provinces  now  came  the  men  of  letters  who  made  Boman  litera- 
ture glorious,  and  the  grammarians  who  defined  the  Roman 
language  (§§  G26  ff.).     They  furnished  nearly  all  the  emperors.- 


PAI-ACR  ..f    THR    KxMAN    RVrKKnilH    AT    TllIRB. 

In  their  cities  arose  schools  of  rhetoric  that  taught  the  osa  of 
Latin  even  to  youtli  burn  by  the  Tiber, 
The  piiet  t'laudian,  an  Egyptian  Greek  of  the/ourfA  oeataty, 

cKpressed  this  noble  unity  in  patriotic  lines:  — 

"  Rniiip.  Hnme  aliini'  has  foimd  tlie  spell  to  chttrm 
Tlx'  Iribfs  tlint  bnwfil  bi'ni'.itli  her  conquering  aim; 
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Has  given  one  name  lo  the  whole  human  race, 
And  clasped  and  sheltered  them  In  fond  embrace,-' 
Mother,  not  inistreBi;  called  her  foe  her  son  ; 
And  b;  soft  tiea  made  distant  countries  one. 
This  to  ber  peaceful  scepter  all  men  owe,  — 
That  through  the  natlona,  wheresoe'er  we  go 
Strangers,  we  Sod  a  fatherland.    Our  home 
We  change  at  will;  we  count  it  sport  to  roam 
Through  distant  Thule,  or  with  sails  unfurled 
Seek  the  moet  drear  recessee  of  the  vrorld. 
Though  we  may  tread  Khone's  or  Orootea''  shore. 
Yet  are  we  all  one  iia 


And  at  the  very  close  of  the  dark  fourth  century,  when  to  ua 
tihe  glory  of  Rome  seems  to  have  departed  (§  687),  a  Christian 
writer  dwells  glowingly  upon  this  same  unity  :  "  We  live,  no 


This  is  L'alleU  tl 
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matter  where  we  are  in  the  world,  as  fellotixitizens,  ...  in- 
closed within  the  circuit  of  one  city  and  grown  up  at  the  same 
domestic  hearth  ...  an  equal  law  has  made  all  men  equal." 
(See  the  rest  of  this  tribute  in  Davis'  Readings,  II,  No.  115.) 

618.  Diffusion  of  Social  Life.  —  Life  did  not  remain  centered 
at  Rome  as  in  th^  first  century  b.c.  To  condense  a  passage 
from  Freeman's  Tmp7*essions  of  Rome :  — 

'*  Her  walls  were  no  longer  on  the  Tiber,  but  on  the  Danube,  the 
Rhine,  and  the  German  Ocean.  Instead  of  an  outpost  at  Janicolnm, 
her  fortresses  were  at  York  and  Trier.  Many  of  the  emperors  after  the 
first  century  were  more  at  home  in  these  and  other  distant  cities  than  in 
the  ancient  capital,  —  which  they  visited  perhaps  only  two  or  three  times 
in  a  reign,  for  some  solemn  pageant.^  In  these  once  provincial  town* 
the  pulse  of  Roman  life  heat  more  strongly  than  in  Old  Rome  itself*^ 

619.  The  Universities.  —  The  three  great  centers  of  learning 
were  Rome,  Alexandria,  and  Athens.     In  these  cities  there 
were  universities^  as  we  should  call  them  now,  with  vast  libra- 
ries  and  numerous  professorships.      The  early  Ptolemies  ^^ 
Egypt  had  begun   such   foundations   at   Alexandria  (§  31^)* 
Augustus  followed  their  example  at  Athens,  from  his  pri^^ 
fortune.     Vespasian  was   the   first  to  pay  salaries  from     ^^ 
public  treasury  ;  and  Marcus  Aurelius  began  the  practio*^  ® 
permanent  state  endourments.      That  is,  the  government  ^^*.  , 


large  sums  of  money  or  valuable  property,  the  income  of  wt^^ 
was  to  be  used  for  the  support  of  the  institution  receiving 


gift,  —  as  with  our  national  land  grants  to  State  universil 

The  professors  had  the  rank  of  Senators,  with  good  %2!L9£^^^ 
and  with  assured  pensions  after  twenty  years  of  service. 
Rome  there  were  ten  chairs  of  Latin  Grammar  (language  j^   ' 
literary  criticism) ;   ten  of  Greek ;   three  of  Rhetoric,  wl 
included  law  and  politics;^  and  three  of  Philosophy,  w] 
included  logic.     These  represent  the  three  chief  studies 


1  This  stateriKMit  holds  gocxl  for  most  of  the  better  emperors.     As  a  ru^^^ 
was  the  weak  or  wicked  ones  who  spent  their  reigns  in  the  capital. 

'-^Because  these  were  subjects  to  which  rhetoric  was  especially  applied    ^^" 
on  account  of  whi«'h  it  was  studied. 
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trivium)  —  language,  rhetoric,  and  philosophy.  There  was 
also  a  group  of  mathematical  studies,  —  music,  arithmetic,^ 
geometry,  astronomy  (the  quadrivium).  In  some  universities 
special  studies  flourished.  Thus,  law  was  a  specialty  at  Rome, 
and  medicine  at  Alexandria. 

620.  Schools.  —  Below  the  universities,  in  all  large  provincial 
towns,  there  were  "  grammar  schools J^  These  were  endowed  by 
the  emperors,  from  Vespasian's  time,  and  corresponded  in 
some  measure  to  advanced  high  schools,  or  small  colleges. 

Those  in  Gaul  and  Spain  were  especially  famous ;  in  partic- 
ular, the  ones  at  Massilia,  Autun,  Narbonne,  Lyons,  Bordeaux, 
Toulouse.  The  reputation  of  the  instructors  in  the  best  schools 
drew  students  from  all  the  empire.  The  walls  of  the  class 
rooms  were  painted  with  maps,  dates,  and  lists  of  facts.  The 
masters  were  appointed  by  local  magistrates,  with  life  tenure 
and  good  pay.  Like  the  professors  in  the  universities,  they 
were  exempt  from  taxation  and  had  many  privileges. 

In  the  small  towns  were  many  schools  of  a  lower  grade.  But 
all  this  education  was  for  the  upper  and  middle  classes,  and  for 
occasional  bright  boys  from  the  lower  classes  who  found  some 
wealthy  patron.  Little  was  done  toward  dispelling  the  dense 
ignorance  of  the  masses.  Rich  men  and  women,  however, 
sometimes  bequeathed  money  to  schools  in  their  home  cities  for 
the  education  of  poor  children.^ 

621.  Architecture  was  the  chief  Roman  art.  With  the  Early 
Empire  it  takes  on  its  distinctive  character.  To  the  Greek 
columns  it  adds  the  noble  Roman  arch,  with  its  modification, 
the  dome.  As  compared  with  Greek  architecture,  it  has 
more  massive  grandeur  and  is  more  ornate.  The  Romans  com- 
monly used  the  rich  Corinthian  column  instead  of  the  simpler' 
Doric  or  Ionic  (§  154). 


1  When  Roman  numerals  were  use<i,  arithmetic  could  not  be  an  elementary 
study.    To  appreciate  this,  let  the  student  try  to  multiply  xliv  by  xix. 

2  Davis'  Readinffs,  II,  No.  80,  gives  Pliny's  account  of  Huch  an  endowment. 
JNo.  79  —  Horace's  story  of  how  his  father,  a  poor  farmer,  gave  him  an  educa- 
tion —  throws  light  on  this  topic. 
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622.  Famous  BuUdingB. — The  most  tamoiis  building  of  the  Aupistan 
Age  ia  Ibe  Pa/Uheon,  —  "  shrine  of  all  sainM  and  temple  of  sll  godn,*' — 
built  in  the  Campus  MarLiua  b;  tUe  minister  Agrippa.'    It  ia  a  circular 
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-,  13'J  (eet  in  lUaineter  and  of  the  game  liciKhi,  nunnounteJ  bf  i 
majestic  dome  tbat  orijiiiially  Ilaalii'd  wiili  lilts  of  lin>iize.  The  inwriiJ 
in  broadly  Hnoileil  with  light  from  an  iper- 
lure  111  the  dome  a)  feet  in  diEUDCter.  Tkt 
inside  walla  were  formed  of  splendid  oil- 
amns  of  yellon  Durble,  with  gleaming  whilp 
capitals  supportine  noLile  arclies,  upoii 
which  agaii)  rested  more  pillars  and  anolhfr 
row  of  arches  —  up  to  the  bane  of  the  dome. 
ITnder  the  arcbcs,  in  pillared  recesses,  iWi 
tlie  statues  of  the  gods  of  all  religioiiB ;  b" 
tbis  grand  temple  was  aymbolic  ol  tk 
Kratider  toleration  aDd  unity  of  the  Romui 
world.  Time  has  dealt  gently  with  it,  u<l 
almost  alone  of  the  buildlnga  of  its  diy  ii 
has  lOKl^d  to  ours.  I 

The  CuUtfum  was  begun  by  Vespuiu 
and  fitiLshed  by  Domitian.  It  is  a  ml 
stone  irnt/ihitheater  [tmo  theaters,  face  U 
face)  for  wild  beast  sbows  aod  games-  I^ 
covers  six  acres,  and  the  walls  rise  ISO  fMt- 
It  seated  40,000  spectatorB.  For  cenUiriMi 
iti  the  M iildle  Ages,  its  ruins  were  used  ■* 
a  quarry  for  the  palaces  of  Roman  noblwi 
but  itH  huge  size  has  presented  its  compl''' 
destruction. 

A  favorite  application  of  the  arch  w>#  ^ 
triumphal  arch,  adorned  with  sculpt*^ 
and  ciivi^red  with  inscriptions,  apanb^^'^ 
street,  as  if  it  were  a  city  gate.  Ai***™ 
tlie  more  famous  structurea  o(  this  Wt^'*. 
Home  were  the  arches  of  Htus,  Tr^^' 
Antoninns,  and,  later,  of  Constantina  ^ 
pages  soil,  iil4.  615,  etc.). 
Thajas's  Cotms.  'I'bis  RoniaiiB  erected  alao  splendid  ^^"^ 

hii  ill  ling;.  Ai;rlii|Kt  wa-<  nii  i-arly  frii^nd  nt  Augustus  aiid  a  faithful  assi^^ 
tliRiiitEh  Ills  will iId  litu.  HcwiiKau  able  aoUlieraud  an  ardent  builder,  l'^-' 
l<atr»i>ai;i'  ■<!  art  am)  ari'liitiriun-  liu  lilli'd  a  place  like  tbat  of  Maeceu^*^' 
ll(Fi'iiiiir";:>7],  iiali').  .-VKrllipa'^ui'ii'Tiilsliipwonthe  battle  of  Actlnm.  ^' 
lieiMiiii'  Hi.-  s.iii-iii-law  i>f  .\ui;HStii*,  iirnl,  <-xi>ept  for  bis  dealU  shortly  be/"""' 
thai  i>r  Llii'  Kiii|ipn>r.  In-  ivnulil  pnili»lily  buvii  succeeded  to  bia  power. 
1  Ku;ul  lUi-  [lii'tillv  ill  Kymiis  i-hil.tr  iliirulti,  cuutO  iv. 
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*iKental  eolunm*.    The  flneet  surrlvlng  example  Is  Trafan't  Column,  one 
lundred  f«et  bigh,  circled  with  epiral  bands  of  sculpture  contaioing  tnentj- 


Tl 
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flTe  hundred  hunuui  figures.     It  commemoreted  and  illustrated  Trajan's 
Dacian  expedition. 

623.  Roman  BuiUcas  and  the  Later  ChriBtUn  Architecture. — 
One  other  kind  of  building  must  have  special  mention.     A  little  before 


IXTKRIOB    vr  TbAJAS'k    BAaiLHA. 


the  Empire,  the  Ramans  adopted  the  Greek  basilica  ■  and 
favorite  form  of  building  for  the  law  courts. 


"  by  Canlna. 

made  it  a 
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The  general  plan  was  that  of  a  great  oblong  hall,  its  length  some  two 
times  its  breadth,  with  a  circular  raised  (;q>8e  at  the  end,  where  sat  thenomer- 
ouR  judges.  The  hall  itself  was  divided  by  two  long  rows  of  pillan  into 
three  parts  running  from  the  entrance  to  the  apse — a  central  nave  lod 
two  aisles,  one  each  side  of  the  nave.  Sometimes  there  were  double  rows 
of  pillars,  making  two  aisles  on  each  side.  The  nave  was  left  open  up  to 
the  lofty  roof ;  but  above  the  side  aisles  there  were  galleries  shut  off  by  ft 
parapet,  which  supported  a  row  of  elevated  pillars.  These  galleries  wen 
for  the  general  public. 

The  Christians  found  this  building  admirably  adapted  for  their  wonhip. 
After  the  conversion  of  the  Empire,  numerous  basilicas  were  converted 
into  churches,  and  for  centuries  all  ecclesiastical  buildings  had  this 
general  plan.  With  slight  changes,  it  grew  into  the  plan  of  the  medieTsl 
cathedral. 

LITERATURE 

Until  just  before  the  Empire,  literature  plays  a  small  part  in 
Roman  life ;  and  it  has  not  been  needful  to  mention  it  until  now. 
To  grasp  the  literary  conditions  under  the  Empire,  howeTer,  it 
is  desirable  to  review  briefly  the  earlier  period  also.  The  fol- 
lowing outline  is  desigded  only  for  reading  and  reference,  not 
for  careful  study.  If  the  teacher  likes,  it  can  be  diaciiMed  in 
class,  with  open  books. 

624.  Before  the  Age  of  Cicero.  —  Rome  had  no  llteratore  until  th^ 
middle  of  the  third  century  b.c.    Then  the  influence  of  her  conquert  ©^ 
Magna  Graecia  began  to  bi;  felt.     Livius  Andronicus^  a  Greek  slave  p^ 
Tarentum,  introduced  the  drama  at  Rome ;  but  his  plays,  and  those  o>^ 
successor  Naevius^  were  mainly  translations  from  older  Greek  writer*- 

Ennius,  also  from  Magna  Graecia,  comes  in  the  period  just  aftc^  ^ 
Second  Punic  War.     He  translated  Greek  dramas,  but  his  chief  worJ^ 
an  epic  on  the  legendary  history  of  Rome. 

Comedy  was  represented  by  two  greater  names,  Flautus  (of  It^^^ 
origin)  and  Terence  (a  slave  from  Carthage).    Both  modeled  their  ^^  \ 
upon  those  of  the  Greek  Menander  (§  313).     Plautus  (264-184  b.c?  ^^ 
rollicking  but  gross.    Terence  (a  generation  later)  is  more  refined. 

To  the  period  between  the  Second  and  Third  Punic  wars  belong  *f^ 
Calais  Origines  (an  early,  history  of  Rome),  an  earlier  histor^^  .  j^ 
Fahius  Pictor,  and  the  great  history  by  the  Greek  Polybius,  all  of  ^^  ^^ 

have  been  referred  to  before  in  this  volume. 

^  is 

625.  The  part  of  the  first  century  B.C.  preceding  Augusti^^  . 

sometimes  known  as  the  Age  of  Cicero  from  the  name  that  made  its  c?^^ 
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glory.  Cicero  remains  the  foremost  orator  of  Rome  and  the  chief  master 
of  Latin  prose. 

Two  great  poets  belong  to  the  period :  Lucretius  the  Epicurean,  a 
Roman  knight,  who  reaches  a  sublimity  never  attained  by  other  Latin 
poets;  and  CtUullus  from  Cisalpine  Gaul,  whose  lyrics  are  unsurpassed 
for  delicacy,  and  who  attacked  Caesar  with  bitter  invective,  to  meet 
gentle  forgiveness. 

History  is  represented  by  the  concise,  graphic,  lucid  narrative  of 
Cuesar^  the  picturesque  stories  of  Sallust  (who  is  our  chief  authority  for 
the  conspiracy  of  Catiline  and  the  Jugurthine  War),  and  by  the  inferior 
work  of  Nepos  and  Varro, 

626.  In  the  Augustan  Age  the  stream  broadens,  and  only  the  more 
important  writers  can  be  mentioned. 

Sorace  (son  of  an  Apulian  f reedman)  wrote  the  most  graceful  of  Odes  and 
most  playful  of  Satires,  while  his  Epistles  combine  agreeably  a  serene 
common  sense  with  beauty  of  expression. 

Virgil  (from  Cisalpine  Gaul)  is  probably  the  chief  Roman  poet.  He  is 
best  known  to  school  boys  by  his  epic,  the  Aeneid,  but  critics  rank 
higher  his  Oeorgics  (exquisite  poems  of  country  life).  In  the  Middle 
Ages  Virgil  was  regarded  as  the  greatest  of  poets,  and  Dante  was  proud 
to  acknowledge  him  for  a  master. 

OHd  (Roman  knight)  has  for  his  chief  work  the  Metamorphoses,  a  mytho- 
logical poem.  Ovid's  last  years  were  spent  in  banishment  on  the  shores 
of  the  Black  Sea,  where  he  wrote  pathetic  verses  that  will  always  keep 
alive  a  gentle  memory  for  his  name. 

Livy  (of  Cisalpine  Gaul)  and  Dionysius  (an  Asiatic  Greek)  wrote  their 
great  histories  of  Rome  in  this  reign.  Diodorus  (a  Sicilian  Greek)  wrote 
the  first  general  history  of  the  world.  Greek  science  is  continued  by 
Strabo  of  Asia  Minor  (living  at  Alexandria),  who  produced  a  system- 
atic geography  of  the  Roman  world,  and  speculated  on  the  possibility 
of  one  or  more  continents  in  the  unexplored  Atlantic  between  Europe 
and  Asia.    The  last  three  authors  \crote  in  Greek, 

627.  In  the  first  century,  later  than  Augustus,  we  have  among 
other  authors  the  following:  the  poets  Lucan  and  Martial  (famous  for  his 
satirical  wit),  both  Spaniards ;  the  Jewish  historian  Josephus  (writing  in 
Greek)  ;  the  scientist  Pliny  the  Elder  (of  Cisalpine  Gaul),  who  perished 
in  the  eruption  of  Vesuvius  in  his  scientific  zeal  to  observe  the  phenomena  ; 
the  rhetorician  Qnintilian  (a  Spaniard)  ;  the  philosophers  Epictetus  and 
Seneca  (both  Stoics).  Seneca  was  a  Roman  noble  of  Spanish  birth; 
Epictetus  was  a  slave  from  Phryj^ia.  Both  taught  a  lofty  philosophy, 
but  the  slave  was  the  nobler  both  in  teaching  and  in  life. 
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628.   In  the  second  centniy  contemporary  aocietr  !■  ebarmi;^ 

illustrated  in  the  Lf'aers  of  Pliny  the  Younger  (from  Cisalpine  Gaol), 


and  is  gracefully  Mtirized  in  tlie  Dialogitet  of  Luctan  (a  STTfjui  Greek). 

In  history  we  have  ;  — 
Appiaii  (ail  Alexandrian  Grefk),  who  wrote  {in  Greet)  a  hiatoij  of  the 

liifferenl  parW  i>f  the  empire  ; 
Arrian  (an  Asiatic  Grt'Ck).  who  wrote  (tn  Greek)  biographies  of  Alei4D- 

dpr  and  liis  auciiessinn.  and  ireatiaes  on  geography  ; 
Plntarck  (a  Itoootian).  I.lie  author  of  the  famous  Liven  ("the  teztJiook 

of  hemiMni "')  and  of  a  great  treatise  on  Morali  (in  Greek)  ; 
SuelnnlHg,  the  biographer  of  the  flnst  twelve  Caesars ; 
Taritus  (a  Koman  nohle],  autlior  of  tlie  Gennania  (a  description  of  the 

Germans),  and  of  a  great  hiatoi-y  of  the  Rmpire  from  Tiberius  to  Nerr*. 

I'lihappily  only  fragnicnu  survive,  atider  the  names  of  the  Annals  and 

llie  Hhtorii's. 

I'lietry  ix  represented  chietly  by  tlie  Siilires  of  Juvenal  (an  Italian). 

Seienfe  la  represented  by  :  — 
Gnhm  (au  Asiatic  Greek),  whn  wnile  treaUseson  medicine  (in  Greek). 

Hrid  whu  was  revered  for  many  etin  tunes  as  the  greatest  medical  nothor- 

ity; 
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Jtolrmy,  an  Kgyptiaii  astniiioiu«r»iidgeui;ru|ihiT,  wIiohu  work  (in  llrtrk) 
wivi  tlie  chief  autliority  (or  cfniuries.  lie  taiiglit  that  the  earth  was 
round,  and  that  the  heavens  revolved  abnut  it  for  their  center  ; 


Pautaniat  (an  Asiatic  (Jrei-k),  a  Iraveltr  ami  nri 

PliiloHophy  linn  fi>r  it 
Marcus  Aurelivs.  the  t 

For  the  ChriNlian  rrl 
their  present  furni  in  ( 
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Exercise.  —  Note  the  significance  in  the  use  of  Greek  or  Latin  by  the 
authors  named  above  (cf.  §  476).    Observe  the  increase  in  prose  litenton. 

MORALS 

629.  The  Dark  Side.  —  Many  writers  dwell  upon  the  im- 
morality of  Roman  society  under  the  Empire.  It  is  easy  to 
blacken  the  picture  unduly.  The  records  give  most  prominence 
to  the  court  and  the  capital ;  and  there  the  truth  is  dark  enoagb. 
During  some  reigns,  the  atmosphere  of  the  court  was  rank  with 
hideous  debauchery.  At  all  times,  many  of  the  great  nobles  weie 
sunk  in  coarse  orgies ;  and  the  rabble  of  Rome,  defiled  wiih  the 
offscourings  of  all  nations,  was  ignorant,  cruel,  and  wicked.  I^ 
other  great  cities,  also,  the  mob  was  wretched  and  viciooB. 

Particular  evil  customs  shock  the  modem  reader.     To  afdi 
the  cost  and  trouble  of  rearing  children,  the  lower  classeSi  wiib 
horrible  frequency  and  indifferencCji  exposed  their  infants  t^ 
die.     The  old  family  discipline  was  gone.     The  growih  of 
divorce  was  railed  at,  as  in  our  own  day,  by  the  satirists  of  the 
times.     Slavery  threw  its  shadow  across  the  Roman  world.    At 
the  gladiatorial  sports,  delicate  ladies  thronged  the  benohee  of 
the  amphitheater,  without  shrinking  at  the  agonies  of  the  dying; 
and  the  games  grew  in  size  and  in  fantastic  character  until  they 
seem  to  us  a  blot  beyond  anything  else  in  human  history. 

Under  Trajan  one  set  of  games  continued  123  days.  In  a  single  day^s 
^r.mes,  when  the  Coliseum  was  first  opened  by  Titus,  6000  animals  were 
slain.  The  jaded  spectators  demanded  ever  new  novelties,  and  the  ex- 
hibitors sought  out  fantastic  forms  of  combat.  Thousands  of  men 
fought  at  once  in  hostile  armies.  Sea  fights  were  imitated  on  artificial 
lakes.  Distant  regions  were  scoured  for  new  varieties  of  beasts  to  slay 
and  be  slain.  Women  entered  the  arena  as  gladiators,  and  dwarfs  en- 
gaged one  another  in  deadly  combat.  The  wealthy  aristocrats  laid  wagers 
upon  the  skill  of  their  favorite  gladiators,  as  with  us  at  the  prize  ring. 

630.  The  Danger  of  Exaggeration.^  —  Yet  it  is  certain  that  a 

picture  from  such  materials  alone  is  grossly  misleading.     There 


^  Capes'  Earhj  Empire,  22.'i-227,  has  a  wholesome  statement  about  the  dan- 
ger of  exaggerating  the  evils. 
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was  much  good,  though  it  made  less  noise  than  the  evil.  Some 
old,  rude  virtuea  were  going  out  of  fashion;  but  new,  gentler 
virtues  were  coming  in.  The  unexhausted  populattona  of  N'ortb 
Italy  and  of  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Britain,  and  the  great  middle 
class  over  all  the  empire,  remained  essentially  sound  in  morals. 
Satirists  like  Juvenal  (§  628)  or  moralists  like  Tacitus  (j  628) 


Tbk  WAV  uF  Tombs  at  Pompku. 
Tbe  higher  stiineB,  at  the  edge  «[  the  pavement,  are  "  burial  a Uinen."  eachvlUi 
iu  lnscrlpt[oD.    The  InscriptlonB  quoted  on  page  618  and  in  ^SU  come 
nuiltily  from  these  atones. 

are  no  more  to  be  accepted  as  authority,  without  correction,  than 
racy  wits  and  scolding  preachers  for  our  own  day. 

On  the  whole,  the  first  two  centuries  show  a  steady  gain,  even 
if  we  look  only  at  pagan  society.  The  Letters  of  Pliny  reveal,  in 
the  court  circle  itself,  a  society  high-minded,  refined,  and  vir- 
tuous. Pliny  is  a  type  of  the  finest  gentleman  of  to-day,  in  del- 
icacy of  feeling,  sensitive  honor,  genial  and  thoughtful  courtesy.' 

1  There Ifla  charming  essay,  A  RomanOenllemanunrlerlht  Empire  (Pliny), 
by  Harriet  Wallers  Preston,  in  The  Atlantic  for  June,  ISRG.    Thomas'  Rinnan 
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Marcus  Aurelius  aiid  his  father  illustrate  like  qualities  on  tbfi 
throne.    Epictetus  (§  627)  shows  them  in  slavery.     All  th^^^ 
people  Sire  surrounded  by  friends  whom  they  think  good  mJ^^ 
happy.     One  husband  inscribed  upon  his  wife's  monomei:^' 
"Only  once  did  she  cause  me  sorrow  —  and  that  was  by  h'MSX 
death."     Another  praises  in  his  wife  "  purity,  loyalty,  affecti^i^nf 
a  sense  of  dut}^  a  gentle  nature,  and  whatever  other  qualit  "Ses 
God  would  wish  to  give  woman."    The  tombstone  of  a  pc::^»or 
physician  declares  that  "  to  all  the  needy  who  came  to  him,     3e 
gave  his  services  free  of  charge."     Ovjer  the  grave  of  a  litr"*^c 
girl  there  is  inscribed :  "  She  rests  here  in  the  soft  cradle       o^ 
the  Earth  .  .  .  comely,  charming,  keen  of  mind,  gay  in  l:m-  ^^ 
talk  and  play.     If  there  be  aught  of  compassion  in  the  goc^s, 
bear  her  aloft  to  the  stars  and  the  light." 

631.  The  Bright  Side.  —  Over  against  each  evil  we  can  set  * 
good.  The  position  of  women  was  improved.  Charity  to  tS^® 
poor  abounded.  Animals  were  treated  more  kindly.  Slave'^^ 
grew  milder.  The  sympathies  of  men  broadened.  Law  show^^ 
a  gentler  spirit.  A  harsh  skepticism  toward  religion  had 
vailed  among  the  educated  classes  during  the  last  days  of 
Republic ;  but  under  the  Empire,  this  gave  way  to  more  devoc--^^ 
religious  feeling.  All  this  was  true  without  referring  to  it^^^ 
Christian  part  of  society,  of  which  we  shall  speak  later  (§§  652  fif.        )' 

An  interesting  "back  to  the  land"  movement  proved  th^^^ 
Roman  gentlemen  could  still  value  simple  delights  above  th^^-^^ 
artificial  pleasures  of  the  court.      Martial  (§  627)  writes  c«     ^ 
country  life  with  true  enthusiasm,  — where  a  man  can  be  "  rid 
with  the  spoils  of  grove  and  field,  unfold  before  the  fire  hi 
well-filled  hunting  nets,  lift  the  leaping  fish  from  the  quivering 
line,  draw  forth  the  yellow  honey  from  the  cask,  while  his  ow^ 
eggs  are  cooking  over  a  fire  that  has  not  cost  a  penny.    M^--^^ 
wish  [he  concludes]  is  that  the  man  who  loves  not  me  may  n" 
love  this.'- 

And  if  we  suspect  that  there  was  some  literary  affectation  i^ 

Life,  chs.  xi  and  xiv,  and  Cap<»8'  AntonineSt  ch.  v,  present  simnar  picto 
See  Davis'  Headings,  11,  Nos.  69,  70,  74,  aud  especially  88,  106, 107. 
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this  praise  by  an  ex-courtier,  the  same  suspicion  cannot  be  held 
in  the  case  of  a  certain  Sirailis,  an  iron-handed  soldier  who  had 
been  commander  of  the  praetorians  in  Hadrian's  time.  At 
sixty-nine  he  resigned  his  high  office  and  spent  his  last  seven 
years  among  green  fields.  On  his  tombstone  he  caused  to  be 
carved :  "  Here  lies  Similis,  who  existed  seventy-six  years,  and 
lived  seven. ^^^ 

Some  of  the  lines  of  improvement  which  have  been  mentioned 
are  noted  in  more  detail  in  the  following  sections. 

638.  Woman  became  freer,'  the  equal  of  man  in  law,  and  his 
companion  instead  of  his  servant  in  the  family.  A  higher  view 
of  marriage  appeared  than  ever  before  in  pagan  world.  Plu- 
tarch and  Seneca,  for  the  first  time  in  history,  insisted  that 
men  be  judged  by  the  same  moral  standard  as  women ;  and  Ro- 
man law  adopted  this  principle  in  the  decrees  of  Antoninus  and 
the  maxims  of  Ulpian  (§  643).  Plutarch's  precepts  on  mar- 
riage "  fall  little  if  at  all  below  any  of  modern  days,"  and  his 
own  family  life  afforded  a  beautiful  ideal  of  domestic  happiness.'* 
Plutarch  urges  the  highest  intellectual  culture  for  women  ;  and 
says  Lecky :  — 

**  Intellectual  culture  was  much  diffused  among  them,  and  we  meet 

with  noble  instances  of  large  and  accomplished  minds  united  with  all  the 

gracefulness  of  intense  womanhood  and  all  the  fidelity  of  the  truest  love. 

.  .  .       When  Paetus,  a  noble  Roman,    was  ordered    by    Nero    to    put 

himself  to  death,  his  friends  knew  that  his  wife  Arria,  with  her  love  and 

her  heroic  fervor,  would  not  survive  him.     Her  son-in-law  tried  to  dissuade 

her  from  suicide  by  saying  :  *  If  /  am  called  upon  to  perish,  would  you 

wish  your  daughter  to  die  with  me  ? '     She  answered,  '  Yes,  if  she  has 

then  lived  with  you  as  long  and  happily  as  I  with  Paetus.'    Paetus  for  a 

moment  hesitated  to  strike  the  fatal  blow,  but  Arria,  taking  the  dagger, 

plunged  it  deeply  into  her  breast,  and,  dying,  handed  it  to  her  husband, 

exclaiming,  *  My  Paetus,  it  does  not  pain  ! ' " 


1  Dr.  Davis'  Influence  of  Wealth  in  Imperial  Rome,  284-287,  gives  these 
«nd  other  illustrations. 

*  On  the  position  of  women,  there  is  a  good  discussion  in  Lecky,  European 
Morals,  ch.  v. 

*  Lecky,  European  Morals,  II,  289, 
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Women  became  physicians,  —  though  their  practice  was 
stricted  to  other  women,  —  and  they  entered  various  trades, 
in  our  day,  however,  they  seem  to  have  had  more  time  or  mo 
taste  for  literature.     They  wrote  much ;  but  no  great  lite 
work  from  a  woman's  pen  has  survived  for  us.     The  scoldi: 
Juvenal,  whose  vanity  seems  to  have  been  offended,  rails  at 
sort  of  woman  who  at  table  '^  weighs  in  the  balance  Homer 
Virgil  [so  that]  teachers  of  rhetoric  are  vanquished  [and]  n 
even  a  lawyer  .  .  .  may  speak."     And  again, "  I  hate  the  wom 
who  is  always  bringing  up  grammatical  rules,  and  who  recal  ^s 
verses  unknoum  to  me,  and  corrects  the  words  of  an  unpolish^^d 
friend,  which  a  man  would  not  notice." 

Certainly,  the  women  of  the  Roman  Empire  possessed  * 
higher  freedom  and  more  culture  than  their  sex  was  to  fin^  ^ 
again  anywhere  in  the  world  until  the  nineteenth  century. 

633.   Charity.  —  Tliere  was  a  vast  amount  of  public  and  pr^  ^' 
vate  charity.     Homes  for  poor  children  and  orphan  girls  we 
established.     Wealthy  men  loaned  money  l)elow  the  regul 
rate  of  interest,  and    provided   free   medicine  for  the   poo: 
Tacitus  tells  how,  after  a  great  accident  near  Rome,  the  ric 
opened  their  houses  and  gave  their  wealth  to  relieve  the  su_ 
ferers.      Every  city,  large  or  small,  received   large  gifts  ol^  "* 


money  from  its  wealthy  sons  —  not  only  to  build  temples  anc 
libraries  and  town  halls,  and  to  set  up  noble  statues,  but  also^^^^ 
to  repair  pavements  and   build  sewers    (Davis'  Readings^  II,  -c      ' 

No.  77). 

True,  there  was  a  dark  side  to  this  sort  of  generosity.  The  people  '^^ 
came  to  do  less  and  less  for  themselves,  and  fell  more  and  more  com- 
pletely under  the  control  of  great  riches.  They  came  to  choose  only 
wealthy  men  for  public  office,  because  of  the  expectation  of  public  bene- 
factions from  them.  Ever  louder  grew  the  cry  for  **  bread  and  games  '* 
(§  558). 

634.  Kindness  to  Animals.  —  Literature  for  the  first  time 
abounds  in  tender  interest  in  animals.  Cato  in  the  days  of 
the  "virtuous  Republic 'Miad  advised  selling  old  or  infirm 
slaves;   riutarch   in    the  ** degenerate  Empire"   could   never 
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bring  himself  to  sell  an  ox  in  its  old  age.  We  find  protests 
even  against  hunting ;  and  severe  punishments  were  inflicted 
for  wanton  cruelty  to  animals.  There  seems  little  doubt  that 
animals  were  better  treated  under  the  pagan  Empire  than  in 
southern  Europe  to-day.  Some  inscriptions  on  tombstones 
testify  to  a  real  love  for  dogs.  A  small  pet  "  barks  fiercely  " 
if  her  mistress  took  up  another  dog.  One  very  pretty  set  of 
verses  commemorated  a  mistress'  grief  at  the  death  of  a  ''  be- 
loved companion  "  of  the  family,  whose  intelligence  is  praised 
as  almost  human,  and  who  "  was  wont  to  come  to  our  table,  and 
to  lick  with  eager  tongue  the  dish  my  hands  held  out  while 
thy  tail  didst  show  thy  joy." 

It  is  true,  the  gladiatorial  games  continued.  They  were  de- 
fended by  arguments  like  those  used  for  bullfights,  bear  bait- 
ing, cockfighting,  and  the  prize  ring  in  later  times.  But  at 
last  critics  began  to  be  heard  (Davis'  Readings^  1 1,  No.  97),  and 
Marcus  Aurelius  made  the  combats  harmless  for  his  time  by 
compelling  the  use  of  blunted  swords.  Moreover,  it  is  true  be-  * 
yond  doubt  —  so  strong  is  fashion  even  in  morals  —  that  the 
passion  for  these  inhuman  games  was  not  inconsistent  with 
humanity  in  other  respects. 

635.  Slavery  grew  milder.  Emancipation  became  so  common 
that  faithful  household  slaves  were  freed  commonly  after  six 
years'  service.  The  horrible  story  of  Pollio  (a  noble  who  threw 
a  slave  alive  to  the  lampreys  in  a  fish  pond  for  carelessly  break- 
ing a  precious  vase)  is  often  given  as  typical  of  Roman  treat- 
ment of  slaves.  This  is  misleading.  That  crime  occurred  at 
the  very  beginning  of  the  Empire,  while  there  was  yet  no  check 
in  law  upon  a  master ;  but  even  then,  Augustus,  by  a  stretch 
of  humane  despotism,  ordered  all  the  tableware  in  Pollio's  house 
to  be  broken  and  his  fish  ponds  to  be  filled  up.  Evidently,  such 
a  master  was  socially  ostracized. 

Soon  afterward  a  master  was  murdered  by  a  slave.  The  Sen- 
ate, after  bitter  ojyposition,  voted  to  put  the  entire  household  of 
slaves  to  death,  according  to  the  old  custom  of  the  Republic. 
The  city  populace  rose  in  indignant  insurrection  to  prevent  such 
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UDJust  cruelty ;  and  in  Hadrian's  time,  the  law  waa  modified,  bo 
as  to  apply  only  to  those  slaves  who  could  be  proven  to  have  be** 
near  enough  to  hear  the  master's  cries.     During  the  reign     <» 
Nero,  a  special  judge  was  appointed  to  hear  the  complaints     <*' 
slaves  and  to  punish  cruelties  to  them,  and  Seneca  tells  us  tt^-^ 
cruel  masters  were  jeered  in  the  streets.     Law  began  to  prot^^** 
the  slave,  and  imperial  edicts  improved  his  condition  (51  6^^> 
tma).     "  Is  not  the  slave  of  the  same  stuff  as  yon,  his  master    ' 
exclaims  Seneca.     (See  Davis'  Readings,  II,  No.  98.) 

636.  SympatUee  Broadened.  —  The  unity  of  the  vast  Rom^^" 
world  prepared  the  way  for  the  thought  that  all  men  are  brothe*"^ 
Philosophers  were  fond  of  dwelling  upon  the  idea.  Said  M^B''' 
cus  Aurelius,  "As  emperor  I  am  a  Roman;  but  as  a  man  n:^*-? 


A  Uktaii.  vkuk  Tkajan'h  f'uLiiHN  (|iage  .MO) :  Tnjkn  ucrlficiog  a  boll 
at  tLe  bridge  ovur  tlii'  Daiiube.  jiiat  completed  by  his  ioldlers.  TfaUbrldga 
wax  H  rernarkalilH  atructurp,  —  prubably  (lie  moBt  woDdertul  bridge  Id  Uw 
world  uiitll  the  era  of  Iron  and  nteel  bridee-work  la  tim  DlueteeDth  contatr. 
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city  is  the  world."  Even  the  rabble  in  the  Roman  theater  was 
wont  to  applaud  the  line  of  Terence :  ^' I  am  a  man;  no  calam- 
ity that  can  affect  man  is  without  meaning  to  me." 

The  age  prided  itself,  justly,  upon  its  enlightened  humanity, 
much  as  our  own  does.  Trajan  instructed  a  provincial  governor 
not  to  act  upon  anonymous  accusations,  because  such  conduct 
*'  does  not  belong  to  our  ageJ^ 

637.  The  Gentler  Spirit  of  Imperial  Law.  —  This  broad  human- 
ity was  reflected  in  imperial  law.  The  harsh  law  of  the  Re- 
public became  humane.  Women  and  children  shared  its  pro- 
tection. Torture  was  limited.  The  rights  of  the  accused  were 
l)etter  recognized.  From  this  time  dates  the  maxim, "  Better  to 
let  the  guilty  escape  than  to  punish  the  innocent."  "  All  men 
l>y  the  law  of  nature  are  equal "  ^  became  a  law  maxim,  through 
the  great  jurist  Ulpian  (§  643).  Slavery,  he  argued,  had  been 
created  only  by  the  lower  law,  enacted  not  by  nature  but  by 
man.  Therefore,  if  one  man  claimed  another  as  his  slave,  the 
l)enefit  of  any  possible  doubt  was  to  be  given  to  the  one  so 
claimed.  It  is  curious  to  remember  that  the  rule  was  just  the 
cither  way  in  nearly  all  Christian  countries  through  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  in  the  United  States  under  the  Fugitive  Slave  laws 
from  1793  to  the  Civil  War. 

838.  Extracts  from  the  Thoughts  of  Marcus  Aurelius  (to  show 
tihe  highest  Pagan  Morality) :  — 

Aurelius  thanks  the  gods  ^*  for  a  good  grandfather,  good  parents,  a 
Qood  sister,  good  teachers,  good  associates,  and  good  friends.'^ 

'^  From  my  mother  I  learned  piety,  and  abstinence  not  only  from  evil 
deeds  but  from  evil  thoughts.*'  From  a  tutor,  ** .  .  .  not  to  credit 
miracle  workers  and  jugglers,  with  their  incantations  and  driving  away 
of  demons  ;  ...  to  read  carefully,  and  not  to  be  satisfied  with  a  superficial 
Understanding  of  a  book.'* 

^*'  There  are  briers  in  the  road  ?  Then  turn  aside  from  them,  but  do 
Hot  add,  *■  Why  were  such  things  made  ? '  Thou  wilt  be  ridiculed  by  a 
man  who  is  acquainted  with  nature,  as  thou  wouldst  be  by  a  carpenter  or 


1  This  maxim  was  to  work  revolutions  in  distant  ages.    It  played  a  part  in 
both  the  American  and  the  French  Revolutions  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
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shoemaker  if  thou  didBt  complain  that  there  were  shaYings  and  oatttngi 
in  his  shop/* 

**  All  that  is  from  the  gods  is  full  of  providence.** 

*'  The  best  way  to  avenge  thyself  is  not  to  become  like  the  wrong-doer.** 

*'  When  thou  wishest  to  delight  thyself,  think  of  the  virtues  of  those 
who  live  with  thee.'* 

**Love  men  ;  revere  the  .gods.**  [Does  not  this  come  near  **the  two 
commandments  **  ?] 

**  Think  of  thyself  as  a  member  of  the  great  human  body,  —  else  thou 
dost  not  love  men  from  thy  ^eart.** 

**  Suppose  that  men  curse  thee,  or  kill  thee  ...  if  a  man  stand  by  s 
pure  spring  and  curse  it,  the  spring  does  not  cease  to  send  up  wholeiome 
water.** 

**  To  say  all  in  a  word,  everything  which  belongs  to  the  body  is  a  streaOt 
and  all  that  belongs  to  the  soul  is  a  dream  and  a  vapor ;  life  is  a  warfare 
and  a  stranger's  sojourn,  and  after  fame  is  oblivion.  What  then  is  tbeie 
about  which  we  ought  seriously  to  employ  ourselves  ?  This  one  thing— 
just  thoughts  and  social  acts,  words  that  do  not  lie,  and  temper  which  9^ 
cepts  gladly  all  that  happens.** 

**  Why  then  dost  thou  not  wait  in  tranquillity  for  thy  end,  whether  it  be 
extinction  or  removal  to  another  life  ?    And  until  that  time  comes,  wl^ 
is  sufficient  ?    Why,  what  else  than  to  venerate  the  gods  and  bless  thetf^^ 
and  to  do  good  to  men,  and  to  practice  tolerance  and  self-restraint?** 

**  Everything  harmonizes  with  me  which  is  harmonious  to  thee,  O  IT^'^ 
verse  I    Nothing  is  too  early  or  too  late  which  is  in  due  time  for  the^ 
Everything  is  fruit  to  me  which  thy  seasons  bring,  O  Nature  I     From  tl^ 
are  all  things  ;  in  thee  are  all  things ;  to  thee  all  things  return.    The  pc^^ 
says,  Dear  city  of  Cecrops ;  and  shall  not  I  say.  Dear  city  of  Zeus  ?  *' 

"  Many  grains  of  frankincense  upon  the  same  altar ;  one  falls  befor"^ 
another  after  ;  but  it  makes  no  difference.** 

<*  Pass  through  this  little  space  of  time  conformably  to  Nature,  and  ei^ 
thy  journey  in  content  —  just  as  an  olive  falls  when  it  is  ripe,  blessii^ 
Nature  who  produced  it  and  thanking  the  tree  on  which  it  grew.'* 

''  What  is  it  to  me  to  live  in  a  universe  if  devoid  of  gods  ?  But  in  trut-^ 
gods  do  exist,  and  they  do  care  for  human  things,  and  they  have  put  th^ 
means  in  man's  power  to  enable  him  not  to  fall  into  real  evil." 

"  It  is  sweet  to  live  if  there  be  gods,  and  sad  to  die  if  there  be  none.'*^ 


1  Davis*  Readings,  II,  No.  107,  j^ives  more  of  these  extracts  ;  and  No. 
gives  similar  teachings  of  the  slave  philosopher,  Epictetus.    No.  106  gi 
letters  of  Marcus  Aureliiis  when  a  younger  man,  —  showing  views  of  a  hap; 
home  life. 
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For  Fubthbr  Rbadino.  — The  treatment  of  the  first  two  centuries  of 
the  Empire  is  so  full  in  the  text,  and  the  foot-note  references  for  brief 
readings  have  been  so  numerous,  that  no  other  reading  will  be  '*  specially 
mggested,^^  except  the  remaining  numbers  on  the  period  in  Davis*  Bead- 
inffSj  II,  to  No.  108.  But  for  those  who  wish  to  read  further  on  this  im- 
portant period,  the  best  and  most  readable  material  will  be  found  in 
Jones*  Boman  Empire  (an  excellent  one-volume  work),  chs.  i-vi ;  Capes' 
Early  Empire  and  The  Antonines;  Pelham's  OuUines,  413-545 ;  Thomas' 
Boman  Life;  Preston  and  Dodge's  Private  Life  of  the  Bomans;  or 
Johnston's  Private  Life  of  the  Bomans, 

ExiaoisB.  —  To  the  Uble  of  dates,  add  9  a.d.,  14,  09,  180. 


CHAPTER   XXXIX 

THE  DECLINE  IN   THE  THIRD  CENTURY 

THE   STORY   OP  THE   EMPERORS 

639.  The  "  Barrack  Emperors,"  193-284  A.D.  —  The  misrule  of 
Commodus  had  again  left  the  throne  the  sport  of  the  soldiery. 
There  followed  ninety  years  of  twenty-seven  "barrack  em- 
perors," set  up  by  the  praetorians  or  the  legions,  and  engaged  in 
frequent  civil  war.  All  but  four  of  the  twenty-seven  emperors 
were  slain  in  some  revolt  ;  and,  of  these  four,  two  fell  in  bat- 
tle against  barbarian  invaders. 

640.  The  Throne  for  Sale.  —  After  the  murder  of  Commodus, 
the  praetorians  set  up  as  Emperor  a  worthy  Senator,  Pertinax; 
but  in  less  than  three  months  they  mutinied  and  slew  him. 
Then  they  auctioned  off  the  imperial  purple  to  the  highest 
bidder,  knocking  it  down  to  Julianus,  a  rich  noble,  who  had 
offered  $1000  apiece  to  each  of  the  12,000  guards.  (See  Davis' 
Readings^  II,  No.  71.) 

The  three  great  armies  (on  the  Rhine,  the  Danube,  and  the 
Euphrates)  answered  this  disgraceful  news  by  rebellion.  Eac^^ 
army  "  proclaimed  '^  its  favorite  general.  Septimius  Severus. 
the  commander  on  the  Danube,  was  the  nearest  of  the  rivals  to 
the  capital.     By  swift  action  he  secured  the  prize. 

641.  Septimius  Severus  (193-2 1 1)  was  a  native  of  North  Africa. 
He  was  a  clear-headed,  determined,  industrious  man,  merciless 
and  cruel  toward  his  foes,  but  sternly  conscientious  about  the 
duties  of  his  great  office.  He  restored  order  and  unity  to  the 
empire,  and  repulsed  the  barbarians.  Most  of  his  reign  ^^ 
sptMit  in  the  East,  where  the  Parthians  were  growing  more  and 
more  dangerous  ;  but  he  died  in  Britain  —  at  the  opposite  fr^^' 
tier  —  where  he  had  just  been  strengthening  Hadrian's  wall  an^ 
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repelling  the  Scots.  He  greatly  admired  the  Antonine  em- 
perors, and  took  the  name  Antoninus,  in  addition  to  his  own. 
Another  persecution  of  the  Christians  took  place  in  his  reign. 
For  the  watchword  on  the  night  of  his  death,  he  gave  '^  Let  us 
work  "  ("  Laboremus  "). 

642.  Ten  years  of  anarchy  followed.  Severus'  son,  CaracaUay 
was  a  vicious  weakling,  whose  six-year  reign  (211-217)  is  nota- 
ble for  the  extension  of  citizenship  to  all  free  men  in  the  em- 
pire (§  616).  Caracalla  was  murdered  by  his  guards,  as  were 
his  two  unimportant  successors  (Macrinus,  217-218,  and  Elaga- 
balus,  218-222). 

643.  Alexander  Severus  (222-235)  was  a  native  of  Syria.  Like 
his  predecessors,  he  was  set  up,  and  finally  murdered,  by  the 
soldiery.  He  was  a  well-meaning,  gentle  youth  (the  nearest 
lieir  of  the  house  of  Septimius  Severus) ;  but  he  lacked  the 
stern  strength  needful  for  his  place.  His  court  was  simple 
and  pure.  "Do  not  to  another  what  thou  wouldst  not  have 
^one  to  thyself  "  was  the  motto  inscribed  upon  the  entrance  to 
t^he  royal  palace.  Septimius  had  had  for  his  chief  minister 
J^apinian,  a  great  jurist.  Alexander  Severus,  in  like  manner, 
iwras  assisted  by  Ulpian  (§  637),  the  leading  jurist  of  his  day, 
and  the  chief  adviser  of  the  Emperor ;  but  Ulpian  was  finally 
murdered  by  the  soldiery  at  the  helpless  Emperor's  feet.  The 
reign  was  troubled  also  on  the  frontiers  by  new  enemies,  —  by 
Et  new  Persian  kingdom  which  had  now  overthrown  the  Par- 
khians  in  the  East,  and,  on  the  Rhine,  by  fresh  German  peoples. 
Kut,  in  spite  of  these  troubles  to  court  and  to  frontier,  for  the 
bulk  of  the  empire  the  thirteen  ye^rs  of  Severus  were  an  oasis 
:>f  peace  and  plenty  in  the  dreary  third  century. 

644.  For  the  next  thirty -three  years  (235-268)  phantom  emperon  fol- 
.ow  one  another  in  bewildering  confusion  which  it  is  profitless  to  trace. ^ 
Many  reigns  are  counted  by  days,  not  by  years.  Only  one  able  ruler  ap- 
;>eared  (Decius,  249-251)  ;  and,  after  two  years,  he  fell  in  a  disastrous 

1  Maximus,  235-238.  Gordianus  I  and  II,  Pupienus,  Balbinos,  238.  Gor- 
llanos  III,  238-244.  Philippus,  244-249.  Decius,  249-251.  Gallus,  iGmilianoa, 
V^alerian,  Gallienus,  251-268. 
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battle  against  the  Goths  near  the  Danube.    This  brief  reign  was 

by  a  stem  persecution  of  the  Christians.    The  most  worthy  of  the 

sors  of  Decius  in  this  troubled  period  was  Valerian ;  and  he  was  defe-^ted 

and  captured  by  Sapor,  the  Persian  king,  and  died  in  bitter  and  humiliat. 

ing  captivity.    In  the  sixties,  so  many  rival  claimants  for  the  throne    ap. 

peared  that  the  period  is  known  as  the  Age  of  the  **  Thirty  Tyrants.'* 

645.  Claudius  II.  —  The  Empire  seemed  in  ruins.     It  was 
sunk  in  anarchy  and  split  into  fragments  by  the  jealousies  of 
rival  legions;  and   while  these  false  defenders  turned  their 
swords  upon  one  another,  the  barbarians  swarmed  over  every 
frontier  and  penetrated  toward  the  heart  of  the  Empire. 

Happily  strong  hands  grasped  the  scepter.  The  army  it- 
self wearied  of  disorder.  In  268  it  set  a  great  general,  Clau- 
dius, upon  the  throne.  Claudius  found  his  chief  task  with  the 
Groths.  That  German  people  had  worked  their  savage  will  in 
the  Balkan  provinces  for  almost  twenty  years  —  since  the 
time  of  Decius.  They  were  now  defeated  after  a  long  cam- 
paign. Then  Claudius  died  quietly  in  his  bed,  —  the  first 
emi>eror  of  whom  that  was  true  since  Septimius  Severus. 

646.  Aurelian.  —  To  the  world  the  death  of  Claudius  ma*^ 
tered  little,  because  his  successor  was  an  even  greater  niler. 
Aurelian  (270-275)  was  an   Illyrian   peasfuat,  who  had  riseti 
from  the  ranks  to  high  military  commands.     The  achievements 
of  his  reign  of  less  than  five  years  rival  those  of  the  firfi^ 
Caesar.     He  reorganized   the  army  and   restored  the  Empi'^ 
The   barbarians   were    driven    back    beyond    the    Rhine  aX^^ 
the  Danube.^      Gaul,  which  for  some  years  had  become  r^^' 
tually  a  separate  kingdom,  was  recovered.     Zenobia,  the  gr^*  ^ 
Queen  wlio  had  set  up  a  rival  Arabian  empire  at  Palmyra,  vr 
brought  captive  to  Kome  (l)avis'  ReadingSy  II,  No.  73).     VtC^^^^^ 
perity  began  to  return ;  but  death  snatched  away  the  'Em^iC^^^  * 
just  when  he  was  ready  to  take  up  the  work  of  civil  reform. 

Once  in  this  reign,  the  Alemanni,  a  German  people,  pei 
trateil  to  tlio  Po,  and  throw  all  Italy  into  a  panic.  When  th« 
riad  been  re])ulsed,  Aurelian  built  walls  about  Rome.     Sii 

^  iHicia  was  abandoned  to  them  for  their  home. 
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libal's  day,  that  proud  capital  had  feared  do  inrader  and 
spread  out  far  beyond  her  earlier  ramparts.     The  aew 
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Six  reigns  *  fill  the  next  nine  years,  —  three  of  them  the 
reigns  of  able  and  well-meaning  men ;  and  then  came  Dioc^Ie- 
tian  to  complete  Aurelian's  work. 

TOPICAL  SURVEY  OF  THE  THIRD  CENTURY 

647.  In  general,  the  third  century  of  the  Bmpirei  from  l^ar- 
Gus  Aurelius  to  Diocletian  (180-284),  is  a  period  of  decline. 
The  political  anarchy  of  the  period  has  been  treated  hneHy. 
There  was  a  similar  falling  away  in  the  defense  of  the  frontien, 
in  material  prosperity,  and  in  literary  activity.     These  featuies 
will  now  be  noted  in  some  detail. 

648.  Renewal  of  Barbarian  Attacks.  —  For  the  first  two  cen- 
turies the  task  of  the  legions  was  an  easy  one,  but  in  the  reign 
of  the  peaceful  Marcus  Aurelius  the  torrent  of  barbarian  invar 
sion  began  again  to  beat  u]X)n  the  ramparts  of  civilizatioii. 
The  Moorish  tribes  were  on  the  move  in  Africa ;  the  ParthianSy 
whom  Trajan  had  humbled,  again  menaced  the  Euphrates;  and 
Tartars,  Slavs,  Finns,  and  (Jermans  burst  upon  the  Danube 
Aurelius  gave  the  years  of  his  reign  to  campaigns  on  th« 
frontier. 

For  the  time,  indeed,  Rome  beat  ofF  the  attack ;  but  froi*^ 
this  date  she  stood  always  on  the  defensive,  with  exhaustle^^ 
swarms  of  fresh  enemies  surging  about  her  defenses ;  and  aft^^^ 
the  prosi>erous  reigns  of  Septimius  and  Alexander  Severus  th^^^ 
l)egan  to  burst  through. 

Early  in  the  third  century  the  Parthian  empire  gave  way 
a  new  Persian  kingdom  under  the  Sassanidae   kings.     ThS^ 
Persian  power  for  a  time  seemed  the  great  danger  to  the  Boma  -^^ 
world.     In  250  and  260  its  armies  poured  across  the  Euphrates  '^  ^ 
The  Emperor  Valerian  was  taken  prisoner  (§  644),  and  AntiocC 
was  captured.     New  German  tribes,  too,  —  the'  mightier  f 
as  events  were  to  prove,  —  appeared  on  the  European  fro: 
tier.     Tlie  Alemannl  crossed  the  Rhine  and' maintained  the 
selves  in  Gaul  for  two  years  (236-238).     In  the  disorders 


1  Tacitus,  Florianns,  Probus,  Cams,  Carinas,  Nnmeriaaoi;  27^283. 
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the  fifties,  bands  of  Franks  swept  over  Gaul  and  Spain.  The 
Goths  seized  the  province  of  Dacia  (§  646),  and  raided  the 
Balkan  European  provinces.  In  the  sixties,  Oothic  fleets,  of 
five  hundred  sail,  issuing  from  the  Black  Sea,  ravaged  the 
Mediterranean  coasts,  sacking  Athens,  Corinth,  Argos,  and 
Sparta   (Davis'  Readings,  II,  No.  72). 

Claudius  II  and  Aurelian,  however,  restored  the  old  frontiers, 
except  for  Dacia,  and  chastised  the  barbarians  on  all  sides. 
The  worst  of  the  evil  was  confined  to  the  middle  third  of  the 
century ;  but  a  fatal  blow  had  been  struck  at  the  military  fame 
of  Rome. 

649.  Decline  of  Population  and  of  Material  Prosperity.  —  By 
the  irony  of  fate,  the  reign  of  the  best  of  emperors  marks  also 
another  great  calamity.  In  the  year  166,  a  new  Asiatic  plague 
swept  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Atlantic,  carrying  off,  we  are 
told,  half  the  population  of  the  empire. 

From  Aurelius  to  Aurelian,  at  brief  intervals,  the  pestilence 
returned,  desolating  wide  regions  and  demoralizing  industry. 
Even  vigorous  young  societies  take  a  long  time  to  recover  from 
a  single  blow  of  this  kind.^  To  the  Roman  Empire,  the  re- 
peated disaster  was  the  more  deadly  because  }iopulxxUon  had 
already  become  stationary^  if  it  were  not  indeed  already  on  the 
decline. 

The  reasons  for  this  previous  falling  off  in  population  are  not 

altogether  clear.     The  wide-spread  slave  system  was  no  doubt 

one  cause.     A  high  standard  of  comfort  and  a  dislike  for  large 

:fainilies,  as  in  modern  France,  was  another.     But  these  seem 

insufficient.     It  is  hardly  possible  to  charge  the  evil  to  immo- 

^rality,  since  the  victory  of  Christianity  does  not  seem  to  have 

fshecked  it  afterward.     Whatever  the  cause,  the  fact  of  the  de- 

<;line  is  beyond  question ;  and  so  the  gaps  left  by  pestilence  re- 

^iiained  unfilled.     "  Year  by  year,  the  human  harvest  was  bad." 

The  fatal  disease  of  the  later  Empire  was  tvant  of  men.     There 


I  In  the  fourteenth  century,  England  suffered  from  a  pestilence  known  as 
t.he  '*  Black  Death"  ;  and  it  took  the  island  a  hundred  years  to  recover  from 
t.he  terrible  ravages  of  that  plague. 
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followed  a  decline  in  material  prosperity  and  in  tax-paying 
power. 

650.  Slavery. — The  civil  wars  involved  vast  loss  of  life.  Thebarl»- 
rian  raids  sometimes  swept  off  the  population  of  whole  provinces,  to  die  in 
bitter  slavery  in  the  German  forests.  Marcus  Aurelius  once  compelled 
the  Quadi,  one  German  people,  to  surrender  50,000  such  Roman  captires. 

But  Roman  slavery  itself,  within  the  empire,  was  the  most  power- 
ful cause  of  this  decline  of  population.  The  wealthy  classy  of  society 
commonly  do  not  have  large  families.  Our  population  grows  from  the 
large  families  of  the  working  classes.  But  in  the  Roman  world,  the  pla<^ 
of  our  free  workmen  was  taken  largely  by  slaves,  and  slaves  rarely  left 
families.  If  they  had  children,  the  master  **  exposed  '^  the  infants, 
since  it  was  easier  and  more  convenient  to  buy  a  new  slave  (from  the 
captures  made  by  the  legions  on  the  frontiers;  than  to  rear  one. 

Besides,  the  competition  of  slave  labor  ground  into  the  dust  what  free 
labor  there  was,  —  so  that  working  people  could  not  rear  a  large  family, 
and  were  driven  to  the  cruel  practice  of  exposure  of  infants  — which 
ancient  morality  allowed. 

651.  Decay  in  Literature.  —  Great  names  in  poetry,  history* 
and  science  cease.     Philosophy  and  theology  become  a  dreary 
waste  of  controversy.     We  have  multitudes  of  "Apologies 
for  Christianity  from  the  Church  Fathers,  like  Lactantius,  T^' 
tullian,  and  Origen  (all  three,  Africans),  and  volume  upon  v^' 
ume  against  them  from  the  New  Platonists,  like  Plotinua  a"*^^ 
his  disciple  Porphyry  (Asiatics).     Works  on  Christian  doctri: 
and  practice  were  written  also  by  St.  Clement  (of  Alexandri 
and  St.  Cyprian  (of  Carthage). 

The  one  advance  is  in  Koman  law  (§  637).     This  is  the 
of  the  great  jurists,  of  whom  Ulpian  is  the  most  famous.     Bu^ 
even  this  progress  is  confined  to  the  eai'ly  part  of  the  centurj 
closing  with  the  reign  of  Alexander  Severus. 


FoK  FiRTiiKK  Keai»iv<;.  —  Davis'  Headings^  applicable  to  the  chapter 
have  all  been  referred  to  in  the  notes  or  text.     Jones*  Unman  JSmpi 
chs.  vii-ix,  covers  the  period.     Ware's  Zenobia  (fiction)  will  be  read  wi 
pleasure  by  some  students. 


CHAPTER   XL 

RISS  OF  CHRISTIANITY 

652.  In  Judea.  —  The  most  deeply  important  event  of  the 
three  centuries  from  Augustus  to  Aurelian  has  been  left  for 
separate  treatment  in  this  chapter.  All  high  school  students 
know  the  story  of  the  life  and  work  of  Christ  and  of  his 
immediate  disciples;  but  a  brief  review  of  the  facts  will 
give  them  a  setting  in  the  world  history  which  we  have  just 
surveyed. 

Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  born,  probably  in  4  b.c.,*  at  Bethle- 
hem, a  hamlet  of  Judea.  He  grew  up  as  the  son  of  a  humble 
carpenter  in  an  obscure  corner  of  the  Roman  world.  In 
30  A.D.,  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  he  began  to  teach  publicly 
throughout  Judea.  The  poorer  people  in  the  country  districts 
heard  him  gladly  ;  and  the  priests,  angry  at  his  quiet  disregard 
of  religious  ceremonial,  began  to  fear  his  influence.  Judea  was 
seething  with  discontent  at  Roman  rule,  and  the  masses  were 
looking  eagerly  for  a  miraculous  Messiah  to  appear,  to  lesld  them 
in  a  glorious  war  against  the  foreign  conqueror  and  to  restore  the 
Jewish  empire  of  David  and  Solomon.  Many  of  those  who 
gathered  about  Jesus  believed  that  he  would  do  these  things. 
In  vain  did  he  declare  to  them,  "  My  kingdom  is  not  of  this 
world,"  and  urge  that  they  should  "render  unto  Caesar  the 
things  that  are  ( -aesar's.  "  These  expectations  and  the  rumors 
among  the  people  gave  a  handle  to  his  enemies.  To  destroy 
him,  the  priests  declared  that  he  called  himself  King  of  the 
Jews,  and  that  he  was  stirring  up  rebellion  against  Rome. 


1  The  date  of  Christ's  birth  was  computed  some  six  hundred  years  later 
by  a  Greek  mouk.  We  know  now^  that  the  monk  put  the  date  at  least 
four  years  too  late.  Some  scholars  think  the  true  date  was  the  year  which 
we  call  7  B.C. ;  but  the  whole  question  of  exact  dates  in  Christ's  life  is  obscure. 
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The  highest  Jewish  tribunal  declared  him  guilty;  but  it 
could  not  impose  a  death  penalty  without  the  approval  of  the 
Roman  governor.  That  officer,  Pontius  Pilate,  declared  that 
he  found  no  truth  in  the  charges,  but  with  careless  Eoman 
contempt,  he  let  the  clamoring  priests  have  their  way,  and 
delivered  Jesus  to  them  to  be  crucified  with  two  thieves. 

653.  Paul  the  Apostle  to  the  Gentiles.  —  The  public  life  of 
Jesus  filled  only  three  years ;  and  his  work  had  been  confined 
to  Palestine.  In  spite  of  cruel  persecutions,  his  followers 
there  continued  to  practice  his  teachings  and  to  preach  them; 
but  at  first  they  seem  to  have  felt  that  the  new  religion  was 
designed  only  for  their  own  "  chosen  people,"  the  Jews.  Soon, 
however,  there  arose  among  them  a  great. man  with  a  nobler 
vision. 

Paul  was  a  native  of  Tarsus  in  Cilicia,  "no  mean  city,"  and 
he  held  the  prized  Roman  citizenship.     His  family,  however, 
were  Jews,  and  he  had  been  brought  up,  he  tells  us,  in  the 
strictest  sect  of  the  old  Hebrew  religion.     After  the  crucifi*" 
ion,  Paul  took  a  zealous  part  in  breaking  up  the  little  Christia'^ 
congregations ;  but  after  aiding  in  the  slaying  of  the  glorio^ 
martyr,  Stephen,  Paul  was  himself  converted  to  the  truth  1^^ 
had  been  persecuting.     Then  he  soon  became  one  of  the  leadi*^^ 
apostles.     His  early  life  and  his  education  had  given  him  mc^^ 
acquaintance  with  the  great  world  than  the  other  disciples  ha^ 
and  he  saw  that  Christianity  ought  to  become  the  religion  ^^ 
all  peoples. 

The  rest  of  his  life  he  gave  to  ceaseless  preaching  in  Asi^ 
and  Europe,  supporting  himself  meanwhile  by  his  trade  of  tenr  ^ 
making.  He  founded  churches  in  Antioch  and  in  other  citie^ 
throughout  Syria  and  Cilicia,  and  crossed  over  to  Macedonia' -^ 
and  Greece,  preaching  especially  in  Philippi,  Thessalonica^ 
Athens,  and  Corinth.  On  his  return  to  Jerusalem,  he  wa^ 
arrested  by  the  Jewish  priests,  and  the  Roman  governor  wa^-' 
about  to  condemn  him  to  death.  His  Roman  citizenship  save^^ 
his  life  for  the  time ;  and,  after  a  weary  imprisonment,  hi 
"  appealed  to  Caesar  "  (the  Emperor  Nero),  as  a  Roman  citizei 
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had  the  privilege  of  doing.  Accordingly  he  was  sent  to  Rome, 
where  he  seems  to  have  lived  for  some  years  under  arrest  but 
with  considerable  freedom  of  action,  preaching  to  Christian 
congregations  there  and  corresponding  with  his  converts  in 
other  parts  of  the  world.  He  perished  in  the  persecution  after 
the  great  fire,  in  the  year  64  or  65  (§  579). 

654.  The  Growth  of  the  Faith. — At  the  death  of  Paul,  some 
thirty  years  after  the  death  of  Christ,  there  were  Christian 
congregations,  we  know  from  the  Book  of  Acts,  in  all  the  large 
cities  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  empire  and  in  Rome.  These 
congregations  were  made  up  almost  solely,  as  yet,  from  the 
humblest  classes  of  society,  —  slaves  and  poor  laborers. 
Women  were  particularly  numerous  and  influential  among 
them.  The  religion  of  mercy  and  gentleness  and  hope  ap- 
pealed es]>ecially  to  the  weak  and  downtrodden.  So  far,  it 
got  no  hearing  from  the  rich  and  powerful  and  happy.  To 
the  Roman  historians  of  the  age,  Christianity  was  known  not 
at  all,  or  only  by  vague  rumors,  as  a  vicious  sect  of  the  despised 
«Fews.  The  moralist  Tacitus  (§  628)  was  a  boy  in  Rome  during 
the  great  fire  in  Nero's  time.  Fifty  years  later  (115  a.d.),  he 
wrote  an  account  of  it.  Even  then  he  knew  of  the  Christians, 
it  is  plain,  only  by  misleading  scandal,  though  he  is  the  first 
pagan  writer  to  give  any  important  jnention  of  them. 

Nero  had  himself  been  accused  of  setting  the  conflagration,  explains 
■"Facitus:  "Therefore,  to  stop  this  ninior,  he  [Nero]  falsely  charged 
'vith  guilt,  and  punished  with  fearful  tortures,  the  persons  whom  tlie 
vulgar  call  Christians,  and  who  were  already  branded  with  deserved  in- 
famy. Christus,  from  whom  the  name  was  derived,  was  executed  as  a 
Qriminal,  when  Tiberius  was  imperator,  by  Pontius  Pilate,  the  procurator 
In  Judea.  But  the  pernicious  superstition^  checked  for  the  time,  again 
broke  out,  not  only  in  Judea,  where  the  mischief  began,  but  even  in 
dome,  the  meeting  place  of  all  horrible  and  immoral  practices  from  all 
(>arts  of  the  world/' 

Tacitus  regards  this  charge  of  incendiarism  as  absurd ;  but 
tie  speaks  of  the  Christians  again  as  proven  "  haters  of  the 
human  race,"  and  has  no  sympathy  to  spare  for  them.     But 
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in  the  third  century,  in  spite  of  various  persecutions  (§§  659  ff.), 
Christianity  had  spread  rapidly  over  all  parts  of  the  empire 
and  had  begun  to  count  converts  among  the  noble  and  tbe 
learned,  even  in  palaces  and  courts.  Even  the  growing  misery 
of  that  period  helped  to  turn  men's  hearts  toward  this  religion 
of  peace  and  mercy,  with  its  promise  of  the  future.  Cbristian 
writings,  from  this  time  on,  make  up  the  bulk  of  Koman 
literature. 

655.  Some  Inner  Sources  of  Power.  —  A  few  individuals  of 
the  pagan  world,  like  Socrates  and  Marcus  Aurelius,  thought 
of  God,  duty,  and  immortality  in  a  way  similar  to  the  teachings 
of  Christ.     But  Christianity  made  these  lofty  speculations  of 
a  few  great  intellects  "  the  truisms  of  the  village  school,  the 
proverbs  of  the  cottage  and  the  alley."     For  most  people,  the 
old  gods  had  been  vague  forces  which  must  be  worshiped  in 
order  that   they  might  not  send  afflictions  upon  men.    This 
pagan  feeling  gave  way  now  to  a  loving  trust  in  God  as  a  tender 
Father.     The  old  shadowy  or  gloomy  future  was  replaced  ii^ 
men's  minds  by  confidence  in  a  blissful  life  beyond  the  grav^ 
The  old  worship  had  been  largely  a  matter  of  minute  cerenvO" 
nial  and  form.     Christianity  taught  that  the  essence  of  religion 
consisted  in  love,  hope,  purity,  and  mutual  helpfulness.     Su^^ 
features  made  the  new  religion  the  greatest  power  that  ev 
worked  upon  the  souls  of  men. 

656.  Debt  to  the  Empire.  —  In  three  distinct  ways  the  Empi 
had  made  preparation  for  Christianity,  (1)  The  gentle  tenc^ 
ency  of  the  age  (§  §  633-637)  made  easier  the  victory  of  a  r^" 
ligion  of  humility  and  self-sacrifice.  (2)  The  political  machic^ 
ery  of  the  Empire  had  important  influence  upon  the  organization 
of  Church  government  (§  681 ) .  (3)  An  incalculable  debt  is  dup'  - 
to  the  unity  of  the  vast  Roman  world.  This  third  point  mus'  ^ 
have  fuller  explanation  here. 

Except  for  the  \videspread  rule  of  Rome,  Christianity  coulee 
hardly  have  reached  beyond  Judea.  The  early  Christian  writ^ 
ers  recognized  this,  and  regarded  the  creation  of  the  Empire 
a  providential  preparation.     No  other  government  was  toler 
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enough  to  permit  the  spread  of  such  worship.  The  Empire 
had  tolerated  broadly  the  religions  of  all  nations  (except  those 
believed  to  be  seriously  immoral),  and  so  had  melted  down  sharp 
local  prejudices.  The  union  of  diverse  peoples  under  the  Em- 
pire, with  a  common  language,  common  sentiments  and  customs, 
a  common  government,  and  habits  of  easy  intercourse,  laid  the 
foundation  for  their  spiritual  union  in  Christianity.  If  Asia 
Minor,  Greece,  and  Italy  had  remained  split  up  in  hundreds  of 
small  states,  with  different  languages  and  institutions,  how 
could  Paul  have  made  his  way  from  city  to  city,  or  have  found 
his  audiences,  or  have  been  able  to  speak  to  them  ?  And,  a 
little  later,  if  Christianity  had  not  already  became  the  religion 
of  the  mighty  and  venerated  Empire,  it  surely  would  not  so 
easily  have  been  accepted  by  the  rude  barbarians  about  the 
frontier. 

657.  Persecutions. — The  Empire  encouraged  freedom  of 
thought  upon  almost  all  subjects.  When  Marcus  Aurelius 
appointed  teachers  to  the  endowed  "  chairs  "  of  philosophy  in 
the  universities,  he  did  not  think  of  inquiring  whether  their 
philosophy  agreed  with  his  own.  Why  then  did  he,  and  other 
"  good  "  emperors,  persecute  the  Christians  ? 

The  fiendish  torments  with  which  Nero  amused  the  brutal  court  and 
populace  have  been  noticed ;  but  also  we  have  noted  that  this  first  *^  per- 
secution '*  was  not  strictly  a  religious  persecution,  and  that  it  was  prac- 
tically confined  to  Rome.  We  are  concerned  now  with  the  more 
important  persecutions  of  the  second  and  third  centuries. 

Fifty  years  after  Nero,  Pliny  was  a  provincial  governor  in 
Asia,  under  Trajan.  Pliny  was  a  high  souled  gentleman  of  re- 
fined tastes  (§  630).  His  correspondence  with  Trajan  (happily 
preserved)  shows  that  the  populace  hated  the  new  sect  as  they 
hated  no  other  strange  religion,  and  that  they  stirred  up  the 
government  incessantly  to  persecution.  The  correspondence 
shows,  too,  that  the  noblest  pagan  rulers,  though  deploring 
bloodshed,  thought  it  right  and  necessary  to  punish  by  death 
the  "debased  superstition  "  of  the  Christians,  with  "the  crimes 
that  gather  round  it "  (Davis'  Readings,  II,  No.  75). 
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658.  The  explanation  of  this  attitude  of  the  populace  and 
the  government  can  be  found,  at  least  in  part. 

a.  Rome  tolerated,  and  supported,  all  religions;  but  she 
expected  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  empire,  in  return,  to  tolerate 
and  support  the  religion  of  the  empire  and  the  worship  of  the 
emperors.  The  Christians,  alone,  refused  to  do  this.  They 
even  declared  war  upon  all  worship  but  their  own,  proclaiming 
loudly  that  any  other  was  sinful  and  idolatrous.  To  the  pop- 
ulace this  seemed  likely  to  bring  down  the  wrath  of  the  gods 
upon  the  whole  community.  To  enlightened  men  it  indicated 
at  least  a  dangerously  stubborn  and  treasonable  temper. 

b.  Secret  societies  were  feared  and  forbidden  by  the  Empire, 
on  political  grounds.     Even  the  enlightened  Trajan  instructed 
Pliny  to  forbid  the  organization  of  a  fireinen^s  company  in  a 
large  city  of  his  province,  because  such  associations  were  likely 
to  become  **  factious  assemblies."     The  church  of  that  day  was 
a  vast,  highly  organized,  widely  diffused,  secret  society.    "A^ 
such,"  says  George  Burton   Adams,  "it  was  not  only  distinctly 
illegal,  but  in  the  highest  degree  it  was  calculated  to  excit^ 
the  apprehension  of  the  government." 

c.  The  attitude  of  the   Christians  toward  society  added  t^ 
their  unpopularity,     l^ecause  Christ  had  preached  peace,  man^'^ 
of  them    refused  to  join  the  legions,  or   to   fight,  if  drafted  ^^ 
This   seemed    treason,   inasmuch   as   a  prime     duty   of    th^^ 
Roman  world  was  to  repel  barbarism.     Moreover,  the  Chris-^^ 
tains  were  unsocial :   they  abstained  from  most  public  amuse- 
ments, as  immoral,  and  they  refused  to  illuminate  their  houses 
or  garland  their  portals  in  honor  of  national  triumphs. 

d.  Clean  lives  marked  the  early  Christians,  to  a  notable 
degree.  Every  sin  was  punished  before  the  whole  congregation. 
The  church  was  a  vast  association  for  mutual  helpfulness  in 
pure  living.  Any  member  who  was  known  to  have  worshiped 
pagan  gods,  or  blasphemed,  or  borne  false  witness,  was  dis- 
missed from  Christian  fellowship.  But,  strangely  enough, 
pagan  society  knew  nothing  of  this  side  of  the  early  church. 
The  Jews  accused  the  Christians  of  all  sorts  of  crimes,  and, 
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particularly,  of  horrible  orgies  in  the  secret  "love-feasts" 
^communion  suppers).  If  a  child  disappeared  —  lost  or  kid- 
maped  by  some  slave-hunter  —  the  rumor  spread  at  once  that 
it  had  been  eaten  by  the  Christians  in  their  private  feasts. 
Such  accusations  were  accepted,  carelessly,  by  Roman  society, 
l)ecause  the  Christian  meetings  were  secret,  and  because 
t;here  had  really  been  such  licentious  rites  in  some  religions 
of  the  East  that  Rome  had  been  forced  to  crush  them.  Pliny 
is  inclined  to  think  something  of  the  sort  true  of  the  Chris- 
t^ians,  though  he  finds  no  evidence  of  it.  Pagan  priests,  too, 
£ound  the  offerings  at  the  old  temples  falling  off  and  their 
influence  waning ;  and  they  readily  accepted  and  spread  such 
scandals. 

Thus  we  have  religious  and  social  motives  with  the  people, 
and  a  political  motive  with  statesmen.  It  follows  4hat  the 
periods  of  persecution  often  came  under  those  emperors  who 
Iiad  the  highest  conception  of  duty.  The  belief  in  Chris- 
t;ian  immorality  disappeared  before  the  end  of  the  second 
csentury,  so  far  as  intelligent  society  was  concerned;  but 
for  some  time  the  other  motives  for  persecution  grew  more 
intense. 

659.  Attitude  of  the  Government.  —  The  first  century,  except 
:for  the  horrors  in  Rome  under  Nero,  afforded  no  persecution 
tin  til  its  very  close.  In  95  there  was  a  persecution,  not  very 
severe,  and  lasting  only  a  few  months.  Under  Trajan  we  see 
spasmodic  local  persecutions  arising  from  popular  hatred,  but 
not  instigated  by  the  government. 

In  Pliny's  province,  many  persons  were  accused  by  the  people,  some- 
Mines  anonymously,  of  being  Christians.  Pliny  took  pains  to  investigate, 
even  using  torture  upon  two  *^  deaconesses.'*  He  was  impressed  by  the 
l^ck  of  evidence  for  anything  criminal ;  but  when  the  accused  men 
K^efOBed  to  worship  Roman  gods,  after  three  warnings,  *'I  order  them 
%way  to  prison.  For  I  do  not  doubt,  be  their  crime  whatever  it  may,  that 
tlieir  .  .  .  inflexible  obstinacy  deserves  punishment."  The  number  of 
Buch  offenders  grew  so  rapidly,  however,  and  they  came  forward  so 
'^vlUingly  to  martyrdom,  that  the  well-meaning  Pliny  was  embarrassed, 
%nd  wrote  to  the  emperor  for  special  instructions.     Trajan  directed  him 
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not  to  seek  them  out  and  to  pay  no  attention  to  anonymous  accusati^^^ 
(§  6S6)y  but  added  that  if  Christians  were  brought  before  him,  andtl:^^ 
refused  to  sacrifice  to  the  gods  of  the  Empire,  they  must  be  punished. 

Hadrian  and*  Antoninus  Pius  strove  to  repress  popu  ^^ 
outbreaks  against  the  Christians.  Aurelius,  in  the  latter  p^^^^ 
of  his  reign,  permitted  a  persecution.  On  the  whole,  duri  "»g 
the  second  century,  the  Christians  were  legally  subject  ^ 
punishment;  but  there  were  only  a  few  enforcements  of  t^ie 
law  against  them,  and  those  were  local,*  not  general. 

The  third  century  was  an  age  of  anarchy  in  govemmem^*> 
and  of  decline  in  prosperity.     The   few  able   rulers  stro"^'^ 
strenuously   to   restore   society  to   its  ancient   order.     Th»-^s 
century,  accordingly,  was  an  age  of  definitely  planned,  im 
rial   persecution.     Says  George  Burton  Adams:    "There 
really  no  alternative  for  men  like  Decius,  and  Valerian,  ai::^-^ 
Diocletian.    Christianity  was  a  vast  organized  defiance  of  \s,vr^ 
No  return  to  earlier  Roman  conditions,  such  as  the  reforme 
hoped  for,  could  be  accomplished  unless  this  sect  was  overcora 

But  by  this  time  Christianity  was  too  strong.     It  had  co 
to  count  nobles  and  rulers  in  its  ranks.     At  the  opening  of  t 
fourth  century,  the  shrewd  Constantine  saw  the  sidvantage 
might  gain  by  enlisting  it  upon  his  side  in  the  civil  wars.    A 
cordingly  Christianity  became  a  favored  religion  (§  675),  an 
the  era  of  persecution  by  the  pagans  ceased  forever. 


e 
e 
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660.    Summary.  —  (i)  It  is  possible  to  understand  how  some  of 
best  emperors  could  persecute  the  church.     (2)  The  persecution  was 
of  such  a  character  as  to  endanger  a  vital  faith.     (3)  It  did  give  rise  t»  ^ 
multitudes  of  heroic  martyrdoms  which  make  a  glorious  page  in  hnma^ 
history,  and  which  by  their  effect  upon  contemporaries  justify  the  sayio 
"  The  blood  of  the  martyrs  is  the  seed  of  the  church.^*     (4)  The  men 
results  of  Christianity  in  the  first  three  centuries  were  most  apparent 
the  social  life  of  the  lower  classes  in  the  cities.    The  effect  upon  iegisla 
tion  and  government  was  to  begin  in  the  fourth  century  A.D. 


,e 
it 
to 


1  This  does  not  detract  from  the  heroism  of  those  noble  men  and  womei 
who  chose  to  die  in  torture  rather  than  deny  their  faith.    Read  the  story 
Saint  Perpetua  in  Davis'  Rtuullnffs,  II,  No.  110,  and  see  also  Noe.  Ill  and  1 

for  methods  of  repressing?  Christianity. 
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CHAPTER  XLI 

THE  FOURTH  CENTURY :  DIOCLETIAN  TO  THEODOSIUS 

( The  Story  of  the  Emperors  i) 

DIOCLETIAN  AND  IMPERIAL  REORGANIZATION 

661.  The  Needs  of  the  Empire.  —  The  third  century,  we  have 
seen,  was  a  period  of  grave  disorder.  The  throne  was  the 
sport  of  unruly  legions  and  the  prize  of  military  adventurers. 
The  usefulness  of  the  Empire,  however,  was  not  over.  Claudius 
II  and  Aurelian  repulsed  the  perils  from  without,  which  the 
anarchy  in  government  had  encouraged;  and  then  came 
Diocletian  and  Constantine  to  end  the  internal  disorder  itself 
(§§  662  ff.). 

That  disorder  had  arisen  in  the  main  from  two  causes. 

a.  The  machinery  of  govermnent  was  too  primitive.  The 
emperor  had  too  much  to  do.  He  could  not  ward  off  Persians 
on  the  Euphrates  and  Germans  on  the  Rhine,  and  alBo  super- 
vise closely  the  government  of  the  forty  provinces.  Moreover, 
some  single  provinces  were  so  important  that  their  governors, 
especially  if  also  victorious  generals,  were  almost  the  equals 
of  the  emperor  in  power.  For  the  third  century  there  had 
averaged  a  rebellion  of  a  governor  for  nearly  every  year. 

6.  The  miccession  to  the  throne  wa^  uncertain  (§  695).  Some- 
times the  emperor  named  his  successor ;  sometimes  the  Senate 
elected  its  own  choice.  Sometimes  the  new  ruler  was  the 
creature  of  the    praetorians,   sometimes    the    favorite    of  a 

1  The  fourth  century,  like  the  first  two,  is  treated  in  two  chapters  —  one 
:for  narrative  and  one  for  a  topical  study.  For  convenience,  however,  the 
character  of  the  reorganized  government  is  discussed  in  the  first  chapter,  in 
connection  with  the  reign  of  its  creator  Diocletian,  and  the  victory  of  Chris- 
tianity in  connection  with  the  reign  of  its  champion  Coiistantine. 
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frontier  army.     At  times,  tlie  legiuns  liad  ceased  to  wfUt 
the   throne   to  become  vacant,  and   made  vacancies  at  H''^^ 
The  result  liail  been  the  century  of  "barrack  emperors." 

662.    Diocletian   (384-305  A.D.),  a  stein  Illyrian  soldier  F^**^, 
the   grandsi)n  of  a  cilave,  was   himself  one   of  these  barr^^^ 
emperors.     He  was  tlie  last  and  greatest  of  them,  and  he  m^^^*^ 
them  impossible  thereafter.     Seizing  the  scepter  with  a  stro*^^-^"^ 
hand,  he  established  victorious  [leace  on  all  the  frontiers,  a  — ^° 


■f  th^ 


•  r  DlUI'LRTIAN. 
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ir'Hily  for  twenty-one  years.  Toward  the  close  of  hi;  - 
e  was  induced  to  carry  on  tlie  most  terrible  and  thorong^ 
w  iKi-M--i'tioii!i  nf  III-  (.'lirlMti'init.  His  greatest  woi 
rgiuii/.ritiiui  uf  IJIP  system  of  government. 
"Partnership  Emperors."  —  Diocletian  introduced  cs 
iif  ■•  ]);irtmTs!iiii  enipfrors."  He  chose  as  a  colle^u^ 
iu.:  11  r.Hifjli  soliiitT  hut  an  able  man  and  a  faitWnr 
Kaili  uf  tho  two  tiHik  ili.'   siiiin'  titles  and  dignity; 
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each  was  Imperator  Caesar  Augustus.  The  two  Augvsti 
divided  the  empire,  Diocletian  taking  the  East,  Maximian  the 
West.  Each  then  divided  his  half  into  two  parts,  keeping  one 
under  his  own  direct  control,  and  intrusting  the  other  to  a 
chosen  heir  with  the  title  of  Caesar,  The  Augusti  (emperors) 
kept  their  own  capitals  in  the  central  and  more  settled  prov- 
inces of  the  empire,  —  Diocletian  at  Nicomedia  in  Asia  Minor, 
and  Maximian  at  Milan  in  North  Italy.  To  the  Caesars  were 
assigned  the  more  turbulent  and  exposed  provinces  of  the 
extreme  East  and  the  extreme  West,  with  the  duty  of  guard- 
ing the  frontiers  againt  Persians  and  Germans. 

Thus  the  empire  was  marked  off  into  four  great  sections, 
called  prefectures,  and  each  prefecture  was  put  under  the  im- 
mediate supervision  of  one  of  the  four  rulers.  This  made 
closer  oversight  possible.  In  great  measure,  also,  it  did  away 
with  the  danger  of  military  adventurers  seizing  the  throne. 
Thereafter  there  were  certain  men  especially  pointed  out  in 
advance  for  the  succession.  This  was  not  so  definitely  fixed, 
it  is  true,  as  to  prevent  all  disputes.  More  than  one  war  was 
^et  to  be  waged  for  the  crown ;  but  the  number  of  possible 
claimants  was  limited,  and  the  evil  was  lessened. 

664.  Not  a  Division  of  the  Empire.  —  This  arrangement,  how- 
ever, was  not  a  partition  of  the  empire.  It  was  only  a  division 
of  the  burden  of  administration.  The  power  of  each  emperor 
in  theory  extended  over  the  whole  empire.  An  edict  in  any  part 
"was  published  under  their  joint  names.  It  was  intended  that 
t;he  rulers  should  act  in  harmony,  and  for  much  of  the  following 
cjentury  they  did  so.  There  were  not  two  empires,  or  four.  There 
'^vas  only  one.  In  fact,  though  equal  in  dignity,  the  two  em- 
j)erors  were  usually  not  equal  in  power.  Thus,  throughout 
Ilia  reign,  Diocletian's  strong  will  ruled  his  colleague. 

665.  New  Machinery.  —  This  division  of  duties  between 
:f  our  chief  rulers  was  only  the  beginning  of  the  reform.  Below 
"the  Augustus  or  the  Caesar,  in  each  prefecture,  appeared  a  series 
o/*  officials  in  regular  grades,  as  in  an  army,  —  each  officer 
Under  the  immediate  direction  of  the  one  just  above  him. 
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Before  the  time  of  Diocletian  the  forty  provincial  governors 
had  stood  directly  below  the  emperor,  who  had  to  supervise 
them  all  himself.  The  bulky  correspondence  between  Trajan 
and  Pliny  (§§  598,  657)  illustrates  the  minute  oversight  which 
industrious  emperors  attempted.  But  with  average  rulers,  and 
with  the  greatest  in  times  of  special  disturbance,  such  a  system 
was  likely  to  break  down.  Diocletian  introduced  better  ma- 
chinery. The  provinces  were  subdivided  so  as  to  make  about  a 
hundred  and  twenty.  These  were  grouped  into  thirteen  dioceses 
each  under  a  vicar.  The  dioceses  were  grouped  into  the  four 
prefectures,  each  under  its  prefectj  who  was  subject  to  a  Caesar 
or  Augustus  in  person.  A  prefect  had  under  him  three  or  five 
vicars ;  a  vicar  had  under  him  several  provincial  governors. 
Each  officer  sifted  all  business  that  came  to  him  from  his  sub- 
ordinates, sending  on  to  his  superior  only  the  more  important 
matters. 

666.  Table  of  Prefectures  and  Dioceses.— The  following  table  shows 
the  grouping  of  these  varioiw  units  of  government :  — 

Prefectu  rt^s      Dioceses 

East 16  provinces 

Egypt 6 

East  \  Asia 11        ** 

Pontus 11        ** 

Thrace 6        *' 


The  Eaht 


lllyricum 


Macedonia     1 

and  Greece  j 

Dacia    .     .     . 


f  Italy 


Thk  West  s 


.      6 

O 


17 


Gaul 


Spain 
The  Gauls 
Britain 


u 

i( 
it 
II 

ii 

k4 


Countless 
n^unici- 
palities 


667.    Further  Precaution  against  Rebellion. — The  provincial 

governors  were  now  of  too  little  importance  to  rebel  success- 
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fiillj  against  the  emperor,  but  another  measure  guarded  still 
further  against  such  disorder.  The  governors  and  vicars  became 
merely  ciml  officials.  All  military  command  was  intrusted  to 
other  officers,  who  were  responsible  directly  to  the  emperor. 
Thus  the  civil  and  military  powers  watcfied  and  checked  eojch  other, 
(Cf.  §  76  for  "this  device  in  the  ancient  Persian  empire.) 

At  the  same  time  zealous  precaution  was  taken  against  mili- 
tary adventurers.  The  powerful  legions  were  broken  up  into 
small  regiments.  These  had  less  corps  spirit  than  the  larger 
units  had  possessed  and  were  less  likely  to  rise  against  the  cen- 
tral authority. 

668.  Highly  Organized  Administration. —  Most  of  these  reforms 
were  meant  to  distribute  duties  in  a  more  workable  way, 
and  to  fix  responsibility  precisely.  One  more  change  aimed 
at  the  same  end.  In  the  Early  Empire  the  friends  or  servants 
of  the  emperor  were  often  given  great  power  in  the  administra- 
tion, but  in  an  irregular  and  varying  manner.  Hadrian  (§  587) 
had  made  these  irregular  assistants  into  regular  officers  and 
advisers.  Under  Diocletian,  each  such  officer  became  the  head 
of  an  extensive  department  of  government,  organized  in  many 
ranks ;  and,  along  with  this  change  at  court,  wont  also  the  mul- 
tiplication of  subordinate  officials  throughout  the  provinces. 
(See  Davis'  Rexidin^H,  II,  No.  117.) 

669.  Despotic  Forms.  —  To  secure  for  the  emperor's  person 
greater  reverence,  Diocletian  adopted  the  forms  of  monarchy. 
The  Republican  cloak  of  Augustus  was  cast  aside,  and  the 
Principate  (§  592)  gave  way  to  an  oi)en  despotism.  At  last,  ab- 
solutism was  avowed,  and  adorned  with  its  characteristic  tra|>- 
pings.  The  emperor  assumed  a  diadem  of  gems  and  robes  of 
silk  and  gold.  He  dazzled  the  multitude  by  the  oriental  mag- 
nificence of  his  court,  and  fenced  himself  round,  even  from  his 
highest  officers,  with  minute  ceremonial  and  armies  of  function- 
aries. When  subjects  were  allowed  to  approacli  him  at  all,  they 
were  obliged,  in  place  of  the  old  Republican  greeting,  to  pros- 
trate themselves  slavish! v  at  his  feet. 

Now  the  Senate  of  Kojne  —  the  last  of  the  old  Republican 
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influences  —  ceased  to  have  part  in  the  management  of  the  em- 
pire. Thenceforth  it  was  merely  a  city  council,  as  the  consnls 
and  aediles  had  long  before  become  mere  city  officials. 

670.  Lawmaking,  up  to  this  time,  had  belonged  in  form  to  the 
Senate.  (But  see  §  593.)  It  now  became  openly  one  of  theem- 
l>eror's  functions.  The  ruler  made  law  either  by  publishing  an 
edict  to  the  world,  or  by  addressing  a  rescript  (set  of  directions) 
to  provincial  governors.  The  only  other  source  of  new  laws 
thenceforward  lay  in  the  interpretdtion  of  old  law,  in  doubtfol 
cases,  by  the  great  judges  (jurists)  whom  the  emperor  appointed. 

The  old  Republican  coiisuIh  had  sometimes  issued  edicts,  in  crises,  and 
the  early  emperors  had  often  used  that  power  freely.  But  in  (AeoHft 
until  Diocletian^s  time,  the  couseJit  of  the  Senate  had  been  essential 

Judicial  interpretation  had  long  been  important  as  a  source  of  viiUul 
lawmaking.    The  maxims  of  Tlpian  (§  667)  had  all  the  force  of  Uw. 

671.  Summary:  a  Centralized  Despotism.  —  Like  the  TeforxDS 
which  had  preserved  the  declining  society  of  Caesar's  day 
(§  552),  tlie  changes  introduced  by  Diocletian  were  in  the  direc- 
tion of  absolutism.     The  medicine  had  to  be  strengthened* 
soon  its  virtue  would  be  exhausted.     Only  the  poison  wou^^ 
remain. 

The  government  became  a  centralized  despotismy  a  vast,  higl*--*' 
complex  machine.  For  a  time  its  new  strength  warded  ^^ 
foreign  foes,  and  it  even  stimulated  society  into  fresh  li 
Hut  the  cost  of  the  various  courts  and  of  the  immense  body 
officials  pressed  upon  the  masses  with  crushing  weight,  and  t 
omnipotence  of  the  central  government  oppressed  the  minds 
men.     Patriotism  died  ;  enterprise  disappeared.* 


^  It  is  dosiral)1e  for  students  to  discuss  in  class  more  fully  some  of  t 
forms  of  government  of  which   the  text  treats.    Absolutism  refers  to  l^ 
source  of  .tupffnic  poircr :  i.e.,  in  a  system  of  absolutism,  supreme  power 
in  the  hands  of  one  jKTson.    "  Centralization  "  refers  to  the  kind  of  admiwm^ 
(ration.     A  c«>ntralized  adniinistration  is  one  carried  on  by  a  body  of  o 
of  many  grades,  all  opjntintfil  from  above.    Absolutism  and  centralixation 
not  necessarily  f/o  fof/efher.    A  government  may  come  from  the  people,  i 
yet  rule  through  a  centralized  administration,  as  in  France  to^lay.    It 
be  absolute,  and  yet  allow  much  freedom  to  local  agencies,  as  in  Turkeyi 
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To  this  despotic  organization  we  owe  thanks,  however,  for 
putting  ofF  the  catastrophe  io  western  Europe  for  two  centu- 
ries more.  In  this  time,  Christianity  won  its  battle  over  pa- 
gauism,  and  Roman  law  took  on  a  system  (g  737)  that  enabled 
it  to  live  on  under  the  barbarian  conquest. 

CONSTANTINE   AND   THE   VICTORY   OF   CHRISTIANITY 

672.  From  Diocletian  to  Coostantioe,  305-313.  — In  303,  after 

long  hesitation,  Diocletian  began  the  most  terrible  of  all  the 


le  Churoli  of  Si.  Mary  of  1 


persecutions  of  the  Chi'iatian  church.     Two  years  later,  in  the 
midst  of  this  contest,  he  laid  down  his  power,  to  i-etire  to  pri- 

Id  Russia  in  pust  ceiiturifH.     Hut  iilixoiutism  in  likely  10  ilevplnp  ceiitrHlizud 
kgencles.  as  Rnasia  Iihs  been  diiiiig  rniildly  of  late. 

Under  a  fn'^at  gi^iiliis,  IIIch  Napiileaii  the  FirHt.  a  pentrailzed  f^overnment 
msy  [or  a  time  priHtuce  rapid  benelits.  Bat  the  system  alnayH  decHys.  nod  it 
dot*  nothing  to  tiiucatf  the  peoplt  politieally.  fjicul  Belf-govertiiii<-iit  is  often 
provokiDgly  alow  uud  faulty,  tiut  it  ia  ntrer  In  tht  long  run. 
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vate  life,^  persuading  his  colleague  Maximian  to  do  the  same. 
The  two  Caesars  became  emperors,  —  Galeriu8  in  the  East  and 
Constantius  in  the  West.  Each  appointed  a  Caesar  as  an 
assistant  and  successor.  But  Constantius  died  in  a  few 
months,  before  the  position  of  the  new  Caesars  was  firmly 
established,  and  this  misfortune  plunged  the  empire  into  new 
strife.  For  eight  years,  civil  war  raged  between  six  claimants 
for  the  throne. 

In  such  a  struggle  it  was  desirable  not  to  be  opposed  by  the 
growing  power  of  the  Christians.  OcUerius,  who  succeeded 
Diocletian  in  the  East,  had  been  bitterly  hostile  to  them. 
Indeed  he  had  been  mainly  responsible  for  the  persecution  by 
Diocletian.  In  his  own  provinces  he  had  sought  to  continue 
that  persecution  through  the  intervening  years;  but  in  the 
feuds  of  civil  war  and  of  internal  commotion,  shortly  before 
his  death,  he  published  in  311  a  grudging  Edict  of  Toieraiion. 
The  document  deplored  the  fact  that  the  Christians  would  not 
'<  come  back  to  reason, "  but  declared,  that  under  the  demoraliz- 
ing conditions,  the  emperor,  "  with  accustomed  clemency " 
judged  it  wise  "to  extend  pardon  even  to  these  men,"  and  to 
permit  them  to  resume  their  own  worship  "  provided  they  did 
nothing  contrary  to  good  order." 

The  next  year  the  cruel  civil  war  came  to  a  close  with  the 
victory  of  Constantine,  under  whom  Christianity  was  to  be 
more  than  merely  tolerated. 

673.  Constantine  the  Great  was  the  son  of  that  Constantius 
Chlorus  who  had  been  "  Caesar  "  in  Britain  under  Diocletian  and 
who  became  joint  emperor  with  Galerius,  when  the  older  em- 
perors abdicated.  Constantius  had  distinctly  favored  the  Chris- 
tians in  his  provinces.  Almost  immediately  after  his  accession 
to  the  imperial  tlirone,  while  still  in  Britain,  he  died ;  and  his 
devoted  army  at  once  clothed  his  son  with  the  purple  robes, 


1  When  pressed  to  as.'^ime  the  ^overnmeiit  a^ain  during  the  disorders  that 
followed,  Diocletian  wrote  from  his  rural  retreat:  "Coald  you  come  here 
and  see  the  vegetables  that  I  raise  in  my  garden  with  my  own  hands,  you 

would  no  more  talk  to  me  of  empire."    Cf.  §  631. 
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hailing  him  Imperator.  For  some  years  Confltantine  waa  con- 
tent  to  rule  and  reorganize  his  provincea  in  Britain  and  Gaul, 
preparing,  at  the  proper  moment,  to  interfere  in  the  matter  of 
civil  strife  in  Italy,  where  one  claimant  was  destroying  another 
in  awift  succession.  In  312,  he  marched  upon  the  worthless 
ruler  who  then  held  Rome.  The  Western  army  forced  the 
pas.tes  of  the  Alps,  won  some  necessary  hattles  in  north  Italy, 


The  Milvian  Bkitme  T(>-[>Ar. 

Onlj  the  foundationii  belong  Ut  the  ancient  Btriirtnre. 

and  met  th£'  forces  of  the  master  of   Rome  for  the  decisive 
struggle  at  the  Milvian  Bridge,  near  the  capital. 

Later  writers  told  a  famous  story  whicli  critics  much  ques- 
tion but  which  is  worth  repeating.  On  the  eve  of  battle, 
nins  the  tale,  Constantine,  after  prayer  for  divine  help,  fell 
asleep.  In  his  dream,  Christ  appeared  to  him,  instructing 
"him  to  inscribe  the  (.'ross  ujKin  his  standards,  —  declaring  "  In 
this  symlwt  yon  shall  compier ''  (''hoc  signu  vint'es ").'  \t 
all  events,  (,'ou.stantine  did  adopt  this  symbol,  and  his  army 
1  Davis'  ReudiuiiK,  II,  No.  113.  given  the  whole  oE  tbe  orlKinal  account. 
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was  completely  victorious.  Constantine  now  established  him- 
self as  emperor  in  the  West.  The  next  year,  Licinius,  his 
ally  in  the  civil  war,  became  emperor  in  the  East. 

Constantine  ruled  from  312  to  337.  After  ten  years  of  joint 
rule,  the  emperors  quarreled,  and  a  new  civil  war  made 
Constantine  sole  master.  For  fourteen  years  more  he  reigned 
as  sole  emperor.  But  though  he  abandoned  the  system  of 
"  partnership  emperors ''  during  his  own  life,  yet  in  ail 
respects  he  preserved  the  reforms  of  Diocletian,  Indeed,  h 
perfected  them,  standing  to  Diocletian  somewhat  as  the  first..^  -t 

Augustus  stood  to  Julius  Caesar.     He  was  a  far-sighted,  broad J- 

minded,   unscrupulous    statesman.     He   did   not  hesitate 
assassinate  a  rival,  and  his  memory   is  stained  by  the  crue 
execution  of  his  wife  and  his  son.     But  his  work,  with  thai 
of  Diocletian,  enabled  the  Empire  to  withstand  unbroken  th 
storms  of  another*  hundred   and  fifty  years,  and  preserved 
great  part  of  it  for  ten  centuries  more. 

674.    Constantinople.  —  Constantine  definitely  removed  the 
of  the  empire  from  Rome.     He  established  it  at  Byzantium,  which  ha— ^  -O 
rebuilt  with  great  magnificence,  and  which  took  from  him  its  new  name,^  '^t 
—  Constantinople^  "  Constan tine's  city."     For  this  removal  there  we: 
several  wise  reasons,  political,  military,  economic,  and  perhaps  religiouB. — 
(1)  The  turbulent  Roman  ix)pulace  still  clung  to  the  name  of  the  ol 
Republic,  and  an  Eastern  city  would  afford  a  more  peaceful  home  for  th 
Oriental   monarchy   now   established.     (2)  Lying  between  the 
and  the  Euphrates,  Constantinople  was  a  more  convenient  center  than^^"*^  ^ 
Rome  from  which  to  look  to  the  protection  of  the  frontiers,  especially 

the  Persians  were  still  thought  the  chief  danger  to  the  empire.     (3)  Con 

stantinople  was  admirably  situated  to  become  a  great  center  of  commerce.  — 
Thus  she  could  support  a  large  population  by  her  own  industries  far*^ 
better  than  Rome,  which  had  little  means  of  producing  wealth.  (4)  It-^  -*' 
is  often  said  also  that  Constantine  wished  a  capital  which  he  could  make  ^-^^^ 
Christian  more  easily  than  was  possible  with  Rome,  attached  as  the  ^^  ® 
Roman  people  wore  to  the  old  gods  connected  with  the  glories  of  the  city.    —    ^J 

This  last  (Consideration    introduces  us  to  the  most  important  part  of 
Constantino's  work  (§  r>75). 


675.    Constantine  and  the  Church.  —  Constantine  put  an  en 
forever  to  the  persecutions  against  Christians,  and  established^ 
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Christianity  as  the  most  favored  religion  of  the  empire.  This 
was  the  leading  event  in  the  fourth  century,  overtopping  even 
the  political  reorganization. 

The  victory  of  Christianity  just  at  this  time  enabled  it  to  conquer  also 
the  barbarians,  who  were  soon  to  conquer  the  empire.  If  they  had  not 
been  converted  htfcn  they  became  conquerors,  it  would  have  become 
almost  impossible  to  convert  them  at  all.  This  is  what  Freeman  means 
{Chkf  Periods,  67)  when  he  calls  the  conversion  of  the  Roman  Empire 
the  '*  leading  fact  in  all  history  from  that  time  onward,"  because, 
*'  when  Rome  led,  all  must  follow,*'^ 

The  immediate  occasion  of  the  victory  of  Christianity  was 
the  shrewd  statesmanship  of  Cpnstantine  during  the  civil  wars. 
The  Christians  still  were  less  than  one  tenth  the  population 
of  the  empire,  but  they  were  the  strongest  force  within  it. 
They  were  energetic  and  enthusiastic;  they  were  massed  in 
the  great  cities,  which  held  the  keys  to  political  power;  and 
they  were  admirably  organized  for  rapid,  united  action. 

It  is  not  likely  that  Constantine  gave  much  thought  to 
the  truth  of  Christian  doctrine,  and  we  know  that  he  did 
not  practise  Christian  virtues.  But  he  was  wise  enough  to 
recognize  the  good  policy  of  allying  this  rising  power  to  him- 
self against  his  rivals.  He  may  have  seen,  also,  in  a  broader 
and  unselfish  way,  the  folly  of  trying  to  restore  the  old  pagan 
world,  and  have  felt  the  need  of  establishing  harmony  between 
the  government  and  this  new  power  within  the  empire,  so  as 
to  utilize  its  strength  instead  of  always  combating  it. 

676.  Steps  in  the  Victory  of  Christianity.  —  In  313,  a  few 
months  after  Milvian  Bridge,  from  his  western  capital,  Milan, 
Constantine  issued  the  famous  decree  known  as  the  Edict  of 
Milan :  "  We  grant  to  the  Christians  and  to  all  others  free 
choice  to  follow  the  mode  of  worship  they  may  wish,  in  order 
that  whatsoever  divinity  and  celestial  power  may  exist  may  be 
propitious  to  us  and  to  all  who  live  under  our  government." 

This  edict  established  only  religious  toleration,  though  in  a 
less  grudging  way  than  by  the  Edict  of  Galerius.  At  a  later 
time  Constantine  shoved  many  favors  to  the  church,  granting 
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money  for  its  buildings,  and  exempting  the  clergy  from  ta:^ 
ation.'  But  it  is  not  correct  to  say  that  he  made  ChristiaaitV' -■ 
the  state  religion.  At  the  most,  he  seems  to  have  given  It  a^^ 
especially  favored  place  among  the  religioDB  of  the  empir* 
Constantine  himself,  as  Fontifex  Maximus,  continued  to  i 
the  public  sacrifices  to  the  pagan  gods ;  hut,  partly  as  a  resur 


\ 


of  the  favor  he  showed  the  church,  both  court  and  people  passeA- 
over  rapidly  to  the  new  religion. 

The  struggle  between  Constantine  and  Licinius  for  sol^ 
power  C§  67.'})  was  alao  the  final  decisive  conflict  between.- 
Christianity  and  paganism.  The  followers  of  the  old  faiths 
rallied  aroiind  Licinius,  and  before  the  final  battle  that  general 
is  said  to  have  addressed  his  soldiers  with  these  words  (Euse— 
bius,  Life  o/C'»)Monline,  II,  5) :  — 


e  the  model  tor  the  prlvtlegaa  now 
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«» These  are  oar  country^s  gods,  and  these  we  honor  with  a  worship 
derived  from  our  remote  ancestors.  But  he  who  leads  the  army  opposed 
to  us  has  proven  false  to  the  religion  of  his  fathers  and  has  adopted  athe- 
istic sentiments,  honoring,  in  his  infatuation,  some  strange  and  unheard-of 
deity,  with  whose  despicable  standard  he  now  disgraces  the  army,  and 
confiding  in  whose  aid  he  has  taken  up  arms  .  .  .  not  so  much  against 
us  as  against  the  gods  he  has  forsaken.  However,  the  present  occasion 
shall  decide  .  .  .  between  our  gods  and  those  our  adversaries  profess  to 
honor.  For  either  it  will  declare  the  victory  to  be  ours,  and  so  most  justly 
evince  that  our  gods  ai*e  the  true  helpers  and  saviors  ;  or  else  if  the  god 
of  Constantine,  who  comes  we  know  not  whence,  shall  prove  superior  to 
our  deities  ...  let  no  one  henceforth  doubt  what  god  he  ought  to  worship.*' 

Whether  or  not  Licinius  used  such  words,  many  of  his 
followers  were  influenced  by  these  feelings.  Accordingly,  the 
victory  of  Constantine  was  accepted  as  a  verdict  in  favor  of 
Christianity,  and  before  the  end  of  the  century  Christianity 
became  the  state  (eligion  (§  680).^    . 

FROM   CONSTANTINE  TO  THEODOSIUS    (337-396) 

677.  The  Sons  of  Constantine  (337-361). — Constantine  divided 
the  empire  at  his  death  between  his  three  sons,  Constantine  II, 
Constans,  and  Constantius.  These  princes,  in  true  Oriental 
fashion,  massacred  many  relatives  whose  ambition  they  feared, 
and  then  warred  among  themselves.  After  thirteen  years,  Con- 
stantius became  sole  emperor.  He  proved,  however,  an  ineffi- 
cient ruler,  and  the  realm  was  invaded  repeatedly  by  Persians 
and  Germans. 

678.  Julian  (361-363).  —  Finally  the  Alemanni  (§  648)  broke 
into  Gaul  and  seemed  about  to  become  masters  of  that  prov- 
ince. This  peril  summoned  Julian,  a  cousin  of  Constantius, 
from  his  studies  at  Athens.  The  youthful  philosopher  was 
given  command  of  the  imperial  armies  in  Gaul.  He  defeated 
the  invaders  in  a  great  battle  at  Strassburg,  and  drove  them 
again  beyond  the  Rhine.  The  enthusiastic  army,  against  his 
will,  saluted  him  emperor,  and  soon  afterward,  on  the  death  of 
Constantius,  he  succeeded  to  the  throne. 


1  On  the  privileges  of  the  clergy,  see  Robinson's  Readings,  I,  23-26. 
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Julian  would  have  preferred  to  live  the  quiet  life  of  a  S"'    -tu- 
dent,  but  he  made  a  strong  ruler.     He  spent  his  energy,  he     ^w- 
ever,  in  conflict  with  two  forces,  both  of  which  were  to  pre      3VQ 
victorious,  —  the  barbarians  and  the  church.     This  reign  s^^-  ^^ 
the  last  official  attempt  to  restore  paganism.    Julian  had  beji2— 3cn 
brot\ght  up  in  the  Christian  faith  (so  that  he  is  sometiini^i^ies 
called  *^  Julian  the  Apostate'^)  ;  but  his  studies  had  inspired 
him  a  love  for  the  pagan  Greek  philosophy,  and  he  was  fill 
with  disgust  at  the  crimes  and  vices  of  his  cousins'  "  Chi 
tian"  court.     He  established  the  worship  of  the  old  gods 
the  religion  of  the  state,  rebuilt  the  ruined  temples,  and 
stored  the  pagan  emblems  to  the  standards  of  the  armies, 
wrote  also,  with  considerable  ability,  against  Christian  dcn^=>c- 
trines.     He  did  not  try,  however,  to  use  violence  against  tl^B^^ 
church,  and,  except  in  the  court,  his  efforts  had  little  resu   J*. 
Indeed,  he  had  little  time  to  work  in,  fo»  after  two  yea-^  -^ 
(361-363)  he  fell  in  a  victorious  battle  in  a  brilliant  campai^^'^ 
against  the  Persians,  and  his  successor  restored  Christiani'^^y 
as  the  worship  of  the  empire.     According  to  a  legend  of  lat  ^^^ 
growth,  when  Julian  felt  the  Persian  arrow  which  gave  him        * 
mortal  wound,  he  cried  out  (addressing  Christ),  "Thou  ha-^^^ 
conquered,  0  Galilean ! ''     He  lived  two  days  in  much  pai":^^' 
and  spent  the  hours  in  talking  with  his  friends  about  th^^^ 
immortality  of  the  soul. 

679.   The    Last   Attempt    at    '*  Partnership   Emperors."  —  0^^^ 
Julian's  death,  one  of  his  officers,  Jovian,  was  chosen  emperc^^^^ 
in  the  camp,  and  when  he  died,  a  few  months  later,  the  officeir^^^^^'^ 
elected  the  vigorous  Valentinian  to  succeed  him.     This  nile^^^ 


restored  the  system  of  "  partnership  emperors."  ,  He  kept  th  -^■^ 
West  under  his  own  control  and  assigned  the  East  to  hi  -^*^ 
brother  Vtdcns. 

Valentinian  (364-375)  was  harsh  and  cruel,  but  an  able  sol^ 
dier.     The  Alemanni,  who  had  again  broken  across  the  Rhinc^^^ 
were  re])ulsed,  and  other  German  tribes  were  chastised.     H  — -  ^ 
was  succeeded  in  the  West  by  his  son  Gratian  (375-383).     Ii 
the  East,  Valeus  was  proving  himself  weak  as  well  as  crue 
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The  ChthSy  a  German  people,  were  allowed  {S76  a,d.)  to  cross  the 
Danube,  to  find  homes  as  subjects  within  the  empire  (§  712).  En- 
raged by  the  deceit  of  imperial  officials,  these  barbarians  soon 
rose  in  rebellion,  and  defeated  and  slew  Valens  in  the  battle 
of  Adrianople  (378  a.d.). 

In  the  West,  Gratian  had  in  name  associated  his  half-brother, 
Valentinian  11,  in  the  government ;  but  Yalentinian  was  a  mere 
child,  and  now,  in  the  great  danger  of  the  empire,  Gratian 
gave  the  throne  of  the  invaded  East  to  Theodosins,  an  ex- 
perienced general. 

680.  Theodosius  (37^395)  pacified  the  Goths  and  restored 
order.  On  the  death  of  Gratian,  he  succeeded  to  the  real 
authority  in  the  West  also,  although  the  young  Yalentinian 
was  allowed  to  keep  the  name  of  emperor  until  his  death  in 
392.  During  the  remaining  three  years  of  his  life  Theodosius 
was  sole  emperor,  even  in  name. 

This  was  the  last  real  union  of  the  whole  empire  under  one 
ruler.  On  the  death  of  Theodosius,  the  empire  was  divided  be- 
tween his  two  sons,  Arcadius  and  Honorius.  After  395  there 
was  "  The  Empire  in  the  East''  and  "  The  Empire  in  the  West." 
The  two  were  still  one  in  theory,  but  in  practice  they  grew 
apart  and  even  became  hostile  powers. 

Theodosius  prohibited  pagan  worship,  on  pain  of  death,  and  closed  the 
ancient  festival  to  Zeus  at  Olympia.  This  ardent  support  of  Christianity 
makes  more  striking  a  remarkable  penance  to  which  a  bishop  of  the 
church  subjected  him.  The  Goths  had  been  admitted  into  the  army, 
especially  in  the  East.  Many  quarrels  took  place  between  them  and  the 
inhabitants  of  the  great  cities,  and  at  last  a  number  of  Gothic  officers 
were  massacred  by  the  citizens  of  Thessalonica.  In  rage  Theodosius 
gave  orders  for  a  terrible  punishment.  By  his  command  the  Gothic  army 
in  the  guilty  city  surrounded  the  theater  where  the  great  body  of  inhabit- 
ants were  assembled  for  the  games,  and  killed  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren without  mercy.  At  the  time,  Theodosius  was  at  the  Western  capital, 
Milan.  When  next  he  attended  church,  the  bishop  Ambrose  sternly  for- 
bade him  to  enter,  stained  as  he  was  with  innocent  blood.  The  emperor 
obeyed  the  priest.  lie  withdrew  humbly  and  accepted  the  penance  which 
Ambrose  imposed,  and  then,  some  months  later,  was  received  again  to 
the  services.     (Davis*  Headings,  II,  No.  116.) 


CHAPTER  XLII 

THE  EMPIRE  OF  THE  FOURTH  CENTURY 

(A  Topical  Study) 
THE   CHRISTIAN  CHURCH 

681.  Church  Goyernment  and  the  Empire.  —  As  the  chur*  '^^'^ 
extended  its  sway,  it  adopted  in  its  government  the  territorr:::^^^ 
divisions  of  the  empire.  Its  chief  officers,  too,  in  a  measv^^^^ 
corresponded  to  the  grades  of  the  civil  state. 

The  early  Christian  missionaries  to  a  province  natural  v 
went  first  to  the  chief  city  there.  Thus  the  capital  of  t^^^® 
province  became  the  seat  of  the  first  church  in  the  distric^^^* 
From  this  mother  society,  churches  spread  to  the  other  citi^^^* 
of  the  province,  and  from  each  city  there  sprouted  outlyir:::^^ 
parishes.  At  the  head  of  each  parish  was  a  priest,  assisted  \^^^ 
deacons  and  subdeacons.*     The  head  of  a  city  church  was  ^ 

bishop  (overseer),  with  supervision  over  the  rural  churches  o  -'"^ 
the  neighborhood.     The  bishop  of  the  mother  church  in  th^^^® 
capital  city  exercised  great  authority  over  the  other  bishop^^^^^^ 
of  the  province.     He  became  known  as  archbishop  or  metrc^^^^^ 
politan ;  and  it  became   customary  for  him  to  summon  th» 
other  bishops  to  a  central  council. 

Commonly,  one  of  these  metropolitans  in  a  civil 
(§  666)  came  to  have  leadership  over  the  others.  This  lo"-^^^-^ 
fell  usually  to  the  metropolitan  of  the  chief  city  of  the  diocesesi^^  f 
Thus,  over  much  of  the  empire,  the  diocese  became  an  ecclesL-S^ 
astical  unit,  and  its  chief  metropolitan  was  known  as  a 
triarch. 


1  These  oftieors  had  special  care  of  the  poor.    There  were  also 
"minor  "  orders  —  acolyte,  exorcist.  Trader,  doorkeeper. 
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682.  One  Catholic  Church.  —  By  degrees,  the  process  toward 
a  centralized  government  was  carried  further.  The  patriarchs 
of  a  few  great  centers  were  exalted  above  the  others.  Finally 
all  the  East  became  divided  between  the  four  patriarchates  of 
Antioch,  Jerusalem,  Alexandria,  and  Cons^tinople,  while  all 
the^West  came  under  the  authority  of  the  bishop  of  Rome. 

The  four  Eaetern  cities  were  nearly  enough  eqnal  in  importance  to  be 
rivala ;  but  there  was  no  city  in  the  West  that  could  rival  Rome.  This  fact 
accounts  in  part  for  the  authority  of  the  bishop  of  Rome  over  so  large  an 
area.  In  the  West  the  term  diocese  never  had  an  ecclesiastical  meaning 
corresponding  to  its  civil  use,  but  was  applied  to  smaller  units. 

Thi8  unity  of  organization^  with  its  tendency  toward  a  single 
heady  helped  to  develop  the  idea  of  a  single  "  Catholic  "  {all-embrac- 
ing) church,  which  should  rxde  the  whole  world.  After  SOO  a.d. 
this  idea  was  never  lost  sight  of} 

683.  Theology  and  Greek  Thought  —  By  degrees,  the  church 
came  to  contain  the  educated  classes  and  men  trained  in  the 
philosophical  schools.  These  scholars  brought  with  them  into 
the  church  their  philosophical  thought;  and  the  simple  teach- 
ings of  Christ  were  expanded  and  modified  by  them  into  an 
elaborate  system  of  theology. 

Thus,  as  Christaiiity  borrowed  the  admirable  organization  of  its  govem- 
inent  from  Rome,  so  it  drew  the  refinement  of  its  doctrine  from  Greece. 
3efore  this  Semitic  faith  could  become  the  faith  of  Europe,  as  Freeman 
eays,  **  its  dogmas  had  to  be  defined  by  the  subtlety  of  the  Gh^ek  intellect, 
ciitd  its  political  organization  had  to  be  wrought  into  form  by  the  undying 
genius  of  Roman  rule.'''* 

684.  The  Nicene  Creed  and  the  Arian  Heresy.  —  When  the 
leaders  of  the  church  tried  to  state  just  what  they  believed 
cibout  difficult  points,  some  violent  disputes  arose.  In  such 
ceases  the  views  of  the  majority  finally  prevailed  as  the  orthodox 
dUyctrine,  and  the  views  of  the  minority  became  heresy. 

Most  of  the  early  heresies  arose  from  different  opinions  about 
bhe  exact  nature  of  Christ.     Thus  Arius,  a  priest  of  Alexandria, 


1  See  Robinsou's  Readings,  1,  19-21,  for  a  third  century  statement.      For 
tke  Roman  Catholic  view  to-day,  see  §  776. 
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taught  that,  while  Christ  was  the  divine  Son  of  God,  He  was 
not  equal  to  the  Father.  Athanasius,  of  the  same  city,  asserted 
that  Christ  was  not  only  divine  and  the  Son  of  God,  hut  that 
He  and  the  Father  were  absolutely  equal  in  all  respects,  — "rf 
the  same  substance "  and  ''  co-eternal."  The  struggle  waxed 
fierce  and  divided  Christendom  into  opposing  camps.  But  the 
Emperor  Constantine  desired  union  in  the  church.  If  it  split 
into  hostile  fragments,  his  political  reasons  for  favoring  it 
would  be  gone.  Accordingly,  in  325,  he  summoned  all  the  prin- 
cipal clergy  of  the  empire  to  the  first  great  council  of  the 
whole  church,  at  Nicaea,  in  Asia  Minor,  and  ordered  them  to  come 
to  agreement. 

Arius  and  Athanasius  in  person  led  the  fierce  debate.  In  the 
end  the  majority  sided  with  Athanasius.  His  doctrine,  summed 
up  in  the  Nicene  Creed,  became  the  orthodox  creed  of  Christen- 
dom. Arianism  was  condemned,  and  Arius  and  his  followers 
were  excluded  from  the  church  and  persecuted.  This  heresy 
was  to  play  an  important  part,  however,  in  later  history.  Its 
exiled  disciples  converted  some  of  the  barbarian  peoples,  who 
later  brought  back  the  Arian  faith  with  them  into  the  empire 
when  they  conquered  it  (§§  708,  733,  742).* 

685.  Persecution  by  the  Church.  —  Diocletian's  persecution 
was  the  last  which  the  church  had  to  suffer.  Now,  it  bega^ 
itself  to  use  violence  to  stamp  out  other  religions.  The  Em- 
peror Gratism  (§  679)  permitted  orthodox  Christians  to  prevent 
the  worship  of  heretical  Christian  sects ;  and  the  great  Theo- 
dosius  forbade  all  pagan  worship  (§  680).*  Paganism  survived 
for  a  century  more,  in  out-of-the-way  places,'   but  Christianity 

i  Special  reports  :  other  early  heresies,  especially  that  of  the  Gnostics  and 
that  of  the  Ma nichaeans,  and  the  church  councils  that  dealt  with  them.  T^® 
sect  of  Manichaeans  arose  in  the  East  and  was  Uifluenced  by  the  Persian  ^^ 
ligiou  (§  78) .  Acconling  to  this  heresy,  Ciod  was  not  all-powerful,  but  the  devil 
existed  and  worked  as  an  independent  power,  like  the  evil  power  in  Zoro**- 
trianisni. 

2  See  various  decrees  in  Robinson's  Readings^  I,  23,  2&-27. 

*  Hence  tlie  name  payana,  from  a  Latin  word  meaning  rustics.  From  • 
like  fact  the  Christian  Germans  at  a  later  time  came  to  describe  the  tvaf^' 
ing  adherents  of  the  old  worship  as  heathens  (heath-dwellers). 
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liad  now  beco'me  the  sole  legal  religion.  Heathen  temples  and 
idols  were  destroyed;  many  of  the  philosophical  schools  were 
broken  up;*  and  adherents  of  the  old  faiths  were  sometimes 
put  to  death.  All  this  deplorable  policy  was  opposed  in  vain 
by  some  of  the  g^reatest  of  the  Fathers,  as  by  Augustine  and 
•/ohn  Chrysostom  (that  is,  John  "  of  the  Golden  Mouth " ; 
§  702). 

In  ceDturies  to  come  this  persecution  by  the  church  dwarfed  into  insig- 
nificance even  the  terrible  persecutions  it  had  suffered.  The  motive  dif- 
fered widely  from  that  of  the  old  imperial  persecution.  It  was  not 
political.  Each  persecuting  sect  of  the  Christian  church  has  justified 
its  action  on  the  ground  that  belief  in  its  particular  faith  was  neces- 
sary to  salvation.  Therefore  it  seemed  right  and  merciful  to  torture  the 
bodies  of  heretics  in  order  to  save  their  souls  and  to  protect  the  souls 
of  others. 

686.  Effect  of  the  Conversion  of  the  Empire.  —  The  victorious 
church  mitigated  slavery;  it  made  suicide^  a  crime;  it  built 
up  a  vast  and  beneiicent  system  of  charity ;'  and  it  abolished 
the  gladiatorial  games.  The  deeper  purifying  results,  in  the 
hearts  of  individual  men  and  women,  history  cannot  trace 
directly. 

But  no  event  of  this  kind  can  work  in  one  direction  only. 
The  pagan  world  was  converted  at  first  more  in  form  than  in 
spirit,  and  paganism  reacted  upon  Christianity.  The  victory 
was  in  part  a  compromise.  The  pagan  empire  became  Chris- 
tian ;  but  the  Christian  church  became,  to  some  degree,  im- 
perial and  pagan.  When  it  conquered  the  barbarians,  soon 
afterward,  it  became  to  some  degree  barbarian.  The  gain 
enormously  exceeded  the  loss ;  but  there  did  take  place  an  in- 
evitable change  from  the  earlier  Christianity. 


^  There  is  a  five-page  summary  of  early  persecutions  by  the  Christians  in 
Lecky,  European  Morals,  194-llW. 

3  Most  of  the  great  pagans  looked  upon  suicide  as  perfectly  excusable 
(though  Socrates  had  condemned  it),  and  it  had  been  growing  frightfully 
common. 

*Lecky,  European  Morals,  II,  79-98,  gives  an  excellent  account. 
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SOCIETY   IN  THE   FOURTH  CENTURY 

687.  Exhaustion.  —  The  three  quarters  of  a  century 
the  reunion  of  the  empire  under  Constantine  was  marked 
a  fair  degree  of  outward  prosperity.  But  the  secret  fo 
that  were  sapping  the  strength  of  society  continued  to  w 
and  early  in  the  coming  century  (the  fifth)  the  Empire 
to  crumble  under  barbarian  attacks.  Tfiese  inroads  were 
viore  formidable  than  those  which  had  so  often  beeii  rebu 
Apparently  they  were  weaker  (§  752).  The  barbarians,  th_  ^n, 
are  not  to  be  considered  as  the  chief  cause  of  the  "  Fall."  1— *te 
causes  were  internal.  The  Roman  Empire  was  overthro^^n 
from  without  by  an  ordinary  attack,  because  it  had  grt^^^^^ 
weak  within. 

This  ^weakness  was  not  due,  in  any  marked  degree  at  lea.^^ 
to  decline  in  the  army.  The  army  kept  its  superb  organi^^* 
tion,  and  to  the  last  was  so  strong  in  its  discipline  and  i  "^ 
pride  that  it  was  ready  to  face  any  odds  unflinchingly.  I^"*^^ 
more  and  more  it  became  impossible  to  find  men  to  fill  t  J^® 
legions,  or  money  to  pay  them.  Dearth  of  men  (§  649)  and  ^^ 
money  ivas  the  cause  of  the  fall  of  the  state.  The  Empire  hC^^ 
become  a  shell} 

688.  Lack  of  money,  rather  than  too  much  wealth,  was  o^ — ^® 
of  the  great  evils.     The  empire  did  not  have  sufficient  sour 
of  supply  of  precious  metals  for  the  demands  of  business  ;  an 
what  money  there  was  was  steadily  drained  away  to  India  an 
the  distant  Orient  (§  G13).     This  movement,  which  had  bee 
noticeable  in  the  first  century,  had  carried  away  hundreds  o^ 
millions  of  dollars  of  coined  money  by  the   fourth  century 
The    emperors    were   forced    to    mix    silver    and   gold    wit 
cheaper  metals  in  their  coins.     This  reduced  the 
power  of  money  and  demoralized  business.     Finally  the 


1  The  older  writers  explained  the  decay  on  moral  grounds.    Recent  scholar^^^ 
are  at  one  in  recognizing,  first,  that  the  moral  decay  of  Roman  society  bu^ 
heen  greatly  exaggerated,  and,  secondly,  that  the  immediate  caiLS^  of  decline' 
were  political  and  economic. 


( 
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of  coin  forced  even  imperial  officers  to  draw  part  of  their 
salaries  in  produce,  —  robes,  horses,  wheat.  Trade,  in  many 
districts,  reverted  to  primitive  barter.  To  pay  taxes  became 
more  and  more  difficult.  These  evils  continued  to  afflict 
Europe  until  the  discovery  of  Mexico  and  Peru. 

689.  The  classes  of  society  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries 
differed  widely  from  those  of  the  first  three  centuries.  At  the 
top  was  the  emperor  to  direct  the  machinery  of  government. 
At  the  bottom  were  the  peasantry  and  artisans  to  produce 
food  and  wealth  wherewith  to  pay  taxes.  Between  these 
extremes  were  two  aristocracies,  —  an  imperial  aristocracy  for 
the  empire  at  large,  and  a  local  aristocracy  for  every  city. 

690:  The  senatorial  nobility,  the  higher  aristocracy,  now  in- 
cluded many  nobles  who  never  sat  in  the  Senate  either  at 
Rome  or  at  the  new  capital  Constantinople.  It  had  swallowed 
up  the  old  senatorial  class  of  Rome,  and  most  of  the  knights. 
It  was  "o  nobility  of  office.'^  That  is,  as  with  the  modern 
Russian  nobility,  a  family  lost  its  rank  unless  from  time  to 
time  it  furnished  officials  to  the  government. 

A  noble  of  this  class  possessed  great  honor  and  some  impor- 
tant privileges.  He  was  a  citizen  of  the  whole  empire,  not  of 
one  municipality  alone,  and  he  did  not  have  to  pay  local  taxes. 
He  bore,  however,  heavy  imperial  burdens.  He  might  be 
called  upon  at  any  moment  for  ruinous  expenses  at  the  capital, 
in  fulfilling  some  imperial  command,  or  he  might  be  required 
to  assume  some  costly  office  at  his  own  expense  on  a  distant 
frontier.  But  only  a  few  individuals  were  actually  ruined  by 
such  duties.  The  lot  of  the  great  majority  was  a  favored  one. 
The  great  landed  proprietors  belonged  to  this  class.  The  law 
allowed  them  to  escape  their  proper  share  of  the  burdens  of 
society ;  and  from  those  burdens  which  they  were  supposed  to 
bear,  they  escaped  in  large  measure  by  bribing  the  imperial 
officers. 

691.  The  Curials.  —  Below  the  imperial  nobility  was  the 
local  nobility.  Each  city  had  its  senate,  or  curia.  The  curials 
were  not  drafted  into  the  armies,  as  the  lower  classes  might  be, 
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nor  were  they  subject  to  bodily  punishment.     They  mam 
the  finances  of  their  city,  and  to  some  degree  they  still 
trolled  its  other  local  affairs.     Those  curials  who  rose  to 
high  magistracies,  however,  had  to  bear  large  expense  in  jc 
viding  shows  and  festivals  for  their  fellow-townsmen,  and 
curials  had  costly  duties  in  supplying  the  poor  with  corn. 

More  crushing  still  to  this  local  nobility  were  the  impe: 
burdens.    The  chief  imperial  tax  was  the  land  tax.    The  ne 
of  the  empire  caused  the  amount  to  be  increased  si 
while  the  ability  of  the  people  to  pay  steadily  decreased.    '■I'Jie 
curials  were  made  the  collectors  of  this  tax  in  their  city,  c^awK? 
tvere  held  personally  responsible  for  any  deficit. 

This  duty  was  so  undesirable  that  the  number  of  curi-^s 
tended  to  fall  away.  To  ^ecure  the  revenue,  the  emper'^^^rs 
tried  to  prevent  this  decrease.  The  curials  were  made  a  her^^^ 
tary  doss,  and  tvere  bound  to  their  office.  They  were  forbidden 
to  become  clergy,  soldiers,  or  lawyers ;  they  were  not  allo^^^^ 
to  move  from  city  to  city,  or  even  to  travel  without  spec^i^ 
permission. 

A  place  in  the  senate  of  his  city  had  once  been  the  highest  ambit;^^ 
of  a  wealthy  middle-class  citizen ;  but  in  the  fourth  century  it  had 
come  almost  an  act  of  heroism  to  assume  the  duty.  A  story  is  told 
in  a  Spanish  municipality  a  public-spirited  man  voluntarily  offered  h^  ^' 
self  for  a  vacancy  in  the  curia,  and  that  his  fellow-citizens  erected  a  sta'^^'^^ 
in  his  honor.  As  the  position  grew  more  and  more  unendurable,  d( 
ate  attempts  were  made  to  escape  at  any  sacrifice.  Of  course  the  d( 
able  escape  was  into  the  imperial  nobility,  but  this  was  possible  only  ^ 


a  few.    Others,  despite  the  law,  sought  refuge  in  the  artisan  gilds,  in  ^^^^® 


church,  or  even  in  serfdom,  in  a  servile  marriage,  or  in  flight  to  ^^^^ 
barbarians.  1 

692.   The  middle  class  between  the  curials  and  the  labore^"     ^» 

was  rapidly  disappearing.     When  a  trader,  small  landowner,         ^^ 
professional  man  acquired  a  certain  amount  of  land,  he  v^'^^ 
compelled  by  law  to  become  a  curial;  but  the  general  dr-'  ^^ 
was  for  such  men  to  sink  rather  than  rise. 


1  Sec  Robinson's  Readings,  I,  29. 


I 
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693.  The  artisans  were  grouped  in  gilds,  or  colleges,  each 
-with  its*  own  organization.  Each  member  was  now  bound  to  his 
gild,  as  the  curial  to  his  office.  The  condition  of  artisans  had 
become  desperate.  An  edict  of  Diocletian's  regarding  prices 
and  wages  shows  that  a  workman  received  not  more  than  one 
tenth  the  wages  of  an  American  workman  of  like  grade,  while 
food  and  clothing  cost  at  least  one  third  as  much  as  now.  The 
artisan  of  the  fourth  century  then  received  in  "  real  wages  " 
only  a  third  as  much  as  the  artisan  of  to-day.  To  say  nothing 
of  other  matters,  it  is  hard  to  see  how  he  could  have  kept  soul 
and  body  together.  His  family  must  have  known  very  rarely 
the  taste  of  butter,  eggs,  or  fresh  meat. 

694.  The  peasantry  had  become  serfs.  That  is,  they  were 
bound  to  their  labor  on  the  soil,  and  changed  masters  with 
the  land  they  tilled. 

In  the  last  days  of  the  Republic,  the  system  of  great  es- 
tates which  had  blighted  Italy  earlier  (§§  480,  488)  cursed 
province  after  province  outside  Italy.  Free  labor  disappeared 
before  servile  labor;  grain  culture  declined;  and  large  areas 
of  land  ceased  to  be  tilled.  To  help  remedy  this  state  of 
affairs,  the  emperors  introduced  a  new  system.  After  success- 
ful wars,  they  gave  large  numbers  of  barbarian  captives  to 
great  landlords,  —  thousands  in  a  batch,  —  not  as  slaves,  but 
as  coloniy  or  serfs.  The  purpose  was  to  secure  a  hereditary 
doss  of  agricultural  laborers,  and  so  keep  up  the  food  supply. 
The  coloni  were  really  given  not  to  the  landlord,  but  to  the  land. 

They  were  not  personal  property,  as  slaves  were.  Tfiey 
were  part  of  the  real  estate.  They,  and  their  children  after 
them,  were  attached  to  the  soil,  and  could  not  be  sold  off  it. 
They  had  some  rights  which  slaves  did  not  have.  They  could 
contract  a  legal  marriage,  and  each  had  his  own  plot  of  ground, 
of  which  he  could  not  be  dispossessed  so  long  as  he  paid  to 
the  landlord  a  fixed  rent  in  labor  and  in  produce. 

Augustus  began  this  system  on  a  small  scale,  and  it  soon  became  a 
regular  practice  to  dispose  thus  of  vanquished  tribes.  Th'is  made  it  still 
more  difficult  for  tlie  free  small-farmer  to  maintain  himself.     That  class 
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sank  into  serfs.    On  the  other  hand,  the  slaves  rose  into  serfe, 
nearly  all  cultivators  of  the  soil  were  of  this  order. 

This  institution  of  coloni  lasted  for  hundreds  of  years,  under  the  n^^°^ 
of  serfdom.  It  helped  change  the  ancient  slave  organization  of  1^  ^' 
into  the  modem  free  organization.  For  the  slave  it  was  an  imm^^^^'^ 
gain.  At  the  moment,  however,  it  was  one  more  factor  in  killing  out 
old  middle  class  and  in  widening  the  gap  hetween  the  nobles  and 
small  cultivators.  1 

But  in  the  fourth  century,  the  lot  of  the  coloni,  too,  had  become  mii^^^^^ 
able.    They  were  crushed  by  imperial  taxes,  in  addition  to  the  rent 
their  landlord  ;  and  in  Diocletian's  time,  in  Gaul,  they  rose  in  despei  — '•'^ 

revolt  against  the  upper  classes,  to  plunder,  murder,  and  torture * 

terrible  foreininner  of  the  peasant-risings  during  the  Middle  Ages. 
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695.  Society  was  crystallizing  into  castes.  Not  only  had  the 
become  serfs,  attached  from  generation  to  generation  to  the  same  plot  ^^ 
ground :  the  principle  of  serfdom  was  being  applied  to  aU  classes.  T-^^^ 
artisan  was  bound  to  his  hereditary  gild,  and  the  curial  and  the  not^  ^ 
each  to  his  hereditary  order.  Freedom  of  moyement  seemed  lost.  ^^° 
its  industries  and  its  social  relations  as  well  as  in  goyemment,  t0^^ 
Smpire  was  becoming  despotic  and  Oriental. 


696.    Crushing  Taxation.  —  The  Empire  was  "a  great 
gathering  and  barbarian-fighting  machine."     It  collected  taxer   -^ 
in  order  to  fight  barbarians.     B\U  the  time  came  when  the  pre 
vincials  began  to  dread  the  tax^ollector  more  than  they  feared  U*^ 
Ooth,     This  was  partly  because  of  the  decrease  in  ability  tC^^ 
pay,  and  partly  because  the  complex  organization  cost  more  an^^^ 
more.     Says  Gold  win  Smith:   "The  earth  swarmed  with  th^^^ 
consuming  hierarchy  of  extortion,  so  that  it  was  said  that  they 
who   received   taxes   were   more  than   they  who  paid  them." 
Moreover,  the  wealthiest  classes  succeeded  in  shifting  the  bur- 
den largely  upon  those  least  able  to  pay. 

Thus,  heavy  as  the  taxation  was,  it  yielded  less  and  less.  The 
revenues  of  the  government  shrank  up.  The  empire  suffered 
from  a  lack  of  wealth  as  well  as  from  a  lack  of  men. 

1  This  serf  system  began  on  the  vast  estates  of  the  emperors  themselves,— 
where  easy  rental  and  protection  made  the  arrangement  desirable  even  to 
many  free  tenant  farmers.  Later,  the  system  spread  to  big  private  estates; 
and  it  was  reinforced  by  this  practice  of  barbarian  captives. 
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697.  Peaceful  Infusion  of  Barbarians. — The  only  measure  that 
helped  fill  up  the  gaps  in  population  was  the  introduction  of 
barbarians  from  without.  This  took  place  peacefully  on  a  large 
scale;  but  so  far  as  preserving  the  political  empire  was  con- 
cerned, it  was  a  source  of  weakness  rather  than  of  strength. 

Not  only  was  the  Boman  army  mostly  made  up  of  Germans : 
whole  provinces  were  settled  by  them,  before  their  kinsmen 
from  without,  in  the  fifth  century,  began  in  earnest  to  break  over 
the  Rhine.  Conquered  barbarians  had  been  settled,  hundreds 
of  thousands  at  a  time,  in  frontier  provinces,  and  friendly  tribes 
had  been  admitted,  to  make  their  homes  in  depopulated 
districts.  Thus  as  slaves,  soldiers,  coloni,  subjects,  the  German 
world  had  been  filtering  into  the  Roman  world,  \intil  a  large  part 
of  the  empire  was  peax^efully  Germanized,  Even  the  imperial 
officers  were  largely  Germans. 

This  infusion  of  new  blood  helped  to  renew  the  decaying 
population  and  to  check  the  decline  of  material  prosperity. 
The  Germans  within  the  empire,  in  large  measure,  took  on 
Roman  civilization  and  customs ;  but  at  the  same  time,  they 
kept  some  of  their  old  customs  and  ideas  and  a  friendly 
feeling  for  their  kinsmen  in  the  German  forests.  Tlie  barrier 
between  the  empire  and  its  assailants  melted  away.  This 
lessened  the  agony  of  the  barbarian  conquest,  but  it  helped  to 
make  it  possible. 

698.  The  Government  and  the  Money  Power.  —  Men  were  not 
ei^ual  before  the  law.  Not  only  the  courts  in  practice,  but 
even  the  written  law,  made  vicious  distinctions  between  rich 
and  poor.  The  noble,  convicted  of  crime,  was  punished  more 
lightly  than  a  poor  man  for  the  same  offense. 

Worse  still  were  the  special  privileges  which  the  govern- 
ment permitted  to  the  rich  for  heaping  up  more  wealth.  We 
noted  in  the  closing  history  of  the  Republic  the  pernicious 
alliance  between  the  "  money  power "  and  the  government. 
Just  how  far  such  a  state  of  things  continued  under  the 
Empire  it  is  hard  to  say.  But  so  shrewd  a  reformer  as 
Diocletian  believed  positively  that  a  chief  factor  in  the  ruin- 
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ous  cost  of  living  to  the  poor  was  the  combination  of  capital- 
ists to  raise  prices.     He  speaks  of  "  the  raging  avarice,"  ^*  the 
exorbitant  prices/'  "  the  unbridled  desire  to  plunder,"  on     the 
part  of  those  who  control  the  market ;  and  so  he  issued  &  de- 
cree   (referred  to  in   §  693)   in  which  he  fixed  the  higliest 
price  which  it  should  be  lawful  to  ask  or  give  for  each  one  of 
some  eight  hundred  articles  of  daily  use,  —  wheat,  leather, 
various  sorts  of  cloth,  butter,  eggs,  pork,  beef.     Such  an  effort 
was  foredoomed  to  failure.     But  it  is  interesting  as  one  of  the 
few  cases  in  which  the  government  attempted  to  interfere  on 
the  side  of  the  poor. 

699.   No  serious  attempt  was  made,  after  the  early  days  of 
the  Empire,  to  build  up  a  new  free  peasantry  by  giving  farms 
to  the  unemployed  millions  of  the  cities.     This  is  strange; 
for  such  efforts  to  turn  a  dangerous  weakness  into  a  source  of 
strength  had  been  characteristic  of  the  reformers  who  preceded 
the  Empire,  from  Gracchus  to  Caesar  (§§  508-^19,  658).    The 
cause  of  the  absence  of  such  effort  is  probably  the  influence 
of  wealth  upon  the  ruling  powers.     The  noble  landlords  who 
shared  among  themselves  the  wide  domains  of  Africa,  Ga»^» 
and  Spain,  received  gladly  the  free  gift  of  thousands  of  colo'n^^ 
(§  694)  to  till  their  lands ;  but  they  would  have  fought  fierc^^^ 
any  attempt  by  the  government  to  recover  part  of  their  domai^^ 
to  make  homes  for  free  settlers. 

There  is,  however,  another  side  to  the  question.     In 
days  of  Gracchus  and  of  Caesar,  the  city  mob  was  made  up, 
good  part,  of  ex-farmers,  or  of  their  sons,  who  had  been  dri^ 
from  the  land  against  their  will  (§  489).     Long  before  Dioc 
tian's  day,  the  rabble  of  Rome  or  Alexandria  had  lost  all  tou« 
with  country  life.     Secure  in  free  doles  of  g^in,  sleeping 
gateways,  perhaps,  but  spending  their  days  in  the  splendid  fi 
public  baths  or  in  the  terrible  fascination  of  gladiatorial  gam« 
or  of  the  chariot  races,  they  could  no  longer  be  driven  to  tl 
simple  life  and  hard  labor  of  the  farm  —  even  if  farming  hi 
continued  profitable.     We  know  that  to-day,  in  America,  hiu^^^' 
dreds  of  thousands  of  stalwart  men  prefer  want  and  misery 
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the  crowded  sidewalks  and  under  the  gleaming  lights  of  a  city 
to  the  loneliness  of  a  comfortable  living  in  the  country.  So 
in  the  ancient  world,  it  was  probably  too  late,  when  the  Em- 
pire came,  to  wean  the  mob  from  its  city  life. 

LITERATURE  AND  SCIENCE 

700.  Theological  Character.  —  The  great  names  in  literature 
in  the  fourth  century  were  almost  all  the  names  of  churchmen, 
and  the  writings  were  nearly  all  theological.  In  other  lines, 
even  more  than  in  the  third  century,  the  period  was  one  of 
intellectual  decay.  There  were  no  more  poets,  and  no  new  dis- 
coveries in  science.  Even  the  old  science  and  literature  were 
neglected. 

701.  The  chief  pagan  writers  were :  — 

AmmianuB,  an  Asiatic  Greek  soldier,  the  author  of  a  spirited  continaation 
of  Tacitus^  history ; 

Eutropios,  a  soldier  and  the  author  of  a  summary  of  Roman  history ; 

Julian  (the  emperor),  whose  chief  works  were  his  Memoirs  and  a  **  Refu- 
tation **  of  Christianity. 

702.  Many  Christian  writers  produced  a  flood  of  theological  and  argu- 
mentative works.    Among  them  were  :  — 

Ambrose  (Saint),  a  Gallic  lawyer,  and  afterward  bishop  of  Milan  (the 

bishop  who  disciplined  the  Emperor  Theodosius)  ;  the  author  of  many 

letters,  sermons,  and  hymns ; 
Anthony  (Saint),  an  Egyptian  hermit; 
Arius  and  Athanasius  (§  684) ; 
Augustine  (Saint),  bishop  of  Hippo  in  Africa,  author  of  many  letters, 

commentaries,  sermons,  theological  works  ;  probably  the  most  widely 

•known  are  his  Confessioiu  and  The  City  of  God; 
Basil  (Saint)  ; 

John  Chrysostom  (Saint),  a  famous  orator  (§  685) ; 
Euaebius,  a  bishop  and  the  author  of  the  first  ecclesiastical  history  ; 
Jerome  (Saint),  a  Syrian  hermit,  who  translated  the  Bible  into  Latin  (the 

Vulgate)  and  wrote  controversial  works  ; 
Martin  (Saint),  soldier,  monk,  and  bishop  of  Tours,  who  established  the 

first  monastery  in  Gaul  (famous  for  its  beautiful  manuscripts)  ; 
Ulfilas,  a  Gothic  hostage,  who  became  bishop  and  missionary  among  bis 

people,  converting  them  to  Arianism;  he  arranged  a  Gothic  alphabet 
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and  translated  the  Bible  into  Gothic  (the  oldest  literary  work  in  i 
Teutonic  language  ;  a  copy  in  silver  letters  upon  scarlet  parchment  is 
preserved  in  the  library  of  Upsala  University). 

703.  Attitude  of  Christians  toward  Pagan  Learning.  —  Many 
Christians  were  hostile  to  pagan  science  and  literature,  while 
for  a  long  time  the  Christian  world  produced  little  to  take  their 
place.  The  pagan  poetry^  beautiful  as  it  was,  was  filled  with 
immoral  stories  of  the  old  gods.  This  explains  in  part  why 
the  Christians  feared  contamination  from  pagan  literature. 
Their  attitude  was  like  that  of  the  Puritans  of  the  seventeenth 
century  toward  the  plays  of  Shakespeare.  The  contempt  for 
pa^an  science  had  less  excuse,  and  its  result  was  particularly 
unfortunate. 

For  instance,  the  spherical  form  of  the  earth  was  well  known  to  the 
Greeks  (§  820)  ;  but  the  early  Christians  demolished  the  idea  by  theologi- 
cal arguments.  **  It  is  impossible/'  said  St.  Augustine,  "  there  should  he 
inhabitants  on  the  other  side  of  the  earth,  since  no  such  race  is  recorded 
in  Scripture  among  the  descendants  of  Adam/'  And,  said  others,  "  if  the 
earth  were  round,  how  could  all  men  see  Christ  at  his  coming  ?  " 

Even  St.  Jerome,  an  ardent  scholar  during  most  of  his  life, 
came  at  one  time  under  the  influence  of  this  hostile  feeling  so 
far  as  to  rejoice  at  the  growing  neglect  of  Plato  and  to  warn 
Christians  against  pagan  writers.  In  398,  a  council  of  the 
church  officially  cautioned  bishops  against  reading  any  books 
except  religious  ones ;  and  the  prevalent  feeling  was  forcefully 
expressed  a  little  earlier  (850  a.d.)  in  a  writing  known  as  the 
"  Apostolical  Constitutions  "  :  — 

*'  Refrain  from  all  the  writings  of  the  heathens ;  .  .  .  For  if  thou 
wilt  explore  history,  thou  hast  the  Books  of  the  Kings ;  or  seekest  thou 
for  words  of  wisdom  and  eloquence,  thou  hast  the  Prophets,  Job,  and  the 
Book  of  Proverbs  ...  Or  dost  thou  long  for  tuneful  strains,  thou  htf^ 
the  Psalms ;  or  to  explore  the  origin  of  things,  thou  hast  the  Book  of 
Genesis.  .  .  .  Wherefore  abstain  scrupulously  from  all  strange  •^d 
devilish  books." 

The  Christians  did  not  usually  attend  the  public  schools 
until  the  time  of  Constantine,  and  soon  after  that  time  they 
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began  to  break  up  the  old  philosophical  schools.  The  church 
MTBA  soon  to  become  the  mother  and  the  sole  protector  of  a 
new  learning ;  but  it  has  to  bear  part  of  the  blame  for  the 
loss  of  the  old.^ 

701.  Deeper  Causes  of  the  Decay  of  Learning:.  —  But  this 
attitude  of  the  Christians  was  not  the  main  cause  for  the 
decay  of  learning.  A  deeper  and  more  far-reaching  cause  laj 
in  the  general  decline  of  the  Roman  world  which  we  have 
discussed  (§§  647-651).  That  world,  for  the  time  at  least, 
was  exhausted.  It  had  been  growing  weaker  year  by  year,  in 
government,  in  industry,  in  population,  as  well  as  in  literature 
and  science.  Now  it  was  to  be  torn  down  and  rebuilt  by  a 
more  vigorous  people.  But  in  the  first  part  of  that  process  — 
the  destructive  part  —  the  survivals  of  the  old  learning  were 
mostly  to  be  extinguished  (§  751). 


For  Further  Reading  on  chaptera  xli  and  xlii.  —  Specially  suggested : 
Davis*  Readings^  II,  Nos.  109-119  (most  of  which  extracts  have  been 
referred  to  in  the  text).  Additional:  Pelham's  Outlines^  577-686;  Rob- 
inson's  Readings,  I,  20-29;  Adams'  Civilization  during  the  Middle  Ages, 
48-04;  Kipling's  stories —  Puck  of  Pook's  Hill  (also  in  McClure's,  May- 
July,  1906). 

REVIEW   EXERCISE  FOR  PART  V 

1.  Add  the  dates  284,  326,  378,  to  the  list. 

2.  Extend  list  of  terms  and  names  for  fact  drill. 

3.  Memorize  characterization  of  the  centuries  of  the  Empire ;  i.e.  — 

First  and  second  centuries :  good  government,  peace  and  prosperity. 
Third  century  :   decline,  —  material,  political,  and  intellectual. 
Fourth  century  :   revival  of   imperial  power ;    victory  of  Chris- 
tianity ;  social  and  intellectual  decline. 
Fifth  and  sixth  centuries  (in  advance) :   barbarian  conquest. 

4.  Review  the  growth  of  the  Christian  church. 

6.   Review  briefly  the  movement  in  literature  and  science. 


1  Drane's  Christian  Schools  and  Scholars,  1-47.  gives  an  interesting  treat- 
ment of  early  Christian  culture  somewhat  different  from  that  presented  here. 


PART   VI 

BOHANO-TEUTOHIO  EITSOFE 

The  seUlenient  of  the  Teutonic  tribes  vhis  not  merely  the  introduetio* 
of  a  new  set  of  ideas  and  institutions^  .  .  ,  it  was  also  the  introduction  of 
fresh  blood  and  youthful  mind — the  muscle  and  brain  which  in  thefutun 
were  to  do  the  larger  share  of  the  world^s  work.  —  Gkoroe  Bobtoh 
Adams. 

Before  entering  upon  this  final  portion  of  Ancient  History, 
it  will  be  well  to  reread  carefully  the  summaries  in  {§  4  and  323. 


CHAPTER  XLIII 

THS  TEUTONS 

705.  Early  Home  and  the  Different  Peoples.  —  The  Teutons 
came  into  our  story  first  at  the  time  of  Marius  (§  523).  At  fre- 
quent intervals  during  the  five  centuries  since  that  first  invasion 
they  had  been  beating  fiercely  upon  the  frontiers,  and  they  bad 
sent  great  swarms  of  their  numbers,  as  prisoners  and  as  peaceful 
colonists,  to  dwell  within  the  empire.  Now  they  were  to  break 
in  as  conquerors,  so  introducing  one  of  the  great  eras  in  history* 

The  Rhine  and  the  Danube  had  long  separated  the  barbaric 
world  from  the  Roman  world.  Between  the  Danube  and  the 
Baltic,  north  and  south,  and  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Vistula, 
east  and  west,  roamed  many  tribes  known  to  themselves  by  no  one 
name,  but  all  called  Germans  (Teutons)  by  the  Romans.  In  the 
fifth  century  the  important  groups  were  the  Goths,  Burgundians, 
Vandals,  Alemanni,  Lombards,  Franks,  and  Saxons.  T^® 
Norsemen  were  to  appear  later. 

706.  Stage  of  Culture.  —  The  distant  tribes  were  savage  and 
unorganized.     Those  near  the  empire  had  taken  on  some  ci^ 

570 
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ilization  and  had  moved  toward  a  stronger  political  union,  under 
the  rule  of  kings.  In  general  they  seem  to  have  been  little 
above  the  level  of  the  better  North  American  Indians.  They 
had  no  cities,  but  their  important  villages  were  surrounded  by 
palisades,  like  the  Iroquois  villages.  They  lived  chiefly  by 
hunting  and  fishing ;  and  what  little  agriculture  they  had  was 
managed  by  women  or  slaves.  They  had  no  true  alphabet 
(except  the  Gothic,  invented  by  Ulfilas,  §  702)  and  no  literature, 
except  simple  ballads.  Their  trade  was  barter.  Skins  or  rude 
cloths  formed  their  clothing ;  but  the  nobler  warriors  possessed 
chain  mail  and  wore  helmets  crested  with  plumes,  horns,  dragons, 
and  other  strange  devices. 

707.   Character. — Tacitus  (§  628)  says  of  the  Germans:  — 

**  They  have  stem  blue  eyes,  ruddy  hair,  bodies  large  and  robust,  but 
powerful  only  in  sudden  efforts.  They  are  impatient  of  toil  and  labor. 
Thirst  and  heat  overcome  them,  but  from  the  nature  of  their  soil  and 
climate  they  are  proof  against  cold  and  hunger."  —  Germania,  iv. 

• 

The  usual  marks  of  savagery  were  found  among  them.  They 
were  fierce,  quarrelsome,  hospitable.  Their  cold,  damp  forests 
had  helped  to  make  them  excessive  drunkards  and  immoderate 
eaters,  and  when  not  engaged  in  war  they  spent  day  after  day 
in  sleep  or  gluttony.  They  were  desperate  gamblers,  too,  and, 
when  other  wealth  was  gone,  they  would  stake  even  their  liberty 
upon  the  throw  of  the  dice. 

At  the  same  time,  they  do  seem  to  have  possessed  some  pe- 
culiar traits  not  common  in  savage  races.  They  revered  women. 
Tacitus  dwells  upon  the  affection  and  purity  of  their  family 
life.  They  reverenced  truth  and  fidelity.  Their  grim  joy  in 
battle  rose  sometimes  to  fierce  delight  or  even  to  a  "  Baersark  " 
rage  that  made  men  insensible  to  wounds.  In  particular,  they 
possessed  a  proud  spirit  of  individual  liberty  (in  contrast 
with  the  Roman  devotion  to  the  State),  a  "high,  stern  sense 
of  manhood  and  the  worth  of  man,"  which  was  to  influence 
profoundly  later  European  history. 

Another  quality  is  especially  important.  The  Germans 
resemble  the  Hebrews  in  a  serious,  earnest,  imaginative  tem- 
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perament,  which  has  made  their  Christianity  differ  widely  from 
that  of  the  clear-minded,  sunnier  peoples  of  southern  Europe. 
They  felt  the  solemn  mystery  of  life,  with  its  shortness  of 
days,  its  sorrows,  and  unsatisfied  longings.  This  inspired  in 
them,  not  unmanly  despair  nor  light  recklessness,  but  a 
heroism  tinged  with  melancholy.  In  the  Scmg  of  Beowulf  (an 
old  poem  that  has  come  down  to  us  from  the  Grerman  forests) 
the  chieftain  goes  out  to  an  almost  hopeless  encounter  with  a 
terrible  monster  that  had  been  destroying  his  people.  "  Each 
man,"  exclaims  the  hero,  "  must  abide  the  end  of  his  life  work ; 
let  him  that  may  work,  work  his  doomed  deeds  ere  night  come." 
And,  again,  as  he  sits  by  the  dragon  mound,  victorious,  but 
dying :  — 

**  These  fifty  winters  have  I  ruled  this  folk  ;  no  folk-king  of  folk-kings 
about  me  —  not  any  one  of  them  —  dare  in  the  war-strife  welcome  my 
onset  I  Timers  change  and  chances  I  have  abided  ;  held  my  own  fairly  ; 
sooght  not  to  snare  men  ;  oath  never  sware  I  falsely  against  right.  So, 
for  all  this,  may  I  glad  be  at  heart  now,  sick  though  I  sit  here,  wounded 
with  death- wounds  1  '* 

The  same  trait  of  mingled  gloom  and  heroism  is  seen  in  a 
striking  feature  of  their  religion  (at  least  as  it  finally  developed 
in  Iceland).  This  was  the  belief  in  the  "  Twilight  of  the 
Gods."  Heroes  who  had  fought  a  good  fight  on  earth  were  to 
reap  their  reward  hereafter  in  fighting  beside  the  gods  of  Light 
and  Warmth,  against  the  evil  giants  of  Cold  and  Darkness ;  but 
in  the  end  the  gods  and  heroes  were  all  to  perish  before  the 
powers  of  evil.  With  these  Teutons,  says  John  Richard  Green 
(History  of  the  English  People) j  "  life  was  built,  not  on  the  hope 
of  a  hereafter,  but  on  the  proud  self-consciousness  of  noble 
souls." 

708.  Religion.  —  The  old  German  religion  was  a  rude  poly- 
theism. Woden  J  the  war  god,  held  the  first  place  in  their  wor- 
ship. From  him  the  noble  families  all  claimed  descent.  Tlior, 
whose  hurling  hammer  caused  the  thunder,  was  the  god 
of  storms  and  of  the  air.  Freya  was  the  deity  of  joy  and 
fruitfulness. 
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These  Teutonic  gocU  live  still  in  our  names  for  the  days  of  the  week. 
Woden*8  day,  Thorns  day,  and  Freya*s  day  are  easily  recognized  in 
their  modem  dress.  Tuesday  and  Saturday  take  their  names  from  two 
obscure  gods,  Tiw  and  Saetere ;  while  the  remaining  two  days  are  the 
Moon*s  day  and  the  Sun*s  day. 

The  Franks  and  Saxons  when  they  broke  into  the  empire 
(§§  720,  740)  were  still  heathen.  All  the  other  tribes  that  setr 
tied  in  the  empire  in  the  fifth  century  had  just  become  con?ertB 
to  Ariati  Christianity,  through  the  labors  of  Arian  exiles. 

709.  Ooyemment.  —  Tacitus  shows  the  Germans,  organized 
in  three  political  vmits,  —  village,  canton,  and  tribe.  The 
village  was  originally  no  doubt  the  home  of  a  clan.  The  Til- 
lage and  the  tribe  each  had  its  popular  Assembly  with  its 
hereditary  chief.  The  tribal  chief,  or  king,  was  surrounded 
by  his  council  of  smaller  chiefs.    To  quote  Tacitus :  — 

**  In  the  election  of  kings  they  have  regard  to  birth ;  in  that  of  generali 
to  valor.  Their  kings  have  not  an  absolute  or  unlimited  power  ;  and  their 
generals  command  less  through  the  force  of  authority  than  of  example. 
If  they  are  daring,  adventurous,  and  conspicuous  in  action,  they  procure 
obedience  from  the  admiration  they  inspire.'*  —  Germania,  vil. 

**  On  affairs  of  smaller  moment,  the  chiefs  consult ;  on  those  of  greater 
importance,  the  whole  community  ;  yet  with  this  circumstance,  that 
what  is  referred  to  the  decision  of  the  people  is  first  discussed  by  tbe 
chiefs.  They  assemble,  unless  upon  some  sudden  emergency,  on  stated 
days,  either  at  the  new  or  full  moon.  When  they  all  think  fit,  they  at 
down  armed.  Silence  is  proclaimed  by  the  priests,  who  have  on  this 
occasion  a  coercive  power.  Then  the  king,  or  chief,  and  such  others  as 
are  conspicuous  for  age,  birth,  military  renown,  or  eloquence,  are  heard; 
and  gain  attention  rather  from  their  ability  to  persuade^  than  their  avthof- 
ity  to  commatid.  If  a  proposal  displease,  the  assembly  reject  it  by  v^ 
inarticulate  murmur ;  if  it  prove  agreeable,  they  clash  their  javelins ; 
for  the  most  honorable  expression  of  assent  among  them  is  the  sound  of 
arms."  ^    lb.,  xi,  xil. 

710.  The  "  Companions."  —  One  peculiar  institution  must  be 
noted.  P]very  great  chief  was  surrounded  by  a  band  of  "com- 
panions,'' who  lived  in  his  household,  ate  at  his  table,  and 
fought  at  liis  side.     To  them  the  chief  gave  food,  weapons,  and 

1  Compare  with  the  early  Greek  organization,  $§  102-107. 
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plunder :  for  the  honor  and  safety  of  their  "  lord  "  they  de- 
voted their  energies  and  lives.  The  element  of  personal  loyalty 
in  this  relation  of  **  companion  "  and  lord  was  to  influence  the 
development  of  later  European  feudalism.  In  Germany  itself 
the  class  of  companions  seems  to  have  been  made  up  largely 
of  outlaws  or  adventurers  skilled  in  arms.  It  grew  in  impor- 
tance, however,  after  the  invasions,  and  finally  developed  into 
the  nobility  of  later  Europe  (§  761  6). 

711.  The  Charm  of  the  South.  — The  sunny  South,  with  the 
wonders  and  riches  of  its  strange  civilization,  fascinated  these 
savages  with  a  potent  spell.  For  five  hundred  years  they  had 
been  striving  to  enter  in  and  possess  it.  The  pressure  of 
fiercer  barbarians  behind  them  and  of  their  own  increasing 
population  had  produced  certain  periods  of  special  effort,  and 
sometimes  they  had  burst  in  for  brief  periods  of  plunder. 
Always  hitherto  they  had  been  driven  out  again  by  some 
Marius,  Caesar,  Aurelius,  Aurelian,  Diocletian,  or  Julian. 
About  the  year  400,  in  the  exhaustion  of  the  empire,  they  be- 
gan at  last  to  come  in  to  stay. 


For  Further  Reading. — Tacitus,  in  his  Germania^  treats  the  Teu- 
tons at  length,  though  less  as  a  skilled  observer  than  as  a  moralist  —  to 
contrast  their  barbaric  simplicity  and  virtue  with  the  vices  of  Roman 
civilization.  Davis'  Readings^  11,  No.  121,  gives  a  four-page  extract, 
which  should  be  read  carefully.  The  three  most  readable  modem  treat- 
ments are  the  opening  pages  of  Green's  English  People^  Taine's  English 
Literature  (bk.  i,  ch.  i,  sections  1-8),  and  Kingsley's  Boman  and  Teuton^ 
1-16  (**The  Forest  Children").  The  la.st  is  idealized.  There  are 
briefer  valuable  accounts  in  Hodgkin's  Theodosius  (close  of  chapter  ii), 
And  in  Henderson's  Short  History  of  Germany^  1,  1-11. 


CHAPTER   XLIV 

THE  WANDERING  OF  THE  PEOPLES,   876-566  A.  D. 

Hoio  can  a  man  draw  a  picture  of  that  whirJi  has  no  shape  ;  or  tell  thf 
order  of  absolute  disorder  f  Jl  is  all  ,  .  .  like  the  working  of  an  atU- 
heap;  like  the  insects  devouring  each  other  in  a  drop  of  water.  Teuton 
tribes,  Slavonic  tribes,  Tartar  tribes,  Roman  generals,  empressfs,  bishops, 
courtiers,  adventurers,  appear  for  a  moment  out  of  the  crowd, — dim 
phantoms  .  .  .  and  then  vanish.  .  .  . — Charles  Kingsley. 

THE  TEUTONS  BREAK  OVER  THE  BARRIERS 
A.   The  Danube  (376-378  a.d.) 

712.  The  West  Goths:  Adrianople.  —  The  event  which  we 
now  recognize  as  the  first  step  in  the  victory  of  the  Teutons 
seemed  at  the  time  only  a  continuation  of  an  old  policy  of  the 
Empire.  Many  tribes  had  been  admitted  within  the  bound- 
aries as  allies  and  had  proven  faithful  defenders  of  the 
frontiers.     I  n  370,  such  a  measure  was  repeated  on  a  vast  scale. 

The  story  has  been  told  briefly  in  §  679.  The  whole 
people  of  the  West  (toths  (Visigoths)  appeared  on  the  Danube, 
fleeing  from  the  more  terrible  Huns  —  wild,  nomadic  horse- 
men from  Tartary.  Valens,  emperor  of  the  East,  granted  the 
prayers  of  the  fugitives,  allowed  them  to  cross  the  Danube, 
and  gave  them  lands  south  of  the  river.  They  were  to  give  up 
their  arms,  while  Roman  agents  were  to  supply  them  food  until 
the  harvest.  These  agents  embezzled  the  imperial  funds  and 
fiirnishe<l  vile  and  insuflicient  food,  while  at  the  sanie  time, 
for  bribes,  they  allowed  the  barbarians  to  keep  their  arms.* 

The  Goths  rose  and  marched  on  Constantinople.  At 
Adrianople  (378  a.d.)  Valens  was  defeated  and  slain.     This 

Mm  much  the  saiiu*  way,  Ainoricun  "  Indian  Agents''  have  provoked  more 
than  one  Indian  war  in  our  history. 
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battle  marks  the  beginning  of  the  Teutonic  conquest.  The  Goths 
ravaged  the  land  up  to  the  walls  of  the  capital,  but  they 
could  not  storm  a  great  city.  The  new  emperor, -Theodosius 
the  Great,  finally  pacified  them,  and  they  remained  in  the 
Danubian  provinces,  peaceful  settlers,  for  nearly  twenty  years. 

713.  Alaric.  —  In  395,  Theodosii^s  died,  and  at  once  masses 
of  the  Goths  rose  under  an  ambitious  young  chieftain,  Alaric, 
whom  they  soon  made  their  king.  Alaric  led  his  host  into 
Greece.  For  a  heavy  ransom,  he  spared  Athens,  but  he 
sacked  Corinth,  Argos,  and  Sparta.  He  was  trapped  in  the 
Peloponnesus  by  the  gigantic  Vandal,  Stilicho,  a  general  of 
Honorius,  emperor  of  the  West  (§  680) ;  but  finally  the  Goth 
bought  or  maneuvered  his  way  out,  with  his  plunder. 

Arcadius,  the  terrified  emperor  of  the  East,  then  gave  him 
a  commission  as  "  imperial  lieutenant "  in  Illyria.  "  There 
he  staid,  somewhere  about  the  head  of  the  Adriatic,  poised 
like  an  eagle  in  mid-air,  watching  Home  on  one  side  and 
Byzant  on  the  other,  uncertain  for  a  while  on  which  quarry 
he  should  swoop."  In  402,  he  made  up  his  mind  for  Rome. 
But  Stilicho,  **  the  Roman  shield,"  beat  him  off  in  two  battles ; 
and  he  drew  back  for  a  few  years  more  into  lllyria. 

714.  The  Sack  of  Rome,  410  ad.  —  Meanwhile  Stilicho 
turned  upon  and  destroyed  a  more  savage  horde  of  two  hun- 
dred thousand  wild  Germans,  who  had  poured  down  through 
the  Alps  under  Rcj^ilpgast  and  were  besieging  Florence.  Soon 
afterward  Honorius  suspected  Stilicho  of  plotting  to  seize 
the  throne,  and  had  him  murdered.  The  deed  was  signal 
enough  for  Alaric  to  tty  Italy  once  more.  The  weak  Honorius 
hid  himself  in  his  impregnable  fortress  of  Ravenna,  defended 
by  its  marshes,  and  loft  the  Goths  free  to  work  their  will. 
Alaric  captured  Rome  ;  and  then  for  five  days  and  nights 
that  proud  city  was  given  up  to  sack  (410  a.d.) — just  800 
years  after  its  capture  by  the  (rauls. 

The  civilized  world  had  believed  Koine  '*  the  Eternal  City/'  and  was 
thrown  into  unspeakable  consternation  by  its  fall  (Davis'  Readings,  Ih 
No.  122).     The  pagans  explained  it  as  a  punishment  for  the  desertion 
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of  the  old  f^s.  This  view  was  important  enough  so  that  St.  Augustine 
(§  702)  wrote  his  City  of  God  to  refute  it  and  to  show  that  the  trae 
**  Eternal  City"  was  not  of  this  world.  (Extracts  from  this  work  are 
given  in  Robinson's  Readings,  ch.  iii.  See  also  Davis*  Readingt,  II, 
No.  123,  for  the  feeling  of  the  world  for  Rome  even  after  her  overthrow.) 

715.  The  Visigothic  Kingdom  in  Spain.  —  Alaric  then  led  bis 
host  south,  inteuding  to  cross  to  Africa  by  way  of  Sicily ;  but 
he  died  *  on  the  way,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Aiadf 
(Adolph).  Alaric  had  not  been  a  mere  destructive  barbarian. 
He  had  great  respect  for  Roman  civilization  and  the  Roman 
name,  and  when  he  captured  Rome  he  ordered  (an  order  not 
well  obeyed)  that  the  lives  of  the  citizens  should  be  spared  and 
the  treasures  of  the  temples  be  left  unmolested.  Ataulf  felt 
even  more  strongly  the  spell  of  Roman  civilization      Said  he:— 

**  It  was  at  first  my  wish  to  destroy  the  Roman  name,  and  erect  in  its 
place  a  Gothic  empire,  taking  to  myself  the  place  and  the  powers  of  Caesar 
Augustus.  But  when  experience  taught  me  that  the  untamable  barbarisin 
of  the  Goths  would  not  suffer  them  to  live  beneath  the  sway  of  law,  .  •  • 
I  chose  the  glory  of  renewing  and  maintaining  by  Gothic  strength  the 
fame  of  Rome,  desiring  to  go  down  to  posterity  as  the  restorer  of  that 
Roman  power  which  it  was  beyond  my  ability  to  replace." 

Meantime  other  Teutonic  tribes  had  broken  across  the  Rhine 
and  were  ravaging  Gaul  and  Spain  (§§  716  ff).  Ataulf  married 
the  sister  of  the  Em})eror  Hoiiorius  and  accepted  a  commission 
as  his  lieutenant  to  conquer  these  new  invaders.  He  led  his 
Goths  out  of  Italy  (which  was  what  HonoriuS  cared  most  for)» 
conquered  the  Vandals  who  had  seized  Spain,  and  set  up  a  Grothic 
kingdom  there  {4.I4-419  A.D.).  This  was  the  first  permanent 
Teutonic  state  within  the  limits  of  the  old  empire. 

The  Visigothic  kingdom  at  first  included  much  also  of  south 
Gaul ;  but  that  territory  was  to  be  lost  in  less  than  a  century 
to  the  Franks  (§  742).  The  kingdom  in  Spain  lasted  three 
hundred  years,  to  the  Mohammedan  conquest  (§  773),  and,  cen- 
turies later,  its  fragments  grew  together  again  into  the  Spain 
of  modern  times. 


1  Special  report  :  story  of  Alarics  burial  (Davis'  Readings^  II,  No.  130). 
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B.   The  Rhine 

716.  The  Bursting  of  the  Barrier.  —  For  nearly  forty  years 
after  the  departure  of  the  West  Goths,  Italy  had  peace ;  but 
meantime  the  rest  of  the  West  was  lost.  Even  before  the  sack 
of  Rome,  the  Rhine  frontier  had  given  way.  Clouds  of  Ger- 
mans had  long  been  massing  on  that  river.  Some  of  the  Roman 
troops  there  were  withdrawn  to  strengthen  Italy  against 
Alaric's  expected  coming ;  and,  in  406,  the  barbarians  forced 
a  passage.  Then,  with  little  opposition,  they  spread  themselves 
over  Gaul  and  Spain.  The  leading  peoples  of  the  invasion 
were  the  Burgundians  and  the  Vaijdoh. 

717.  The  Burgiindians  settled  in  southeastern  Gaul,  where 
their  name  has  always  remained.  A  little  later,  under  their 
king,  Gundobaldy  they  produced  the  earliest  written  code  of 
Teutonic  law.  Like  the  Goths,  too,  they  soon  came  to  regard 
themselves,  in  a  vague  way,  as  living  under  the  authority  of 
the  Empire.  A  Burgundian  king,  thanking  the  emperor  for 
the  title  Patrician,  writes :  — 

*^  My  people  is  yours  and  to  rule  them  delights  me  less  than  to  serve 
you.  .  .  .  Our  ancestors  have  always  preferred  what  an  emperor  gave  to 
all  their  fathers  could  bequeath.  In  ruling  our  nation,  we  hold  ourselves 
but  your  lieutenants.  You,  whose  divinely  appointed  sway  no  hairier 
t>ound8,  whose  beams  shine  from  the  Bosphorus  into  distant  Gaul,  employ 
us  to  administer  the  remoter  regions  of  your  empire  ;  your  world  is  our 
Patherland/' 

718.  The  Vandals  settled  first  in  Spain ;  but  in  414  (§  715), 
they  were  attacked  there  by  the  West  Goths.  The  struggle 
was  long  and  stern ;  but,  in  427,  the  Vandals  withdrew,  cromniig 
ijUo  Africa,  There,  after  ten  years  of  fighting,  they  set  up  a 
new  Teutonic  kingdom  with  its  capital  at  Carthage. 

These  Vandals  were  the  most  untamable  of  all  the  Teutonic 
peoples,  and  the  word  "Vandalism''  has  become  a  synonym 
for  wanton  destructiveness.  Seated  at  Carthage,  they  became 
pirates  and  terrorized  the  Mediterranean.  They  ravaged  much 
of  Sicily,  and,  m  4^5,  under  their  kin^  Geiseric,  they  invaded 
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Italy  aud  sacked  Rome  in  a  way  that  made  Alarie's  capture 
seem  merciful.  For  fourteen  days  the  barbarians  ravaged  the 
ancient  capital,  loading  their  ships  with  the  spoils  which  Rome 
had  plundered  from  all  the  world.  Ancient  Carthage  was 
avenged,  and  Scipio's  foreboding  (§  462)  had  come  true. 

To  the  infinite  loss  of  the  worlds  much  of  this  plunder  was 
ingulfed  in  the  Mediterranean  in  a  storm  which  destroyed  a 
large  part  of  the  fleet  on  its  way  back  to  Africa.  The  Vandal 
kingdom  lasted  about  a  century  longer,  until  it  was  overthrown 
by  Beljaarius.  general  of  the  Emperor  Justinian  (§  736).  At 
that  time  Africa  was  again  reunited  to  the  Eastern  Empire. 

719.  Franks  had  long  had  homes  on  both  sides  of  the  lower 
Rhine,  from  Cologne  to  the  sea.  They  had  been  "  allies "  of 
Rome;  but  now  they  began  to  add  to  their  territory  by 
spreading  themselves  slowly  westward  over  north  Gaul.  In 
the  end  they  proved  the  most  important  of  all  the  Teutonic 
invaders,  but  their  real  advance  was  not  to  begin  until  toward 
the  close  of  the  century  (§§  739  ff.). 

Meantime,  in  northv:esteni  (xaul,  a  semblance  of  Roman 
authority  was  kept  up  by  Roman  generals,  who  were  really 
independent  kings. 

720.  The  Angles  and  Saxons  in  Britain.  —  In  408,  the  Roman 
legions  were  withdrawn  from  Britain  to  defend  Italy  against 
Alaric,  and,  to  the  dismay  of  the  inhabitants,  that  island  was 
abondoned  by  the  imperial  government.  For  many  years,  m 
the  latter  i)art  of  Roman  rule,  fierce  Saxon  pirates  had  been 
cruelly  harassing  the  eastern  coasts,  —  swooping  down  in  their 
swift  barks  to  burn,  slay,  and  plunder,  then  sacrificing  to  Wo- 
den on  the  shore  a  tenth  of  their  captives,  and  vanishing  as 
quickly  as  they  came.^ 

The  civilized,  peaceful  Britons  were  now  left  to  defend 
themselves  against  these  terrible  German  marauders  as  well  *s 
against  the  untamed  Celts  beyond  the  northern  wall.  ^^ 
despair,  they  finally  called  in  the  German  raiders  to  beat  on 

1  Church's  Count  of  the  Saxon  Shore  is  a  readable  novel  dealing  with  thw 
period  of  England's  history. 
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the  other  foe,  and  these  dangerous  protectors  soon  began 
to  seize  the  land  for  themselves. 

The  chief  invading  tribes  were  the  Jutes  from  the  Danish 
peninsula  (Jutland)  and  the  Saxons  and  Angles  (English)  from 
its  base.  The  Jutes  made  the  first  permanent  settlement, 
about  the  middle  of  the  century  (449  a.d.),  in  southeastern 
Britain.  The  Saxons  occupied  the  southern  shore,  and  the 
Angles  the  eastern,  carving  out  numerous  petty  states  in  a 
long  series  of  cruel  campaigns.  Gradually  these  little  units 
were  welded  into  larger  kingdoms,  until  there  appeared  seven 
prominent  Teutonic  iftatea :  Kenty  the  kingdom  of  the  Jutes : 
Sussex,  Essex,  and  Wessex  (kingdoms  of  the  South  Saxons, 
East  Saxons,  and  West  Saxons) ;  and  the  English  kingdoms 
of  East  Anglia,  Northumhria,  and  Mercia. 

Tliis  conquest,  unlike  that  of  Gaul  and  Spam,  was  very  slow. 
The  inhabitants  waged  a  gallant  defense.  It  took  the  Ger- 
mans a  century  and  a  half  (until  about  600)  to  extend  their 
sway  over  the  eastern  half  of  the  island. 

721.  Non-Germanic  Barbarians.  —  The  Roman  world  had  long 
since  come  in  contact  with  Celts  (Gauls  and  Britons)  in  western  Europe 
and  with  Germans  in  the  central  parts.  In  the  southeast,  beyond  the 
Danube  and  the  Goths,  there  had  appeared  also  a  new  people,  the  Slavs, 
who  were  soon  to  play,  east  of  the  Adriatic,  the  part  played  by  the  Teutons 
on  the  west.  Though  barbarians,  these  three  races,  Celts,  Germans,  and 
Slavs,  all  showed  capacity  for  civilization.  All  of  them,  too,  spoke  lan- 
guages allied  in  some  measure  to  the  Greek  and  Roman. 

But  somewliat  before  400,  there  appeared  behind  the  Germans  and 
Slavs  a  confused  mass  of  more  savage  peoples,  HunSj  Tartars,  Finns, 
Avars,  pressing  into  Europe  from  the  steppes  of  Asia.  We  call  these 
invaders  Turanians.  They  belonged  to  different  stocks  from  the  Euro- 
pean peoples,  and  resembled  the  ancient  Scythians  (§  75).  The  pressure 
of  these  savages  is  said  to  have  been  one  cause  why  the  Teutons  dashed 
so  frantically  upon  the  Roman  banners  about  the  beginning  of  the  fifth 
century.     Now  the  Turanians  themselves  were  to  break  in.i 


*  The  student  must  remember  that  the  Slavs  were  not  a  branch  of  the 
Germans,  but  a  distinct  race.  (From  them  came  the  modern  Russians, 
Bulgarians,  Poles,  Bohemians,  Servians.)  In  like  manner,  the  Huns  must  be 
kept  distinct  from  both  Teutons  and  Slavs. 
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722.  The  Huns  and  the  Rallying  of  the  West  —  While  the 
Teutons  were  busy  setting  up  kingdoms  in  the  crumbling 
empire,  they  and  the  Romans  were  threatened  for  a  moment 
with  common  ruin.  AttUa,  king  of  the  Huns,  had  built  up  a 
vast  military  power,  reaching  from  central  Asia  into  central 
Europe.  •  It  was  his  boast  that  grass  never  grew  again  where 
his  horse's  hoof  had  trod.  Now,  in  the  middle  of  the  fifth 
century,  his  terrible  hordes  rolled  resistlessly  into  Gaul. 

Happily  the  peoples  of  the  West  realized  their  danger  and 
laid  aside  all  rivalries  to  meet  it.  Tlifipdoric,  the  hero-king 
of  the  Visigoths,  brought  up  his  host  'from  Spain  to  fight 
under  the  Roman  banner.  Burgundian  and  Frank  rallied 
from  the  corners  of  Gaul.  And  AjetiuSy  "the  Last  of  the 
Romans,"  ^  marshaled  all  these  iillies  and  the  last  great  Roman 
army  of  the  West'  against  the  countless  Hiinnish  swarms 
which  were  reinforced  by  Tartar,  Slav,  Finn,  and  even  by 
tributary  German  peoples. 

723.  Chalons.  —  The  fate  of  the  world  hung  trembling  in 
the  balance,  while  the  great "  battle  of  the  nations  "  was  fought 
out  at  Clialons  {^5^  A.D.).  United  though  they  were,  the 
forces  of  civilization  seemed  insignificant  before  the  innu- 
merable hosts  of  Asiatics.  Theodoric  fell  gallantly,  sword  in 
hand.  But  at  last  the  victory  was  won  by  the  generalship  of 
A^tius.  (An  ancient  account  is  given  in  Davis'  Readings^  IIj 
126.)  Attila  is  said  to  have  lost  three  hundred  thousand  men 
(greatly  exaggerated  numbers,  no  doubt) ;  and  with  spent 
force  his  invasion  rolled  away  to  Italy  and  the  East. 

"  It  wa«  the  perpetual  question  of  history,  the  struggle  told  long  ago  by 
Herodotus,  the  struggle  between  Europe  and  Asia,  the  struggle  between 
cosmos  and  chaos  —  the  struggle  between  Aetius  and  Attila.  For  A6tin« 
was  the  man  who  now  stood  in  tlie  breach,  and  sounded  the  RomW 
trumpet  U^  call  the  nations  to  do  battle  for  the  hopes  of  humanity  and 


1  Despite  his  liomauized  name,  Aetius  was  a  German.  Much  of  his  youth 
had  been  spent  among  the  Huns.  DavW  Readings^  11,  125^  gives  a  Goth's 
account  of  Alaric. 

2  The  first  union  of  the  Western  races  against  '*  the  yellow  peril." 
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defend  the  cause  of  reason  against  the  champions  of  brute  force.  The 
menace  of  that  monstrous  host  which  was  preparing  to  pass  the  Rhine 
was  to  exterminate  the  civilization  that  had  grown  up  for  centuries  .  .  . 
and  to  paralyze  the  beginnings  of  Teutonic  life.  .  .  . 

**  But  the  interests  of  the  Teutons  were  more  vitally  concerned  at  this 
crisis  than  [even]  the  interests  of  the  Empire.  .  .  .  Their  nascent  civili- 
zation would  have  been  crushed  under  the  yoke  of  that  servitude  which 
blights,  and  they  would  not  have  been  able  to  learn  longer  at  the  feet  of 
Rome  the  arts  of  peace  and  culture/*  ~  Burt,  Lat&r  Roman  Empire, 
I,  176. 

724.  Attila  and  Leo. — Attila  turned  upon  Rome ;  but  Pope  Leo 
journeyed  to  the  camp,  and  by  his  intercession  turned  the  Hun 
from  his  prey.*  There  may  have  been  other  causes  to  assist 
Leo.  One  ancient  writer  hints  that  Attila's  army  was  wasting 
under  Italian  fever ;  and  no  doubt  it  was  harassed  by  the  forces 
of  A^tius  hanging  upon  its  rear. 

At  all  events,  Attila  withdrew  from  Italy  and  died  shortly 
after.  Then  his  empire  fell  to  pieces,  and  the  Teutons  of 
Germany  regained  their  freedom. 

One  curious  result  followed  Attila's  invasion  of  Italy.  To 
escape  the  Huns,  some  of  the  ancient  Veneti  (§  332)  of  north- 
east Italy  took  refuge  among  swampy  islands  at  the  head  of 
the  Adriatic,  and  so  began  a  settlement  (or  gave  new  strength 
to  an  old  one)  destined  to  grow  into  the  great  republic  of 
Venice. 

ITALY   IN   THE   FIFTH   AND  SIXTH   CENTURIES 

725.  The  ''  Empire  in  the  West "  had  become  limited  to  Italy. 
Early  in  the  fifth  century,  as  we  have  seen,  Africa,  Gaul, 
Spain,  and  Britain  were  abandoned  to  the  Germans.  But  at  the 
capital  at  Kavenna,  amid  its  impenetrable  swamps,  the  line  of 
"emperors  in  the  West''  lasted  from  the  division  of  the 
Empire  between  the  sons  of  Theodosius  (§  680)  until  Romulus 
Augustulus,  in  476  (§  728).  .  During  these  eighty  years,  the 
real  power  was  held  by  German  generals  whose  ability  alone 


1  Robinson's  Readings^  I,  4^51,  gives  two  ancient  accounts. 
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supported  the  tottering  throne.  Until  455,  however,  this  fact 
was  much  less  clear  than  it  was  after  that  date. 

726.  Sammary :  Story  of  Italy,  395-455.  —  The  reign  of  HonoriuB 
(805-428),  son  of  Theodosius  the  Great,  hajs  been  referred  to  several  times 
in  the  account  of  the  Invasions.  His  great  general  Stilicho  the  Vandd^ 
who  had  long  held  Alaric  in  check  and  who  destroyed  the  hordes  of 
Radogast  (§§  713,  714),  was  at  last  murdered  by  Honorius,  lest  he  should 
grow  too  powerful.  Then  Alaric's  Goths  ravaged  Italy  and  sacked 
Rome  (410  a.d.).  At  the  same  time  Britain  was  abandoned,  and  soon 
Spain,  with  most  of  Gaul,  was  lost  to  Burgundians,  Franks,  Vandals,  and 
Goths  (§§  715,  718).  But  through  the  regard  of  Alaric^s  successor  for 
Roman  civilization,  Italy  was  freed  from  her  invaders,  and  for  forty  yean 
rested  in  comparative  peace. 

On  the  death  of  Honorius,  Theodosius  II,  Emperor  in  the  East,  gave 
the  western  throne  to  Valentinian  II T,  son  of  a  daughter  of  Theodosius 
the  Great.  Valentinian,  a  weak  and  wicked  prince,  reigned  from  425  to 
465.  Such  part  of  the  Empire  as  was  saved  owed  its  i)er8ervation  to 
Aetius,  the  imperial  general  who  for  many  years  upheld  Roman  authority 
in  much  of  Gaul  against  the  German  peoples,  and  who  finally  united  these 
Germans  to  repulse  Attila  at  tDhalons.  Aetius  expected  to  marry  his  son 
to  the  daughter  of  the  emperor,  and  so  secure  the  throne  for  his  family; 
but  Valentinian,  jealous  of  his  great  protector,  murdered  him.  Soon 
afterward  Va^g^itinian  was  himself  murdered  by  a  Roman  senator 
Maximus,  whose  home  he  hiul  outraged. 

Maximus  seized  the  throne  and  compelled  Eudoxia,  the  widow  of  hw 
victim,  to  marry  him.  Eudoxia  invited  Geiseric,  king  of  the  Vandals,  to 
avenge  her.  The  Vandals  captured  Rome  (§  718),  and  Maximus  was 
slain,  after  a  three  months'  rei^n. 

727.  Rikimer  and  Orestes  (456-476).  — After  the  Vandal  raid, 
power  in  Italy  fell  to  County  Rikimer^  a  German  general,  who 
in  sixteen  years  (456-472)  set  up  and  deposed  four  pupped 
emperors.  That  is,  Rikhner  did  successfuUif  what  Hoiiorius  and 
Valentinian  had  sn.^jeded  Stilicho  and  Aetius  of  planning  to  do- 
Then  Orestes,  another  general  of  the  Empire,  advanced  * 

step  beyond  the  policy  of  Rikimer.  He  deposed  the  reigning 
prince  and  set  his  mon  son  u})on  the  throne,  while  he  himself 
ruled  as  the  real  power  for  four  years,  until  he  was  overthrown 
and  slain  by  Odovaker  (Odoacer),  yet  another  Grerraan  gfficer 
in  the  imperial  service. 
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728.  Odovaker  advanced  another  step  in  the  attack  upon  the 
Empire  in  the  West.  He  dethroned  the  boy,  Romulus  Atigus- 
tus  the  Little,  the  son  of  Orestes  (476  a.d.),  and  sent  him  to 
live  in  luxurious  imprisonment  in  a  villa  near  Naples.  Odo- 
vaker then  ruled  without  eventJie  form  of  ari  Emperor  in  Italy. 
He  did  not,  however,  dare  call  himself  khig  of  Italy^  Instead, 
he  claimed  to  represent  the  distant  emperor  at  Constantinople. 
At  his  command,  the  Senate  of  Rome  sent  to  Zeno  (then  em- 
peror in  the  East)  the  diadem  and  royal  robes,  urging  that  the 
West  did  not  need  a  separate  emperor.  They  asked,  therefore, 
that  Zeno  receive  the  "  diocese "  of  Italy  as  part  of  his  do- 
minion, and  intrust  its  government  to  Odovaker  as  his  lieu- 
tenant.^ 

Thus,  in  name,  Italy  became  a  province  of  the  Greek  Em- 
pire,' and,  after  476^  there  was  no  emperor  in  the  West  for  more 
tlian  three  hundred  years.  Odovaker's  power  really  rested  upon 
the  support  of  German  tribes  who  made  up  the  Roman  army 
in  the  peninsula.  Of  one  of  these  tribes  (the  Heruli)  he  was 
king.  But  with  the  native  Italians  his  authority,  in  theory, 
came  from  his  position  as  the  representative  of  the  emperor  at 
Constantinople. 

Odovaker  tried  to  reconcile  his  German  and  his  Roman  sub- 
jects. He  gathered  about  him  Roman  philosophers  and  states- 
men, established  good  order,  and  ruled  firmly  for  many  years, 
until  hejvas  ovecthxown  by  a  powerful  German  people  whose 
king  was  to  carry  his  work  still  further  (§  730).  \\ 

The  year  476  is  sometimes  said  to  have  seen  the  "FgiU  of  the  Empire." 
The  act  of  Odovaker  in  that  year,  however,  is  simply  a  continuation  of 
the  policy  of  Aetius,  Rikimer,  and  Orestes,  and  that  policy  was  to  be 
carried  still  further  by  Theodoric  (§  731).  Probably  the  name  of  the 
boy-emperor  who  lost  the  throne  in  470  has  had  much  to  do  with  exagger- 
ating the  importance  of  the  date.  It  was  very  tempting  to  say  that  the 
history  of  Rome  and  of  the  Empire  came  to  an  end  with  a  ruler  who  bore 
the  name  of  the  founder  of  the  city  and  the  founder  of  the  Empire.  The 
date,  however,  has  no  more  real  significance  than  378,  410,  or  493. 

1  Cf.  like  coinmissious  to  Goths,  Burgundians,  and  FrarM^M  w5, 717, 754). 
5*  For  this  name,  see  §  734.  ' 


// 
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729.  The  Ostrogoths  before  they  entered  Italy.  —  When  the 
West  Goths  sought  refuge  south  of  the  Danube  in  376  (§  712), 
an  ectstem  division  of  the  same  race  had  submitted  to  the  Huns. 
On  the  death  of  Attila,  these  East  Goths  (Ostrogoths)  recovered 
their  independence.  Soon  afterward  they  forced  their  way  into 
the  provinces  south  of  the  Danube.  There  they  dwelt  for  thirty 
years,  sometimes  as  allies  of  the  Empire,  sometimes  as  enemies. 

Their  young  king,  TheodoriCy^  was  brought  up  at  the  imperial 
court  as  a  hostage.  He  had  felt  the  charm  of  Roman  civilization 
and  adopted  its  culture ;  but,  with  it  all,  he  remained  a  typicscl 
Teutonic  hero,  —  of  gigantic  stature  and  romantic  temper,  a 
matchless  warrior,  impetuous  in  strife  and  wise  in  counsel,  — 
the  kingliest  figure  of  all  the  centuries  of  the  invasions. 

730.  The  Conquest  of  Italy.  —  In  489,  Theodoric  asked  leave 
from  Zeno  to  reconquer  Italy  for  the  Empire.  Both  Theodoric 
and  Odovaker  had  been  growing  too  powerful  to  please  the  em- 
peror, who  would  have  been  glad  to  destroy  either  barbarian 
by  the  other.  Accordingly,  with  magnificent  ceremonial  he  ap- 
pointed Theodoric  "  patrician,"  and  gave  the  desired  commission. 

Odovaker  made  a  gallant  resistance  for  four  years.  Theodo- 
ric beat  him  at  Verona  in  a  great  battle,  and  then  besieged 
him  in  the  fortress  of  Ravenna.  Odovaker  finally  surrendered 
on  terms,  but  soon  after  was  murdered  at  a  banquet,  on  some 
suspicion,  by  Theodoric's  own  hand,  —  the  one  sad  blot  on  the 
great  Goth's  fame. 

731.  "Theodoric  the  Civilizer,"  493-526  A.D.  — Then  began 
a  Gothic  kingdom  in  Italy,  like  the  Teutonic  states  in  Spain 
and  Burgundy,  and  one  that  deserved  a  better  fate  than  was 
to  befall  it.  The  Ostrogoths  had  come  in  as  a  nation,  with 
women  and  children.  They  took  a  third  of  the  lands  of  Italy, 
but  all  the  rights  of  the  Roman  population  were  respected 
scrupulously.  Goth  and  Roman  lived  in  harmony  side  by  side, 
eadi  under  hia  own    laiv.     Cities  were  rebuilt   and   new    ones 

1  For  this  Thecniuric,  see  Davis'  Readings,  II,  127.  He  must  not  b«  confused 
with  Theodoric  the  West  Goth,  §  722.  Students  will  enjoy  Hodgkin's  The- 
odoric  the  Ooth. 
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ninded,  vith  a  new  period  of  axchitectural  splendor.  The 
ind  was  subdirided  into  small  estates.  Agriculture  revived, 
nd  Italy  once  more  raised  her  own  food.     Theodoric'a  long 


Church  uk  San  Vit&lk  at  Ravekha  (time  oCTbeuduricl. 

iiga  was  peaceful,  prosperous,  and  happy,  and  the  |>eninsula 
Egan  to  recovoi'  lier  former  greatness. 

732.   The  "  Empire  "  of  Theodoricextended,  iudeed.far  beyond 
ialv-     He  oi-Kim i^*"'!  au  alliance  reaching  over  all  the  Teutonic 
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states  of  the  West.  His  wife  was  a  Frankish  princess ;  the 
Burgundian  and  Viaigothic  kings  were  his  sons-in-law ;  his 
sister  was  married  to  the  king  of  the  Vandals.  All  these 
peoples  recognized  a  certain  preeminence  in  "Theodoric  the 
Great."  It  seemed  as  though  he  were  about  to  reunite  the  West 
into  a  great  Teutonic  empire^  and,  by  three  centuries,  anticipate 
Charles  the  Great  (§§  785  ff.). 

733.  Wttk  Points.  —  After  all,  however,  the  Goths  were 
strangers,  ruling  a  Roman  population  vastly  larger  than  them- 
selves. More  serious  still,  they  were  Arians.  Theodoric  had 
given  perfect  freedom  to  the  orthodox  Christians ;  but  the  more 
zealous  of  these  found  it  unbearable  to  be  ruled  by  heretics. 
Theodoric's  last  years  were  darkened  by  plots  among  the 
Bomans  to  bring  in  the  orthodox  Eastern  power ;  and  the  night 
after  his  death,  so  it  was  told,  a  holy  hermit  saw  his  soul  flung 
down  the  crater  of  Stromboli. 

A  strong  successor  perhaps  could  yet  have  maintained  the 
state ;  but  Theodoric  left  only  a  daughter.  The  Goths  at  once 
fell  into  factions  among  tlicinselves;  and'  soon  the  kingdom 
was  attacked  and  destroyed  by  the  Empire  (§  736),  to  whose 
story  we  must  turn  for  a  moment. 

THE   EMPIKE   AT   CONSTANTINOPLE 

734.  The  "  Greek  ■' Empire.  ^ — The  Latin  half  of  the  empire 
had  now  crumbled  away.  There  was  left  the  empire  east  of 
the  Adriatic.     This  jiart  had  always  been  essentially  Greek  in 

culture  (§  475).  It  called 
itself  Roman  for  the  next 
ten  centuries ;  but  we  com- 
monly speak  of  it  as  the 
Gri^ek  Empire  or  the  By- 
Hint  hie  Empire.  Sepa- 
rated from  the  West,  it 
A  Got»  Coin  hf  Thkodihius  II  (5S  Tai,  rapidly  grew  more  and 
737).    iw  m«iDctive  rh«ract«r  is  .jLlW    more  Oriental  in  charac- 

Bytantine,  »inl  Is  foiniu  in  llie  an  ol  the 

Eastern  Empire  niter  tbla  date.  ter.      It   preserved   Greek 
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learning,  and  warded  off  Persian  and  Arabian  conquest;  but 
for  several  centuries  it  did  not  greatly  influence  western  Europe 
except  through  the  work  of  Justinian  (§  736).^ 

735.  Slav  Invasions.  —  When  Theodoric  led  his  Goths  into 
Italy,  he  left  the  line  of  the  Danube  open  to  the  Slavs  (§  721). 
That  people  had  been  filtering  into  the  East,  as  the  Teutons 
had  into  tha  West,  as  slaves,  coloni,  and  mercenaries.  Now, 
in  493,  in  a  period  of  weak  rulers,  came  their  first  real  invasion. 
Then,  for  a  generation,  successive  hordes  poured  in,  penetrating 
as  far  as  Greece.  Even  the  neighborhood  of  Constantinople 
was  saved  only  by  a  Long  Wall  which  protected  the  narrow 
tongue  of  land,  seventy-eight  miles  across,  on  which  the  capital 
stood.  Happily,  before  it  was  too  late,  another  strong  em- 
peror arose. 

736.  Justinian  the  Great  (527-565  A.D.)  renewed  the  old 
frontier  of  the  Danube,  saved  PZurope  from  a  threatened  Persian 
conquest,  and  then  turned  to  restore  the  imperial  power  in  the 
West. 

He  reconquered  Africa,  the  Mediterranean  islands,  and  part 
of  Spain ;  and  he  caught  eagerly  at  the  conditions  in  Italy, 
after  the  death  of  Theodoric,  to  regain  that  land  and  the  ancient 
Roman  capital.  His  generals,  Belisarius  and  NarseSy  were  vic- 
torious there  also,  but  only  after  a  dreadful  twenty  years'  war 
which  destroyed  at  once  the  Gothic  race  and  the  rising  greatness 
of  the  peninsula.  Rome  itself  was  sacked  once  more  (by  the 
Gothic  king,  Totila,  546  a.d.),  and  left  for  eleven  days  absolutely 
uninhabited. 

737.  The  Justinian  Code.  —  Justinian  is  best  remembered  for 
his  work  in  bringing  about  the  codification  of  the  Roman  law. 
In  the  course  of  centuries  that  law  had  become  an  intolerable 
maze.  Julius  Caesar  had  planned  to  codify  it,  and  the  need 
had  grown  vastly  more  pressing  since  his  time.  A  beginning 
of  the  work  had  been  made  by  Theodosius  II,  Emperor  of  the 
East,  and  the  Tlieodosian  Code  was  published  in  438.'     Now,  a 


1  On  the  Greek  Empire,  see  Davis'  Readings,  II,  Nos.  12S-130. 
'^  Extracts  are  given  in  Robinson's  Readings^  cli.  ii. 
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century  later,  under  Justinian,  the  great  task  was  completed. 
A  commission  of  able  lawyers  put  the  whole  body  of  the  law 
into  a  new  form,  marvelously  compact,  clear,  and  orderly. 

This  benefited  not  only  the  empire :  it  made  easier  the  pres- 
ervation of  Roman  law  and  its  adoption  by  the  nations  of  Eu- 
rope in  after  times  (cf.  §  762).  The  reconquest  of  Italy  by 
Justinian  established  the  Code  in  that  land.  Thence,  in  later 
centuries,  it  spread  over  the  West,  and  became  the  foundation 
of  all  modern  legal  study  in  continental  Europe,  and  the  basis 
of  nearly  all  codes  of  law  now  in  existence. 

Says  Ihne  (Early  Rome,  2),  ^^Every  one  of  us  is  benefited  directly  or 
indirectly  by  this  legacy  of  the  Roman  people  —  a  legacy  as  valuable  as 
the  literary  and  artistic  models  which  we  owe  to  the  great  writers  and 
sculptors  of  Greece/'  And  Woodrow  Wilson  declares  (Tke  State,  158) 
that  Roman  Law  **  has  furnished  Europe  with  many,  if  not  most,  of  her 
principles  of  private  right."  ^ 

738.   Italy  divided  between  the  Empire  and  the  Lombards. — 

When  the  East  Goths  moved  into  Italy,  the  Lombards,  from 
beyond  the  Danube,  had  crossed  that  river  and  occupied  the 
Balkan  districts  which  the  Goths  had  vacated.  In  568,  this 
new  German  people  moved  on  again,  —  this  time  into  Italy, 
most  of  which  they  soon  conquered.  Their  chief  kingdom  was 
in  the  Po  valley  (which  ever  since  has  kept  the  name  Lom- 
bardy),  while  Lombard  "  dukedoms  "  were  scattered  over  other 
parts  of  the  peninsula.  The  Empire  retained  (1)  the  Exarchate 
of  Ravenna  on  the  Adriatic,  (2)  Rome,  with  a  little  surround- 
ing territory  on  the  west  coast,  and  (3)  the  extreme  south. 
This  south  was  to  remain  Greek  for  centuries,  —  the  first  and 
the  last  part  of  Italy  to  be  Greek. 

TTius  the  middle  land,  for  which  Roman  and  Teuton  had  stnig- 
gled  throttgh  two  cen  tunes,  was  at  last  divided  between  thetHy  and 


^  English  and  Americau  law  is  always  regarded,  properly,  as  having  a  very 
distinct  origin :  but  Roman  law  profoundly  affected  legal  deyelopment  even 
in  England  and  so  in  the  United  States,  while  the  law  of  Louisiana  came 
Tery  directly  from  it  through  the  French  code.  Wilson's  The  StcUe,  14^ 
161.  gives  an  excellent  account  of  the  growth  of  Roman  Law. 
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Mattered  into  fragments  in  the  pi'ocess  (map  after  page  622). 
Italy  was  not  again,  united  uiUil  1870.  Probably,  too,  no  other 
land  suffered  as  much  in  the  two  centuries  of  invasions  as  this 
beautiful  peninsula,  which  had  so  long  been  mistress  of  the 
Mediterranean  world. 

**  Taking  one's  stand  at  Rome,  and  looking  toward  the  north,  what 
does  one  see  for  nearly  one  hundred  years  ?  Wave  after  wave  rising  out 
of  the  north,  the  land  of  night  and  wonder  and  the  terrible  unknown 
.  .  .  and  they  dash  against  the  Alps,  and  roll  over  through  the  mountain 
passes,  into  the  fertile  plains  below.  Then  .  .  .  you  discover  that  the  waves 
are  living  men,  women,  and  children,  horses,  dogs,  and  cattle,  all  rush- 
ing headlong  into  that  great  whirlpool  of  Italy.  And  yet  the  gulf  is  never 
full.  The  earth  drinks  up  the  blood;  the  bones  decay  into  the  fruitful 
soil ;  the  very  names  and  memories  of  whole  tribes  are  washed  away. 
And  the  result  of  an  immigration  which  may  be  counted  by  hundreds  of 
thousands  is  —  that  all  the  land  is  waste.** —  Kinusley,  Boman  and  Teu- 
ton, 68. 

THE   FRANKS 

739.  Preeminence  among  the  Teutonic  Conquerors.  —  The 
early  conquests  of  the  Franks  in  North  Gaul  have  been  re- 
ferred to  (§  719).  Their  real  advance  began  a  little  before 
the  year  500,  —  almost  at  the  time  of  the  rise  of  the  East 
Goths.  This  was  some  eighty  years  later  than  the  making  of 
the  Vandal,  Burgundian,  and  Visigothic  kingdoms,  and  as 
much  earlier  than  the  Lombard  kingdom. 

To  the  Franks  fell  the  work  of  consolidating  the  Teutonic 
states  into  a  mighty  empire.  Their  final  success  was  due,  in 
the  main,  to  two  causes. 

a.  They  did  not  migrate  to  distant  lands,  but  only  expanded 
from  their  original  home.  Their  state,  therefore,  kept  a  large 
unmixed  Teutonic  element,  while  the  other  conquering  nations 
lost  themselves  in  the  Roman  populations  among  whom  they 
settled. 

b.  When  they  adopted  Christianity,  it  was  the  orthodox 
form  instead  of  Arianism.  This  gained  them  sui)port  from 
the  Romanized  populations  in  their  wars  with  the  other 
Teutons. 
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740.  Clovis;  Early  Conquests.  —  Until  nearly  500,  the  Franks 
were  pagans.  Kor  were  they  a  nation :  they  were  split  into 
petty  divisions,  without  a  common  king.  The  founder  of  their 
greatness  was  Clovis  (Clodowig,  Louis),  In  481,  at  the  age  of 
fifteen,  he  became  king  of  a  petty  tribe  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Khine.  In  486,  he  attacked  the  Roman  possessions  in  north 
Gaul,  and,  after  a  victory  at  SoissoyiSy  added  them  to  his  king- 
dom. Ten  years  later  he  conquered  the  Alemanni,  who  had 
invaded  Gaul,  in  a  great  battle  near  Strasaburgy  and  made  tribu- 
tary their  territory  beyond  the  Rhine. 

741.  The  Conversion  of  Clovis.^  —  The  real  importance  of  the 
battle  of  Strassburg  lies  in  this  —  that  it  was  the  occasion  far 
the  conversion  of  Clovis,  His  wife,  ClotUday  was  a  Burgundian 
princess,  but,  unlike  most  of  her  nation,  she  was  a  devout 
Catholic.  In  a  crisis  in  the  battle,  Clovis  had  vowed  to  serve 
the  God  of  Clotilda  if  He  would  grant  victory.  In  conse- 
quence, the  king  and  three  thousand  of  his  warriors  were 
baptized  immediately  afterward. 

Clovis  was  influenced,  no  doubt,  by  keen  political  insight 
In  the  coming  struggles  with  the  Arian  Goths  and  Burgun- 
dians,  it  was  to  be  of  immense  advantage  to  have  the  subject 
Roman  populations  on  his  side,  as  an  orthodox  sovereign, 
against  their  own  hated  heretic  rulers.  The  conversion  was 
a  chief  agency,  therefore,  in  building  up  the  great  Frankish 
state. 

742.  Later  Conquests  by  Clovis  and  his  Sons.  —  His  conver- 
sion furnished  Clovis  with  a  pretext  for  new  advances.  De- 
claring it  intolerable  that  those  "  Arian  dogs  "  should  possess 
the  fairest  provinces  of  Gaul,  he  attacked  both  Burgundians 
and  Visigoths,  driving  the  latter  for  the  most  part  beyond  the 
Pyrenees.  Then,  by  a  horrible  series  of  bloody  treacheries 
during  the  remainder  of  his  thirty  years'  reign,  he  got  rid  of 
the  kings  of  the  other  tribes  of  the  Franks  (Davis'  Readings, 


^  Davis'  Readings,  II,  No.  131,  gives  two  accounts  from  monkish  chrooi- 
cles.  Some  extracts  from  an  interesting  accomit  by  Gregory  of  Tours  are 
given  in  Robinson's  Readings,  I,  51-^. 
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II,  No.  132),  and  consolidated  that  whole  people  under  his 
sole  rule.  "Thus,"  says  the  pious  chronicler,  Gregory  of 
Tours,  "  did  God  daily  deliver  the  enemies  of  Clovis  into  his 
hand,  because  he  walked  before  His  face  with  an  upright  heart." 
The  sons  of  Clovis  completed  the  subjugation  of  Burgundy, 
and  added  Bavaria  and  Thuringia,  as  tributaries,  to  the  Frank- 
ish  state.  The  last  two  districts  lay  on  the  German  side  of  the 
Rhine,  well  beyond  the  borders  of  tlie  old  Roman  world, 

743.  Empire  of  the  Franks  in  the  Seventh  Century.  —  In  fifty 
years,  mainly  through  the  cool  intellect  and  ferocious  energy  of 
one  brutal  savage,  a  little  Teutonic  tribe  had  grown  into  the 
great  Frankish  state.  That  state  included  nearly  the  whole  of 
modem  France,  the  Netherlands,  Switzerland,  and  Germany 
almost  to  the  Elbe  (except  for  the  lands  of  the  heathen  Saxons 
toward  the  mouth  of  that  river). 

Such  territory  to-day  would  make  the  greatest  power  in 
Europe.  In  the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries  its  preeminence 
was  even  more  marked.  Gothic  Spain  was  weakened  by  quar- 
rels between  Arian  and  Catholic;  Italy  was  torn  to  shreds; 
Britain  was  in  chaos  (§  745) ;  non-Frankish  Germany  was 
filled  with  savage,  unorganized  tribes.  The  only  real  rivals  of 
the  Frankish  state  were  the  Greek  Empire  and  a  new  Moham- 
medan power  which  was  just  rising  in  Arabia  (§§  770  ff.) 
and  which  was  soon  to  contest  Europe  with  both  Greek  and 
Frank. 

744.  The  Later  Merovingians.  —  The  family  of  Clovis  is 
known,  from  his  grandfather  Merovig,  as  Merovingian,  It  kept 
the  throne  for  two  centuries  after  Clovis'  death.  In  the  first 
half  of  the  period  the  rulers  were  commonly  men  of  ruthless 
energy.  In  the  second  half  they  became  phantom  kings,  and 
all  real  authority  was  exercised  by  great  nobles,  who  finally 
replaced  the  Merovingians  with  a  new  royal  line  (§§  765  if.). 

The  two  hundred  years  make  a  dismal  story  of  greed,  family 
hate,  treachery,  vice,  brutality,  and  murder.  Few  chapters  in 
history  are  so  unattractive.  The  empire  was  divided  among 
the  four  sons  of  Clovis,  according  to  Frankish  custom.     The 
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fragments  were  reunited  under  one  of  these  sons,  by  methods 
similar  to  those  of  Clovis  himself.  Then  it  was  again  divided ; 
and  so  on  for  long  periods.  The  Franks  themselves  spread 
very  little  south  of  the  Loire.  North  and  South  Gaul  remained 
distinct  from  each  other  in  blood  and  character  (§§  739,  T&4), 
but  political  unity  was  preserved  under  Frankish  rule. 

For  Further  Reading  on  the  Franks  through  the  time  of  Clovis,  see 
especially  Oman^s  Dark  Ages^  ch.  iv,  and  Sergeant's  Franks. 

GROWTH  OF  THE   TEUTONIC   STATES  IN  BRITAIN  i 

745.  Slowness  of  the  Teutonic  Conquest.  —  Great  provinces, 
like  Gaul  or  Spain,  fell  to  the  Vandals  or  Franks  after  one  or 
two  battles  with  the  Roman  armies.  The  natives  themselves 
made  almost  no  resistance  in  the  field.  But,  as  we  have  seen, 
in  Britain,  where  there  were  no  Roman  armies,  the  Teutonic 
invaders  in  150  years  of  incessant  warfare  conquered  only  half 
the  island. 

Causes  for  this  delay  are  to  be  found  both  in  the  nature  of 
the  invasion  and  in  the  condition  of  the  island. 

a.  The  Saxons  at  home  were  living  in  petty  tribes,  under  no 
common  government ,  and  therefore  they  could  make  no  great 
organized  attack.  Coming  by  sea,  too,  they  necessarily  came 
only  in  small  bands.  Moreover,  they  were  still  pagans^  and, 
unlike  the  Franks,  they  were  untouched  by  Roman  civilization. 
Therefore  they  spread  ruthless  destruction  and  provoked  a 
more  desperate  resistance. 

b.  Britain  was  less  completely  Romanized  than  were  the 
continental  provinces:  there  was  7nore  offoreM  and  marshy  and 
a  less  extensive  neticork  of  Roman  road^.  Hence  the  natives 
found  it  easier  to  make  repeated  stands.  The  Britons,  too, 
had  not  so  completely  laid  aside  military  habits  as  had  the 
Gauls. 

746.  England  preeminently  Teutonic.  —  Because  the  con([uest 
was  so  slow,  it  was  thorough.    Elsewhere  the  invaders  were  soon 
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absorbed  by  the  larger  native  populations.  England  alone,  of 
ail  the  Roman  provinces  seized  by  the  Teutons,  became  strictly 
a  Teutonic  state.  In  the  eastern  half  of  the  island,  in  partic- 
ular, Roman  institutions,  the  Roman  language,  Christianity, 
even  names,  for  the  most  part,  vanished,  and  the  Romanized 
natives  were  slain,  driven  out,  or  enslaved. 

747.  Conversion.  —  About  the  year  600,  Christianity  began 
to  win  its  way  among  these  heathen  conquerors.  In  the  north 
of  England,  the  early  missionaries  came  mainly  from  the  old 
(Celtic)  Christian  church  still  surviving  in  western  Britain  and 
in  Ireland,  long  cut  off  from  close  connection  with  the  rest  of 
Christendom.  The  south,  on  the  other  hand,  was  converted  by 
missionaries  sent  out  directly  by  the  pope  of  Rome ;  and  the 
rulers  of  the  north  were  soon  brought  to  accept  this  better  or- 
ganized form  of  Christianity.  The  victory  of  the  Roman  Church 
dates  from  the  famous  Council  of  Wldtby  in  Northumbria,  in 
604  A.I). 

748.  Three  political  results  followed  the  conversion  to  Chris- 
tianity :  — 

Warfai'e  with  the  native  Britons  became  milder  and  more 
like  ordinary  wars  between  rival  states. 

The  ecclesiastical  union  of  the  island  helped  to  create  the 
later  political  union.  The  different  states  had  a  common  church 
council  before  they  had  one  king  and  one  political  Assembly. 

The  adoption  of  the  same  form  of  Christianity  and  the  same 
church  government  as  that  on  the  Continent  brought  the  island 
back  into  the  general  current  of  European  politics. 


Exercise.  —  (1)  Trace  each  barbarian  people  from  the  crossing  of  the 
barriers  to  the  last  mention  in  this  period.  (2)  Trace  the  history  of  Gaul, 
Italy,  and  Spain,  through  the  period,  noting  for  each  land  what  peoples 
left  important  elements  in  race  or  institutions.  (In  both  exercises,  the 
device  of  catchwords  may  be  used  with  advantage  ;  and  students  may  be 
encouraged  to  prepare  tables,  showing,  in  separate  columns,  the  peoples, 
events,  leaders,  dates,  etc.)  (3)  List  battles,  with  leaders  and  dates,  for 
rapid  *' fact-drills.*'  (4)  The  field  is  a  good  one  for  exercises  calling  for 
historical  imagination  (see  page  241).  , 
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CHAPTER  XLV 

THS  STATS  OF  WESTERN  EUROPE,  400-400  A.D. 

(  The  Dark  Ages) 

749.  Plan  of  Treatment.  —  We  have  traced  the  movements  of  peoples 
and  the  growth  of  new  states  during  the  two  centuries  of  invasions. 
During  the  next  two  centuries  (600-800)  the  political  story  has  to  do  with 
four  great  movements  :  (1)  the  continued  growth  of  the  FrankUh  state, 
until  it  included  most  of  civilized  Western  Europe  ;  (2)  the  rise  of  the 
Mohammedans  in  Asia  and  Afric^,  and  their  repulse  from  Europe  by  the 
Greek  Empire  on  the  East  and  by  the  Franks  on  the  West ;  (8)  the  growth 
of  the  papaqf  into  a  temporal  power  ;  ^  and  (4)  the  rise  of  the  Empire  of 
Charlemagne,  out  of  the  alliance  of  the  papacy  and  the  Franks. 

These  political  movements  will  be  treated  in  the  next  chapter.  But 
lirst,  in  order  to  understand  them,  we  internipt  the  story  to  survey  briefly 
the  condition  into  which  the  invasions  plunged  Western  Europe  for  the 
whole  four  centuries,  —  (1)  the  chaos  and  misery;  (2)  the  survival  of 
some  of  the  Roman  civilization  ;  and  (3)  the  new  institutions  which  were 
growing  up.    Such  a  survey  is  the  subject  of  this  chapter! 

750.  The  Loss  to  Civilization. — After  all  allowances  are  made, 
the  invasions  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries  remain  the  most 
terrible  catastrophe  that  ever  befell  so  great  a  civilized  society. 
It  took  long  to  restore  order.  The  seventh  and  eighth  centuries, 
after  the  invasions  themselves  had  ceased,  are  a  dreary  period 
of  confusion,  lawlessness,  and  ignorance,  —  the  lowest  point 
ever  reached  by  European  civilization.  The  whole  four  hun- 
dred years,  from  400  to  800,  are  properly  called  the  Dark  Ages. 

During  these  long  centuries  there  was  no  tranquil  leisure,  and 
therefore  no  study.     There  was  little  security,  and  therefore 

1  The  term  "  temporal  "  is  ased  in  contrast  with  "  spiritual."  The  temporal 
power  of  the  pope  means  his  power  as  a  prince,  like  kings  and  other  potentate0 
of  this  world,  in  contrast  with  his  power  in  religious  matters — matters  not 
''temporal"  but  eternal. 
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little  labor.  While  the  Franks  and  Goths  were  learning  the 
rudiments  of  civilized  life,  the  Latins  were  losing  all  but  the 
rudiments, — and,  for  a  time,  they  were  losing  faster  than 
the  Germans  gained.  Classical  literature  became  extinct.  The 
old  Roman  schools  disappeared,  or  were  represented  only  by 
new  monastic  schools  with  meager  instruction. 

751.  New  Causes  for  Decline  in  Culture.  —  Roman  civilization, 
as  we  have  noticed,  had  been  falling  away  for  two  centuries 
before  the  barbarian  conquests  began.  The  disorder  and 
destruction  connected  with  the  two  hundred  years  of  invasions 
added  tremendously  to  the  decay ;  and  then,  when  at  last  the 
invaders  had  settled  down,  two  causes  of  decline  were  added 
to  the  old  ones. 

a.  Hie  new  ruling  classes  were  grossly  ignorant.  They  did 
not  care  for  the  old  literature  and  science,  even  so  far  as  it  had 
survived.  Few  of  the  greatest  nobles  could  read,  or  write 
their  names. 

6.  More  and  more  the  langtioge  of  everyday  speech  greto  away 
from  the  literal^  language  in  which  the  remains  of  the  old 
knowledge  was  preserved.  This  process  had  begun  long  be- 
fore; but,  until  the  coming  of  the  Teutons,  a  man  who  spoke 
the  usual  language  in  Gaul  or  Spain  could  also,  without  much 
difficulty,  understand  the  Latin  if  he  heard  it.  The  coming  of 
the  barbarians  hastened  the  change  in  the  spoken  language. 
The  old  inflections  were  disregarded ;  words  were  corrupted  in 
form;  new  Teutonic  words  were  added.^  The  language  of 
learning  was  left  so  far  from  the  spoken  language  that  it  be- 
came "  dead."  It  could  be  acquired  only  by  special  study,  and 
was  known  only  to  the  clergy.  Even  by  them  it  was  known 
very  imperfectly. 

At  the  same  time  the  old  Roman  civilizationy  in  many  obscure 
toaySf  did  survive.      We  take  up  next  the  causes  of  the  survival. 


^The  many  different  dialects  which  were  springing  up  in  the  different 
parts  of  Gaul,  Burgundy,  Spain,  Italy,  were  finally  to  grow  into  French, 
Spanish,  and  Italian.  These  languages  —  mingled  of  Teutonic  and  Roman 
elements  —  are  called  Romance  languages. 
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752.  The  barbarlAn  conquests  had  been  accomplished  by  small 
numbers.  The  invasions  did  not  greatly  change  the  race- 
character  of  the  population  in  Western  Europe  (outside  of 
Britain).  The  forces  which  occupied  the  western  Roman 
world  in  the  fifth  century  were  far  smaller  than  had  been 
driven  back  in  rout  many  times  before.  The  highest  estimate 
for  the  whole  Burgundian  nation  is  eighty  thousand.  The 
Vandals  counted  no  more.  The  Visigoths,  when  they  conquered 
Spain,  hardly  exceeded  thirty  thousand  warriors.  Clovis  com- 
manded less  than  six  thousand  men  when  he  annexed  Roman 
Gaul. 

753.  The  final  conquests  (outside  Britain)  were  attended  with 
little  warfare.  When  the  Roman  legions  had  been  beaten  in 
the  field,  the  struggle  was  over.  The  provincials  were  largely 
German  already  (§  697) ;  and  in  any  case  they  had  come  to  be 
indifferent  to  a  change  of  masters. 

754.  The  barbarians  felt  a  wholesome  reverence  for  the  Roman 
Empire  and  for  all  connected  with  it.  This  important  fact  has 
been  illustrated  repeatedly  in  the  preceding  story.  Even 
Clovis  was  delighted  when  the  emperor  at  Constantinople  sent 
him  an  appointment  as  "  consul  "and  as  a  lieutenant  of  the 
Empire. 

The  Germans  were  awed  by  the  marvelous  devices,  the 
massive  structures,  the  stately  pomp,  of  the  civilization  they 
had  conquered.  This  mood  is  shown  by  the  exclamation  of  a 
Gothic  king  when  first  he  visited  Constantinople:  "Without 
doubt  the  emperor  is  a  god  on  earth,  and  he  who  attacks  him 
is  guilty  of  his  own  blood." 

755.  The  Influence  of  the  Old  Populations.  —  The  Germans 
already  within  the  Empire  in  the  year  400  had  been  largely 
Romanized.  The  new  invaders  settled  among  populations  ten, 
twenty,  or  fifty  times  their  own  numbers.  At  first  the  Teutons 
were  the  rulers  and  the  bulk  of  the  large  landlords.  They 
formed  the  government  and  the  aristocratic  forces  in  rural 
society.  But  the  towns,  so  far  as  they  survived  at  all,  with  their 
varied  industries^  remained  Roman.     For  a  long  time,  too,  the 
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old  population  furnished  most  of  the  clergy.  From  them,  also, 
came  the  secretaries  of  the  conquering  lords  and  many  confiden- 
tial officers.  Gradually  these  various  forces  secured  the  adop- 
tion of  many  customs  of  the  old  civilization  by  the  conquerors. 
The  influence  of  the  church  in  this  respect  was  so  important 
that  it  demands  further  treatment. 

756.  The  Church  and  the  Barbarians.  —  The  barbarian  con- 
verts to  Christianity  understood  its  teachings  of  love,  purity, 
and  gentleness  very  imperfectly.  Christianity  raised  the  new 
nations ;  but  in  the  effort  it  was  dragged  down  part  way  to 
their  level.  More  emphasis  was  placed  on  ceremonies  and 
forms.  The  clergy,  especially  the  higher  clergy,  became  some- 
times ambitious  and  worldly  lords,  preachers  of  a  coarse  and 
superficial  religion,  men  who  allied  themselves  to  the  schemes 
of  wicked  rulers,  lived  vicious  lives,  and  were  unable  to  under- 
stand the  services  they  mumbled. 

All  this  was  to  be  expected.  The  church  as  a  whole  could 
not  be  a  great  deal  better  than  the  people  of  the  time,  —  who 
had  to  furnish  the  clergy  and  the  flocks.  The  danger  is  that 
the  student  will  overrate  the  degradation.  In  spite  of  it,  the 
church  icas  the  salt  that  kept  the  world  sweet  for  later  times.  In 
the  wildest  disorder  of  the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries  there 
were  great  numbers  of  priests,  monks,  and  bishops  inspired 
with  zeal  for  righteousness  and  love  for  men ;  and  there  were 
found  also  in  all  ranks  of  society  some  willing  followers  of 
such  teachers.  The  church,  as  a  whole,  protected  the  weak, 
and  stood  for  peace,  industry,  and  right  living.* 

Moreover,  the  church  had  its  own  government.  The  new 
rulers  of  the  land  did  not  greatly  interfere  with  it.  Therefore 
it  kept  up  the  old  forms  and  habits  and  the  principles  of  the 
Roman  law  more  than  any  other  part  of  Western  society. 

The  church  of  those  centuries  is  sometimes  accused  by  Protestant 
writers  of  putting  all  stress  upon  forms  and  of  neglecting  totally  the 


1  Some  interesting  facts  about  the  cbarch  in  this  period  are  given  in  Davis' 
Readings,  II,  No.  135. 
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duty  of  man  to  man.  The  charge  is  bitterly  unjuaL  M&ny  MrmolUi 
of  the  seventh  century  place  pecuUiir  emphasis  upon  good  works.  "It 
is  not  enough,"  says  the  good  Bishop  St.  Eloy  to  his  flock,  in  a  feireot 
exhortation,  —  "It  is  not  enough,  most  dearly  beloved,  for  you  to  haTs 
received  the  name  of  Christians  if  you  do  not  do  Christian  works.  .  .  . 
Come,  therefore,  frequently  to  church ;  humbly  seek  the  patronage  of 
the  saints ;  keep  the  Lord's  day  In  reverence  of  the  resurrection,  with- 
out any  servile  work  ;  celebrate  the  festivals  of  the  saints  with  derout 
feeling;  love  your  neighbors  as  yourselves;  what  yon  would  desire  to 
be  done  to  you  by  others, that  do  you  to  others;  what  yon  would  not 
have  done  to  you,  do  to  no  one;  before  all  things  have  charity,  for 
charity  covereth  a  nmliitude  of  sine ;  be  hoepitable,  hnmble,  caating  your 
care  upon  Gud,  for  he  careth  for  you ;  visit  the  sick  ;  seek  out  the  cap- 
tives ;  receive  strangers;  feed  the  Jiungiy  ;  clotbe  the  naked;  set  at 
naught  soolbsayera  and  magiciana;  let  your  weights  and  measures  be 
fair,  your  balance  juMt,  your  bushel  and  your  pint  honest.  ,  .  ." 

757,  Summary. — The  "Dark  Ages,"  black  as  they  were, 
did  not  uproot  civilization.  The  conquerors  were  few; 
there  was  little  actual  fighting;  the  old  population  and  the 


—  The  most  famous  surviying  Oothlo 
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church  kept  on  living  in  many  respects  in  the  old  ways. 
Most  important  of  all,  the  barbarian  conquerors  did  not  wish 
to  destroy  the  civilization ;  they  wished  to  possess  it.  Much, 
of  course,  they  did  destroy.  Part  they  ruined  in  the  wanton 
mood  of  children,  —  as  in  the  story  of  the  warrior  who  dashed 
his  battle-ax  at  the  beautiful  mosaic  floor  to  see  whether  the 
swan  swimming  there  were  alive.  More  was  lost  because  they 
did  not  understand  its  use.  But  much  survived ;  and  much 
which  at  the  time  seemed  ruined  was  sooner  or  later  to  be 
recovered  by  the  Teutons  themselves,  —  so  that,  says  George 
Burton  Adams,  "almost,  if  not  quite,  every  achievement  of 
the  Greeks  and  the  Romans  in  thought,  science,  law,  and  the 
practical  arts  is  now  a  part  of  our  civilization.''  This  complete 
recovery,  however,  was  a  matter  of  some  centuries  later,  beyond 
the  period  of  this  volume. 

758.  The  idea  of  the  Roman  Empire  as  the  one  legitimate 
universal  government  survived.  We  can  see  now  that  the 
Empire  had  passed  away  in  the  West  before  the  year  500. 
BiU  meii  of  that  day  did  not  see  it.  They  could  not  believe 
that  the  dominion  of  the  "  Eternal  City ''  was  dead ;  and 
therefore  it  did  not  altogether  die.  For  three  hundred  years 
it  lived  on,  in  the  minds  of  men,  until  Charlemagne  made  it 
again  external  fact  (§  793).  To  understand  the  sixth,  seventh, 
and  eighth  centuries,  it  is  needful  to  remember  this  truth. 

**  Teutonic  kings  ruled  in  the  West,  but  nowhere  (except  in  England) 
had  they  become  national  sovereigns  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  of  the  land. 
They  were  simply  the  chiefs  of  their  own  peoples  (Goths,  Franks,  etc.), 
reigning  in  the  midst  of  a  Roman  population  who  looked  to  the  Caesar  of 
New  Rome  [Constantinople]  as  their  lawful  sovereign.'* — Condensed 
from  Free  MAX. 

769.  Monasticism.  —  The  Eastern  C'hurch  gave  rise  early 
to  a  class  of  hermits,  wlio  strove  each  to  save  his  own  soul 
by  tormenting  his  body  and  by  secluding  himself  from  the 
world.*     The   persecutions   in   the   third   century   augmented 


1  Davis'  Readings f  II,  136,  has  an  account  of  cue  extreme  case. 
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the  members  of  these  fugitives  from  society,  until  the  Egyp- 
tian and  Syrian  deserts  swarmed  with  tens  of  thousands  of 
them.  In  some  cases  they  came  to  unite  into  small  bodies 
with  common  rules  of  life.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  fourth 
century  this  idea  of  religious  communities  was  transplanted 
to  the  West,  and  the  long  anarchy  following  the  invasions 
gave  peculiar  inducements  to  such  a  life. 

Thus  arose  monasticisin,  one  of  the  most  powerful  medieval  * 
institutions.  The  fundamental  causes  were:  (1)  the  longing 
for  a  life  of  quiet  religious  devotion,  and  (2)  the  conditions 
which  made  quiet  living  impossible  except  through  some  such 
withdrawal  from  society. 

European  monasticism  differed  widely  from  its  model  in 
the  East.  The  monks  in  the  West  did  believe  that  holy  living 
lay,  in  part,  in  crushing  natural  instincts  and  affections ;  but 
they  never  imitated  the  excesses  of  the  hermits  of  the  East. 
Even  within  their  quiet  walls,  they  wisely  sought  escape  from 
temptation,  not  in  idleness,  but  in  active  and  incessant  work. 
Their  very  motto  was,  "  To  work  is  to  pray."  The  old  proverb 
of  Satan  and  idle  hands  strikes  a  keynote  in  monasticism. 

The  growth  of  many  a  rich  monastery  was  a  romantic  story 
of  humble  beginnings,  lofty  enthusiasm,  and  noble  service. 
A  body  of  enthusiasts,  uniting  for  mutual  religious  aid,  would 
raise  a  few  rude  buildings  in  a  pestilential  marsh  or  in  a 
wilderness.  Gradually  their  numbers  grew;  the  marsh  was 
drained,  or  the  desert  became  a  garden  through  their  toil; 
the  first  plain  structures  gave  way  to  massive  and  stately 
towers ;  lords  or  kings  gave  lands ;  fugitive  slaves  and  serfs 
tilled  them ;  perhaps  villages  or  towns  sprang  up  upon  them, 
under  the  rule  of  the  abbot. 

Such  was  the  growth  of  hundreds   of  early   communities. 

^  The  in-pouring  of  the  Teutons  between  378  and  476  is  sometimes  said  to 
close  Ancient  History.  Those  who  speak  in  this  way  divide  history  into 
Ancient,  Medieval,  and  Modern,  and  give  the  name  Medieval  to  the  period 
from  about  400  to  about  1500  a.d.  This  book  follows  a  different  classification 
(§  4),  but  it  sometimes  uses  the  expressions  Medieval  and  Middle  Age,  as 
descriptive  terms,  for  the  period  to  which  they  are  commonly  applied. 
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Similar  institutions  for  women  afforded  a  much-needed  refuge 
for  great  numbers  of  that  sex  in  that  troublous  age.  At  first 
each  monastery  or  nunnery  was  a  rule  unto  itself.  Finally  the 
various  communities  became  united  in  great  brotherhoods.  In 
particular,  St.  Benedict,  in  the  sixth  century,  published  and 
preached  rules  for  a  monastic  life  that  were  widely  adopted. 
Two  hundred  years,  later,  nearly  all  monks  in  Western  Europe 
were  Benedictines.  The  order  at  its  height  is  said  to  have 
counted  over  forty  thousand  monasteries. 

Each  Benedictine  took  the  three  vows  of  poverty,  chastity,  and 
obedience,  (1)  He  renounced  all  wealth  for  himself  (though 
the  monastery  might  become  wealthy).  (2)  He  renounced 
marriage.  (3)  He  renounced  his  own  will  in  all  things,  in 
favor  of  that  of  his  superior  in  the  monastery, — the  abbot  or 
prior.     To  all  this  was  added  the  obligation  of  work. 

During  the  Middle  Ages,  the  monks  were  the  raost  skillful 
and  industrious  tillers  of  the  soil.  They  taught  neighboring 
youth  in  their  schools.  They  lovingly  copied  and  illustrated 
manuscripts,  and  so  preserved  whatever  learning  was  saved  at 
the  time  in  the  West.  They  themselves  produced  whatever  new 
literature  Europe  had  for  some  centuries.  In  particular,  they 
cared  for  the  poor  and  suffering.  For  many  centuries  of  dis- 
order and  violence  the  monasteries  were  to  Western  Europe 
the  only  almshouses,  inns,  asylums,  hospitals,  and  schools. 

At  first,  a  monastery  was  a  religious  association  of  laymen ; 
but  gradually  the  monks  became  the  most  zealous  of  mission- 
aries and  the  most  devoted  of  preachers.  As  they  took  up  the 
duties  of  the  clergy,  there  arose  a  long  struggle  between  them 
and  the  bishops.  The  bishops  desired  to  exercise  authority 
over  them  as  over  other  lower  clergy :  the  monks  insisted 
upon  independence  under  their  own  abbots,  and  finally  won  it 
by  grants  from  the  popes.  Because  subject  to  nde,  the  monks 
became  known  as  regular  clergy,  while  the  ordinary  clergy 
were  styled  secular  ("  belonging  to  the  world  '').^ 

^  Davis'  Rt'tuUngs,  II,  137,  gives  extra<*ts  from  the  "  Rule  of  St.  Benedict." 
Read  Munro  and  SeUery,  Medieval   Civilization^  ch.  ix,  on   the  "  Economic 
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760.  Development  of  Teutonic  Law.  —  When  the  barbarians 
entered  the  Empire,  their  law  was  unwritten  eilstom.  Much 
of  it  continued  so,  especially  in  England ;  but,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  Roman  ideas,  the  tribes  on  the  continent  soon  began 
to  put  parts  of  their  law  in  the  form  of  written  codes  (of.  717). 
These  codes  throw  interesting  sidelights  upon  the  times. 
(See  Davis'  Readings,  II,  No.  133.)  Three  points  may  be 
noted  here. 

a.  "  Law  toas  personaV^  That  is,  a  man  carried  his  law 
with  him  wherever  he  went.  It  was  felt  that  a  Roman,  a 
Goth,  a  Burgundian,  even  though  all  were  members  of  the 
Frankish  state,  should  each  be  judged,  not  by  Frankish  law, 
but  by  the  law  of  his  own  people.  In  modern  civilized 
countries,  law  is  territorial,  not  personal.  That  is,  all  persons 
in  a  given  country  come  under  the  same  law,  —  the  law  of  the  ' 
land. 

6.  The  forms  of  trial,  —  When  a  man,  in  a  trial,  wished  to 
prove  himself  innocent,  or  to  prove  another  man  guilty  of 
some  charge,  he  did  not  try  to  bring  evidence  of  the  fact 
Proof  consisted  in  an  appeal  to  God  to  show  the  right.  There 
were  three  kinds  of  such  appeal. 

The  accused  and  accuser  swore  solemnly  to  their  statements. 
Each  was  backed  by  his  compurgators,  —  not  witnesses,  biit 
persons  who  swore  they  believed  that  their  man  was  telling 
the  truth. ^  To  swear  falsely  was  to  invite  the  divine  ven- 
geance; and  stories  are  told  of  men  who  fell  dead  with  the 
judicial  lie  on  their  lips.     This  form  of  trial  was  compurgation. 

Sometimes  the  trial  was  by  ordeal.     The  accused  tried  to 

Services  of  the  Monasteries.'*    Robinson's  Readingt,  I,  86-93,  gives  source 
extracts  illustrating  some  phases  of  the  monastic  attitude  of  mind. 

1  The  idea,  and  probably  the  practice  itself,  survives  in  the  boy's  incanta- 
tion, "Cross  my  heart  and  hope  to  die,"  if  his  word  is  questioned.  The  value 
of  a  man  as  a  compurgator  depended  upon  his  rank  ;  a  noble  was  worth 
several  freemen.  The  number  <*alled  for  depended  also  upon  the  crime.  Ac- 
cording to  one  code,  three  compurgators  of  a  given  rank  could  free  a  man 
accused  of  murdering  a  serf;  it  took  seven,  if  he  were  accused  of  kUIing  a 
freeman ;  and  eleven,  if  a  noble. 
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clear  himself  by  being  thrown  bound  into  water :  if  he  sank, 
he  was  innocent.  The  pure  element,  it  was  believed,  would  not 
receive  a  criminal.  Or  he  plunged  his  arm  into  boiling  water, 
or  carried  red-hot  iron  a  certain  distance,  or  walked  over  burn- 
ing plowshares;  and  if  his  flesh  was  uninjured,  when  exam- 
ined some  days  later,  he  was  declared  innocent.^  All  these 
ordeals  were  under  the  charge  of  the  clergy,  and  were  pre- 
ceded by  sacred  exercises. 

Among  the  nobles,  the  favorite  method  came  to  be  the 
tridl  by  combat,  —  a  judicial  duel  whiqji  was  prefaced  by  relig- 
ious ceremonies,  and  in  which  God  was  expected  to  "show 
the  right." 

c.  Offences  were  atoned  for  by  money  payments.  Warriors  were 
too  valuable  to  be  lightly  sacrificed,  and  punishment  by  impris- 
onment was  not  in  keeping  with  Teutonic  custom.  Practically 
all  crimes  had  a  money  penalty,  varying  from  a  small  amount 
for  cutting  off  the  joint  of  the  little  finger,  to  the  tver-geld  (man- 
money),  or  payment  for  a  man's  life.  It  is  significant  that  the 
fine  for  cutting  off  a  man's  right  arm  was  about  the  same  as 
for  killing  him  outright.  The  wer-geld  varied  with  the  rank 
of  the  victim. 

761.  New  Political  Institutions.  —  The  conquest  modified  the 
political  institutions  of  the  conquerors  in  many  ways.  Three 
changes  call  for  special  attention. 

a.  The  Teutonic  kings  became  more  absolute.  (1)  They  se- 
cured large  shares  of  confiscated  land,  so  that  they  could  reward 
their  supporters  and  build  up  a  strong  personal  following. 
(2)  Their  authority  grew  by  custom,  since,  in  the  confusion 
of  the  times,  all  sorts  of  matters  were  necessarily  left  to  their 
decision.     (3)  The  Roman  idea  of  absolute  power  in  the  head 


*  For  a  brief  description  of  these  trials,  see  Emerton,  Introduction  to  the 
Middle  Ages,  80--87.  Such  tests  were  sometimes  made  by  tleputy ;  hence  our 
phrase,  *'  to  go  through  fire  and  water  "  for  a  friend.  The  byword,  *'  he  is  in 
hot  water,"  comes  also  from  these  trials;  and  so,  too,  the  later  test  of  witch- 
craft by  til  rowing  suspected  old  women  into  a  pond,  to  sink  or  float.  See 
Davis'  Readings,  II,  Nos.  138,  139  (the  latter  on  '♦  ordeals"). 
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of  the  state  had  its  influence.  From  these  three  factors  it  came 
to  pass  that  the  former  warchiefs  became  real  sovereigns. 

h.  The  old  nobility  of  blood  gave  way  to  a  new  nobility  of  of 
Jice  or  service.  The  higher  ranks  came  in  part  from  the  old 
class  of  "companions"  of  the  king  (§  710),  who  were  now  re- 
warded with  grant9  of  land  and  intrusted  with  important  pow- 
ers as  rulers  (counts  and  dukes). 

c.  TTie  popular  assemblies  decreased  in  importance  as  the 
power  of  the  kings  and  nobles  grew.  Such  assemblies,  how- 
ever, did  not  at  this  tim^  altogether  disappear.  They  survived 
in  England  as  occasional  Folk-mootSy  and  under  the  Frankish 
kings  as  Mayfield  assemblies.  They  tended,  however,  to  be- 
come gatherings  of  nobles  and  officials. 

762.   Summary  of  Roman  and  Teutonic  Contrilmtions. — The 

great  streams  of  influence  that  were  to  make  the  modem  world 
had  now  come  in  contact  (§  4).  Let  us  sum  up  the  elements 
of  each. 

The  Roman  Empire  contributed :  — 
Indirectly  : 

a.  #The  Greek  intellectual  and  artistic  conceptions,  together 

with   all  the  material   gains  that  had  been  preserved 
from  the  older  world. 

b.  Christianity  and  the  organization  of  the  church. 
Directly : 

c.  A  universal  language  —  a  common  medium  of  learning 

and  intercourse  for  centuries. 

d.  Roman  law. 

e.  Municipal  institutions. 

/.   The  idea  and  machinery  of  centralized  administration. 
g.   The  conception  of  one,  lasting,  universal,  supreme  author- 
ity, to  which  the  civilized  world  owed  obedience. 

Note  that  these  elements  were  not  all  of  them  unmixed  with  evil.  The 
fifth  and  sixth,  also,  were,  to  some  degree,  inharmonious. 

The  Teutons  contributed :  — 

a.  Themselves  (cf.  theme  sentence  on  page  570). 
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b.  A  new  sense  of  the  value  of  the  individiuil,  as  opposed  to 

that  of  the  state.  ^ 

c.  Loyalty  to  a  hrd,  as  contrasted  with  loyalty  to  the  state. 

d.  A  new  chance  for  democracy  —  in  the  popular  assemblies 

of  different  grades,  some  of  which,  in  England,  were  to 
develop  representative  features. 

It  is  not  correct  to  say  that  the  Teutons  gave  us  representative  gov- 
ernment. What  they  did  was  to  give  another  chance  to  deodop  it  The 
earlier  peoples  had  lost  their  chances.  Some  peculiar  features  in  later 
Snglish  history  were  to  develop  these  Teutonic  assemblies  in  that  island 
into  representative  bodies. 

e.  A   system    of    grotving  law.      The    codification  of  the 

Roman  law  preserved  it,  but  also  fixed  and  crystal- 
lized it.  Teutonic  law  was  crude  and  unsystematic, 
but  it  contained  possibility  of  growth.  The  importance 
of  this  has  been  felt  mainly  in  the  English  "  Common 
Law,"  which  is  of  course  the  basis  of  our  American 
legal  system. 

763.  This  mingling  of  forces  has  been  felt  ever  since  in  European 
history.  Oriental  civilization  quickly  became  uniform ;  society 
crystallized ;  development  ceased  (§§  80-81).  European  civilization 
began  with  diversity  and  freedom.  But  after  some  centuries,  the 
Roman  Empire  had  begun  to  take  on  Oriental  uniformity :  society  there, 
too,  had  crystallized  (§695),  and  progress  apparently  had  ceased.  The 
mingling  of  the  new  elements  contributed  by  the  Teutons  with  the  older 
Roman  elements  has  prevented  later  European  society  from  becoming 
stagnant. 


1  Christianity  had  much  to  do,  no  doubt,  in  strengthening  this  idea. 
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THE  FRANKS  TO  CHARLES  MARTEL 

764.  Neustria  and  Austrasia.  —  There  were  four  great  sec- 
tions of  the  Frankish  state,  —  Burgundy  and  AquUaine  in  the 
south,  and  the  East  Franks  and  West  Franks  {Austrasia  and 
Neustria)  in  the  north.  The  first  two  were  mainly  Koman  in 
blood;  the  last  two  were  largely  German.  This  was  true 
especially  of  Austrasia.  That  district  contained  the  old  home 
of  the  Frankish  race,  and  much  of  it  had  been  little  affected  by 
Roman  influences.  Neustria,  however,  contained  the  early  con- 
quests of  Clovis  and  his  imperial  capital,  and  it  held  a  certain 
prestige  over  all  the  rest. 

The  family  contests  among  the  rulers  of  the  sub-kingdoms 
(§  743)  finally  became  a  struggle  for  supremacy  between  these 
two  states,  Neustria  and  Austrasia.  It  was  plain  that  south 
Gaul  must  fall  to  the  victor. 

785.  The  Mayors  of  the  Palace.  —  The  later  Merovingian 
kings  earned  the  name  of  ^'  Do-nothings,^^  Real  power  was 
exercised  in  each  sub-kingdom  by  a  mayor  of  the  palace. 
Originally  this  officer  was  a  chief  domestic,  the  head  of  the 
royal  household;  but,  one  by  one,  he  had  withdrawn  all  the 
powers  of  government  from  the  indolent  kings.  At  first  the 
office  of  mayor  was  filled  by  the  king's  appointment.  As  it 
grew  more  important,  the  nobles  sometimes  claimed  the 
right  to  elect  the  holder ;  and  in  Austrasia  the  position  finally 
became  hereditary.  Once  a  year,  the  long-haired  king  himself 
was  carried  forth  in  stately  procession  on  his  ox-cart,  to  be 


1  Review  §  744. 
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shown  to  the  Assembly  of  the  Mayfield.  The  rest  of  the  time 
he  lived,  on  some  obscure  estate,  in  indolence  and  swinish 
pleasures  that  brought  him  to  an  early  grave.* 

766.  Pippin  of  Heristal.  —  Much  of  the  seventh  century  was 
filled  with  anarchy  and  civil  war.  The  Frankish  state  seemed 
about  to  fall  to  pieces.  Indeed,  Bavaria  and  Thuringia  (purely 
German)  and  Aquitaiue  (the  most  purely  Roman  province) 
did  break  away  into  states  practically  independent,  under  their 
native  dukes. 

But  finally,  at  the  battle  of  Testry  (687  a.d.),  the  Austrasians, 
under  their  mayor,  Plj/pin  of  Heristal^  established  their  su- 
premacy over  the  West  Franks.  Austrasia  at  this  moment 
had  no  separate  king,  and  Pippin  might  now  have  set  up 
an  independent  kingdom  there;  but  instead  he  chose  wisely 
to  rule  both  kingdoms  as  mayor  of  Neustria,  appointing  a 
trusted  friend  mayor  of  Austrasia. 

In  appearance,  Austrasia  remained  the  less  dignified  state, 
but  really  it  had  given  to  the  realm  of  the  Franks  a  new 
line  of  rulers  and  a  new  infusion  of  German  blood.  Testry 
stands  for  a  second  Teutonic  conquest  of  the  more  Romanized  part 
of  the  Frankish  state,  and  for  a  reunion  of  the  two  halves  of 
the  empire.  Some  of  the  great  border  dukedoms  still  remained 
almost  independent ;  but  Pippin  is  rightly  regarded  as  the  sec- 
ond founder  of  the  Empire  of  the  Franks. 

767.  Charles  Martel,  Sole  Mayor.  —  Tippin^s  son,  Charles, 
went  farther.  He  concentrated  in  his  single  person  the  offices 
of  mayor  of  Austrasia,  of  Neustria,  and  of  Burgundy,  and 
brought  back  to  subjection  the  great  dukedoms  of  Bavaria  and 
Thuringia.  He  established  firm  order,  too,  among  the  unruly 
chiefs  of  the  German  frontier,  and  partially  restored  Frankish 
authority  over  Aquitaine,  which  was  now  making  a  gallant 
fight  for  independence. 

The  crushing  blows  Charles  dealt  his  rivals  in  these  struggles 
won  him  the  title  of  the  Hammer  (^fartp/),  which  he  was  soon 


Read  Hodgkin's  Charles  the  Great,  13. 
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to  justify  in  a  more  critical  conflict  that  saved  Europe  from 
Mohammedanism  (§  773).  Except  for  Pippin  and  Martd,  there 
would  have  been  no  Christian  power  able  to  withstand  the  Arab 
onslaught.  The  victory, of  Testry  and  the  pounding  by  the 
"  Hammer  of  the  Franks  "  came  none  too  soon. 

Fob  Further  Reading. — Day'v^  Readings,  II,  No.  184;  Hodgkin^s 
Charles  the  Ghreat,  8-45. 
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768.  Arabia  before  Mohammed.  —  About  a  century  after  Clovis 
built  up  the  empire  of  the  Franks,  a  better  man,  out  of  less 
promising  materials,  created  a  mighty  power  in  Arabia, — a 
region  until  then  beyond  the  pale  of  history.  This  new  power 
was  destined,  within  the  time  spanned  by  one  human  life,  to 
win  Persia  from  the  Zoroastrians,  Asia  and  Africa  from  the 
Greek  Empire,  Spain  from  the  Goths,  and  to  contest  the  rest  of 
Western  Europe  with  the  Franks.  Checked  in  this  last  attempt, 
it  still  maintained  itself  in  Spain  for  eight  hundred  years.  In 
the  fourteenth  century  it  won  Eastern  Europe,  whence,  corrupt 
and  decayed,  it  is  only  now  being  driven  out.* 

The  best  of  the  Arabian  tribes  were  related  to  the  Jews  and 
the  old  Assyrians,  but  on  the  whole  the  peninsula  contained 
a  mongrel  population.  A  few  tribes  near  the  Red  Sea  had 
acquired  some  mechanical  arts  and  some  wealth,  but  the 
greater  number  were  poor  and  ignorant.  All  were  weak,  dis- 
united, and  idolatrous.  The  inspiring  force  that  was  to  lift 
them  to  a  higher  life,  and  fuse  them  into  a  world-conquering 
nation,  was  the  fiery  enthusiasm  of  Mohammed, 

769.  Mohammed,  to  the  Hegira.  —  This  remarkable  man  never 
learned  to  read,  but  his  speech  was  ready  and  forceful,  and 
his  manner  pleasing  and  commanding.  His  youth  had  been 
modest,  serious,  and  truthful,  so  that  he  had  earned  the  sur- 
name of  the  Faithful.  At  twenty-five  he  became  wealthy  by 
marriage  with  his   employer,  the  good  widow  Kadijah ;    and 


1  This  passage  is  written  during  the  Balkan  War  of  1913. 
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until  forty  he  continued  to  live  the  life  of  an  influential, 
respected  merchant. 

Mohammed  had  always  been  subject,  however,  to  occasional 
periods  of  religious  ecstasy ;  and  now,  upon  a  time  as  he 
watched  and  prayed  in  the  desert,  a  wondrous  vision  revealed 
to  him  (he  said)  a  higher  religion,  and  enjoined  upon  him  the 
mission  of  preaching  it  to  his  people.  At  first,  Mohammed 
seems  to  have  feared  that  this  vision  was  a  subtle  temptation 
of  the  devil ;  but  Kadijah  convinced  him  that  it  came  truly 
from  heaven,  and  he  entered  upon  his  mighty  task. 

The  better  features  of  the  new  religion  were  drawn  from 
Jewish  and  Christian  sources,  with  which  the  merchant  had 
become  somewhat  acquainted  in  his  travels.  Indeed,  Moham- 
med recognized  Abraham,  Moses,  and  Christ  as  true  prophets, 
but  claimed  that  he  was  to  supersede  them.  His  precepts  were 
embodied  in  the  sacred  book  of  the  Koran,  The  two  essential 
elements  of  his  religious  teaching  were  belief  in  one  God 
{Allah)  and  submission  (Islam)  to  His  will  as  revealed  by  His 
final  prophet,  Mohammed. 

Mohammed's  closest  intimates  accepted  him  at  once ;  but  be- 
yond them,  in  the  first  twelve  years  of  his  preaching,  he  made 
few  converts.  Especially  were  his  claims  jeered  by  his  towns- 
folk of  Mecca,  the  chief  city  of  Arabia.  The  priests  of  the 
old  religion  roused  the  people  there  against  him,  and  finally  he 
barely  escaped  with  life  from  his  home. 

770.  From  the  Hegira  to  the  Death  of  Mohammed,  622-632 
A.D.  —  This  flight  of  the  prophet  from  Mecca  is  the  Hegira, 
the  point  from  which  the  Mohammedan  world  reckons  time 
as  Christendom  does  from  the  birth  of  Christ.  The  first  year 
of  the  Mohammedan  era  corresponds  to  our  year  622  a.d. 

From  this  event  dates  a  change  in  Mohammed's  policy.  Like 
his  enemies,  he  also  took  up  the  sword.  He  now  made  converts 
rapidly,  and  soon  captured  Mecca,  which  became  the  sacred 
city  of  the  faith.  His  fierce  warriors  were  almost  irresistible. 
They  were  inspired  by  religious  devotion.  They  felt  sure  that 
to  every  man  there  was  an  appointed  time  of  death  which  he 
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could  neither  delay  nor  hasten ;  and  this  high  fatalism  conquered 
fear.  Indeed  they  rejoiced  in  death  in  battle,  as  the  surest 
admission  to  the  joys  of  Paradise. 

**The  sword,"  said  Mohammed,  **  is  the  key  of  heaven.  A  drop  of 
blood  shed  in  the  cause  of  God  is  of  more  avail  than  two  months  of  fast- 
ing and  prayer ;  whoso  falls  in  battle,  all  his  sins  are  forgiven ;  at  the 
day  of  judgment  his  wounds  shall  be  resplendent  as  vermilion  and  odorif- 
erous as  musk.** 

At  the  same  time,  they  were  comparatively  mild  in  victory. 
Pagans,  it  is  true,  had  to  choose  between  the  new  teaching 
and  death;  but  Jews  and  Christians  were  allowed  to  keep 
their  faith  on  payment  of  tribute. 

Mohammed  was  7iot  only  prophet,  but  king  —  supreme  in  all 
matters  civil,  military,  and  religious.  This  character  de- 
scended to  the  CalipliH  who  followed  him^  and  has  marked 
the  chief  rulers  of  the  Mohammedan  world  ever  since.  Mo- 
hammed has  been  vehemently  accused  of  using  fraud  and  de- 
ceit to  advance  his  cause.  To  ascertain  the  exact  truth  of 
the  matter  is  impossible.  In  the  stress  of  conflict,  and  under 
the  temptation  of  power,  his  character  no  doubt  suffered  some 
decline.  On  the  whole,  however,  he  seems  to  have  been 
earnest  and  sincere,  though  self-deluded.  Certainly  his  rules 
restrained  vice,  and  set  up  higher  standards  of  right  than 
had  ever  been  presented  to  his  people.  The  religious  en- 
thusiasm he  inspired  created  a  mighty  nation  of  devoted 
courage  and  strict  morals,  and,  finally,  of  noble  culture. 

Just  before  his  death,  he  sent  ambassadors  to  demand  the  submission 
of  the  two  great  powei's  in  the  East,  —  the  Greek  Empire  and  Persia. 
According  to  the  story,  the  Persian  ruler  answered  the  messenger,  natu- 
rally enough  :  Jf*  Who  are  you  to  attack  an  empire  ?  You,  of  all  peoples 
the  poorest,  npst  disunited,  most  ignorant !  '*  '*  What  you  say,"  replied 
the  Arabian,^*  was  true.  But  now  we  are  a  new  people.  God  has  raised 
up  among  us  a  man.  His  prophet ;  and  his  religion  has  enlightened  our 
minds,  extinguished  our  hatreds,  and  made  us  a  society  of  brothers." 

1  Caliph  means  "  successor  "  of  the  Prophet. 
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771.  TIu  Ninety  Tears  of  CODquest  — Mohammed  lived  only 
ten  years  after  the  Hegiia,  and  his  own  sway  nowhere  reached 
beyond  Arabia  Eighty  years  after  his  death,  his  followers 
stood  victorious  upon  the  Osus,  the  Indus,  the  Black  Sea,  the 
Atlantic'  All  the  Asiatic  empire  of  Alexander  had  fallen  to 
them ;  all  North  Africa,  besides ;  and  already,  drawing  together 


the  sweeping  horns  of  its  mighty  creaeentrform,  this  new 
power  was  trying  to  enter  Europe  from  both  east  and  west 
—  by  the  narrow  straits  of  the  Hellespont  and  of  Gibraltar, 

772.  Repulse  at  ConsUntinople.  —  The  preservation  of  Europe 
from  the  first  atta(;k3  lay  with  the  Greek  Em_pire.  After 
Justinian,  that  state  had  fallen  again  to  decay,  and,  for  a 
time,  had  seemed  in  danger  of  annihilation  by  Slavs  from 
Europe  and  Persians  from  Asia.     Now  the  Arabs  conquered 

■  Most  oF  the  wide  realm  an  bouoiled  —  InoliidinK  tha  great  bfsMric  peoples 
of  the  Iran  plateau  atid  of  the  Nile  aud  Euphrates  ra11e;3  — atill  h«longa  to 
tbe  MohsmmedaD  faith. 
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Persia,  taking  its  ancient  place  an  the  champion  of  the  Orient. 
They  overran  Syria  and  Asia  Minor,  also ;  and,  in  672,  they 
besieged  Constantinople  itself.  Their  victory  at  this  time 
(before  the  battle  of  Testry)  would  have  left  all  Europe  open 
to  their  triumphal  march;  but  the  heroism  and  generalship 
of  Constantine  IV  saved  the  Western  world. 

Happily,  in  the  twenty  years'  anarchy  that  followed  this 
emperor's  death,  the  Saracens  made  no  determined  effort  In 
717,  they  returned  to  the  attack ;  but  a  new  and  vigorous  ruler 
had  just  come  to  the  throne  at  Constantinople.  This  was  Leo 
the  Isaunan,  who  was  to  begin  another  glorious  line  of  Greek 
emperors.  Leo  had  only  five  months  after  his  accession  in 
which  to  restore  order  and  to  prepare  for  the  terrific  onset  of 
the  Mohammedans;  but  once  more  the  Asiatics  were  beaten 
back  —  after  a  twelve  months'  siege.  7%€  most  formidable 
menace  to  Europe  wore  itself  away  on  the  waHs  of  the  city  of 
Constantine. 

Arabian  chroniclers  themselves  say  that  only  thirty  thousand  survived 
of  a  host  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  well-appointed  warriors  who 
began  the  siege.  The  Greek  authorities  made  the  Saracen  numbers  some 
three  hundred  thousand,  and  **  by  the  time  the  story  reached  Western 
Europe  these  numbers  had  grown  beyond  all  recognition.** 

A  chief  weapon  of  the  defense  was  the  newly  invented  Greek  fire,  which 
was  afterward  to  be  used  with  terrible  effect  by  the  Mohammedans  them- 
selves. Six  centuries  later,  Western  Europe  was  still  ignorant  of  its  secret, 
and  an  old  crusader  who  first  saw  it  in  a  night  battle  described  it  as 
follows  :  '*  Its  nature  was  in  this  wise,  that  it  rushed  forward  as  large 
round  as  a  cask  of  verjuice,  and  the  tail  of  the  fire  which  issued  from  it 
was  as  big  as  a  large>sized  spear.  It  made  such  a  noise  in  coming  that 
it  seemed  as  if  it  were  a  thunderbolt  from  heaven,  and  it  looked  like  a 
dragon  flying  through  the  air.  It  cast  such  a  brilliant  light  that  in  the 
camp  we  could  see  as  clearly  as  if  it  were  noonday."  —  Joinvillk,  SU 
Louis. 

773.  Repulse  at  Tours.  —  In  711,  however,  the  Arabs  entered 
Spain,  and  were  soon  masters  of  the  kingdom,  except  for  a 
few  remote  mountain  fastnesses.  Then,  crossing  the  Pyrenees, 
the  Mohammedan  flood  spread  over  Gaul,  even  to  the  Loire. 
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Now,  indeed,  it  "  seemed  that  the  crescent  was  about  to  round 
to  the  full."  But  the  danger  united  the  Prankish  state.  The 
duke  of  Aquitaine  (who  had  long  led  a  revolt  against  Frankish 
supremacy)  fled  to  Charles  Martel  for  aid;  and  in  732,  in  the 
plains  near  Tours,  the  "  Hammer  of  the  Franks "  with  his 
close  array  of  mailed  Australian  infantry  met  the  Arab  host 
From  dawn  to  dark,  on  a  Saturday  in  October,  the  gallant, 
turban ed  horsemen  of  the  Saracens  hurled  themselves  in  vain 
against  that  stem  wall  of  iron.  That  night  the  surviving 
Arabs  stole  in  silent  flight  from  their  camp.  They  kept  some 
hold  upon  a  fringe  of  Aquitaine  for  a  while,  but  Gaul  was 
saved. 

The  battle  of  Tours,  just  one  hundred  years  after  Moham- 
med's death,  is  the  high-water  mark  of  the  Saracen  invasion. 
Only  a  few  years  afterward,  the  Mohammedan  world,  like 
Christendom,  split  into  rival  empires.  The  Caliph  of  the 
East  built,  for  his  capital,  Bagdad  on  the  Tigris,  the  richest 
and  greatest  city  in  the  world  for  centuries.  The  Caliphate  of 
the  West  established  its  capital  at  Cordova  in  Spain.  The 
two  states  were  bitter  rivals,  and,  with  this  disunion,  the 
critical  danger  to  Western  civilization  for  the  time  passed 
away.  7%e  repulses  at  Constantinople  and  at  Tours  rank  with 
Marathon y  Salaynis,  MetauruSy  and  Chalons,  in  the  long  struggle 
between  Asia  and  Europe. 

774.  Later  Mohammedanism.  —  T'Ke  "Arabs  quickly  adopted 
Greek  culture,  and,  to  some  degree,  extended  it.  In  Persia 
and  Spain  they  developed  a  noble  literature.  They  had  the 
most  advanced  schools  and  universities  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
From  India  they  brought  the  "Arabic"  notation.  Algebra 
and  alchemy  (chemistry)  are  Arabic  in  origin  as  in  name.  The 
heavens  retain  evidence  of  their  studies  in  a  thick  sprinkling  of 
Arabic  names  (like  Aldeharan),  while  numerous  astronomical 
terms  (azimuth,  zenith,  nadir,  etc.)  bear  similar  testimony.  In 
material  civilization, —  in  methods  of  agriculture,  in  growth  of 
new  varieties  of  fruits  and  flowers,  in  metal  work,  in  manu- 
factures of  cloths  (muslins  from  Mosul,  damasks  from  Damas- 
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cus),  —  they  infinitely  surpassed  Europe  for  four  hundred 
years. 

On  the  whole,  however,  the  Arabs  showed  little  real  creative 
power;  and  at  a  later  time  political  leadership  among  the 
Mohammedans  fell  to  races  like  the  Turks,'  much  less  capable 
of  culture.  Moreover,  Mohammedanism  sanctioned  polygamy 
and  slavery;' it  left  uo  chance  for  the  rise  of  woman;  and, 


The  Dahascits  Gatf  at  .IitBrsALBH  —  part  ot  the  HnhUDinedsn  wall  aboat 
the  city.    The  "mlnxreu"  OD  tbo  h&ttlements  and  the  ''pointed  arch" 

are  chiiracUristic  of  Bnniuetiic  arcbitecture. 

since  the  Prophet's  teachings  were  final,  it  cryatatlized  into  a 
ckawjetess  system,  opposed  to  all  improvement.  Thus  it  was 
doomed  to  decay.     At  its  best,  Mohammedan  civilization  was 

'  Tbe  term  Saracrn,  Boraetimea  applied  to  any  Hohammedan  power,  be- 
longs strictly  (o  the  Arabs.  In  North  Africa  the  Arabs  mingled  with  the  Bm- 
bers  ot  Mauritania,  and  the  race  became  known  as  Moor»  (afterward  dom- 
inant in  Spain),  Tbe  Turks,  irho  now  for  almost  a  thousand  years  have 
been  tbe  leading  Mohammedan  people,  comu  In  later  from  Northern  A^a  and 
vev  allied  to  the  Tartars. 

*Theae  evils  were  among  tbose  which  Mobammed  fonnd  existing  abont 
him  and  which  be  accepted. 
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marked  by  an  Oriental  character.  It  was  despotic,  uniform, 
stagnant,  —  sure  to  be  outrun  finally  by  the  Western  world, 
which  was  ruder  at  first,  but  more  progressive. 

For  Further  Reading.  —  Davis'  Readings^  II,  Nos.  140-143  —  ten 
pages. 

THE   PAPACY 

A.   Ecclesiastical   Headship 

775.  The  "Petrine  Supremacy." — In  the  fourth  and  fifth 
centuries  the  Christian  church  was  divided  between  the  great 
patriarchs  of  Jerusalem,  Antioch,  Alexandria,  Constantinople, 
and  Rome  (§  682).  No  one  of  these  bishops  had  been  able  to 
establish  authority  over  all  Christendom,  but  claim  to  such 
supremacy  had  been  put  forward  by  the  bishop  of  Rome. 
The  claim  took  this  form :  Christ  had  especially  intrusted  the 
government  of  his  church  to  Peter;  Peter  had  founded  the 
the  first  church  at  Rome ;  hence  the  bishops  of  Rome,  as  the 
successors  of  Peter,  held  spiritual  sway  over  Christendom. 
The  Roman  Catholic  view  of  the  early  church  holds,  indeed, 
that  the  church  was  monarchic  in  organization  from  the  first, 
and  that  the  headship  of  Rome,  in  actual  practice,  dates  from 
Peter.^  As  early  as  the  time  of  Valentinian  III  ([§  726),  an 
imperial  decree  commanded  that  all  the  church  should  rec- 
ognize the  headship  of  the  pope.^  In  the  East,  however,  the 
church  did  not  acquiesce  in  this  decree.  The  bishop  of  Con- 
stantinople claimed  an  equal  place. 


1  Scholarly  presentations  of  the  Catholic  argument,  together  with  collec- 
tions of  some  of  the  historical  evidence  upon  which  it  is  based,  are  given  in 
Kenrick's  Primacy  of  the  Apostolic  See  and  in  Rivington's  Roman  Primacy. 
Robinson's  Readingti,  I,  62-73,  has  a  good  statement  with  valuable  extracts 
from  several  of  the  early  Fathers ;  see  especially  the  argument  of  Pope  Leo 
(pages  69-72). 

3  The  name  pope  ("  papa  ")  was  originally  only  a  term  of  affectionate 
respect  ("father")  applied  to  any  bishop.  It  did  not  become  the  official 
name  of  the  bishops  of  Rome  until  1085.  Special  reports :  Leo  the  Great  and 
Gregory  the  Great. 
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776.  Rome  possessed  manji  advantages  in  history  that  helped 
to  make  good  her  claim. 

a.  From  early  times  the  bishops  of  Rome  were  readily 
allowed  a  certain  precedence  in  dignity,  even  by  the  other  par 
triarchs,  because  men  inevitably  thougJit  of  Rome  as  the  voorldr 
capital. 

b.  The  Latin  half  of  the  Roman  Empire,  which  would  most 
naturally  turn  to  Rome  for  leadership,  contained  no  other 
church  founded  by  an  apostle.  Nor  did  it  contain  any  other 
great  city,  to  become  a  possible  rival  of  Rome.  The  other 
patriarchs  were  all  east  of  the  Adriatic. 

c.  As  compared  with  the  East,  tlie  West  had  few  heresies. 
This  made  it  easier  for  a  headship,  once  established,  to 
maintain  itself. 

d.  A  long  line  of  remarkable  popes,  by  their  moderation  and 
statesmanship,  helped  to  confirm  the  place  of  Rome  as  the 
representative  of  all  the  West.  Not  infrequently,  indeed, 
they  were  accepted  as  arbitrators  in  the  disputes  between 
Eastern  patriarchs. 

6.  The  barbarian  invasions  strengthened  the  position  of  the 
pope  in  at  least  two  ways.  (1)  The  decline  of  the  imperial 
power  in  the  West  lessened  the  danger  of  interference  from 
Constantinople.  (2)  The  churches  in  Spain  and  Gaul,  in  their 
dread  of  the  Arian  conquerors,  turned  to  Rome  for  closer 
guidance. 

/.  Rome^s  missionary  labors  did  much  to  extend  her  powers.  It 
was  through  her  that  the  Arian  conquerors  in  the  West  were 
finally  brought  to  the  orthodox  doctrine,  and  that  the  pagans 
in  Teutonic  England  and  in  Germany  were  converted  to  Chris- 
tianity. To  these  last,  in  particular,  Rome  was  a  mother 
church,  to  be  obeyed  implicitly.^ 

777.  Rome  freed  from  Eastern  Rivals.  —  The  claims  of  Rome, 
however,  carried  little  weight  in  the  East ;  and,  until  about  700, 
to  many  men  of  the  West,  her  bishop  appeared  only  one  (though 

^  Special  report :  the  life  and  labors  oC  Boniface,  "  Apostle  to  the  Ger- 
ilfc'      auuia. "    See  especially  Roblnaon'  a  Reading  a ,  \ ,  \QRy-\\\. 
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the  most  loved  and  respected  one)  among  five  great  patriarchs. 
But  the  eigJUh  cenJtury  eliminated  the  other  four  patriarchs^  8o  far 
(w  Western  Christendom  was  concerned.  In  quick  succession, 
Alexandria,  Jerusalem,  and  Antioch  fell  to  the  Saracens ;  and, 
soon  afterward,  remaining  Christendom  split  into  rival  Latin 
and  Greek  churches,  grouped  respectively  around  Rome  and 
Constantinople. 

778.  This  "  Great  Schism,*'  like  the  division  of  the  Roman 
Empire  into  East  and  West,  followed  the  lines  of  partition  be- 
tween the  Latin  and  Ghreek  adtures  (§  475).  Political  differences 
of  East  and  West  made  the  split  easy ;  but  the  occasion  for 
actual  separation  was  a  religious  dispute  over  the  use  of  images 
in  worship. 

This  is  known  as  the  *'  iconoclast "  (image-breaking)  ques- 
tion. A  small  but  influential  party  in  the  Greek  Empire  de- 
sired to  abolish  the  use  of  images,  which,  they  felt,  the  ignorant 
were  apt  to  degrade  from  symbols  into  idols.  The  great  re- 
forming emperor,  Leo  the  Isaurian  (717-741),  who  had  just 
saved  what  was  left  of  Christendom  from  the  Saracens  (§  772), 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  movement,  with  all  his  despotic 
power.  Finally,  he  ordered  all  images  removed  from  the 
churches.*  The  West  believed  in  their  use  as  valuable  aids  to 
worship  ;  and  the  pope  forbade  obedience  to  the  order  of  the 
emperor.  The  result  was  the  separation  of  Christendom  into 
two  halves,  never  since  united. 

Thus,  Rome  was  left  the  unquestioned  head  of  the  Latin  church. 
Other  conditions,  which  we  are  now  to  trace,  raised  this  head- 
ship into  a  real  monarchy,  temporal  as  well  as  spiritual,  such  as 
was  never  attained  in  the  Greek  church,  where  the  patriarchs 
of  Constantinople  were  overshadowed  by  the  imperial  will. 


1  In  the  East,  I^o  and  his  successors  were  temporarily  succtssful.  The 
monks  and  populace  resisted  them,  however  :  and,  before  the  year  800,  the 
image-users  regained  the  throne  in  the  person  of  the  Empress  Irene.  Mean- 
time the  question  had  divided  Christendom.  The  churches  of  Greece  and 
Russia  and  the  other  Slav  states  of  Southeastern  Europe  still  \a«k\a\^  \» 'CvNSk 
Greek  communion. 
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B,   The  Pope  becomes  a  Temporal  Sovereign 

779.  The  Pope  as  a  Civil  Officer  of  the  Greek  Emperor. — 

While  the  Roman  bishops  were  extending  this  spiritual  rule 
over  all  the  West,  they  were  also  becoming  independent  temr 
poral  princes  over  a  small  state  in  Italy. 

This  process  was  assisted  by  the  Lombard  invasion.  In  the 
break-up  of  Italy  (§  738),  the  imperial  governor  (exarch)  at 
Ravenna  was  cut  off  from  Rome  and  the  strip  of  territory 
about  it  that  still  belonged  to  the  Empire  (map  after  page  622). 
From  the  time  of  Constantine,  all  bishops  had  held  considerable 
civil  authority.  This  new  condition  left  the  bishop  of  Rome 
the  cliief  lieutenant  of  the  Empire  in  his  isolated  district;  and 
the  difficulty  of  communication  with  the  East  made  him  in 
practice  almost  an  independent  sovereign.  At  the  same  time, 
as  spiritual  head  of  Christendom,  the  pope  called,  in  some 
matters,  for  submission  from  the  emperor  himself. 

780.  P(Tpe8  and  Emperors. — The  emperors  did  not  permit  this 
papal  independence  without  a  struggle.  One  pope  was  dragged 
from  the  altar  to  a  dungeon ;  another  died  a  lonely  exile  in  the 
Crimea;  and  only  a  threatened  revolt  in  Italy  saved  another 
from  a  like  fate  in  701.  But  more  and  more  the  Roman  popu- 
lation of  Italy  rallied  round  its  great  bishop  against  the  dis- 
liked Greek  power.  When  the  Emperor  Leo  the  Isauriau 
tried  to  extend  imperial  taxation  to  Italy,  Pope  Gregory 
sanctioned  resistance.  The  imperial  decree  regarding  images, 
we  have  noted,  met  with  like  reception.  Plans  were  discussed 
in  Italy  for  setting  up  a  new  emperor  in  Rome,  or  for  a  con- 
federation of  the  peninsula  under  the  pope.  In  730  and  731, 
as  the  dispute  over  images  grew  violent,  Leo  was  excommuni- 
cated by  church  councils,  which  had  been  summoned  for  the 
purpose  by  Popes  Gregory  II  and  Gregory  III.  Leo  sent  a  fleet 
and  army  to  seize  the  pope  and   subdue  Italy ;  but  a   storm 

*  wrecked  the  expedition. 

Until  these  events  the  popes,  though  elected  by  the  clergy 
ADd  people  of  Rome,  liaA  \i^^w  "eow^^m^d"  in  their  office, 
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like  other  bishops,  by  the  emperor.  But  thereafter  Koman 
bishops  assumed  office  without  sanction  from  the  emperors. 
Fifty  years  later,  Pope  Hadrian  made  the  political  separation 
more  apparent  by  ceasing  to  date  events  by  the  reigns  of  the 
emperors.  Instead,  he  called  a  certain  day  "  December  1,  of 
the  year  781  in  the  reign  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  our  God  and 
Redeemer,"  and  so  began  our  method  of  counting  time.^ 

781.  The  Popes  and  the  Lombards.  —  The  new  papal  sov- 
ereignty was  seriously  threatened  by  the  Lombards.  The 
Lombard  king  Aistulf  had  seized  the  Exarchate  of  Ravenna 
in  the  north,  and  was  bent  upon  seizing  Rome  also.  Had  he 
succeeded,  Italy  would  have  become  one  state  with  a  united 
nation.  The  popes  appealed  to  the  Franks  for  aid.  The 
great  Prankish  mayors  had  need  of  papal  sanction  for  their 
plans  just  then,  and  so  a  bargain  was  struck  (§  782). 

For  Further  Reading.  —  Davis'  Readings^  II,  No.  144. 

THE   FRANKS  AND  THE   PAPACY 
(From  Charles  the  Hammer  to  Charles  the  Great) 

782.  The  Carolingians^  and  the  Popes.  —  Shortly  after  the 
victory  at  Tours,  the  "  Do-nothing "  king  died.  Charles 
Martel  did  not  venture  to  take  the  title  of  king,  hut  neither  did 
he  place  any  Merovingian  upon  the  throne.  He  continued  to 
rule,  in  his  capacity  as  Mayor  of  the  Palace,  without  any  king 
at  all.  Before  his  death  he  secured  the  consent  of  the  nobles 
to  the  division  of  his  office  between  his  sons  Karlmann  and 
Pippin, 

These  young  Mayors,  less  secure  at  first  than  their  victori- 
ous father,  crowned  a  Merovingian  prince,  in  whose  name  they 
governed,  like  their  predecessors.  Their  first  work  was  to 
continue  the  task  of  their  father  and  grandfather  in  restoring 
authority  over  Aquitaine  and  Bavaria.     Then   Karlmann  re- 


1  The  year  should  have  been  called  785  or  perhaps  788 ;  cf .  §  652,  note. 

2  For  t^ia  name,  see  §  786,  note.    The  student  may  prepare  for  this  ta^^lc 
and  for  the  following  chapter  by  rereading  the  eatUet  YA^Vorj  oV  \Xife  Yt"wq>5a. 
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tired  to  a  monastery,  —  as  various  other  princes,  English  and 
Lombard,  did  in  this  age,  —  and  Pippin  began  to  think  of 
taking  to  himself  the  name  and  dignity,  as  well  as  the  labors, 
of  royalty. 

He  felt,  however,  the  need  of  powerful  sanction;  and,  in 
750,  he  sent  an  embassy  to  the  pope  to  ask  whether  this  was 
^'  a  good  state  of  things  in  regard  to  the  kings  of  the  Franks." 
The  pope,  who  needed  Pippin's  aid  against  Lombard  encroach- 
ment, replied,  "It  seems  better  that  he  who  has  the  power 
should  be  king  rather  than  he  who  is  falsely  called  so." 
Thereupon  the  last  Merovingian  was  sent  to  a  monastery  and 
Pippin  assumed  the  crown.     (Davis'  Readings,  II,  No.  145.) 

783.  Pippin  saves  and  enlarges  the  Temporal  Power  of  the 
Popes.  —  This  brings  us  back  to  the  story  in  Italy  (§  781). 
Shortly  before  the  death  of  Martel,  the  Lombai'd  king  be- 
sieged the  pope  in  Rome.  The  pope  sent  pressing  requests 
to  the  Frankish  ruler  for  aid.  Since  the  time  of  Clovis, 
the  Franks  had  kept  up  friendly  relations  with  the  Boman 
bishops,  but  Martel  would  not  heed  this  summons.  The 
Lombards  were  his  allies  against  the  Arabs,  and  his  hands 
were  full  at  home. 

Pippin,  however,  owed  more  to  the  papacy.  Therefore,  when 
the  Lombards  attacked  Rome  again  (soon  after  Pippin's  coro- 
nation). Pope  Stephen  set  out  in  person  to  ask  aid  at  the 
Frankish  court.  During  this  visit  he  himself  re-consecrated 
Pippin  king  of  the  Franks.  On  his  part.  Pippin  made  two 
great  expeditions  into  Italy,  winning  easy  victories  over  the 
Lombards.  The  second  time  (756  a.d.)  he  reduced  Lombardy 
to  a  tributary  kingdom,  and  gai^e  to  the  ]x>pe  the  territory  that 
the  Lombards  had  recently  seized  from  the  Exarchaie  of  Ravenna, 

784.  This  ''Donation  of  Pippin'*  created  the  principality 
of  the  Papal  States,  —  a  strip  of  territory  reaching  across 
Italy  from  Rome  to  Ravenna.^     The  exact  terms  of  Pippin's 


^  This  papal  kingdom  lasted  until  1870,  when  its  last  fragment  was  united 
to  the  uew-bom  kingdom  of  Italy.  Some  Catholics  hope  still  for  its  restora- 
tion.   The  J  believe  that  the  YK>ve  e«A\\\o\.  \^^  Vc««  \a  ^t«ct  kingdoms  and 
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grant  are  not  known.  Some  writers  hold  that  the  pope  was 
intended  to  be  wholly  sovereign  in  this  territory.  Others 
maintain  that  Pippin  stepped  into  the  place  of  the  Greek 
emperor,  and  simply  intrusted  to  his  lieutenant,  the  pope, 
somewhat  larger  domains. 

Possibly,  at  the  moment,  neither  party  had  any  complete 
theory.  In  practice,  the  Frankish  kings  and  the  popes  long 
remained  close  friends,  and  it  was  not  until  much  later  (when 
disputes  arose)  that  a  theory  of  the  situation  was  needed. 
When  that  time  came,  however,  the  absence  of  clear  definition 
of  powers  in  this  grant  was  to  entangle  well-meaning  men 
on  opposite  sides  in  hopeless  quarrels  for  centuries.  The 
greatest  of  the  popes  held  to  the  first  of  the  two  views ;  the 
greatest  of  the  successors  of  Pippin,  to  the  second.  The  papal 
view  at  length  prevailed. 


rulers  in  moral  qaestiouH,  unless  he  is  independent  politically.  This  he  can 
be,  only  if  he  is  himself  a  soTereign  prince.  No  doubt  some  feeling  of  this 
kind  began  very  early  to  inspire  the  popes  in  their  march  toward  kingship. 


CHAPTER   XLVIl 

THE  EMPIRB  OF  CHARLEMAGNE 

THE   STORY 

785.  'Charlemagne  the  Man.  —  In  768,  Pippin,  king  of  the 
Franks,  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Karl.  This  prince  is  known 
in  history  as  (JJiarlemagne,  or  Charles  the  Great  (Carolus 
Magnus).^  He  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  that  ever 
lived,  and  his  work  has  profoundly  influenced  all  later  history. 
His  friend  and  secretary,  Einhard,  describes  him  as  a  full- 
blooded  German,  —  an  Austrasian  Frank,  —  with  yellow  hair, 
fair  skin,  and  large,  keen,  blue  eyes.  He  was  unusually  tall,  but 
exceedingly  well  proportioned  and  graceful,  so  that  his  great 
height  did  not  at  first  strike  the  observer.  His  appearance 
was  always  manly  and  stately,  and  his  countenance  commonly 
was  open  and  cheerful;  but,  when  roused  to  anger,  his  eyes 
blazed  with  a  fire  that  few  men  cared  to  stand  before. 

Riding,  hunting,  and  swimming  were  his  favorite  sports,  but 
he  delighted  in  all  forms  of  bodily  exercise,  and  through  most 
of  his  life  he  was  amazingly  strong  and  active.  He  was 
simple  in  habits,  and  very  temperate  in  eating  and  drinking. 
He  was  fond  of  the  old  German  customs,  and  usually  wore  the 
ordinary  dress  ©f  a  Frankish  noble,  with  sword  at  his  side  and 
a  blue  cloak  flung  over  his  shoulders ;  but  he  was  also  fond 
of  the  Roman  culture,  and  strove  to  preserve  and  extend  it 
among  his  people. 


^  The  French  form  "  Charlemague  "  has  wou  general  acceptance,  but  the 
student  must  not  think  of  Charles  (Karl)  as  a  Frenchman,  or  even  as  "  king 
of  France."  He  was  "  king  of  the  Franks,"  and  in  history  he  was  the  prede> 
cessor  of  the  later  (German  kings  rather  than  of  French  kings. 

624 
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He  spoke  readily  in  Latin  as  well  as  in  his  native  German; 
and  he  understood  Greek  when  it  was  spoken.     Late  in  life  he 
learned  to  write,  but 
was  never  able  to  do 
much  more  than  sign 
his  name.      For  the 
times,  however,  he  was 
an  educated  man.     At 
table,  he  liked  to  have 
some  one  read  to  him, 
and    he    was    particu- 
larly fond  of  history. 
He    called    scholarly 
men  about  him  from  distant  countries  and  delighted  in  their 
conversation,  and  he  did  much  to  encourage  learning.     After 
his  death,  legend  magni&ed  and  mystified  his  fame,  until  he 
became  the  great  hero  of  medieval  story.' 

786.  The  Frankikh  atate  at  the  accession  of  Charlemagne  had 
much  the  same  area  as  in  the  time  of  the  sons  of  Clovis;  but 
meantime  it  had  been  more  thoroughly  united  and  had  been 
absorbing  more  of  the  old  Roman  culture,  so  that  it  was  now 
ready  to  advance  once  more. 

The  realm  was  still  in  peril,  it  is  true,  from  Mohammedan- 
ism on  one  side,  and,  yet  more,  from  barbarism  on  the  other. 
The  first  Carolingiana '  —  the  two  Pippins  and  the  Ham- 
mer—  had  checked  the  invasion.  Now,  under  this  vigorous 
new  prince,  the  Franks  took  the  aggressive  and  rolled  back 
the  peril  on  both  sides. 

787.  Wars  of  Charlemagne.  —  This  long  reign  of  nearly  fifty 
years  (768-814)  was  filled  with  ceaseless  border  warfare, 
oftentimes  two  or  more  great  campaigns  to  a  season.  At  first 
glimpse,  therefore,  Charlemagne  stands  forth  a  warlike  figure, 

1  BftldBiu's  Slon/  of  Roland  gives  some  legends  of  Charlemagne's  court. 
Daris'  Readings,  II,  No.  14fi.  gives  Einharvl's  desiiriptlOQ. 

'  This  name  (from  Karl,  Caroliis)  is  applied  lo  all  the  rulers  of  this  houM 
from  the  time  of  its  founder.  Pippin  of  HerisCal, 


I. 
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like  Caesar  and  Alexander.  Like  them  he  extended  by  arms 
the  area  of  civilized  life.  But  though  he  planned  campaigns, 
he  rarely  took  charge  of  them,  and  his  warfare  has  little  that  is 
striking  or  romantic.  It  consisted  generally  in  sending  over- 
whelming forces  into  the  enemy's  country  to  besiege  its  strong 
holds  and  waste  its  fields.  He  warred  not  for  glory  or  gain, 
but  to  crush  threatening  perils  before  they  should  become  too 
strong.  Charles  was  not  chiefly  fighter  or  general,  but  rather 
statesman  and  ruler, 

788.  The  Winning  of  the  Saxon  Lands,  to  the  Elbe,  773-804.  — 
The  most  desperate  struggle  was  with  the  heathen  Saxons,  who 
were  threatening  to  treat  the  Frankish  state  as  small  bands 
of  them  had  treated  Britain  some  three  centuries  before. 
That  fierce  people  still  held  the  wilderness  between  the  Rhine 
and  the  Elbe,  near  the  North  Sea.  Protected  by  their 
marshes  and  trackless  forests,  these  heathen  kept  up  the  con- 
test against  all  the  power  of  Charlemagne  for  more  than  thirty 
years.  Repeatedly  they  were  vanquished  and  baptized, — for 
Charles  forced  the  tribes  that  submitted  to  accept  Christianity 
on  pain  of  death ;  but  nine  times,  after  such  submission,  they 
rebelled,  massacring  Frankish  garrisons  and  returning  to 
heathen  freedom,  —  to  their  human  sacrifices  and  the  eating  of 
the  bodies  of  witches. 

Charles's  methods  grew  stern  and  cruel.  The  greatest  blot 
on  his  fame  is  the  "massacre  at  Verden,"  where  forty-Jive 
hundred  leaders  of  rebellion,  who  had  been  given  up  at 
his  demand,  were  put  to  death.  The  embers  of  revolt  still 
flamed  out,  however,  and  finally  Charles  transported  whole 
Saxon  tribes  into  Gaul,  giving  their  homes  to  Frankish 
pioneers  and  garrisons. 

Whatever  we  think  of  the  methods,  these  wars  were  the 
most  fruitful  of  the  century.  The  long  pounding  of  thiiiy 
years  laid  the  foundation  fo^  modem  Oennany,  Charlemagne 
completed  the  work  that  Caesar  and  Augustus  began  eight 
centuries  before.  Now  that  the  Roman  world  had  been  Grer- 
manized,  it  was  time  iot  Gret\\vA.Tv>f  \io  \^^  R^\u».uized.      Civili- 
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zation  and  Christianity  were  extended  from  the  Rhine  to  the 
Elbe,  The  district  was  planted  with  churches  and  monas- 
teries. Around  them,  towns  grew  up,  so  that  these  foundations 
proved  more  powerful  than  any  army  in  holding  the  Saxon 
lands  to  the  Frankish  state.  The  Saxon  campaigns  of  Chark- 
nuigne  began  the  armed  colonization  of  the  heathen  East  by  the 
civilized  Germans,  — a  movement  which  was  to  become  one  of 
the  great  marks  of  the  later  Middle  Ages. 

789.  Spain,  Italy,  Bavaria.  —  Other  foes  engaged  the  atten- 
tion the  great  king  would  have  preferred  to  give  to  reconstruc- 
tion. The  Saracens  were  easily  thrust  back  to  the  Ebro,  so 
that  a  strip  of  north  Spain  became  a  Frankish  mark.'  The  last 
vassal  Lombard  king,  Desiderius,  quarreled  with  the  pope. 
After  fruitless  negotiation,  Charles  marched  into  Italy,  con- 
firmed Pippin's  grant  to  the  i)ope,  sent  Desiderius  to  a 
monastery,  and  crowned  himself  king  ofth^  Lombards,  at  Pavia, 
with  the  ancient  iron  crown  of  Lombardy.  Bavaria,  always 
uncertain  in  its  allegiance  (§  766),  rebelled.  Charlemagne 
subdued  it  thoroughly,  sending  its  duke  into  a  monastery  and 
incorporating  it  into  the  Frankish  state.^ 

790.  Union  of  the  German  People. —  Thus,  Visigoth,  Lombard, 
Burgund,  Frank,  Bavarian,  Allemand,  Saxon, — all  the  surviving 
Germanic  peoples,  except  those  in  the  Scandinavian  peninsula 
and  in  Britain, —  were  united  into  one  Christian  Romano- 
Teutonic  stated  This  seems  to  have  been  the  aim  of 
Charlemagne.    More  than  this  he  did  not  wish.    He  might  easily 


1  The  defeat  of  Charlemagne* »  rear  guard,  on  the  return,  by  the  wild  tribes- 
men of  the  Pyrenees,  in  the  pass  of  Roncesvalles,  gave  rise  to  the  legend  of  the 
death  of  the  hero  Roland  in  battle  with  Saracens  there.  The  details  are 
fable,  but  the  Sojig  of  Roland  was  the  most  famous  poem  ot  the  early  Middle 
Ages. 

*  Note  the  distinction  :  Lomhardy  remained  a  separate  kingdom  from  that 
of  the  Franks,  though  the  two  states  had  the  same  king ;  Bavaria  became 
part  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Franks,  with  no  separate  government. 

s  The  population  was  largely  Roman  still,  hut  politically  the  different  parts 
of  the  state  were  essentially  Teutonio.  In  all  its  divisions,  —  in  Italy  and 
south  Gaul,  as  in  Saxon-land,  —  the  rule,  for  the  most  part,  wan  in  Teutotdc 
hands. 
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have  seized  more  of  Spain  or  the  provinces  of  the  Greek  Empire 
in  south  Italy.  The  Empire,  indeed,  gave  him  no  little  provoca- 
tion. But  with  rare  moderation  he  returned  freely  some  Adriatic 
provinces  that  had  voluntarily  submitted  to  him.  For  mere 
conquest,  such  realms  would  have  been  vastly  more  attractive 
than  the  bleak  Saxon-land,  but  it  seems  plain  that  Charles  did 
not  wish  to  incorporate  inharmonious  elements  into  his 
German   state. 

It  is  notable  also  that  the  small  Teutonic  states  outside  his 
realms, —  in  Denmark  and  in  England,  —  recognized  some 
vague  overlordship  in  the  ruler  of  the  Teutonic  continent. 

791.  Wars  against  the  Slav3. — ^^Beyond  the  German  territory 
there  stretched  away  indefinitely  the  savage  Slavs  and  Avars, 
who  from  time  to  time  hui-led  themselves  against  the  barriers 
of  civilization,  as  in  old  Roman  days.  In  the  closing  part  of  his 
reign,  Charlemagne  attacked  barbarism  in  its  own  strongholds. 
These  long  wars  were  really  defensive  in  character.  The  Grer- 
mans  had  now  become  the  champions  of  European  civilization. 
Gradually  the  first  line  of  the  savage  peoples  beyond  the  Elbe 
and  Danube  (including  modern  Bohemia  and  Moravia)  was  re- 
duced to  tributary  kingdoms.  Charles  made  no  attempt,  how- 
ever, really  to  incorporate  these  conquests  into  his  German 
state,  or  to  force  Christianity  upon  them.  They  were  intended 
to  serve  as  buffers  against  their  untamed  brethren  farther  eaM, 

The  most  famous  work  of  Charlemagne,  if  not  the  most  use- 
ful, was  the  reestablishment  of  the  Roman  Empire  in  the  West. 
To  this  we  will  now  direct  our  attention. 

792.  Revival  of  the  "  Roman  Empire  "  in  the  West.  —  The  state 
ruled  by  Clovis  and  by  Pippin  had  been  not  so  much  a 
kingdom  as  an  empire,  in  extent  and  character,  comprising,  as 
it  did,  many  sub-states  and  diverse  peoples.  Charlemagne 
intensified  this  imperial  character,  and  he  ruled  also  over 
wide  realms  in  north  Italy  which  were  not  in  the  Frankish 
state  at  all.  Now  he  was  to  strengthen  his  power  by  retnving 
the  dignity  and  the  viagic  name  of  the  Roman  Empire.  He  knew 
th&t  the  mere  "  king  of  t\\e¥Y2t\AVL^^'  coxAdwe^^r  sway  the  minds 
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of  Visigoth,  Lombard,  Bavarian,  Saxon,  and  especially  of  the 
Roman  populations  they  dwelt  among,  as  could  the  "  Emperor  of 
the  Romans  "  ruling  from  the  old  world-capital. 

There  was  already  a  "Roman  Emperor,"  of  course,  at  Con- 
stantinople, whose  authority,  in  theory,  extended  over  all 
Christendom.  Just  at  this  time,  however,  Irene,  the  empress- 
mother,  put  out  the  eyes  of  her  son,  Constantine  VI,  and  seized 
the  imperial  power.  To  most  minds.  East  and  West,  it  seemed 
monstrous  that  a  woman  should  pretend  to  sway  the  scepter  of 
the  world,  and  Charles  decided  to  restore  the  throne  to  its  an- 
cient capital  in  the  West. 

793.  Election  and  Corog^ionr*^J^)»<Jhristmas  day,  800  a.d., 
Charlemagne  was  at  Rome,  whither  he  had  been  called  once 
more  to  protect  the  pope  from  turbulent  Italian  enemies.  Dur- 
ing the  Christmas  service,  while  the  king  knelt  in  prayer,  Pope 
Leo  III  placed  upon  his  head  a  gold  crown  and  saluted  him  as 
Charles  Augustus,  Emperor  of  the  Romans,  The  act  was  ratified 
by  the  enthusiastic  acclaim  of  the  multitude.  Once  more  Rome 
had  chosen  an  Imperator. 

794.  Theory  of  the  Empire. — This  act  of  Leo  and  Charles 
was  not  a  partition  of  imperial  duties,  as  between  Diocletian 
and  his  colleague,  nor  a  friendly  division  of  territory,  as  be- 
tween Arcadius  and  Honorius  (§  680).  It  was  in  theory  the 
restoration  of  the  seat  of  the  one  universal  Empire  to  Rome. 
In  fact,  however,  it  created  tn-o  rival  empires,  each  calling 
itself  the  Roman  Empire,  and  looking  on  the  other  as  a 
usurpation. 

Men  of  that  day  spoke  of  Charlemagne  as  the  successor  not  of  Rom- 
ulus Augustulus  (the  last  *' emperor"  in  the  West,  §728),  but  of  Con- 
stantine VI,  just  deposed  at  Constantinople.  In  course  of  time,  to  be 
sure,  men  had  to  recognize  that  there  were  two  Empires,  as  there  had 
come  to  be  two  branches  of  the  Christian  Church  ;  but  to  the  men  of  the 
West,  their  Empire,  like  their  Church,  remained  the  only  legitimate  one. 

795.  Western  and  Eastern  Empires  Contrasted.  —  Neither  Empire 
was  really  Roman.     The  Eastern  grew  more  and  more  Oriental,  until  it 
ended  in  1453  ad.,  when  the  Turks  captured  Constant\s\!C^^\ft.    T\«k  '^«X- 
em  grew  more  and  more  Teutonic,  untU  it  ©nd^^  Vsi  \^Qfe^\«iVswi"«^o^'2a. 
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time  its  rulers  hud  shrunk  into  little  more  tlisn  dukes  of  Austria.  Both 
Empires  continued  to  stand  for  ciTilization  as  against  barbarism.  The 
Eastern,  howeyer,  was  henceforth  largely  pauhte^  and  calls  for  little  at- 
tention in  European  history :  the  active  forces  for  ciyilixation  were  found 
in  the  West  The  Eastern  Empire  warded  off  from  Europe  inroads  of 
Asiatic  barbarism,  and  serred  as  a  storehouse  of  the  old  culture.  The 
Western  Empire  learned  from  the  Eastern  some  of  its  dyilisation,  and 
extended  Christianity  and  good  order  in  Central  Europe. 

796.  The  Empires  of  Charlemagne  and  of  Constantino  Contrasted. 

•  —  The  "new  Western  Empire,  too,  while  one  in  theory  with  the 
old  Empire  of  Augustus  and  Constantine,  differed  from  it  al- 
most as  widely  as  from  the  Byzantine  Empire. 

a.  The  new  Empire  was  European,  and  even  Teutonw,  rather 
than  Mediterranean,  both  in  area  and  character.  Charlemagne 
and  his  successors  had  to  be  croiirtied  in  Rom£;  hut  the  Gemvnn 
Rhine,  not  the  Italian  Tiber ,  was  the  real  center  of  their  state. 
Aachen,  not  Rome,  was  the  real  capital  of  the  government 
Greek  and  Oriental  influences  were  almost  wholly  excluded ; 
and  Roman  ideas,  so  far  as  they  remained,  were  worked  out  by 
rulers  of  Teutonic  blood. 

b.  The  new  Empire  arose  out  of  a  Union  of  the  Papacy  and 
the  Frankish  power.  This  miion  began  in  the  coronation  and 
the  donation  of  Pippin,  and  was  confirmed  by  the  Christmas- 
day  coronation  of  Charles.  In  later  times  the  union  was  to  be 
expressed  in  the  name,  The  Holy  Roman  Empire.  The  Empire 
had  its  spiritual  as  jvell  as  its  temporal  head.  The  limits  of 
authority  between  the  two  were  not  well  defined,  and  dissen- 
sions were  afterward  to  arise  between  them. 

797.  The  Great  Powers  in  8oo  A.D.  —  Thus  at  the  close  of  Ancient 
History  the  world  is  divided  among  four  Great  Powers  —  the  two  Christian 
Empires  and  the  two  rival  Mohammedan  Caliphates.^ 

The  Christian  states  were  in  some  sense  rivals.  Each  was  bitterly 
hostile  to  its  Mohammedan  neighbor,  and  each  in  consequence  was  to 


1  The  Caliph  Haroan  al  Rasrhid  at  Bagdad,  the  hero  of  the  Arabian  Nights, 
was  Charlemagne's  contemporary.    In  an  exchanjfe  of  conrtesies.  the  Saracen 
sent  to  the  Frankish  king  a  white  eWphwU  »»d  a  curioas  water  clock  that 
struck  the  hours. 
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•Ome  itgnt  on  friendly  tenna  with  the  Hohutunedu  powar  boiderinK 
tb*  other.  The  only  one  of  the  four  ttate*  that  was  to  ttmd  JlnaBg  fof 
progrtu  wot  the  Wettem  Entfurt,  with  its  fringe*  in  th«  Teutonic  (tatei 
of  ScudinaTU  and  England. 

SOCIETY   AND  GOVERNMENT 

798.   Poverty  and  Misery.  —  We  must  not  think  that  the  glory 

and  prosperity  of  the  old  Empire  had  been  restored.     To  ac 
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coinplish  that  was  to  be  the  work  of  centuries  more.  In  800, 
the  West  was  ignorant  and  poor.  There  was  much  barbarism 
in  the  most  civilized  society.  Eoads  had  fallen  into  neglect, 
and  there  was  little  communication  between  one  district  and 
another.  Money  was  little  heard  of.  Trade  hardly  existed. 
Almost  the  only  industry  was  a  primitive  kind  of  agricul- 
ture. 

Perhaps  this  condition  is  best  realized  by  looking  at  the 
revenues  of  Charlemagne  himself.  Great  and  powerful  as  he 
was,  he  was  always  pinched  for  money.  There  were  no  taxes, 
as  we  understand  the  word,  —  partly  ^because  there  was  no 
money  to  pay  them  with,  and  little  produce.  Payment  was 
made  by  service  in  person.  The  common  freemen  paid  by 
serving  in  the  ranks  in  war ;  the  nobles  paid  by  serving  there, 
with  their  followers,  and  also  by  serving,  without  salary,  as  of- 
ficers in  the  administration.  The  treasury  received  some  fines, 
and  it  was  enriched  somewhat  by  the  "gifts"  which  were 
expected  from  the  wealthy  men  of  the  realm;  but  its  chief 
support  came  from  the  produce  of  the  royal  farms  scattered 
through  the  kingdom.  Charlemagne  took  the  most  minute 
care  that  these  lands  should  be  well  tilled,  and  that  each 
should  pay  him  every  e^g  and  vegetable  due.  For  the  man- 
agement of  his  estates  he  drew  up  regulations,  from  which  we 
learn  much  about  the  conditions  of  the  times.  (Davis'  Bead- 
ingSf  II,  No.  149.) 

799.  Five  features  of  the  government  deserve  attention, — 
the  administration  by  counts ;  the  watching  of  the  counts  by 
the  missi  dominici;  the  Icing's  own  marvelotis  activity;  the  is- 
suing of  capitularies;  and  Mayfields. 

a.  Under  the  Merovingians,  large  fragments  of  the  king- 
dom fell  under  the  rule  of  dukes,  who  became  almost  inde- 
pendent sovereigns  and  who  usually  passed  on  their  authority 
to  their  sons.  Pippin  began  to  replace  these  hereditary  dukes 
with  appointed  counts,  more  closely  dependent  upon  the  royal 
will.     This  practice  was  extended  by  Charlemagne. 

Except  on  the  frontier,  no  one  count  was  given  a  large  dis- 
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trict;  therefore  the  number  of  these  officers  vaa  very  great 
Oa  the  frontiers,  to  wateh  the  outside  barbarians,  the  imperial 
officers  were  given  large  territories  ("  marks  ")  and  were  known 


Cathkdhal  ok  Aachkn  —  iLe  ao-callod  Caroliiiglan  pari. 

as  margraves.  To  the  counts  and  margraves  was  intrusted  all 
ordinary  business  of  government  for  their  districts.  They 
maintained  order,  administered  justice,  levied  troops,  and  in 
all  ways  represented  the  king  to  the  people. 
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b.  Like  the  old  dukes,  the  counts  tended  to  become  identi- 
fied with  their  localities  as  independent  rulers,  and  to  transmit 
their  power  to  their  sons.  To  oppose  this  teniLency  directly 
in  those  times  was  hardly  possible.  So,  to  keep  the  counts 
in  order,  Charlemagne  introduced  a  new  set  of  officers  known 
as  miasi  daminici  ('^king's  messengers").  The  empire  was 
divided  into  districts,  each  containing  the  governments  of 
several  counts,  and  to  each  such  district  each  year  there  was 
sent  a  pair  of  these  commissioners,  to  examine  the  adminis- 
tration and  to  act,  for  the  year,  as  the  king's  self,  —  over- 
seeing the  work  of  local  counts,  correcting  injustice,  holding 
popular  assemblies,  and  reporting  all  to  the  king.^  The  com- 
missioners were  moved  from  one  circuit  to  another,  year  after 
year,  so  that  they  should  not  establish  too  intimate  relations 
with  one  set  of  counts.  Usually,  too,  the  pair  of  mis8i  were 
made  up  of  one  layman  and  one  bishop,  so  that  the  two  might 
be  the  more  ready  to  check  each  other. 

c.  This  simple  system  worked  wonderfully  well  in  Charle- 
magne's lifetime,  largely  because  of  his  own  marvelous  activ- 
ity. Despite  the  terrible  conditions  of  the  roads,  and  the 
other  hardships  of  travel  in  those  times,  the  king  was  con- 
stantly on  the  move,  journeying  from  end  to  end  of  his  vast 
dominions  and  attending  unweariedly  to  its  wants.  No  com- 
mercial traveler  of  to-day  travels  more  faithfully,  and  none 
dreams  of  meeting  such  hardships. 

d.  With  the  help  of  his  chief  advisers,  the  king  drew  up 
collections  of  laws  to  suit  the  needs  of  his  people.  These 
collections  are  known  as  capitularies. 

e.  Mayfields.  To  keep  in  closer  touch  with  popular  feeling 
in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  Charlemagne  made  use  of  the  old 
Teutonic  assemblies  in  fall  and  spring.  All  freelnen  could 
attend  and  speak.  Sometimes,  especially  when  war  was  to 
be  decided  upon,  this  "Mayfield"  gathering  comprised  the 


Ik. 


^Cf.  §  76.  Read  Emerton's  Introduction,  220,  221,  or  Adams'  Civilization, 
160-162.  See  also  Charlemagne's  instructions  to  the  mi*9i,  in  Robinson's 
Readings,  1, 139-143. 
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bulk-  of  the  men  of  the  Frankish  nation.    At  other  times  it 
was  made  up  only  of  the  great  nobles  and  churchmen. 

To  these  assemblies  the  capitularies  were  read;  but  the 
assembly  was  not  itself  a  legislature.  Lawmaking  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  king.  At  the  most,  the  assemblies  could  only 
bring  to  bear  upon  him  the  force  of  public  opinion. 

800.  Education.  —  Attention  has  been  called  (§  785)  to 
Charlemagne's  interest  in  learning.  The  difficulties  in  building 
up  a  better  education  were  almost  beyond  our  comprehension. 
There  seemed  nopkux  to  begin.  Not  only  the  nobles,  but  even 
many  of  the  better  clergy  were  densely  ignorant.  The  only 
tools  to  work  with  were  poor. 

Charlemagne  did  much.  He  secured  more  learned  men  for 
the  clergy.  He  brought  about  the  opening  of  schools  in  many 
of  the  monasteries  and  at  the  seats  of  some  of  the  bishops ; 
and  he  urged  that  these  schools  should  not  only  train  the 
clergy  but  that  they  should  teach  all  children  to  read,  even 
those  of  serfs.  Some  of  the  schools  established  or  revived  at 
this  time,  as  kt  Tours  and  Orleaus,  acquired  much  fame.  For 
teachers,  learned  men  were  brought  from  Italy,  where  the 
Roman  culture  best  survived.  Charlemagne  also  established 
a  famous  "  School  of  the  Palace  "  for  the  young  nobles  of  the 
court ;  and  the  scholar  Alcuin  was  induced  to  come  from  Eng- 
land to  direct  it.  The  emperor  himself,  when  time  permitted, 
studied  at  the  tasks  of  the  boys. 

With  great  zeal,  too,  he  strove  to  secure  a  true  copying  of  val- 
uable manuscripts,  and  especially  a  correction  of  errors  that  had 
crept  into  the  services  of  the  church  through  careless  copying. 

801.  The  Place  of  Charlemagne's  Empire  in  History.  —  In 
the  early  part  of  the  eighth  century  there  were  four  great 
forces  contending  for  Western  Europe,  —  the  Greek  Empire, 
the  Saracens,  the  Franks,  and  the  Papacy.  By  the  year  800, 
the  Carolingians  had  excluded  two  and  had  fused  the  other 
two  into  the  revived  Roman  Empire. 

For  centuries  more,  this  Roman  Empire  was  to  be  one  of 
the  most  important  institutions  in    Europe.     Barbarism   and 
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atiarciij  were  again  to  break  in,  after  the  death  of  the  great 
Charles ;  but  the  imperial  idea  to  which  he  had  given  new 
life  and  new  meaning  was  to  be  for  ages  the  inspiration  of  the 
best  minds  as  they  strove  against  the  forces  of  anarchy  in 
behalf  of  order,  peace,  and  progress. 

802.  The  Place  of  Charlemagne.  —  For  his  lifetime,  Charle- 
magne restored  order  to  Europe.  It  is  true  he  was  ahead  of 
his  age ;  and,  after  his  death,  his  great  design  in  many  respects 
broke  to  pieces.  It  is  true,  too,  that  he  built  upon  the  work  of 
his  father  and  grandfather.  But  he  towers  above  them,  and 
above  all  other  men  from  the  fifth  to  the  fifteenth  century,  — 
easily  the  greatest  figure  of  a  thousand  years. 

He  stands  for  five  great  movements.  He  expanded  the  area 
of  civilization,  created  one  great  Romano-Teutonic  state,  revived 
the  Roman  Empire  in  the  West  for  the  outward  form  of  this 
state,  reorganized  the  church  and  civil  society,  and  brought 
about  a  revival  of  learning.  Looking  at  this  work  as  a  whole, 
we  may  say  he  wrought  wisely  to  combine  the  best  elements 
of  Roman  and  of  Teutonic  society  into  a  new  civilization. 
In  his  Empire  the  various  streams  of  influence  that  toe  have 
traced  in  Ancient  History  were  at  last  fused  in  one  great  cun'ent, 
—  and  Modem  History  was  begun. 


For  Further  Reading. — A  good  brief  treatment  of  Charlemagne^s 
work  may  be  found  in  Enierton's  Introduction^  180-236,  or  in  Adams^ 
Civilization^  154-169.  Einhard's  contemporary  Life  of  Charlemagne  is 
published  in  Harper's  Half-Hour  Series  (30  cents).  Hodgkins*  Charles 
the  Great  is  a  readable  and  valuable  little  book. 

EXERCISES   ON   PART  VI 

1.  Topical  and  **  catchword '' reviews  :  (a)  The  church  (see  Part  V 
also)  ;   (ft)    The  Franks ,    (c)   The  Empire. 

2.  Dates  to  be  added  for  events  subsecjuent  to  the  Teutonic  invasions : 
378,  410,  476,  622,  732,  800. 

What  events  connected  with  the  invasions  can  the  student  locate,  in 
order,  between  378  and  476  ?  What  events  in  the  history  of  the  Empire 
between  476  and  732  ?     (Similar  tests  for  other  periods. ) 

3.  Battles,    Add  to  previous  lists  five  battles  for  the  period  878-800. 
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A  SELECT  LIST  OF  BOOKS  ON  ANCIENT  BISTORT  FOR 

HIGH  SCHOOLS 

Prehistoric  Culttirk 

Clodd,  E.,  Story  of  Primitive  Man.    Appleton,  New  York.    |0.S6. 
■ Story  of  the  Alphabet.     Appleton.    $1. 

Dodge,  R.  J.,  Our  Wild  Indians,     Hartford.    f2.60. 

Joly,  N.,  Man  before  Metals.    Appleton.     $1.76. 

Mason,  0.  T.,  Woman^s  Share  in  Primitive  Culture.    Appleton.    $1.76. 

Starr,  F.,  Some  First  Steps  in  Human  Progress.  Flood  and  Vincent, 
Meadville,  Pa.     $1. 

It  is  not  suggested  that  a  school  library  should  own  all  of  the  above 
works,  until  it  is  well  supplied  in  other  directions.  But  any  of  them 
will  make  entertaining  reading.  For  Fiction^  on  the  same  period, 
the  only  good  attempt  is  Stanley  Waterloo's  Story  of  Ab. 

Oriental  History 

Baikie,  James,  Story  of  the  Pharaohs  (illustrated).  Macmillan,  New 
York.     $2. 

Breasted,  J.  H.,  History  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians.    Scribner,  New  York. 
$1.26. 

The  same  author  has  a  larger,  finely  illustrated  work  covering  the 
same  ground. 

History  of  Egypt.    Scribner,  New  York.    $6. 

This  is  the  most  recent  and  scholarly  work  in  English  on  Egypt 
(1909).  But  the  smaller  work  is  good  ;  and  Baikie's  Story  (above) 
is  perhaps  more  readable  than  either. 

•Davis,  William  Stearns,  Headings  in  Ancient  History.  Allyn  and 
Bacon,  Boston.  Two  volumes :  "  Greece  and  the  East "  and  '*4lome 
and  the  West.''     Each  $1. 

The  first  volume  contains  sixty  pages  of  *' source  material"  on 
Oriental  history,  with  valuable  introductions.    The  Headings  (unless 
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bought  by  each  Btadent  in  the  class)  should  be  present  in  the  library 
in  multiple  copies.  See  Suggestions  for  Reading  on  page  0  of  this 
text. 

H6mmel,  F.,  Civilization  of  the  East  (''Primer**),    liacmillan.    f0.40. 

Jackson,  A.  V.  W.,  Zoroaster.    Macmillan.    $1.60. 

*  Msrres,  J.  L.,  Dawn  of  Hilary  (Home  Uniyerslty  Series).    Holt,  New 

York.    f0.60.    An  admirable  little  book. 

Petrid,  W.  Flinders,  Arts  and  Crafts  of  Ancient  Egypt  (illnstrated). 
McClurg,  Chicago.    11.75. 

Valuable  for  students  in  industrial  courses,  but  somewhat  techni- 
cal. Professor  Petrie  is  the  most  famous  Egyptian  explorer  of  our 
times. 

Sayce,  A  H.,  Assyria:  Its  Princes,  Priests,  and  People  (illustrated). 

Revell,  Chicago,    f  1. 

Babylonians  and  Assyrians.    Revell,  Chicago,    f  1. 

A  somewhat  later  work  than  the  preceding.    One  of  the  two  is 

well  worth  while  in  a  high  school  library.    Very  readable. 

Winckler,  Hago,  Babylonia  and  Assyria.    Scribner.    f  1.25. 

More  recent  in  scholarship  than  Sayce,  but  hardly*  so  readable. 

Civilization  in  Ancient  Crete 

Baikie,  James,  Sea  Kings  of  Crete  (handsomely   illustrated).     Mac- 
millan.    $2.     The  best  single  volume  on  the  topic. 

Hawes  and  Hawes,    Crete,  the  Forerunner  of  Greece.     Harper,  New 
York.    $0.75. 

Greek  History 
Source  MateriaZ. 

•  Davis,  William  Steams,  Readings  in  Ancient  History.    This  work  is 

described  in  the  list  for  Oriental  history  above.  It  is  particularly 
valuable  for  Greek  history,  and  should  be  the  first  library  material 
purchased  on  that  subject.  The  use  of  it,  however,  will  certainly 
lead  many  students  to  wish  to  know  more  of  certain  ancient  authors 
quoted  in  it ;  and  the  small  list  below  ought  to  be  accessible. 

Aristotle,  On  the  Constitution  of  Athens;  translated  by  Kenyon.    Mac- 
millan.    $1. 

This  is  the  least  readable  of  the  books  mentioned  in  this  list ;  but 
it  can  be  used  in  parts,  under  a  teacher^s  direction. 

Herodotus,   Rawlinson's   translation,  edited   by  Grant;    two  volumes; 
Scribner.     $3.50. 
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Macaulay^s  translation,  two  yolumes.    Maomillan.    f4.50. 

*  Homer* 8  Iliady  translated  by  Lang,  Leaf,  and  Myers.    Macmlllan.   fO.80. 

*  Homer*8  Odyssey^  translated  by  Butcher  and  Lang.    Macmlllan.   $0.80. 

Translated  by  Palmer.     Houghton.     90.75. 

Plutarch,  Lives;  translated  by  Clough;  Everyman^s  Library  (Dutton, 
New  York)  ;  three  volumes,  each  $0.75. 

Thucydides,  History  of  the  Peloponnesian  War.  Jowett^s  translation ; 
Clarendon  Press,  Oxford  ;  four  volumes.  $3.50.  Or  the  same  edited 
in  one  volume  and  published  by  Ix)throp,  Boston.    $2.50. 

Everyman's  Library  (Dutton,  New  York)  gives  several  volumes  of 
these  classics  at  cheaper  rates.  Constant  additions  are  made  to  the 
Library.  Herodotus  and  Thucydides  can  be  obtained  also  in  less  de- 
sirable translations,  but  much  cheaper,  in  Harper's  Classical  Librar}'. 

Modern  Works. 

*  Abbott,  E.,  Pericles  (**  Heroes").     Putnams,  New  York.    $L50. 

Bliimner,  H.,  Home  Life  of  the  Ancient  Greeks  (profusely  illustrated). 
Cassell,  New  York.     $2. 

(Still  valuable ;  but  if  the  library  is  buying  a  new  book  on  the  sub- 
ject, it  should  get  Gulick,  below). 

*  Bury,  J.  B.,  History  of  Greece  to  the  Death  of  Alexander.    Macmlllan. 

$1.90.    The  best  single  volume  on  the  whole  field. 

*  Church,  E.  J.,  Trial  and  Death  of  Socrates.    Macmlllan.    $1. 

A  translation  of  four  of  Plato's  Dialogues  touching  upon  this 
period  of  Socrates'  life.  They  are  also  the  easiest  of  Plato's  writings 
for  young  people  to  understand.     It  has  valuable  comments. 

Cox,  G.  W.,  Greeks  and  Persians.  Epochs  Series.  Longmans,  New 
York.     $1. 

*  Cox,  G.  W.,  The  Athenian  Empire.     Epochs  Series.     Longmans.    $1. 

Cunningham,  W.,  Western  Civilization  in  its  Economic  Aspects :  Ancient 
Times.     Macmillaii.    $1.26. 
The  best  work  on  its  special  phase.     Very  full  for  Greece. 

*  Davis,  William  Stearns,  A  Day  in   Old  Athens,  Allyn  and  Bacon, 

Boston. 

A  Victor  of  Salamis  {no\e\) .     Macmlllan.     .$1.50. 

Exceedingly  vivid  presentation  of  Greek  life. 

Gayley,  C.  M.,  Classic  Myths.     Ginn,  Boston.     $1. 

*  Grant,  A.  J.,  Greece  in  tfie  Age  of  Pericles.     Scribner.    $1, 
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*  Ottlick,  Chat.  B.,  lAft  of  the  Ancient  Oreeks  (illustrated).    Appleton. 

11.40. 

The  best  treatment ;  preferable  to  the  older  one  by  BlUmner  men- 
tioned above. 

Gardiner,  S.  N.,  Greek  Athletic  Sports  and  FestivaU  (illustrated).    Mac- 
millan.    |2.50. 

*  Mahaffy,  J.  P.,  Alexander's  Empire.    Putnams,  New  York.    $1.60. 
Old  Greek  Life  (Primer).    American  Book  Co.    $0.35. 

Progress  of  Hellenism  in  Alexander's  Empire.    University  of  Chi- 
cago Press.    91. 

*  Wheeler,  Benjamin  Ide,  Alexander  the  Chreat  (**  Heroes**).    Putnams. 

$1.60. 

As  is  said  above.  Bury  is  the  best  single  work  on  Greek  history. 
It  closes  with  the  death  of  Alexander.  Cox^s  little  volumes  in  tlie 
Epochs  Series  are  slightly  preferable  for  the  Athenian  period ;  and 
Wheeler^s  Alexander  is  admirable  for  its  period.  For  the  age  after 
Alexander,  the  best  book  is  Mahaffy*s  Alexander's  Enquire  or  his 
Progress  of  Hellenism. 

Roman  History 
Source  Material. 

*  Davis,  William  Steams,  Readings  in  Ancient  History^  as  for  Greek 

History  above. 

Munro,  D.  C,  Source  Book  in  Roman  History.     Heath,    fl. 
Tacitus.    2  vols.     Macmillan.    $2. 

Modern  Works. 

*  Beesly,  A.  H.,  The  Gracchi,  Marius  and  Sulla.    Epochs  Series.    Long- 

mans.   $1. 

Bradley,  H.,  77te  6^o^^«  (»»  Nations").     Putnams.     81.50. 

Bury,  J.  B.,  The  Roman  Empire  to  180  a.d.  (*' Student's").     American 
Book  Co.     $1.50. 

*  Capes,  W.  W.,  Early  Roman  Empire.    Epochs  Series.    Longmans,    fl. 
Age  of  the  Antonines.     Epochs  Series.    Longmans,     fl. 

Carr,  The  Church  and  the  Empire.    Longmanfl.    $0.80. 

Church,  A.  J.,  Roman  Life  in  the  Dai$s  qf  Oicero.    Mttemtllaa.    $0.(S0. 

Church,  R.  W.,  Beginning  of  the  Middle  Ages.    Epochs  Series.    Long- 
mans.   $1. 
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Daris,  William  Stearns,  A  Friend  of  Caesar  ( fiction ) .    Macmillan .   $1 .60. 

Fowler,  Warde,  Ca««ar  ("  Heroes").     Putaams.    $1.60. 

Fowler,  Social  Life  in  the  Age  of  Cicero,     Macmillan.     $1.50. 
A  useful  and  readable  book. 

*  How  and  Leigh,  History  of  Borne  to  the  Death  of  Caesar.    Longmans. 

$2. 

*  Ihnty  Wilhtim^  Early  Borne.     Epochs  Series.     Longmans.     $1. 

Inge,  W.  R.,  Society  in  Borne  under  the  Caesars.     Scribners.    $1.25. 

Johnston,  H.  W.,  Private  Life  of  the  Bomans.    Scott,  Foresman  &  Co. 
Chicago.    $1.00. 

Jones,  H.  S.,  The  Roman  Empire.     Putnams.     $1.50. 

*Pelham,  H.  F.,  Outlines  of  Boman  History.    Putnams.    $1.75. 

A  single  volume  covering  the  whole  period  to  476  a.d.,  by  a  great 
scholar  and  teacher. 

Pellison,  Boman  Life  in  Pliny^s  Time.    New  York.    $1. 

Preston  and  Dodge,  Private  Life  of  the  Bomans.    Leach,  Boston.    $1. 

Smith,  R.  B.,  Borne  and  Carthage,    Epochs  Series.     Longmans.     $1. 

*  Tighe,  Ambrose,  Development  of  the  Boman  Constitution  (**  Primers"). 

American  Book  Co.    $0.35. 

The  Teutonic  Period  —  to  800  a.d. 
Sources, 

*  Dayis,  William  Steams,  Beadings^  as  for  Greece  and  Rome,  above. 
Robinson,  H.,  Beadings  in  European  History,  Vol.  I.     Ginn.     $1.50. 

Modem  Works. 

Church,  A.  J.,  The  Count  of  the  Saxon  Shore  (fiction). 

Smerton,  Introduction  to  the  Middle  Ages.     Ginn.     '$1.12, 

Hbdgkin,  T.,  TTi^ofZonc  (*' Heroes'').     Putnams.     $1.50.  • 

• Charles  the  Great.     Macmillan.     §0.75. 

These  lists  do  not  contain  nearly  all  the  books  In  these  fields  which 
my  well  be  found  in  a  large  high  school  library.  They  represent  only 
tmch  volnmes  as  onght  to  be  constantly  accessible  to  a  first-year  class  in 
the  study.     The  starred  volumes  should  be  present  in  multiple  copies. 
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Pronunciation,  except  for  the  more  familiar  names  and  terms,  is  indicated 
by  accentuation  and  division  into  syllables.  As  a  rule,  the  simpler  diacritical 
marks  of  Webster's  International  Dictionary  are  used.  The  soft  aspirated 
guttural  g  of  the  German  is  represented  by  o,  the  guttural  ch  by  ch  and  the 
French  n  by  n ;  italics  are  used  to  mark  silent  letters ;  ae  and  oe^e;  ei=i; 
eu=u;y  =  1;  y  =  X.  In  French  words  with  an  accent  on  the  final  syllable, 
that  accent  only  is  marked ;  but  it  should  be  understood  that  in  such  words 
the  syllables  as  a  rule  receive  nearly  equal  stress. 

The  index  may  be  utilized  for  reviews  upon  "  cross-topics,"  or  topics  that 
call  for  an  arrangement  different  from  that  of  the  text.  The  most  important 
subjects  for  such  review  are  indicated  in  black  italic. 

The  references  are  to  sections. 


Aachen  (ach'en),  796,  a.  Map  after 
p.  630. 

Abraham,  founder  of  Hebrew  race,  68. 

Abso/ute  monarchy,  in  Egypt,  11;  in 
Assyria,  43;  character  of  Oriental, 
80;  in  Cretan  period,  97;  modified 
in  Homeric  Greece,  105;  reappears 
in  the  tyrants,  126  (see  Pisistratus) : 
after  Alexander  in  GraecoOriental 
world,  280,  .104,  note ;  in  early  Rome, 
346,  349;  of  Caesar,  557;  of  Augus- 
tus,  570,   592;     of   Diocletian    and 


Achaean  Leagrue,  296-311;  origin, 
300;  constitution,  301;  first  expan- 
sion beyond  Achaea,  303;  and 
Aratus,  304;  and  Lydiadas,  .*)05; 
and  Athens  and  Argos,  306;  and 
Sparta,  307-310;  fall,  311,  471. 

A^hckeans,  mythical  origin  of,  116,  b. 
See  Achaean  culture. 

A^hae'us,  fabled  ancestor  of  Achae- 
ans,  116,  h. 

A.-€hin68,  110,  112. 

Ac'o-lyte!  <)81,  note. 


the  later  Empire,  669-671;  growth    A-crfip'o-lis,    the     central    hill-fort 


states,    761 ; 
of     Charle- 


toward,   in    Teutonic 
Mohammedan,     774; 
magne,  791*. 

Ab-ys-sln'i-a,  6;  Abyssinians  in 
Egypt,  6,  10.     Map,  p.  16. 

Academy,  at  Athens,  182. 

Ac  ar-nft'ni-a,  195.    Map  after  p.  W. 

Ac'cad,  37,  38.    Map  after  p.  12. 

A->ehae'a,  part  of  Athenian  league, 
19i).    Maps  after  pp.  m,  98,  198. 

Aehaea,  Greece  becomes  Province 
of,  471. 

A^ehaean  culture,  98,  100-112;  eco- 
nomic side  of,  108-110;  clan  and 
tribe,  100-102;  government,  105- 
107;  overthrown  by  Dorians,  113. 


about  which  grew  Greek  and  Latin 
cities,  103,  3;W  d. 

Acropolis  of  Athens,  1.38,  148,  177 ; 
in  Age  of  Pericles,  218-219;  plan, 
p.  209;  view,  p.  210;  "  restoration," 
p.  221. 

Ac'ti-um,  567.    Map  after  p.  IM. 

Ad'ri-an-O'ple,  battle  of,  679,  712. 
Map  after  p.  544. 

Adriatic  Sea,  map  after  p.  132. 

Ae'dlles,  396. 

•*  Ae-grS'an  cxilture,"  95  ff. 

Ae-^6'an  Sea,  73,  M,  85,  d,  95,  114, 
120,  121,  122,  163,  166,  167,  189,  190, 
191, 192.  193,  1»4,  202,  207,  and  else- 
where.    Maps  after  pp.  82,  84,  94. 
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Ae-ffrna,  at  war  with  Athens,  200; 
gains  prize  of  merit  at  Salamis,  180. 
Map  after  p.  98. 

Ae-firos-pdt'a-mi,  battle  of,  251; 
Gonon  at,  299.    Map  after  p.  246. 

Ae-mil'i4l^\i8,  644,  note. 

Ae-nfi'as,  544. 

Ae^'U-ane,  116,  6. 

Ae'o-lus,  116,  b. 

Aequians  (e'kwi-ans),  409.  Map, 
p.  306. 

Aeschylus  (es'ki-lus),  222;  on  Sala- 
mis,  179. 

A^'ti-us,  722. 

Ae-tO'11-an  League,  299,  310.  Map, 
p.  281^ 

Af-ffftan-is-tttn',  in  Persian  Empire, 
73;  aud  Alexander,  279.  Map  after 
p.  M. 

Aftica,  early  civilizations  in,  6;  cir- 
cumnavigation of,  32;  Phoenician 
sailors  on  coast  of,  34,  56;  Greek 
colonies  in,  122;  under  Roman 
Empire,  610;  Diocese  of,  666; 
Vandal  kingdom  in,  718;  recon- 
quered by  Justinian,  736;  Moham- 
medan conquest,  771.  See  Egypt, 
Carthage. 

Afir-a-znSm'non,  king  of  Mycenae, 
87,  107. 

"Afire  of  Cicero,"  625. 

••  Afire  of  Pericles,"  193-240. 

"  Afire  of  Tyrants,"  126. 

A-firfts-l-lft'us,  king  of  Sparta,  258. 

A'g'is.  reforming  king  of  Sparta,  307. 

Agr'o-ra,  in  Athens.    Map,  p.  202. 

Airrarlan  laws,  Solon's,  141,  142; 
Agis'  and  Cleomones,  307-309;  Li- 
cinian,  370,  371;  of  the  Gracchi, 
507-520 ;  of  Caesar,  558. 

A-errlc'o-la,  584. 

Agriculture,  prehistoric  selection  of 
food  plants,  3  c;  in  Egypt,  17,  18; 
Babylonian,  44,  51;  in  Homeric 
Greece,  110;  in  Sparta,  129;  in  Age 
of  Pericles,  237,  238;  early  Roman, 
340,  357, 358;  Roman,  about  200  B.C., 
408,  409 ;  after  Punic  Wars,  488-490 ; 
under  the  Empire,  610,  611;  in  later 
Empire,  694,  698,  699;    revived  in 


Italy  under  Theodoric,  731 ;  prim- 
itive, in  Empire  of  Charlemagne, 
798. 

A-firrlp'pa,  622. 

A-htt'rtt  MttB'dft,  78. 

Aistulf  (i8'tulf),781. 

Aix  (aks),  see  Aquae  Seztiae. 

ll'ar-ic,  713-715. 

Alt>aIiOn8ra,  337,  339.    BCap,  p.  305. 

Al-cae'us,  156. 

Al'chem-y,  774. 

Al-cl-bfa-dSg,  247. 

Alcviln  (al'kwln),  800. 

Alemanni  (a-la-man'ne) ,  678,  and 
map,  p.  572. 

Alexander  Se-vS'rus,  643. 

Alexander  the  Oreat,  276-286; 
youth  and  character,  276;  acces- 
sion and  restoration  of  order, 
277;  invades  Asia  as  Champion  of 
Hellas,  278  ff . ;  Persian  campaigns, 
278;  in  the  far  East,  279;  results 
of  work,  280  fF. ;  significance  of, 
286;  routes  of  march,  map  after 
p.  266. 

Alexandria,  name  of  many  Greek 
cities  in  Asia  after  Alexander,  280- 
282.    Map  after  p.  266. 

Alexandria  in  Bfirypt,  founded,  278; 
glory  of,  293, 312  flF. ;  library  at,  319; 
and  lighthouse,  320.  Map  after 
p.  266. 

Alexandrian  Afire,  the,  312-327. 

Alexandrian  Library,  319. 

Alexandrian  Museum,  319. 

Alfirebra,  used  by  the  Saracens,  774. 

Allla,  battle  of,  375.    Mar,  P-  305. 

••Allies"  («ocit),  the  Italian,  391- 
394;  after  Punic  Wars,  497;  "SocUl 
War, "  for  citizenship,  526 ;  admitted 
to  Roman  citizenship,  527. 

Alphabet,  growth,  3  e ;  marks  stage 
of  culture,  10;  germs  of,  in  Egyp- 
tian hieroglyphs,  22;  and  Phoeni- 
cians, 56;  and  Cretan  writing,  93 
and  especially  96 ;  late  use  in  Greeoe, 
87,  115. 

Ambrose,  of  Milan,  680,  702. 

Am-mi-&'nus,  701,  a. 

Am-phlc'ti-on-ies,  119, 121. 
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Am-phlc'ty-on-io  lieaerue,  the,  119. 

Am-phl-thS'a-ter,  Etruscan  origin 
of  sports  of,  331;  games  in, 
see  Gtadiatorial  games;  buildings, 
622. 

Am 'ten,  statue  of,  p.  22. 

Azi-&b'&-Bis,  257. 

An4k3're-on,  146, 155. 

An-^iz^gr'o-ras,  225,  227. 

An-ax4-man'der,  156. 

An-CkX-Im'l-nds,  156. 

Ancestor  worship,  Egypt,  24 ;  Baby- 
lonia, 53;  Greek,  96,  100,  101;  Ko- 
man,  341,  572. 

Ancient  History,  4;  field  of,  map 
on  p.  3. 

An'cus  Mar'tl  us,  335. 

An^rles,  the,  in  Britain,  720.  Map 
after  p.  594. 

Animal  worship,  24. 

Anlo  River,  362.    Map,  p.  305. 

An-tarel-das,  Peace  of,  260. 

Anthony,  Saint,  702. 

Antioch,  312 ;  under  Roman  Empire, 
611 ;  patriarchate  of,  682 ;  captured 
by  Mohammedans,  677.  Map  after 
p.  488. 

An-tio-chus,  of  Syria,  464,  465. 

Antiochus  IV,  467. 

An't^-nlnes,  the,  585-591. 

An-to-nl'mis,  Marcus  Aurellus, 
589;  quotations  from  Thoughts  of, 
r>38. 

Antoninus,  Pius,  588. 

Antonius,  Marcus  ("  Mark  An- 
tony"), 5«)3-567. 

Antony,  Mark,  see  Antonius. 

A-penes,  314. 

Apennines,  the,  326.  Map  after 
p.  ;«2. 

Aph-ro-dl'te,  111. 

A-p61'lo,  100,  111.  See  Delphic  Or- 
acle, lielvidere, 

"  Apologries,"  of  the  Church 
•'Fathers,"  651. 

"Apostolical  Constitutions," 

quoted,  703. 

Ap'pi-an,  628. 

Appian  Way,  the,  3<.K5.  See  Roman 
Roads,  aud  map,  p.  348. 


Appius  Claudius,  the  decemvir,  362, 
364. 

Appius  Claudius,  censor,  382,  395, 
399,402. 

Aquae  Seztiae  (a'kwae  s&c'tl-a'e), 
battle  of,  524.    Map  after  p.  372. 

A'Que-ducts,  of  Pisistratns,  146;  in 
Graeco-Oriental  cities,  282 ;  in  cities 
of  Roman  Empire,  610. 

Aquitaine  (a-kwl-tan'),  764.  Map 
after  p.  608. 

A-r&'bi^,  58, 293 ;  Arabians  in  Egypt, 
10,  32;  and  Egyptian  trade,  19; 
modern,  in  Chaldea,  35;  language, 
36.    See  Mohammedanism. 

Arabic  notation,  774. 

A-rft'tus,  general  of  Achaean  League, 
302-311;  character  and  services, 
303;  enmity  to  Lydiadas,  304;  be- 
trayal of  Corinth,  310. 

Ar-bS'la,  battle  of,  278.  Map  after 
p.  266. 

Ar-c&'di-a,  261,  265.    Map  after  p.  98. 

Arcadius,  680. 

Arch,  Egyptian,  21;  Etruscan,  331; 
Roman,  414,  621 ;  triumphal,  622. 

Archbishops,  681. 

Ar-«hi-me'dSs,  320,  446. 

Architecture,  in  Egypt,  22 ;  in  Chaldea 
and  Assyria,  52;  Persian  borrowed, 
74;  Oriental  contrasted  with  Euro- 
pean, 80;  in  Greece,  orders  of,  154; 
in  Athens  of  Pericles,  218-220 ;  early 
Roman,  338,  340, 414 ;  later  Republic, 
411,  4H4-485;  Early  Empire,  621- 
622;  early  Christian,  623. 

Ar'-ehl-trftve,  in  Doric  order  of  archi- 
tecture, 154. 

Ar'«h6n,  at  Athens,  134,  135,  144, 
152;  king-archon,  134. 

Ar-e-6p'a-giis,  135, 142. 

A'rSs,  HI. 

Ar-^i-na'sae,  248.    Map  after  p.  246. 

Ar-givfS,  see  Argos. 

Ar'ero-lis,  91.    Map  after  p.  98. 

Ar'gros,  persistence  of  kingship  in, 
124 ;  hostile  to  Sparta,  127 ;  crippled 
by  Sparta,  161 ;  friendly  to  Persia, 
172 ;  allied  to  Athens  against  Sparta, 
199;   joins  League  against  Sparta, 
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269;    joins   Achaean   League,  306. 
Maps  after  pp.  9^,  98,  etc. 

jL'ri«n  heresy,  684. 

A-ri-o-vl8't\i8,  547. 

Ar4B.tftr''«hUB,  320. 

Ar-l8-trd88,  Athenian  leader,  170; 
proposes  plan  for  Delian  League,  191. 

Aristocracy,  definition,  85 ;  return  to 
Dorian  Greece,  120;  in  Sparta,  128; 
in  Achaean  League,  301;  in  early 
Rome,  344,  347,  356;  in  later  Re- 
public, 397,  400,  401,  484;  in  Roman 
Empire,  690,  691,  698;  among  tlie 
Germans,  709;  in  new  Teutonic 
states,  761. 

Ar-is-tdph'Sr-nds,  148,  221. 

Ar'is-tot-le,  quoted  on  Athenian  his- 
tory, 136,  146;  place  in  philosophy, 
315;  tutor  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
276;  NaturalHistory of t2S5;  proofs 
of  sphericity  of  the  earth,  320. 

Arithmetic,  Egyptian,  23;  Chaldean, 

_49;  Roman,  619. 

A'rl-vis,  684. 

Ar-mS'ni-a,  and  Phoenician  com- 
merce, 55;  a  Roman  province,  606. 
Map  after  p.  12,  etc. 

Army,  Egyptian,  12;  Achaean,  113; 
Dorian,  113;  Spartan,  130;  citizen 
armies  based  on  wealth  at  Athene, 
137;  Theban  phalanx,  263;  Mace- 
donian, 273;  Roman,  reformed  by 
Servius,  347,  348;  under  the  Re- 
public, 403-406;  under  Early  Em- 
pire, 601-603;  agency  in  unifying 
the  Empire  socially,  406,  603;  re- 
forms of  Diocletian,  667;  in  fourth 
century,  687 ;  Teutonic,  709,  710. 

Ar'ri-a,  632. 

Artt  prehistoric,  1;  Egj'ptian,  21 
Babylonian,  51,  52;  no  Hebrew,  67 
Persian,  borrowed,  74;  Oriental,  80 
Cretan,  96 ;  no  Spartan,  130 ;  Greek, 
of  6th  century,  154,  157 ;  in  age  of 
Pericles,  217-222;  in  Alexandrian 
Age,  312,  314;  Greek  influence  on 
Roman,  487;  Roman,  484,  487;  in 
Augustan  Age,  621  flF. 

Ar-tax-erx'ds.  king  of  Persia,  2.*)7, 
260, 


Ar'te-xnis,  111. 

Ar-te-mls'l-um,  battle  of,  176.  Map 
after  p.  98. 

Asia,  see  Oriental  culture  and  geog- 
raphy. 

Asia,  Province  of,  472,  610. 

Asia  Minor,  Assyrians  in,  40 ;  under 
Croesus,  70;  Persia,  72;  Helleniz- 
ing  of  the  coast,  121 ;  Persian  Wars, 
163-164,  189  fF.;  Greek  cities  be- 
trayed to  Persia  by  Sparta,  200, 260; 
Agesilans  in,  258;  Alexander  in, 
278;  Gauls  in,  290;  part  of  Graeco- 
Oriental  world,  287  ff. ;  Lycian  Con- 
federacy, 301 ;  Roman  province,  472 ; 
and  Saracens,  772. 

As-pft'si-a,  230. 

Assembly ,  Homeric  folk-moot,  107; 
Spartan,  128;  in  cities  of  Delian 
League,  191,  194;  Achaean  League, 
300,  301.  See  Athetimn,  Roman, 
Teutonic,  and  Mayfield. 

As'sur-Nat'sir-Pal,  king  of  Assyria, 
inscription  of,  41. 

As-syr'i-a,  35 ;  Semitic,  36;  Empire, 
40;  fall,  41 ;  contribution  to  govern- 
ment, 40;  religion  and  morality, 
41,  53;  society  and  culture,  44-si2; 
cuneiform  writing,  47;  art,  52;  Ro- 
man province,  606.  Maps  after  pp. 
12,  82,  etc.,  and  488. 

As-tftr'te,  57. 

Astrologry,  Chaldean,  49. 

Astronomy,  Egyptian,  23 ;  Chaldean, 
49;  Greek,  156,  320;  Saracenic,  774. 

A'taulf,  715. 

A'ten,  24. 

Ath-an-ft'si-us,  684. 

A-the'nd,  111 ;  statues  on  the  Acrop- 
olis of  Athens,  218,  219,  220. 

Athenian  Assembly,  under  Eupatrid 
rule,  135;  constitution  of  classes, 
137 ;  after  Solon,  142,  6, 144, 145, 149; 
after  Cleisthenes,  151-152;  of  Peri- 
cles, 210. 

Athenian  colonization,  see  CUr- 
ticks. 

Athenian  "  Generals,"  162,  209. 

Athenian  Juries,  211 ;  payment  of, 
212. 
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Athenian  *' Leaders  of  the  Peo- 
ple "  (demagogues)  t  209. 

Athenian  oratory,  223. 

Athenian  political  capacity,  213, 
214,  229. 

Athenian  senate,  after  Solon,  142,  a ; 
after  Cleisthenes,  152,  210.  See 
Areopagus, 

Athenian  state  pay,  212. 

Athena  y  legendary  founding,  103, 132; 
type  of  Ionic  cities,  120 ;  metropolis 
of  Ionia,  121 ;  oligarchy  replaces  old 
kingship,  134-137;  progress  toward 
democracy,  to  Solon,  137-139;  So- 
lon's reforms,  140-143 ;  factions,  145 ; 
tyrants,  145-148 ;  nnder  Pisistratns, 
146;  Cleisthenes*  reforms,  149-153; 
and  democracy,  152,  153;  leader  in 
culture  after  600, 146  if. ;  condition  at 
Persian  attack,  161 ;  part  in  Ionian 
revolt,  1(»4,  165;  Persian  heralds, 
167;  Marathon,  167, 168;  from  Mar- 
athon to  Thermopylae,  169,  170; 
internal  factions  crushed,  169;  a 
naval  power,  170 ;  at  battle  of  Arte- 
misium,  176 ;  abandoned  to  Persians, 
177;  battle  of  Salamis,  178, 179;  re- 
ceives offers  from  Persians,  181; 
building  of  walls,  184,  185;  com- 
merce, 185,  186;  proposes  League  of 
Plataea,  187;  glory  from  Persian 
War,  188;  assumes  leadership  of 
Asiatic  Greeks,  190;  Confederacy  of 
Delos,  191-194;  Athenian  Empire, 
195  flf . ;  jealousy  between  Sparta  and , 
U)6;  greatest  extent,  199;  activity, 
200;  power,  204;  population,  205; 
colonies,  206;  revenue,  207;  govern- 
ment, 208-211 ;  "juries."  211;  state 
pay,  212;  Athenian  political  ability, 
213, 229;  verdict  on  the  empire,  214 ; 
leaders  and  parties,  215;  Pericles, 
216;  intellectual  and  artistic  devel- 
opment, 217-232;  theater  money. 
222;  tribute  by  Pericles.  229;  faults 
in,  230,  231 ;  life  in  Ajrp  of  Pericles, 
233-240;  houses,  233;  family,  236; 
industries,  237 ;  banquets,  2;i9;  edu- 
cation, 240 ;  and  Peloponnesian  War, 
241-251 ;  plague  in,  244;   rule  of  the 


Four  Hundred,  249;  the  "Thirty," 
255;  regains  freedom,  256;  in  new 
league  against  Sparta,  269;  and 
Peace  of  Antalcidas,  260;  and  Spar- 
tan treachery,  261 ;  shelters  Theban 
democrats,  262  \  saves  Sparta,  266; 
and  Macedon,  272,  274,  277;  and 
Achaean  League,  305 ;  home  of  phi- 
losophy in  Hellenistic  Age,  315,  319 ; 
and  learning,  312,  319;  "ally"  of 
Rome,  464;  welcomes  Mithridates, 
532;  intellectual  center  under  Ro- 
man Empire,  619 ;  sacked  by  Gk>ths, 
648;  spared  by  Alaric,  713.  Maps 
after  pp.  94,  98,  etc.,  and  on  pp.  180, 
189,  202. 

A'thos,  Mount,  166;  canal  of,  171. 
Maps  after  pp.  94,  98,  etc. 

At'ti-ca,  products,  85;  consolidated, 
103,  132.  See  Athetu^.  Maps  after 
pp.  W,  98,  and  on  p.  180. 

Attic  comedy,  221. 

At'til-a,  722,  723,  724. 

Aufifiirs,  342,  343. 

Aug-ustan  Agre,  the,  571. 

Au'grus-tlne,  Saint,  702. 

Aufirustus,  569-573,  575,  605.  See 
Octtivius. 

Auerustus,  a  title  for  Roman  Em- 
perors, 593. 

Aurelian,  emperor,  646. 

Au-rS'li-U8, Marcus,  see  Antoninus.* 

Au8'pIc-68,  331,  note,  342. 

Aus-trft'si-a,  764,  765.  Map  after 
p.  608. 

Autun  (5-tUn') ,  620.    Map  after  p.  544. 

Avars,  721,  791.    Map  after  p.  OliO. 

A'v6n-tine,  the,  map,  p.  311. 

Baal,  57. 

Babylon,  geography,  34,  35;  one  of 
the  early  city-states,  38 ;  First  Em- 
pire of,  39;  Second,  42;  society  and 
culture,  43-53;  law  and  property, 
45;  special  privilege  of  rich  in  law, 
46;  cuneiform  script,  47;  literature, 
48;  science,  49;  legends  of  creation 
and  deluge,  50;  industry  and  art, 
51-52;  religion  and  morals,  53. 
Maps  after  pp.  12,  82,  84,  etc. 
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Bftc'trl-ftn'a,  279.    Map  after,  p.  84. 

Baff 'dad,  map  after  p.  690. 

Bal-bi'-nus,  644,  note. 

Baltic  Sea,  and  Phoenicians,  54. 

Banking,  in  Roman  Empire,  614. 

Banquet,  place  of,  in  Greek  life,  239. 

Barbarian  invaiiom,  in  Egypt,  10, 31 ; 
in  Euphrates  lands,  38, 38, 41 ;  Scyth- 
ians (and  Persia),  75;  Gauls  (and 
Graeco-Oriental  world),  290;  into 
Italy,  330, 375 ;  Cimbri  and  Teutones, 
523:  and  Caesar,  547,  548;  on  fron- 
tiers of  Roman  Empire,  605,  607; 
from  Aurelius  to  Aurelian,  648:  suc- 
cessful in  fourth  century,  712  ff. 
(see  Germans)  ;  Huns  repulsed,  721- 
724 ;  and  Charlemagne,  788-791. 

**  Barbarians  "  (to  the  Greeks),  116  a. 

Barca,  see  Hamilcar. 

**  Barrack  Emperors,"  639  ff. 

Barter,  trade  by,  19,  70. 

Basil,  Saint,  702. 

Basilica,  623. 

Bavaria,  map  after  p.  608. 

Bdl-i-s&'ri-us,  736. 

BSl'vi-der?'.  Apollo,  314. 

Benedict.  Saint,  '♦  rule  "  of,  759. 

Ben-e-vdn'tum,  battle  of,  381.  Map 
after  p.  302. 

Beowulf    (be'o-wulf   or   ba'o-wulf), 
song  of,  707. 
•  Berbers,  10. 

Bible,  the,  translated  into  Greek  (Old 
Testament),  319;  translated  into 
Latin,  702;  Into  Gothic,  702. 

Bishops,  681. 

Bi-thjhi'i-a,  map  after  p.  266. 

Black  Sea,  and  Phoenicians,  55; 
Greek  colonies  on,  122.  Map  after 
p.  82. 

B6-CMii-c6'a,  609. 

Boe-G'tl-a,  cities  of,  and  Thebes,  132 ; 
early  poets  of,  156 ;  under  Athenian 
control,  199;  falls  away  from 
Athens,  201.  See  Thebes  and 
Plataea.  Maps  after  pp.  94, 
98,  etc. 

Bokhara  (boch-a'ra),  77. 

Bordeaux  (b5r-d0')>  map  after  p.  586. 

Brtts'idas.  247. 


"  Bread  and  crames,"  558,  633. 

Brdn'nus,  375,  note. 

Britain,  Phoenician  sailors  in,  56; 
Caesar  in,  547 ;  Roman  conquest  of 
Southern,  578,  584,  606;  Hadrian's 
WaU  in,  587,  607;  diocese  of,  666; 
abandoned  by  Roman  Empire,  606, 
720;  Teutonic  invasions,  720; 
gradual  conquest,  a  Teutonic  state, 
745, 746 ;  couTersion  to  Christianity, 
747;  political  results  of  conversion, 
748.    Map  after  pp.  488,  514,  etc. 

Bronze,  explained,  2. 

Bronze  culture,  in  Egypt,  10;  in 
Chaldea  (see) :  in  Crete,  96 ;  dis- 
placed in  Greece  by  Achaeans,  96, 99. 

BrCL'tus,  Lucius  Junius,  first  consul 
of  Rome,  350,  note. 

Brutus,  Marcus,  the  Republican,  561, 
566. 

Bulgarians,  721. 

Burerundians,  705 ;  in  Gaul,  716, 717 ; 
at  Chalons,  722;  numbers,  752; 
Arians,  742;  conquered  by  Clovis, 
742.    Maps,  p.  572  and  after  p.  594. 

Biirgrundy,  764.    Map  after  p.  608. 

By'z&n-tlne  Empire,  734-738.  See 
Roman  Empire  in  the  East. 

By-z&n'ti-um,  122 ;  a  free  city  in  the 
Graeco-Oriental  world,  288,  674. 
Map  after  p.  132. 

O&'diz  (Gades),  founded  by  Phoeni- 
cians, 56.    Map  after  p.  132. 

Caeli-an  Hill,  the,  338.    Map,  p.  311. 

Caesar,  Caius  Julius,  544 ;  appears 
as  leader,  544-547 ;  in  Gaul ,  547, 548 ; 
rupture  with  Pompey,  549;  five 
years'  rule,  550-561;  hope  of  sub- 
ject nations,  551;  crosses  Rubicon, 
553;  campaign  in  Italy,  553;  in 
Spain  and  Greece,  554;  in  Asia, 
Egypt,  Africa,  and  Spain,  555;  con- 
structive work,  556-^560;  form  of 
his  monarchy,  557;  murder,  661; 
character,  544,  562. 

♦♦  Caesar,"  a  title,  693,  663. 

Cal'e.d6'ni-a,  584. 

Calendar,   Egyptian,   23;    Caesar's 
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CaUff'tUla,  577. 
Oaliphs,  770,  note. 
OftMIc'rft-tes,  218. 
Oam-p&'nl-s,  map  after  p.  302. 
Oam'puBMadr'tl-U8,413.  Map,  p.  311. 
Canaan,  60.    See  Palestine. 
Oanal  from  Nile  to  Bed  Sea,  28; 

and  Neco,  32 ;  restored  by  Ptolemies, 

293.   Jf  ap,  p  16. 
O&n'nae,  battle  of,  442.    Map  after 

p.  302. 
Capital,  in  architecture,  154. 
0&p'i.t5.1In«,  the,  338.    Map.  p.  311. 
0&-pIt'a.lfr.rie8,  799  d. 
Oap-plL-dO'ci-ans,  77.    Map  after  p. 

81. 
Oapri  (ciip're).  Isle  of,  map,  p.  473. 
CILp'a-a,  443,  450,  558.     Map  after 

p.  ;»2. 
Car-a>c&ria,  642. 
CIL'ri-ans,  77.    Map  after  p.  84. 
C&-r!'nu8,  647,  note. 
Cftr-o-lin'ffl-ans,    name    explained, 

786,  note. 
Carpentry,  tools  in  ancient  Crete,  96. 
Carthagre,    Phoenician    colony,    56, 

160  ;  and  Greeks  in  Sicily,  160,  181 ; 

held  in  check  by  Athenian  name, 

201;     and    Rome,    417-421;     Punic 

Wars,  421-429,  431,  436  flf.,  459-462; 

rebuilt    by    Caesar,    568;    Vandal 

capital,  718.    Map  after  p.  132. 
C&'rus,  646,  note. 

Cassins  (cash'i-us),  and  Caesar,  561. 
Cassivis.  Spurius,  :362,  373,  note. 
Catholic  Church,  see  Church. 
Cat'i.lln«,  545. 
Cato,  Marcus    Portias,   459,    506, 

624. 
Cato  the  Yoimgrer.  54^3,  555. 
Ca-tul'luB,  625. 

Cau'dine  Forks,  battle  of,  380. 
Cavemen,  1 ;  weapons  of,  2. 
Celts,  720. 

Censors,  at  Rome,  368. 
Centralization    in    grovemment. 

term  explained,  671  and  note. 
Centuries,  Assembly  of,  see  Romiui 

Assembly. 
cere?.  111. 


Cdr-y-nS'a,  299.    Map  after  p.  98. 

-Ohaer^-nS'a,  battle  of,  274. 

-Ghftl'clB,  map  after  p.  98. 

"Chftl-dd'a,  convenient  bat  not  strictly 
proper  name  for  Euphrates  district, 
33,  note.  Map  after  p.  12.  See 
Babylon. 

Chalons  (shal-lOn'))  battle  of,  723. 
Map  after  p.  576. 

OhampoUion  (Bhdn-p6l-y0u),  5. 

Charlemagrne  (sharre-man),  785. 
See  Empire  of  Charlemagne, 

Charles  Mar-ter,  767. 

Charms,  Chaldean,  49. 

"Che'ops,  21,  27.    See  Khu/u. 

•Gher-eo-nd'sus,  169.  Map  after 
p.  132. 

Chiefs,  Council  of,  Homeric,  106; 
origin  of  Spartan  senate,  128;  of 
Athenian  Areopagus,  135;  Roman, 
346;  German,  709,  710. 

China,  early  civilization,  why  not 
studied,  4. 

-Ghln'v&t  Bridire,  the,  78. 

-Ghl'os.  195.    Map  after  p.  94. 

Christ,  birth  of,  575, 652;  Crucifixion, 
576. 

Christianity,  rise,  652 ;  extension  to 
gentiles,  653;  later  growth  in  first 
two  centuries,  654 ;  Nero's  persecu- 
tion, 654  ;  some  sources  of  power, 
655 ;  debt  to  Empire,  656 ;  persecu- 
tions of,  657-660;  and  Constantino, 
675-676;  edict  of  Galerius,  673;  of 
Milan,  676;  and  Theodoslus,  680; 
reaction  from  victory  over  Empire, 
686;  in  "Dark  Ages,"  756.  See 
Church. 

Chrj^-sOs'tom,  John,  702. 

Church,  the,  organization, 681;  unity, 
682 ;  growth  of  creeds,  683, 684 ;  pei^ 
secution  of  heresies,  684;  attitude 
toward  pagan  learning,  703  ;  and 
the  barbarians,  756;  schism — Greek, 
and  Latin  churches,  778.  See 
Papacy,  Monasticism. 

Cicero,  543,  565,  625. 

Ci-llc'ia,  77.    Map  after  p.  84. 

Cilician  pirates,  541. 

CIm'bri,  the,  523,  524. 
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OI'mon,  192, 197,  198. 

Olh-cln-n&'tua,  373,  note. 

dn'na,  530,  531. 

OXs-arpine  Qaul  (6arii-a  Cis'al- 
prna),  326.    Map  after  p.  302. 

Citizenship,  Spartan,  129;  Athenian, 
150,151,256;  Roman,  aboat 200  B.C., 
383-388  fif.;  attempt  to  extend  to  all 
Italy,  518,  527 ;  secured  by  Italians 
in  Social  War,  528;  and  Caesar's 
extensions,  560,  616;  later  exten- 
sions, 616. 

City 'States  t  in  old  Egypt,  11;  in  Eu- 
phrates valley,  37 ;  in  Phoenicia,  55, 
57;  in  Hellas,  103 ;  the  limit  of  Greek 
political  ideals,  104 ;  decline  and  fall , 
268,  275;  Roman,  see  Rome. 

Civi/ization,  and  prehistoric  contri- 
butions, 3 ;  early  centers,  6, 7 ;  stages 
of  ("culture"),  10;  characteristics  of 
Oriental,  79-81 ;  Oriental  and  Euro- 
pean (influence  of  geography),  82-86. 

Oivll  service,  term  defined,  extent 
at  Athens,  212  and  note. 

Oi-vI'lis.  609. 

Olan,  in  Homeric  Qreece,  100  ff. ; 
in  Athens,  149  ff . ;  Roman,  345 ;  Ger- 
man, 709. 

Olaud'i-an,  poet,  617. 

Olaudlua,  Emperor.  578. 

Olaudlus  II,  645. 

Clazdm'e-nae,  map  after  p.  132. 

Cl§om'e-n€B,  reformer  at  Sparta, 
30H-310. 

Clfi'on,  Athenian  leader,  247. 

Cie-o-p&'tra,  33,  555,  567. 

OlSr'uchs,  148,  205,  206. 

Oils' thS-nSg,  147-153. 

Clo  §,c'a  Maxima,  the,  338. 

Clo-t/iU'da,  741. 

Olovis,  740-742. 

Cnl-dus,  259.    Map  after  p.  246. 

Ool'chis,  56.    Map  after  p.  132. 

Odl-i-sS'um,  622. 

Ool'lin';  Oate,  battle  of,  533.  Map, 
p.  311. 

Oologne  (k0-l5n'),  map  after  p.  488. 

C6-15'nl,  see  Serfdom. 

Oolonization,  Phoenician, 56;  Greek, 
121,  122;    New  Athenian  plan,  14«, 


206,  206 ;  in  Graeco-Oriental  world, 
280-282;  Roman,  384,  389. 

Column,  in  Egyptian  architecture, 
21 ;  Greek,  154. 

Commsrcet  early  routes,  7;  EgyptUn, 
19 ;  Euphrates  states,  38, 51 ;  Phoeni- 
cian, 54-^56;  and  invention  of  coin- 
age, 70 ;  early  Cretan, 95 ;  and  Greek 
geography,  85  a ;  in  Homeric  Greece, 
110;  Athenian,  and  Pisistratns,  146; 
growth  in  Athens,  148,  237;  in 
Graeco-Oriental  world,  284;  Roman, 
about  200  B.C.,  408;  under  Empire, 
612,  613. 

Com-mO'dus,  590. 

"Companions"  (German  institu- 
tion) ,  710. 

Com-pur-erft'tion,  trial  by,  760. 

C6'non,  259. 

Con'stans,  677. 

Constantine  the  Great,  673  ff. 

Constantine  II,  677. 

Constantine  IV,  772. 

Constantine  VI,  792. 

Constantinople,  674.  Map  after 
p.  544. 

Con-st&n'tl-us,  672. 

Constantius  II,  677. 

Consular  Tribunes,  367. 

ConsiUs,  350-352. 

CooklnflT,  in  ancient  Crete,  96;  in 
Greece,  233. 

C6r-cy'ra,  172,  242.  Maps  after  pp. 
•TTr,  •'O,  eic 

Cor-dO'va,  map  after  p.  630. 

C6-rin'na,  155. 

CSr'lnth,  and  Periander,  126;  Pan- 
Hellenic  Congress  at,  172;  jealous 
of  Athens,  184,  200,  241 ;  and  Pelo- 
ponnesian  War,  241,  242;  jealous  of 
Sparta,  259;  Congress  of,  under 
Philip,  274;  and  Achaean  Confed- 
eracy, 304,  310 ;  destroyed  by  Rome, 
471;  rebuilt  by  Caesar,  558 ;  sacked 
by  Goths,  713.  Maps  after  pp.  94, 
98,  etc. 

Corinthian  order  of  architecture, 
154. 

Cornelia,  mother  of  the  Gracchi,  507, 
513. 
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Orassua,  538. 

Cretan  oivllizatlon,  93-96. 

Critl-as,  250. 

OrTto,  friend  of  Socrates,  227. 

Oroe'Bus,  70,  72, 163.  * 

Oultiire  (stage  of  ciyilization),  10. 

Ou-nax'a,  battle  of,  257. 

Oa-nS'l-form  script,  47. 

Ouria,  the  Roman,  345. 

Ca'rl-als,  691. 

Ourlo,  and  Caesar,  562. 

Curio,  Manlus,  409. 

Ounile  officers,  396,  397. 

Cylinder  seals,  Babylonian,  61. 

Cy'lon,  138. 

Oj^nic  philosophy,  317. 

Cy-nos-cdph'a-lae,   battle  of,  464. 

Map  after  p.  372. 
Cy-rfi'nS,  122.    Map  after  p.  132. 
Cyrus  the  Great,  72, 163. 
Cyrus  the  Younger,  257. 

D&'cia,  586,  606.    Map  after  p.  488. 

Damasciis,  map  after  p.  12. 

D&-rru8  Cod-o-m&n'nus,  278. 

Darius  the  Organizer,  75,  76,  77, 
78. 

'♦  Dark  Ages,"  the,  749  ff. 

Dates,  Table  of,  to  500  b.c,  158;  for 
Greek  history,  p.  295;  Roman  and 
Greek,  396-398;  Roman,  465,  569: 
Teutonic,  636. 

David,  king  of  the  Hebrews,  63,  64. 

Debt,  laws  about,  in  Athens,  136, 141. 

Ddc'arch-ies,  under  Spartan  protec- 
tion, 253. 

De-cdm'virs,  364. 

Decius,  644. 

DS'dan,  55. 

De/08^  Confederacy  of*  191-194. 

Delos,  plan  of  house  from,  and  de- 
scription, 233;  island  of,  map  after 
p.  <V4. 

Delphi,  118;  repulse  of  Gauls  from, 
290.     Maps  after  pp.  94,  98,  etc. 

Delphic  Oracle,  118,  174, 177. 

DSmes,  in  Attica,  151. 

De-m6c'rl-tus,  philosopher,  225. 

Democracy t  definition  of,  85;  germs 
of,  in  Homeric  Greece,  107 ;  tyrants 


pave  way  for,  126 ;  Greek  conception 
of,  128;  Athens  a  democracy,  142, 
162,  208-214;  Athens  mother  of 
Ionian  democracy,  195;  attempted 
overthrow  in  Athens,  249,  255;  in 
Greece  overthrown  by  Sparta,  253; 
in  Thebes,  268;  lack  in  Achaean 
League,  301;  in  Republican  Rome, 
in  form,  396-102;  among  Teutons, 
709. 

De-rnds'thS-nSg,  Athenian  general, 
247. 

Demos'thenes,  Athenian  orator,  223, 
272. 

Dd-si-de'ri-us,  789. 

Diana,  111. 

Dictator  (Roman),  354. 

Dioceses  (civil),  665;  table  of,  666; 
ecclesiastical,  681. 

Di.0-cl6'ti.an,  661-671 ;  edict  regard- 
ing prices,  693,  698. 

Di-o-dO'rus,  626. 

Di-d8r'e-n6§,  the  cynic,  317. 

Di-o-ny'si-us,  historian,  334,  626. 

Di-o-ny'sus,  god  of  the  vintage  and 
the  drama,  146,  221 ;  theater  of.  at 
Athens,  222,  223. 

Divination,  Chaldean,  49;  Etruscan, 
331,  note;  Roman,  342,  343. 

•'  Do  Nothing  Kings,"  765. 

Domestication  of  animals,  pre- 
historic, 3,  b ;  in  Egypt,  18. 

Domitian,  584.  (VYl. 

"  Donation  of  Pippin,"  783,  784. 

DQ'ri-ans,  113;  and  lonians,  120; 
mythical  origin  of,  116,  6;  in  Pelo- 
ponnesus, 127-130. 

Doric  order  (in  architecture),  154. 

Dorus,  fabled  ancestor  of  Dorians, 
116,  b. 

Drft'co,  139. 

Drainaere  system,  at  Knossos,  93. 

Drama,  Greek,  146.  155,  221,  222;  of 
Graeco-Oriental  world,  282,  313; 
Roman,  624  ff. 

Dress,  Egyptian,  see  illustrations, 
pp.  22  ff. ;  Assyrian,  p.  68;  Persian, 
p.  87;  Cretan,  96;  Greek,  236; 
Roman,  412. 

DrQ'sus,  rival  of  Gracchus,  517. 
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DruBUS,  champion  of  Italians,  526. 
Df 'areh^y,  692. 

Bbro,  the,  map  after  p.  372. 
Bo-bfit'ft-na,  map  after  p.  82. 

Economic  condt't/ons,  definition  of 
term,  136;  in  Egypt,  12-21;  in 
Chaldea  and  Assyria,  44-46,  51;  in 
Cretan  civilization,  97;  in  Homeric 
Greece,  106-110;  in  Sparta,  129;  in 
Athens  at  600  b.c,  136;  Solon^s  re- 
forms, 141 ;  in  age  of  Pericles,  237 ; 
reaction  of  Oriental  conquests  on 
European  Oreece,  264;  in  late 
Sparta,  306;  attempts  at  reform 
by  Agis  and  Cleomenes,  307,  308; 
early  Roman,  340,  408-410;  after 
Panic  Wars,  480-484,  488;  reforms 
of  the  Gracchi,  606-518 ;  overthrown, 
519;  Caesar's  attempts  at  reform, 
558;  in  early  Empire,  609-611,  613, 
614,  631 ;  decline  in  3d  century,  649, 
650 ;  more  serious  in  4th  century, 
687-699;  in  Charlemagne's  Empire, 
798. 

Education  and  learning^  in  Egypt, 
24;  in  Chaldea,  47-49;  in  Persia, 
78;  in  Sparta,  130;  importance  of 
Greek  theater  for,  222,  223  ;  in 
Athens  (typical  of  Greece),  240; 
early  Roman,  413;  under  Empire, 
619,  620  ;  decline  in  4th  century, 
703-704;  in  "Dark  Ages,"  751;  and 
Monasteries,  759 ;  and  Charlemagne, 
800. 

SU8r6'rl.s,  335. 

BSgypt,  early  history  rediscovered,  5; 
home  of  early  culture,  6  ;  geogra- 
phy of,  8,  9 ;  people,  10 ;  growth  of 
city-states  into  a  kingdom,  11;  so- 
cial classes,  12,  13;  life  of  the 
wealthy,  14;  life  of  the  poor,  15; 
position  of  woman,  16;  irrigation, 
17;  agriculture,  18;  trade,  19;  in- 
dustrial arts,  20;  fine  arts,  21; 
pjxuDids,  21 ;  literature  and  hiero- 
glyphs,  22;  Bcienoe,23;  religion,  24; 
idea  of  future  life.  25;  morals,  26; 
slory  of  the  pharaohs,  27-33 ;  under 
the    Ptolemies,    293;     Alexandrian 


Age,  312-320;  and  Rome,  463,  464, 
466;  and  Roman  Empire,  619,  620. 

Bl'M,  the,  map  after  p.  488. 

Bleotlons,  in  Sparta,  128;  in  Athens 
142,  152,  210;  in  Achaean  League 
301,302. 

Bifirin  marbles,  219. 

Blis,  117.    Map  after  p.  96. 

BllBhah,  55. 

B-lys'I-um,  112. 

Bmbalminfir,  Egyptian,  26. 

Bm-pdd'O^iej,  philosopher,  226. 

Empire,  defined,  37,  close. 

Empire  of  Oharlemaffne,  prepara- 
tion for,  by  early  Franks,  744,  764- 
767,  782-784,  786;  by  wars  of  Charle- 
magne, 787,  788,  789;  revival  of 
"Roman  Empire,"  792-794;  com- 
pared with  "Greek  Empire,"  796; 
Teutonic  character,  796 ;  society  and 
government,  798,  799;  place  in  his- 
tory, 801-802.    Map  after  p.  630. 

Bn^lsnd,  see  Britain. 

En'ni.UB,  6^. 

E.pam-i.n5n'da«,  264-267. 

Eph'e^us,  122,  156.    Maps  after  pp. 

Eph-1-al'tes,    Athenian    statesman, 

197,  198. 
Ephlaltes,  "Judas  of  Greece,"  176. 
Bphors,  Spartan,  128, 129. 
Epic  Ag;e,  in  Greece,  155. 
Eplc-t«au8,  630. 
Bp-i-cu-rS'an-ism,  316,  317. 
Ep-i^Q'ni8,  316. 
E-pX'r\i8,  85.    Map  after  p.  94. 
Equites  (&'wi-tez),  Roman  monied 

aristocracy,  480-484. 
Er-a-tds'the-nSs,     keeper     of     the 

Alexandrian  library,  320. 
B-reeh-th6'um,  218. 
E-r€'tri-a,  164,  167.    Bfap  after  p.  96. 
E-sar-h&d'don,  40. 
EB'quX-Une.  the,  map,  p.  311. 
E.thl.5'pl«,  9,  28,30,31.    Ii[i4>,p.l6. 
B-tra'rl-a,  map  after  p.  302. 
Etruscans,  331,  338. 
Bu-boe'a.  122.    Maps  after  pp.  94, 9B. 
Eu'cUd,  320. 
Eu-dOx'l-a,  726. 
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Bu-pft'trid8,  at  Athens,  135-142. 

Eu-phr&'tdg,  early  home  of  civiliza- 
tion, f!  ;*' soul  of  theland,"  34.  Maps 
after  pp.  12,  82,  etc.,  and  on  p.  55. 

Eu-rlp'i-dSf,  Qreek  tragedian,  221. 

Bvirope,  contrasted  with  Asia,  82; 
typified  by  Greece,  84  ff. 

Bu-i^m'e-don,  battle  of  the,  192. 

Bu-8d'bi.\i8,  702. 

Bu-trO'pi>u8,  701. 

Bx-&reh'ate  of  BlUvdn'-nft,  map 
after  p.  622. 

Bx'or.ci8t,  681,  note. 

Bxperiment,  method  of,  not  known 
to  Greeks,  230. 

Explorations,  in  the  east,  5;  at 
Troy,  90;  at  Mycenae,  91 ;  in  Crete, 
98. 

Esekiol,  describing  the  grandeur  of 
Tyre,  56. 

Fft'bi-an  policy,  441. 

F&'bi-UB  (Q.  Fabius  Maximus),  441. 

FabiuB  Pictor,  334,  624. 

Factories,  in  Athens,  237;  in  cities  of 
Roman  Empire,  611. 

Fire-makiniT,  and  prehistoric  man, 
3. 

Fmrn-i-ninus,  4^. 

Fl&'vi-an  Caesars,  the,  580  ff. 

Fl&'vi-\is,  democratic  aedile,  397, 
nute,  402. 

Flo-ri-ft'niis,  646,  note. 

PO'rum,  at  Rome,  338.    Map,  p.  629. 

Franks,  the,  705,  719;  preeminence 
among  Teutonic  conquerors,  739; 
Clovis  and  his  empire,  740-742; 
Frankish  empire  of  the  7th  century, 
743,  744,  764-766;  and  the  early 
Carolingians,  767,  773,782-784;  Em- 
pire of  Charlemagne  (which  see). 
Maps  after  pp.  572,  576,  591,  etc. 

Freya,  708. 

Frieze  (frez),  in  architecture,  154. 

G4'dSg,  see  Cadiz. 

Oa-lft'ti-a,  290.    Map  after  p.  488. 

OiU'bft,  580. 

a'len,  638. 
-I«'ri-U8,  672 ;  edict  of,  672. 


aal-li-S'nus,  644,  note. 

Qauls,  invasion  of  Greece  and  Asia, 
290;  in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  332;  sack 
Rome,  375 ;  conquest  by  Caesar,  547 ; 
admitted  to  citizenship,  560. 

Gei'ser-lc,  718. 

^filon,  of  Syracuse,  160. 

Ge-merius,  612. 

"  General,"  political  administrator 
at  Athens,  152,  209;  in  Achaean 
League,  300. 

Gens,  pi.  gentes,  flee  Clan. 

Ge-na'ci-iis,  362,  363. 

Geography,  and  history,  in  Egypt,  6, 
9,  11;  in  Euphrates  regions,  6,  34; 
contrasts  between  Europe  and  Asia, 
82,  84;  Greece,  typical  of  Europe, 
85,  86;  influence  of  Mediterranean, 
83 ;  of  Rome  and  Italy,  326^329,  333. 

Geometry,  Egyptian,  24;  Babylo- 
nian, 49;  later  Greek,  390. 

Germans,  early  invasion,  523-^24; 
and  Caesar,  547 ;  and  Augustus,  606 ; 
revolt  of  Hermann,  606;  invasions 
renewed,  648-687,  710  if.;  early 
homes,  705;  stage  of  culture,  706; 
character,  707;  religion,  708;  gov- 
ernment, 70J),  710.  See  Alemanni, 
Burgundians,  Goths ^  etc. 

Gibraltar,  Straits  of,  54,  note.  Map 
after  p.  132. 

Gid'e-on,  61. 

Gilds,  Roman,  408,  693. 

Gladiators,  486,  629. 

Gor-di-A'nus  I,  644,  note. 

Gordianus  II,  644,  note. 

Gordianus  III,  644,  note. 

Gdr'erl-as,  sophist,  225. 

G6'shen,  59. 

Goths,  see  Ostrogoths  and  Visigoths, 

Government,  class  rule  selfish,  125. 
See  Monarchy,  Oligarchy,  Democ- 
racy. 

Grftc'«hu8.  Cains,  513-520. 

Gracchus,  Tiberius,  506-512. 

Graeco-Oriental  world,  the,  280- 
327;    mingling  of  East  and  West, 
280;    Hellenism  the  active  element- 
in,  281;  Greek  cities  in  (the  many 
Alexandrias) ,   282;    reaction   upon 
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European  Hellas,  283-286;  Wars  of 
the  Saocessiou,  287;  third  century 
B.C.  in,  288;  resemhlance  to  modern 
Europe,  289;  Ghilllc  invasion,  290; 
decline,  291;  some  separate  states, 
292-295;  Achaean  League  (which 
see) ;  society  and  culture,  312--d21. 

Qra-nI'ou8,  battle  of  the,  278.  Map 
after  p.  266. 

Qrft'ti-an,  672. 

Greek  Ohurch,  the,  778. 

••  Greek  Empire,"  the,  734-738. 

Oreek  federations,  age  of,  297; 
Aetolian,  298;  Achaean,  299-311; 
Lycian,  301;  Olynthiac,  261.  See 
Peloponnesian  League,  Confederacy 
of  Delos,  Rhodes. 

Greek  tire,  772. 

Greek  life,  in  Homeric  Age,  108-110; 
in  Age  of  Pericles,  233-240.  See 
Sparta. 

Greek  philosophy,  "Ionic"  (sixth 
century),  166;  in  Age  of  Pericles, 
225-227;  in  Alexandrian  Age,  315- 
318. 

Greek  reUfirlon,  98, 100-102, 111-112, 
231. 

Greeks,  the,  invasions  into  Egypt 
about  1350  B.C.,  31 ;  ajid  geography, 
82-86;  rediscovery  of  prehistoric 
Greece,' 87-93;  Cretan  culture,  94- 
97;  Achaean  culture  (Homeric),  98- 
112;  clan  and  tribe,  100-103;  the 
city-state,  103,  104;  government  in 
Homeric  Age,  105-107;  simple  so- 
ciety, 108;  manners  harsh,  109; 
occupations,  110;  Dorian  conquest, 
113;  Phoenician  influence,  114;  gap 
in  our  knowledge,  from  1100  to  600, 
115;  unity  of  feeling  attained,  116- 
119;  expansion  by  colonization, 
121-123;  disappearance  of  Homeric 
Itingship,  124;  '*Age  of  Tyrants," 
126;  rise  of  Sparta  to  military  head- 
ship, see  Sparta ;  rise  of  democ- 
racy in  Athens,  see  Athena ;  art  and 
philosophy  at  600,  154-157;  Persian 
Wars  (which  see) ;  Athenian  leader- 
ship, see  Athens  ;  Spartan  leader- 
ship, see  Sparta ;  Theban  leadership, 


264-267 ;  art,  literature,  and  philo»- 
ophy,  in  Age  of  Pericles,  217-232; 
life  and  industries.  233-240;  Mace- 
donian conquest,  269-275 ;  failure  of 
city-state,  268,  275;  in  the  Orient, 
after  Alexander,  2Sd-2IS2;  reaction 
from  the  Orient,  283-285;  political 
situation  in  third  century,  296; 
Achaean  League  (which  see) ;  Alex- 
andrian Age,  312-321;  civilization 
compared  with  Roman,  324,  325; 
geography  of,  compared  with  Italian, 
328,  329;  Magna  Graecia  falls  to 
Rome,  381 ;  Greek  cities  friendly  to 
Rome,  463, 464, 465 ;  Roman  *<  allies  " 
defended  by  Rome  against  Antio- 
chus,  465;  petty  quarrels  among, 
and  revulsion  of  feeling  toward 
Rome,  470;  rearrangements  by 
Rome,  and  a  Roman  province,  471 ; 
diocese,  666;  Alaric  in  Greece,  713. 

Greeks  in  Italy,  122,  331 ;  conquest 
by  Rome,  381 ;  influence  on  Rome, 
413-416.    See  Magna  Oraecia. 

Gregrory  II,  Pope,  780. 

Gregrory  III,  Pope,  780._ 

Gregrory  of  Tours  (toor),  quoted, 
742. 

Gun'do-bald,  717. 

Hadrian,  Emperor,  587. 

Hadrian,  Pope,  780. 

Hadrian's  Wall,  587, 607.  Map  after 
p.  544. 

Hal-i-car-n&s'sus,  224.  Map  after 
p.  94. 

H&lys  River,  70.    Map  after  p.  82. 

Ha-mU'car  Barca.  427,  431,  436,  437. 

Ham-mu-rft'bi,  king  of  Babylon,  39; 
code  of,  45,  46. 

Hangfingr  Gardens  of  Babylon,  52. 

H&n'ni-bal,  437-465,  459. 
I  Httr'mosts,  Spartan,  253. 

H^roun'  al  Raschid,  797,  note. 
!  Hasdrubal,  the  Barcide,  447, 462, 453. 

Hebrews,  58-66;  age  of  patriarchs, 
I     58;  Ejjyptian  captivity,  31,  59;  set- 
tlement in  Palestine,  60 ;  the  Judges, 
61 :    Kings  and  Prophets,  62;  David 
and  Solomon,  63;  division  and  de- 
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cline,  fH  ;  Assyrian  captivity,  40, 
65;  repulse  of  SeDoacherib,  from 
Jerusalem,  40;  Babylonian  captiv- 
ity, 42,  65;  return  to  Palestine,  66, 
78;  priestly  rule,  66;  a  dependent 
state,  66;  the  Maccabees,  66;  mis- 
sion in  history  —  religion,  67, 68 ;  in 
Alexandria,  319 ;  Maccabees  and 
Rome,  467;  a  dependent  state  and 
finally  a  province,  582;  destruction 
and  dispersion,  582. 

Hector,  Trojan  hero,  109. 

He.firl'ra,  the,- 769. 

Helen  of  Troy,  87. 

HSrias,  84. 

Hdrien,  mythical  ancestor  of  Hel- 
lenes, 84,  116,  b. 

Hel-16'n68,  84. 

Hellenism  and  Hellenistic,  terms 
explained,  275. 

H6ries-pont,  the,  166,  171.  Maps 
after  pp.  91,  98,  132,  etc. 

HSl'ots,  129,  197. 

H61-vS'ti-i,  547. 

Hephaestus  (he-fes'tus),  111. 

HS'ra,  111. 

Her-euciei'tus,  lai. 

Herat',  281. 

Her-ca-lft'ne-um,  583.     Map,  p.  473. 

Her'ca-16s,  111,  note. 

Hermann,  605. 

Her'mSs,  111. 

Hermits,  759. 

He-rdd'o-tus,  in  Egjpt,  21 ;  place  in 
literature,  224. 

Her-a-li,  the,  728. 

H6'si-od.  155. 

Hes'ti-a,  111. 

Hi'S-ro  II,  422,  429. 

HX'er.o-fiTlj^phs,  Egyptian,  22;  on 
the  Rosetta  stone,  5.  See  Cunei- 
form writing. 

Hlm'e-ra,  battle  of,  181.  Map  after 
p.  132. 

Hindoos,  see  India. 

Hip-p«lr'«hus,  son  of  Pisistratus,  147. 

Hlpparchus,  the  scientist,  320. 

Hip'pi-as.  son  of  Pisistratus.  147.  167. 

History,  definition  of,  1,  4;  divisions, 
4,802. 


mt'tltea,  7 ;  and  Egyptians,  32.  Maps, 
pp.  56,  77. 

Homeric  Affe,  the,  see  Achaean 
civilization. 

Ho-mdr'ic  poems,  87. 

H5-no'ri-u8,  680. 

H6p'lites,  and  political  power,  137. 

Horace,  626;  quoted,  489. 

Ho-r&'ti-us,  350,  note. 

H5r-tdn'8i-an  Law,  the.  399. 

H6s.til'i-us,  TtU'lus,  335. 

Houses,  Egyptian,  14,  15;  in  Eu- 
phrates valley,  52;  in  primitive 
Aegean  civilization,  94;  in  age  of 
Pericles,  233;  early  Roman,  340; 
Roman  about  200  B.C.,  411;  after 
Punic  Wars,  485. 

Huns,  721-724.     Map  after  p.  576. 

Hyk'sos,  29,  30,  57. 

Hy-mSt'tus,  146.    Map,  p.  180. 

Hy-p6r'b6.1us,  247. 

Hy'pha-sis  River,  279.    Map  after 

p.  266. 

> 

I-a-pyfiT'i-ans,  332.    Map,  p.  304. 

I-con-o-cl&s'tic  question,  the,  778, 
note. 

Ic-ti'nus,  218. 

n'i-ad,  87. 

Il'i-um,  87.    See  Troy. 

niyria,  270,  277,  432.   Map  after  p.  94. 

Im'brds,  260.    Map  after  p.  94. 

Immortality,  belief  in,  prehistoric 
man,  1;  Egyptian,  25;  Babylonian, 
53;  Persian,  78;  Greeks,  112,  231; 
Socrates  on,  227. 

Im-per.&'tor,  title  adopted  by  Caesar, 
537 ;  by  Augustus,  6G9 ;  by  later  em- 
perors, 593. 

India,  early  civilization  in,  why  not 
studied,  4;  and  Persian  Empire,  73; 
and  Alexander  the  Great,  279. 

Indus,  the,  73.     Map  after  p.  84. 

Industries,  in  Egypt,  18-20;  in  Eu- 
phrates states.  51;  in  Crete,  96;  in 
Homeric  Greece,  110;  in  Age  of  Per- 
icles, 237;  early  Roman,  340;  about 
200  B.C.,  408,  409;  after  Punic  Wars 
—  growth  of  capitalism  and  decline 
of  free  industries,  480^183,  488-492; 
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in  Early  Empire,  611-613;  in  later 
Empire,  649,  G87-6i)5;  iu  Empire  of 
Cliarlemagne,  798. 

Ion,  fabled  ancestor  of  lonians,  116,  h. 

I>0'nl-a,  Phoenicians  in,  55 ;  colonized 
by  Greeks,  121 ;  early  center  of  art 
and  philosophy,  154-157;  Persian 
conquest  of,  163;  revolt,  164,  165; 
Persian  War  in,  after  Plataea,  188, 

189  ft. ;  calls  Athens  to  leadership, 

190  (see  Confederacy  of  Deloa); 
betrayed  to  Persia  by  Sparta,  250, 
260.    Map  after  p.  91. 

lonians,  Greek  "race,"  mythical  or- 
igin of,  no,  h;  driven  out  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus by  Dorians,  113,  121 ; 
contrasted  with  Dorians,  120;  colo- 
nization of  luuia,  121  (see  Ionia) ; 
democracy  among,  120,  195 ;  in  Sic- 
ily, 195. 

Ionic  order  of  architecture,  154. 

Iran  (e-ran'),  Plateau  of.  40,  41,  71, 

_  72.    Map  after  p.  12. 

f-rSn«',  Empress,  792. 

Iron,  importance  of,  in  civilization,  2 ; 
no  manufactures  of,  in  Egypt  until 
800  B.C.,  20;  known  to  Achaeans,  98. 

Irrlgration,  in  Egypt,  a  cause  of 
political  union,  11;  description  of, 
17;  the  work  of  the  "  Middle  King- 
dom," 28;  in  Babylonia,  35. 

Is'S-as,  patriot-tyrant,  299. 

l8-kan'dar,  281.    Map  after  p.  266. 

I-8dc'ra-teg,  225. 

Israel,  Kingdom  of,  64,  65.  See 
Hebrews.    Map,  p.  77. 

Is'sus,  battle  of,  278.  Map  after 
p.  266. 

Italy,  map  after  p.  302.  Greek  colo- 
nies in,  see  Magna  Oraecia  ;  mean- 
ing of  name  in  ancient  times,  326; 
geography,  326-329;  peoples,  330- 
332.    See  Rome,  Ooths,  Lombards. 

Ith'a-ca.  maps  after  pp.  M,  98. 

I-Q'lus,  544. 


Jacob,  58. 

Ja-nica-lum.    Mount,    :i39. 

p.  305. 
jrnus,  341. 


Map, 


Javan,  55. 

Jax-ttr'tds  Blver,  73.  Map  after  p.  84. 

Jeph'thaf.  61. 

JS-rOme',  Saint,  702. 

Jerusalem,  besieged  by  Sennacherib, 
40;  sacked  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  35, 
42,  65;  capital  of  Kingdom  of  Judah, 
64 ;  destruction  by  Titus,  582 ;  patri- 
archate of,  682 ;  becomes  a  Moham- 
medan possession,  777.  Maps  after 
pp.  12,  82,  etc.,  and  on  p.  77. 

Jews,  see  Hebrews. 

Joseph,  12, 59. 

Joshua,  60. 

J6'vi-an,  679. 

Judah,  Klnerdom  of,  64  if.  Map  on 
p.  77.    See  Hebrews. 

Judea,  see  Hebrews  and  Judah. 

Judflres,  of  Hebrews,  61. 

Jtlfir'e-ra,  370. 

Ju-firur'tha,  521,  522. 

Julian  the  Apostate,  678. 

Julian  Caesars,  the,  591  ff. 

JQ-li-&'nus.  640. 

jano,  111. 

ja'piter,  111. 

Jury.  Athenian,  211 ;  pay  for,  212. 

Jiis-tln'i-an,  736-738;  code  of,  737. 

Jates,  in  BriUin,  720.  Map  after 
p.  694. 

Ja'v6-nal,  628;  quoted,  484,  632. 

Kft-dl'jah,  769. 

K&n-da-h&r',  281.    Map  after  p.  266. 

Karl'mann,  782. 

KHr'nak,  temple  at,  21.    Map,  p.  16. 

Khtl-f€l,  see  Cheops. 

Kingr-priest,  iu  Athens,  134 ;  in  Rome, 

350. 
Blingrship,  see  Absolute  Monarchy. 

Greek,  in  Homeric  Age,  105 ;  in  early 

Rome,  346  ;*  Teutonic,  709 ;  in  "  Dark 

Ages,"  761. 
Kitchen  utensils,  in  ancient  Crete, 

9t).    Illustration  on  p.  113. 
KIt'l-on,  55. 
KnossoB,  Palace  of,  93,' 96;  fall,  97. 

See  Cretan  Civilization.    Map  after 

p.  12. 
KO-rftn',  the,  769. 
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Labor,  see  Agriculture^  Industries. 

Lac-e-dae-xnO'ni-anB,  see  Sparta. 

La^O'ni-a,  Spartan  sapremacy  in, 
127;  classes  in,  129.  Map  after  p. 
98. 

Lac.t&n'ti-U8,651. 

Landholding,  in  Eygpt,  12;  in  Chal- 
dea,  44 ;  in  Sparta,  129 ;  Cleomenes' 
reforms  in,  306-308;  in  early  Ath- 
ens, 136;  Solon's  reforms  concern- 
ing, 141;  in  Age  of  Pericles,  237, 
238;  in  early  Rome,  341,  367,  359, 
361 ;  Licinian  laws,  370 ;  grants  to 
poor  citizens,  409;  land  engrossed 
by  the  wealthy  after  Punic  Wars, 
480-492;  attempts  at  reform,  the 
Gracchi's,  507-519;  Caesar's,  558; 
monopoly  of,  under  Empire,  611, 
694,699;  serfdom,  698. 

Langruagre,  prehistoric  development, 
3,  (/;  race  and,  3(J,  close;  Semitic, 
ih.;  unity  of  Greek,  116,  a;  In 
Graeco-Oriental  world,  281,  282; 
Latin  in  the  West,  475 ;  Greek  in  the 
East,  ib.  ,•  growth  of  Romance 
tongues,  751,  h. 

Lft-dc'5-on,  statue  and  story  of,  p. 
2<H). 

Latin  colonies,  3^K). 

Latins,  331. 

Latin  War  of  338  B.C.,  379. 

Latl-um,  337.    Map  after  p.  302. 

Laws,  Babylonian,  45,  46;  of  •' Ly- 
furgus."  30 ;  of  Draco,  139 ;  of  Solon, 
141-14.S;  \n  early  Rome,  unwritten, 
356 ;  the  ••  Twelve  Tables,"  3(>2,  :m ; 
'♦plebiscites,"  365;  Licinian,  370, 
371;  Horteusian, 'i99;  of  the  Grac- 
chi,  507-519;  of  Caesar,  558;  soun^es 
of,  under  Empire.  593,  6(39;  Justin- 
ian's Code,  7;rr;  Teutonic,  717,  731, 
760. 

Lay'ard,  47. 

Leaders  of  the  People,  in  Athens, 
209. 

Lebanon  Mountains,  map  on  p.  77. 

Legrion,  the  Roman,  403. 

Lem'nos,  2(K).    Maps  after  pp.  i)4,  i»8. 

Leo  II.  Pope,  and  Attila,  724. 

Leo  III,  Pope,  and  Charlemagne.  793. 


Leo  the  I-sau'ri-an,  778-780. 

Le-dn'l-das,  176. 

Le-o-tyeh'l-d6g,  188,  note. 

Ldp'i-dus,  564,  565. 

Lds'bos,  155,  195.    Map  after  p.  94. 

Leuctra,  battle  of,  263.  Map  after 
p.  98. 

Libations,  in  Greek  worship,  101. 

Libraries,  Babylonian,  47,  48;  in 
Graeco-Oriental  world,  282;  at  Al- 
exandria, 319. 

Li-cln'l-«kn  laws,  the,  370. 

Ll-cln'i-iis,  Emperor,  673. 

Ll-ertl'ri-ans,  map,  p.  304,  and  after 
p.  302. 

Li'ris,  the,  map  after  p.  302. 

Literature,  Egyptian,  22;  Chaldean, 
48-60;  spread  over  Syria,  38;  He- 
brew, 67;  Oriental  contrasted  with 
European,  80;  early  Greek  Epic 
Age,  87,  155;  in  Athens  of  Pisistra- 
tus,  146;  Lyric  Age,  155;  drama, 
146,  155,  221-222,  313;  the  Age  of 
Pericles,  221-224 ;  Alexandrian  Age, 
312-313;  Roman  about  200  B.C.,  414; 
before  Cicero,  624 ;  Age  of  Cicero, 
625;  Augustan  Age,  626;  Ist  cen- 
tury after    Augustus,  627;  2d  cen- 

*  tury,  628 ;  3d  century,  651 ;  4th 
century,  700-702;  and  the  church, 
703;  and  the  barbarians,  703;  in 
the  "Dark  Ages,"  751. 

LIv'i-us  An-dro-nl'cus,  624. 

Livy.  3:34,  :«)2,  ()26. 

LO'cris,  map  after  p.  98. 

Loire  (Iwtir),  map  after  p.  576. 

Lombards,  738. 

Loner  Walls  of  Athens,  200  (plan, 
p.  189) ;  demolished,  254. 

Lot,  in  elections,  142. 

Louvre  (loovr),  art  museum  in  mod- 
ern Paris. 

Lacan.  627. 

La'ci-an.  628. 

Lu-cre'ti-us,  ()2,''). 

Lyc'i-an  Confederacy,  301. 

Ly-cCir'grus,  127.  130. 

Lyd'i-a.  map  after  p.  82. 

Ly-di'a-das,  :m,  309. 

Lyons,  map  after  p.  586. 
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Lyric  Aire,  the,  155. 
Ly-san'der,  247,  251. 


Mao'ca-bees,  the,  66,  467. 

Ma<H9^6'nXa,  map  after  p.  94 ;  sub- 
ject to  Persia  in  500,  165;  onder 
Theban  influence,  266;  and  Philip 
II,  269-270;  expansion  by  Philip, 
270-271;  army,  273;  conquest  of 
Greece,  274-275;  under  Alexander, 
see  Alexander;  after  Wars  of  the 
Succession,  one  of  three  Great  Pow- 
ers, 287,  294;  decline,  291;  and 
Achaean  League,  296, 310 ;  and  Rome, 
445,  463-471. 

Macedonian  Army,  273. 

Macedonian  Wars,  First,  463;  Sec- 
ond, 464;  Third,  470. 

Ma-crl'nus,  642. 

MM-cd'nas,  571,  note. 

Mae'li-U8,  8pa'ri-u8,  362. 

Mafflc,  Chaldean,  49. 

Masrlsm  (Persian),  78. 

Magrna  Oraecia,  122.  Map  after 
p.  132. 

Mafir-n6'8i.a,  battle  of,  465.  Map 
after  p.  372. 

Mam'er.tines,  422. 

Man-i^hae'ans,  684. 

Man-ti-n8'a,  broken  up  into  villages 
by  Sparta,  261;  restored,  265;  bat- 
tle of,  267.     Map  after  p.  258. 

Manufactures,  see  Industrial  artSy 
Factories. 

M&r'a-thon,  battle  of,  167;  impor- 
tance, 168.  Maps  after  pp.  94,  98, 
and  on  pp.  170,  171,  180. 

March  of  the  Ten  Thousand,  257. 

Mar-cel'lus,  448. 

Mar-dO'nl-us,  KHJ,  107,  181, 182. 

Mftri-us,  522,  52:^. 

Marriagre,  Greelc,  100;  in  Age  of  Per- 
icles, 235. 

Mars,  111,  .'m. 

Mar'ti-al,  631. 

Mas-sll'l-a.  122.    Map  after  p.  132. 

Mas-si-nis'sa,  459. 

Max-im'i-an,  663. 

Mayfields,  761,r,  799,  e. 

M6d<»s,  41,  71. 


M8'dl-a,  see  Medes.    Map  on  p.  65. 
Medieval  history,  759,  note. 
Med-l-ter-r&'ne-an  Sea,  importance 

of,  83. 
MefiT-a-ldp'o-lis,  265,  304.  Maps  after 

pp.  98,  258. 
MOff'a-ra,    captures    Salamis    from 

Athenians,  140;  Athenian  alliance, 

199 ;  treachery  of,  201 ;  commercial 

interests,     241;      enters     Achaean 

League,  304.    Maps  after  pp.  98, 198. 
Meff'^rls,  map  after  p.  98. 
Mdm'phis,  11.    Map,  p.  16. 
Me-n&n'der,  313. 
Men-e-lft'us,  87,  92. 
MenSg,  king  of  Egypt,  11,  27. 
Mercenaries,  War  of  the,  431. 
Me-ro-vln'ffi-ans,   name   explained, 

744;  Empire  of,  765. 
M6'sheck,  55. 
Mes-o-po-t&'mi-a,    35.     Map   after 

p.  12. 
Mes-sft'na,  map  after  p.  372. 
Mes^S'ne,  265.    Map  after  p.  258. 
Mes-s^'ni-a,  127, 196.   Map  after  p.  98. 
Me-tau'rus,  battle  of  the,  458.    Map 

after  p.  302. 
Met'o.p6,  154. 

Metropolis,  of  a  Greek  colony,  123. 
Met-ro-pdl'i-tan,  see  Archbishops. 
"  Middle  Aflres,"  759,  note. 
Mi-lan',  map  after  p.  302.    Edict  of, 

676. 
Mi-l€'tus,  map  after  pp.  91,  98,  etc. 
Mil.tl'a.de§,  167,  169. 
Mil'vi-an  Brldgre,  battle  of  the,  67;{. 
Mi'nOs,  of  Crete,  93. 
MIs'si  Do-mln'i-ci,  799,  b. 
Mlth-ri-d&'teg  the  Great,  528,  532, 

542. 
ifnds'i.cl€§,  218. 
Mo-h&m'med.  768-770. 
Mo-h&m'me-d&n-lsm,  768-774. 
Monarchy,  definition  of,  85. 
Mo-n&s'ti-clsni,  origin,  759. 
Money,  uo  coinage  in  ancient  Egypt, 

19;  nor   in    Euphrates   states,   70; 

coinage  in  Lydia,  70 ;  at  Sparta,  130 ; 

Solon's,  at  Athens,  143;  abundant  in 

Greece  after  Alexander,  284;  early 
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Roman,  410;  under  Empire,  drain  !  Nero,  Emperor,  579. 

to  Orient,  613;  lack  in  later  Em-   N6r'va,  585. 

pire,  688 ;  and  in  Middle  Ages,  798.     Neus'tri-a,  764.    Map  after  p.  606. 
Morality^  Egyptian,  24-26;  Chaldean   New^tone  Affe,  2. 

and  Assyrian.  36,  41,  46,  46,  53;  He-   NUsae'a,  OouncU  of,  684.  Map  after 

brew,  67,  68;  Persian,  78;  Greek,       p.  586. 

86,  226,  227,  231 ;  Roman,  about  200   Nl-cSnc'  Creed,  the,  684. 

B.C.,  411, 415-416;  after  Punic  Wars,    NIc'l-as,  247,  248. 

480, 484 ;  under  the  Empire,  630-638 ;    Nic-o-medi.*.    Map  after  p.  544. 

Teutonic,  707;  and  "Dark  Ages,"    NUe,  9.    Map,  p.  16. 

766.  Nineveh,  37,  40,  41;  palace  of,  do- 

Moses,  60.  scribed,  52 ;  commerce  of,  51.    Map 

Mount  AthoB,  166,  177.    Map  after       after  p.  12. 

p.  94.  Nor-thtiin'bri-a.    Map  after  p.  630. 

Mtin'da,  555.    Map  after  p.  372.  NQ'ma,  335 ;  and  gilds,  408. 

Mvmicipal  STOvemment,  under  the  '  Nu-mer-i-A'nus,  64^,  note. 

Empire,  597. 
Municipia  (Roman),  385.  Ob-sld'i-an,  95. 

Museum    (mu-se'nm),    Plato's,    at    Oc-tft'vl-us,    tribune,    deposed    by 

Athens,  319;  Ptolemy's,  at  Alexan-       Gracchus,  509. 

dria,  319.  Octavlus    Oaesar,     664-567.      See 

Myc'a-le,  battle  of,  189.    Map  after       Augustus. 

p.  94.  O-dS'um,  218. 

My-cd'nae,  91.    Map  after  p.  94.  O-do-a'cer,  see  Odovaker. 

Mycenaean     culture,     term     ex-    O-do-vtt'ker,  728. 

plained,  IH.  i  O-dys'seus,  87,  92,  107,  108,  110,  112. 

Myths,  Greek,  111 ;  Roman,  341.  ,  Od'ys-sey.  87. 

Oe-n0'phy-ta,  battle  of,  200.    Map 
Nae'vl-us,  624.  j     after  p.  246. 

Nahum,  on  fall  of  Assyria,  41.  Old  Stone  Agre,  2. 

Nttr-bdnne'.  620.    Map  after  p.  5W>. 
Nttr'sSg,  736. 


Oligarchy,  definition  of,  85;  origin  in 
Greece,  124 ;  overthrown  by  tyrants. 
Nature    worship,     Egyptian.     24;        125;  in  Athens,  1.35-139;  overthrow 
Chaldean,  53;  Greek,  98,  111;  Ro-       in   Athens,   141-142;    struggle  with 


democracy  in  Greece,  159;  set  up 
by  Sparta  in  subject  cities,  253 ;  in 
Thebes  (see  Thebes) ;  in  early  Rome, 


man,  341 ;  Teutonic,  708. 
Nau-p&c'tus,  195.    Map  after  p.  98. 
Nau-slc'a-a,  108. 
Navy,  growth  of  Athenian,  170,  176,       344  ff. 

178,  186;  skill  with,  242,  246  (see    O-lym'pl-a,  117.     Map  after  p.  98. 

Trireme) ;  Roman,  424,  425.  Olympiad,  116. 

N&x'os,195.    Maps  after  pp.  94, 98, 198.    Olymplas,  276. 
Ne-&p'o-ll8  (Naples),  la's.    Map  after  i  Olympic  grames,  116, 117. 

p.  302.  Olympus,  111.    Map  after  p.  94. 

Ne-ar'chus,  285 ;  route  of,  map  after    O-l^n'thi-ac  Confederacy,  261,  297. 

p.  26(5.  Olynthus,  122.     Map  after  p.  94. 

Neb-u-«had-ndz'zar,  42;  prayer  of,    Oratory,  in  Greece  and  Athens,  223. 

.58.  Ordeal,  Trial  by,  760. 

NS'co,  king  of  Egypt,  32.  O-rfis'tSs,  728. 

NS'pos,  62.').  I  Oriental^  history,    introductory  to 

Nero,  Claudius,  consul,  4.5.'^.  '      Greek  history,  4;  summary,  79-81. 
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Or'i.ffen.  651. 
O-rlflT'l-nesf,  of  Cato,  624. 
Orleans.    Map  after  p.  576. 
Os'ti-a,  339.    Map  on  p.  305. 
OstraciBin,  153 ;  of  oligarchic  leaders 

at  Athens,  169;   of  Aristides,  170; 

of  Cimoo,  196. 
Os'tro-ffOthB,  729-733.    Map,  p.  572. 
Otho,  580. 
Ovid,  626. 

Oxus  River,  279.    Map  after  p.  64. 
O-zy-m&n'dl-ae,  p.  11. 

Pae'tus,  632. 

Pagrans,  term  explained,  685,  note. 

PaintlnfiT,  Egyptian,  21;  Greek,  154, 
314. 

Pal'€i-tlne  Hill,  map,  p.  311. 

Palestine,  60.    Map,  p.  77. 

Pallas  Athene,  see  Athene. 

Pal-my'ra,  map  after  p.  488. 

Pam-phyl'i-a,  192.    Map  after  p.  132. 

Pan-Hellenic  Confederation,  pro- 
posed by  Athens,  187,  188. 

Pan'the-on,  622. 

Papacy,  the,  claims  of  Roman  bishops 
to  headship  of  church,  775 ;  advant- 
ages of  Rome,  776 ;  Eastern  rivals  re- 
moved by  Mohammedan  conquest, 
777,  and  by  the  Great  Schism,  778; 
growth  into  a  temporal  power,  779- 
784. 

Pa-pln'i-an,  643. 

Papy'rus,  5. 

Pa'rds.  169.  ■  Map  after  p.  94. 

Par-rAa'si-us,  314. 

Par'the-non,  219,  220.  See  plan  of 
Acropolis,  p.  209,  and  illustrations, 
pp.  156,  158,  212. 

Par'thi-ans,  278, 549.  Map  after  p.  488. 

"  Partnership  Emperors,"  663  ff. 

Patriarch,  in  the  Church  organiza- 
tion, 681. 

Patriarchs,  Hebrew,  58. 

Pa-trl'clans,  344;  organization,  345; 
government,  346;  struggles  with 
plebeians,  356-371. 

Paul,  Apostle  to  the  Gentiles,  653. 

Pau-sft'nl-as,  king  of  Sparta,  190. 

Pausanias,  historian,  628. 


Peace  of  Antal'cidas,  260. 

Peasantry,  Egyptian,  15,  18;  Chal- 
dean, 44 ;  Greek,  in  Age  of  Pericles, 
237;  Roman,  early,  340,  408-412; 
after  Pimic  Wars,  480,  488-491 ;  in 
later  Empire,  694. 

Pediments,  in  architecture,  154. 

Pe-ldp'i-das,  262. 

Pel-o-pdh-nS'si-an  League,  162. 

Peloponnesiebn  War,  241-251. 

Pel-o-pon-ne'sus,  map,  p.  165. 

Pe-n&'tdg,  101. 

Pen-t61'i-cus,  167.    Map  on  p.  180. 

Per'ffa-mos,  295,  312.  Map  after 
p.  372. 

Per44Ln'der,  126. 

Per'l-cl6§,  197,  198, 199,  200,  202  fif. 

Pdr.sdp'0-lis,  74.    Map  after  p.  84. 

Per'seus,  of  Macedonia,  470. 

Persian  Oiilf ,  maps  after  pp.  12,  82, 
84,  etc. 

Persian  Wars,  159-183, 187-193,  20O- 
202,  258-2t)0;  the  antagonists,  159- 
161;  conquest  of  Ionia,  163;  revolt 
of  Ionia  and  Athenian  aid,  164;  first 
two  attacks  on  Greece,  165-167 ;  re- 
lation of  Ionian  revolt  to  Persian 
attack,  165;  first  expedition,  Mount 
Athos,  166;  second  expedition, 
Marathon,  167;  from  Marathon  to 
Thermopylae  in  Athens,  168-170; 
the  third  attack,  171-183;  Persian 
preparation,  171;  Greek  prepara- 
tion, 172;  Greek  lines  of  defense 
and  plan  of  campaign,  173, 174;  loss 
of  Thessaly,  175 ;  Thermopylae,  loss 
of  Central  Greece,  176;  strategy  of 
Themistocles,  178;  battle  of  Sala- 
mis,  179;  temptation  of  Athens, 
181 ;  Plataea,  182 ;  meaning  of  Greek 
victory,  183;  league  of  Plataea, 
187;  war  to  free  Ionia,  189-192; 
peace,  202;  war  revived  in  Asia, 
258-259 ;  peace  of  Antalcidas,  260. 

Per'ti-nax,  640. 

P§' trine  supremacy,  doctrine  of  ,775. 

Phaed'rus,  2:V2. 

Phalanx,  Theban,  263;  Macedonian, 
273;  compared  with  legion,  403; 
conquered  by  legion,  464. 
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Pha-lfi'mm,  185.    Map,  p.  189. 
Phft'raohB,  of  Eg3rpt,  12. 
Ph&'rOs,  lighthoase  on,  320. 
Phftr-Bft'luB,   battle   of,  fi54.     Map 

after  p.  488. 
Phld'l-as,  220. 
Phi-dlp'pi-d6$,  167. 
Philip  II,  king  of  Macedonia,  270; 

aims  and  methods,  271 ;  army,  273 ; 

invades  Oreece,  274;  assassinated, 

276. 
PhlUp  V,  of  Macedon,  293,  445,  463, 

464. 
Phl-llp'pi,  battle  of,  666.    Map  after 

p.  488. 
Phl-Up'plCB,  of  Demosthenes,  272. 
Phl-llp'pus,  644,  note. 
Phl-U8'tln#8,  61.    Map,  p.  77. 
Phil-a-poe'men,  311. 
Philosophy t  see  Greek  Philosophy ;  of 

Marcus  Aurelius,  638;  of  3d   cen- 
tury, 651. 
PhO'cis,  maps  after  pp.  94,  98. 
Phoe-nl' clans,  54-57;    influence  on 

Greece,  114.    Map  on  p.  77. 
Phor'ml-o,  246. 

Phrygr'l-ft,  maps  after  pp.  82,  84. 
Physical  Geography,  as  a  fact-or  in  his- 
torical development,  6,  7,  9,  10,  11. 

23,  34,  35,  52,  54,  58,  82,  83, 84,  85,  86, 

120,  133,  327-329,  333. 
Pillars  of  Hercules,  56.    Map  after 

p.  132. 
PIn'dar,  155,  277. 
Plp'pin  of  Hfir'is-tal,  706. 
Pippin  the  Short,  782-784. 
Pl-rae'us,  185.    Map,  p.  189. 
Pls-Is'trtUtus,  146. 
Plaerue,  at  Athens,  244;    in  Roman 

world,  649.  ,' 

"  Plain,"  the,  party  in  Athens,  145.      I 
Pla-tae'a,  aids  Athens  at  Marathon,  | 

167;  battle  of,  182,  18;^;  League  of, 

187.    Maps  after  pp.  94,  98,  etc. 
Plato.  315,  319. 
Plau'tus.  624. 
Plebeians,  Roman,  344. 
Pleb'i-Bclt^s,  365. 
Pliny  the  Youngrer,  598,  6.'«),  657. 
P16-ti'nu8,  651. 


Plutarch,  130, 628 ;  quoted  frequently. 

Pnyx,  210.    Map,  p.  202. 

PGl'e-maroh,  134. 

Political,  term  explained,  104,  note. 

P61'U.o,  635. 

Po-lyb'1-us,  628;  quoted  frequently. 

Pom-pS'U,  58:1    Map,  p.  473. 

Pompey  the  Great,  537-^55. 

Pon'ti-fex  Maxl-mu8,  557,  603. 

Pontiffs,  Roman,  342. 

Pon'tus,  map  after  p.  544. 

Pope,  oripn  of  name,  775,  note. 

P6r'ph^r-J^,  651. 

Pdr-sen'na,  350,  note. 

Po-sei'don,  111. 

Post  roads,  Persian,  77.    Map  after 

p.  84.    See  Roman  roade. 
Pottery,  significance  of,  in  culture, 

10;  wheel  a  Babyloniaa  invention, 

51 ;   in  Cretan  ciyilization,  96,  96. 

Many  illustrations  of,  and  of  "Greek 

painting  on,  passim. 
Prae-nds'te,  map,  p.  d(KS. 
Praetor,  372. 
Prae-td'rl-ans,  569. 
Prax-lt'e-lSs,  220. 
Pre-fect'ure,  in  Italy,  390 ;  model  for 

provincial  government,  435 ;  a  divi- 
sion of  the  Empire,  665;  table  of, 

666.    Map  of,  after  p.  544. 
Prehistoric  time,  1;    ages    of,    2; 

contributions  to  civilization,  3;  in 

Egypt,    10;    in    Greece,   87-97;    in 

Italy,  337  ff . 
Priests,  of  Egypt,  12;   of  Hebrews, 

66 ;  in  early  Greece  and  Rome,  see 

King-priest 
Pr6'con-sul,  406. 
Prophets,  Hebrew,  62. 
Prop-y-lae'a,  of  Acropolis,  218,  and 

illustration,  p.  211. 
Pro-tSc'tO-r&te,  term  explained,  293. 
Provincial   grovemment,   Roman, 

435,  498-503;  and  Caesar,  559,  560; 

under  Empire,  599,  608-610,  616-617, 

(i65-668. 
Psam-mdt'i-chus,  Pharaoh,  32. 
Ptolemy  I,  of  Egypt,  293. 
Ptolemy  II  (Philadelphus),21,/,293, 

319,  320. 
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Ptolemy  HI,  20a 

Ptolemy,  geognpher,  628. 

Pul,  see  Tiglath'Pileser  II. 

Puxilc  Wars,  see  Carthage, 

Pimjab,  the,  73.    Map  after  p.  84. 

Pa-pl-d'nu8,  (>44,  note. 

Pj^d'na,  battle  of,  470.    Map  after 

p.  372. 
Pyramids,  Egyptian,  21. 
Pyr'rAuB,  381. 
Py-th&flT'o-raB,  106. 

Quftd'i,  the,  HM. 
Qu&d-rlv'i-um,  the,  619. 
Quaestors,  396. 
Quln.til'i>an,  627. 
Quir'i-nal,  the,  map,  p.  311. 

B&d'o-fiTMt,  726. 

Bft-md'sSs  II,  30. 

Rft-vfin'na,  map  after  p.  302. 

Be-ffU'lus,  Lake,  350.    Map,  p.  :)05. 

Bdsr'u4us,  425-426. 

Be-h0-bd'am,  64. 

Belief  sculpture,  definition  of,  p. 
18,  note;  specimens  of  Egyptian, 
Assyrian,  Greek,  and  Roman,  in 
illustrations,  passim. 

Religion^  Egyptian,  24-26;  Chaldean, 
53;  Assyrian,  45,  53;  Phoenician, 
57;  Hebrew,  67,  68;  Persian  78; 
Oriental,  80;  in  Greece,  98,  100-102, 
111,  112,  118,  119,  227,  2:U,  232  (see 
Greek  Philosophy)  \  Roman,  341- 
343 ;  Teutonic,  707,  708.  See  Chris- 
tianity. 

Representative'  government,  not 
a  feature  even  of  the  Greek  federa- 
tions, 301;  none  in  Rome,  384;  not 
in  the  provincial  assemblies  of  the 
Empire,  599;  to  grow  out  of  Teutonic 
Assemblies,  762. 

Bex  s&-GrO'rum,  .'IV). 

RA6'flri-um,  ia5.    Map  after  p.  132. 

R/tOdfS,  maps  after  pp.  iH,  132.  Con- 
federacy of,  288;  center  of  Hellen- 
istic culture,  312;  and  Rome,  47.3. 
Map  after  p.  132. 

BIk'i-mer,  727. 

Boland,  Song  of,  789,  note. 


Roman  AiBsemblies,  patrician  (cnri- 
ate) ,  346 ;  by  centuries,  347,  348, 396, 
399;  by  Tribes,  365,  386,  398,  399; 
decline  after  Punic  Wars,  494;  in 
Early  Empire,  596. 

Boman  camp,  404.    Plan  of,  p.  355. 

Bomance  langruages,  751  and  note. 

Boman  colonies,  384,  389.  Bfap, 
p.  348. 

Boman  Empire,  conditions  leading 
to,  see  Rome;  despotism  a  medi- 
cine for,  551,  552;  civil  war,  Caesar 
and  Pompey,  553-556;  work  of 
Caesar,  556-^559;  form  of  Caesar's 
government,  557 ;  Julius  to  Octavius, 
563^568;  Augustus,  568^73 ;  in  first 
two  centuries,  574  AT. ;  story  of,  675- 
591 ;  character  of  government  (prin- 
cipate),  5f)2->595;  local  government, 
596-599;  imperial  defense,  600-607; 
boundaries,  605-606 ;  two  centuries  of 
peace  and  prosperity,  608-610 ;  cities, 
610-611;  forms  of  industry,  611; 
commerce,  612,  613;  travel,  612; 
banking  and  panics,  614;  taxation 
and  roads,  615;  the  world  Roman- 
ized, 616,  617,  618;  education,  619, 
620;  architecture,  621-623;  litera- 
ture, 624-628;  morals,  630-638; 
••  barrack  emperors  "  of  3d  century, 
639-049;  general  decline  of  3d  cen- 
tury, 747-749;  barbarian  attacks, 
748;  decline  of  population,  649; 
slavery  as  a  cause  of  decline,  650; 
decay  in  literature,  651;  rise  of 
Christianity  (which  see),  652-660; 
Diocletian's  reorganization,  661  ff. ; 
Constantine  and  victory  of  Chris- 
tianity, 072-677;  Constantine  to 
Theodosius,  677-680 ;  the  Church  of 
the  4th  century,  681-686;  society  in 
the  4th  century,  687-697;  govern- 
ment and  the  "  money  power,"  6J>8- 
699;  decay  in  literature  and  science, 
700-704.  ^Q  Teutons^  Barbarian iiir 
vasiotw*,  Roman  Empire  in  the  West, 
Roman  Empire  in  the  East. 

Roman  Empire  in  the  Bast,  parti- 
tion (aduiinistrative)  by  Diocletian, 
663 :  final  separation  from  the  West, 
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680 ;  West  Goths  in,  712-713 ;  nominal 
mie  over  Italy  under  Zeno,  728; 
East  Goths  in,  729;  left  alone,  as  a 
"  Greek  Empire,"  734 ;  Slavs  in,  736 ; 
revival  under  Justinian,  reconquests 
of  Africa  and  Italy,  736-737 ;  Justi- 
nian Code,  737;  loss  of  Italy,  except 
the  South  and  the  exarchate,  738; 
decay  and  new  revival  in  eighth 
century,  repulse  of  Mohammedans 
by  Constantine  IV  and  by  Leo  III, 
722;  iconoclastic  agitation  in,  778; 
attempts  to  maintain  control  over 
Rome,  779-780 ;  relation  to  the  Em- 
pire of  Charlemagne,  791,  795,  797. 

Roman  Empire  in  the  West,  sepa- 
ration from  the  East,  680 ;  crumbles 
away  —  causes,  687-699  (see  Oer- 
mans) ;  idea  survives  in  Dark  Ages, 
758;  contributions  to  Europe,  762; 
revival  by  Charlemagne,  785-796. 
See  Empire  of  Charlemagne. 

Roman  family,  345. 

Roman  Law,  early,  unwritten,  356; 
Twelve  Tables,  362,  364;  "plebi- 
scites," 365;  codification  begun  by 
Caesar,  658;  sources  of  imperial, 
503,  669;  gentler  spirit  in  first  and 
second  centuries,  ^\&,  637 ;  further 
development  by  great  jurists  in  third 
century,  651 ;  Justinian's  codifica- 
tion, 737. 

Roman  life,  early,  340,  ^1,  345 ;  about 
200  B.r.,  407-416;  after  Punic  Wars. 
484-492;  in  Early  Empire,  608-61H, 
6.3<)-()36;  decline  in  3d  and  4th  cen- 
turies, <V47-6.5l,  687-699. 

Roman  names,  454,  note. 

Roman  roa^s,  395, 615.  Maps,  p.  348 
and  (for  Empire)  after  p.  488. 

Roman  Senate,  origin,  34<i;  of  200 
B.C.,  400;  decline  after  Punic  Wars, 
495;  in  early  Empire,  592-593,  594: 
disappears  except  as  city  council 
after  Diocletian,  669. 

Rome  (histor>'),  place  in  history,  322- 
324;  contrasted  with  Greece,  325; 
geography,  'XVi\  legendary  history, 
3.'U-.'3.'V) ;  conclusions,  as  to  regal, 
3:^7-354;     growth,    338-a39;     early 


home  life,  340;  religion,  341-343; 
classes,  344  ff . ;  patrician  organiza- 
tion and  government,  345-^46;  ple- 
beians make  way  into  Assembly  of 
Centuries  (which  see),  347-348;  life 
king  replaced  by  consuls,  349-360; 
class  struggles  in  early  Republic, 
357-370 ;  first  secession  of  plebs,  and 
tribunes,  362,  363;  characteristics  of 
contest,  362,  369;  Twelve  Tables 
(Decemvirs),  362-364;  Assembly  of 
Tribes  and  plebiscites,  365 ;  social 
fusion,  366;  plebeians  admitted  to 
consulship,  3iS7-372  (see  ^Licinian 
Rogations) ;  unification  of  Italy,  373 
if. ;  progress  before  367  B.C.,  373- 
375 ;  sacked  by  Gauls,  375 ;  advance 
to  266  B.C.  (Italy  united),  376-381; 
Rome  champion  of  Lowland  civiliza- 
tion against  barbarians  of  the  High, 
lauds  and  the  Gauls,  377 ;  acquires 
Central  Italy,  37^380;  Samnite 
wars,  380;  Pyrrhic,  381;  Italy  under 
Rome,  382  ff . ;  Roman  state,  extent, 
383;  rights  of  citizens,  383,  386-^87, 
394 ;  subjects,  388-391,  393 ;  policy 
toward  subjects,  394;  roads,  395; 
perfected  Republican  constitution, 
396  if. ;  democratic  theory  and 
aristocratic  practice,  397, 401 ;  army, 
403-406;  Roman  life  in  its  noblest 
age,  407-416;  Greek  influence,  416; 
winning  of  the  West,  417  ff . ;  First 
Punic  War,  417  ff . ;  strength  of 
parties,  423;  Rome  becomes  sea 
power,  424-425;  wins  Sicily,  429; 
between  Punic  Wars  seizes  Sardinia, 
430-431 :  Adriatic  a  Roman  sea,  432; 
conquest  of  Cisalpine  Graul,  433;  pro- 
vincial system  begun,  435;  Second 
Punic  War,  436  ff.;  Hannibal  in 
Italy,  439;  Cannae,  442;  fidelity  of 
Latins  and  Italians,  443 ;  grandeur  in 
disaster,  444 ;  Hannibal  at  the  gates, 
449 ;  invasion  of  Africa  and  victory, 
454 ;  Rome  mistress  of  the  West,  455 ; 
Rome  in  Spain,  456^57;  Third 
Punic  War,  459  ff. ;  destroys  Car- 
thage, wins  Africa,  462:  Rome  in 
the  East,  463  ff. ;  First  Macedonian 
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War,  463 ;  Second,  464 ;  Syrian  War, 
466 ;  protectorates  become  provinces, 
466-469;  sole  Great  Power,  474 ;  two 
halves  of  Roman  world,  475;  new 
strife  of  classes,  476  ff. ;  industrial 
and  moral  decline  after  Punic  wars, 
480-483;  decay  of  yeomanry,  480, 
488-492;  a  new  capitalism,  481: 
trade  monopolies,  482 ;  "  money 
power"  and  the  f^overnment,  483; 
rise  of  luxury,  484;  a  proletariat, 
492 ;  decay  of  the  constitution,  493- 
495 ;  the  evils  in  Italy,  496-497 ;  evils 
in  the«provinces,  498-503;  slavery, 
504, 505 ;  Cato^s  and  Scipio's  attempts 
at  reform,  506;  the  Gracchi,  507- 
619;  work  overthrown,  519;  new 
character  of  Roman  history,  bio- 
graphical, 520  ;  Jugurthine  War,  521- 
522 ;  Marius  saves  from  Cimbri,  523- 
624;  disorders  and  Social  War, 
525-527;  Italy  enters  Roman  state, 
527;  Marius  and  Sulla,  528  ff . ; 
Marian  massacres,  530;  Sulla  in 
East,  532;  return,  civil  war,  533; 
Sullan  massacres,  534 ;  restores  sen- 
atorial rule,  535;  Pompey  and 
Caesar,  537  ff. ;  Pompey 's  leadership, 
538-542;  expansion  in  East,  542; 
new  leaders,  543;  Catiline,  545 ;  rise 
of  Caesar;  544-549;  expansion  in 
West,  547-549 ;  founding  the  Empire, 
549  ff.    See  Roman  Empire. 

Rome,  city  under  the  Empire, 
fire,  579;  government,  59(>;  indus- 
tries, 611,  614;  "  patriarchate,"  681, 
775-777 ;  sacked  by  West  CJoths,  714 ; 
by  Vandals,  718,  726 ;  by  East  Goths, 
736. 

R6m'a-lU8,  335. 

Romulus  Au-firCis'tu-lus,  726. 

RoncesvaUes  (rdns-val'),  789,  note. 
Map  after  p.  630. 

Ro-86t'ta  stone,  5. 

Rubicon,  553.    Map  after  p.  302. 

Sft'blncs,  33S.    Map  after  p.  302. 
Sa-grtln'tum,  438.    Map  after  p.  372. 
Sft'is,  map,  p.  16. 
SiU'a-mis,   Athenian    war    for,   140; 


battle  of,  178-180;  significance  of. 
183.  Maps  after  pp.  94,  98,  and  on 
p.  180. 

Sttl'lust,  625. 

Sa-m&'ri-a,  map,  p.  77. 

Sftm'nites,  map  after  p.  302. 

S&'mos,  156, 195.  Maps  after  pp.  94, 
98,  etc. 

Samson,  61. 

Samuel,  61. 

sapor,  644. 

Sappho  (saf'o),  155. 

Saracens,  774,  note. 

Sardinia,  map  after  p.  132. 

S&r'dis,  77 ;  burned  in  Ionian  Revolt, 
164.    Maps  after  pp.  82,  84. 

Sar'gron  the  Elder,  38. 

Sar'gron,  of  Assyria,  40. 

Sas-sttnl-dae,  the,  648. 

Satraps,  introduced  by  Assyrians, 
40 ;  adopted  by  Persia,  76. 

Saturn,  341. 

Saul,  62. 

Saxons,  in  Britain,  720  (map  after 
p.  594) ;  and  Charlemagne,  788. 

Schliemann  (shle'man) ,  life  of,  89; 
discoveries.of,  90, 91 ;  importance,  62. 

Schools,  in  Age  of  Pericles,  240;  in 
Roman  Republic,  413;  in  Empire, 
620 ;  in  Empire  of  Charlemagne,  800. 

Science,  Egyptian,  2.3;  Chaldean,  49; 
early  Greek,  related  to  philosophy, 
156;  in  the  age  of  Pericles  still 
bound  up  with  philosophy,  225 ;  lack 
of  method  of  experiment,  230;  Alex- 
andrian Age,  320 ;  Roman,  under  the 
Republic,  414;  under  the  Empire, 
decline  after  2d  century,  700,  703, 
704;  in  "Dark  Ages,"  750-751. 

Scipio  (P.  Cornelius  Scipio  Africa- 
mis),  447,  454. 

Scipio  Africanus  the  Younger, 
462,  465,  note,  493 ;  fails  at  reform, 
506. 

Scipio  Asiaticus,  465,  note. 

Sculpture,  Egyptian,  21;  Chaldean, 
52;  Assyrian,  52;  Oriental  con- 
trusted  with  European,  80;  Greek, 
154.  218-220;  in  Graeco-Oriental 
world,  314.    Qgc  Reli^sciUptxtre. 
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&cfroa,  260.    Maps  after  pp.  94,  98. 

Scyth'i-ans,  in  Assyria,  41 ;  repulsed 
by  Persians,  75. 

Se-ffds'ta,  195.    Map  after  p.  132. 

Se-leu'ci-dae,  rulers  of  the  family  of 
Seleucus. 

Se-leu'cua,  general  of  Alexander, 
and  king  of  Syria,  292. 

Sdm'ites,  36. 

Semitic  langruagr^,  36. 

Sen-n&eh'e-rib,  40. 

S6p'tu-a-firlnt,  319. 

Serfdom,  in  Roman  Empire,  694. 

S6r-t0'ri-Ufl,  630,  531,  639,  640. 

86r'vl-U8  T\il'll-U8,  a36. 

Se-ve'ms,  Alexander,  643. 

Se-ve'ru8,  Sdp-tlm'i-u8, 641. 

Shaft,  use  in  architecture,  164. 

"  Shakingr  off  of  Burdens,"  141. 

"Shore,"  the,  party  in  Athens,  145. 

Sicily,  Greek  colonies  in,  122;  Car- 
thaginian War  in,  159,  160;  Athe- 
nian disaster  in,  248 ;  and  the  Punic 
Wars,  422,  427,  429,  446. 

Sicyon  (s!sh'i-on)  and  Aratus,  302. 
Miips  after  pp.  91,  98,  etc. 

Si'don,  r)o.     Map  after  p.  12. 

SIm'i-lis.  (;31. 

Si.m6n'l-def ,  155. 

Slavery^  Egyptian,  15;  Greek,  in 
Sparta,  12*J;  in  Athens,  205,  230, 
237;  Roman,  under  Republic  after 
Punic  Wars,  504,  505;  under  Em- 
pire, milder,  (535 ;  a  cause  of  decline 
of  population,  650.    See  Serfdom. 

Slftvs,  721,  7;«. 

Social  War,  the,  526,  527. 

S5c'r&-te§,  the  man,  226;  teachings, 
225 ;  on  immortality,  227. 

Soer-dl-&'na,  map  after  p.  82. 

Soissons  (swii-sOn'),  battle  of,  740. 
Map  after  p.  608. 

Solomon,  63,  04,  76,  note. 

S6'lon,  and  a  priest  of  Sais,  23;  and 
overthrow  of  Eupatrids,  140-144. 

Sdph'ists.  225. 

S6ph'o-cl§8,  221. 

Sparta,  leading  Dorian  city,  120; 
kings  in,  128;  early  history,  127; 
government,  128;  classes  of  people 


in  Laoonia,  129;  "Spartan  train- 
ing," 130;  and  Persian  Wars,  161, 
162,  164,  167,  172  fif.;  delays  and 
losses  thereby,  167,  176,  176,  181; 
strife  with  Athens,  19&-2D1 ;  Mess^ 
nian  revolt,  197 ;  Peloponnesian  War, 
241-261 ;  supremacy  in  Greece,  263- 
263;  Leuctra,  263;  and  Thebes,  266- 
267;  decay  and  need  of  social  re- 
form, 306;  Agis  and  Cleomenes, 
307-308;  and  Achaean  League,  809; 
sacked  by  Goths,  648,  713.  Maps 
after  pp.  94,  98,  etc. 

Sp&r'tfir-cus,  605. 

Sphinx,  21. 

State,  detinition,  11,  note. 

Stephen,  Pope,  and  Pippin,  783. 

Stn'1-eho,  72<i. 

Stoics,  317. 

Stone  Afire,  the,  1,  2,  3;  in  Egypt, 
10 ;  in  Aegean  islands,  95. 

Strft'bo,  628. 

Str&88bUrer,  battle  of,  Julian's,  678; 
Clovis',  740,  741.     Map  after  p.  676. 

Strdm'bo-U,  733. 

Sulla,  522,  526,  528-636. 

Sul-pI'ci-U8,  528,  629. 

Sii8a.  map  after  p.  84. 

Syracuse,  248.    Map  after  p.  132. 

Syria,  7.  Map  after  p.  12,  and  on 
p.  55.  Kingdom  of  Syria  (in  Graeco- 
Roman  world),  292;  Roman  con- 
quest, 465  ff. ;  and  the  Jews,  467. 

Tac'l-tus,  Emperor,  646,  note. 
Tacitus,  historian,  627;  quoted  fre.- 

quently ;  on  Teutons,  707,  709. 
T&l'mud,  the,  49  and  note. 
T&n'a-erra,  battle  of,  200.    Map  after 

p.  98. 
Ta-r6n'tum,  122.    Map  after  p.  132. 
Tar'quin  the  First,  335. 
Tarquin  the  Proud,  335. 
Tar'quln'i-UB    (Lii'ci-us   Tarquinius 

Col-la-tl'nus),  360. 
Tftr'shish,  56. 
Tar'tar-us,  112. 
Tar-tds'8us,  55. 
Taurus  Mountains.    Maps,  pp.  46, 

55. 
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Taxation,  Egyptian,  12, 15;  Hebrew, 
64;  Athenian,  195;  Roman,  500; 
imperial,  615;  in  later  Empire,  691, 
696 ;  in  Empire  of  Charlemagne,  798. 

Terius,  341. 

Tdm'pe,  Vale  of,  174.  Map  after  p.  9i. 

Temple  of  Solomon,  63. 

Ten  Thousand,  march  of  the,  257. 

Terence,  624. 

Ter'ml-nua,  god  of  bounds,  :^1. 

T6r-t1irU.4kn,  651. 

Tftfl'try,  battle  of,  766. 

Teu'to-ber^r,  battle  of,  577, 605.  Map 
after  p.  488. 

Teu-tO'nes,  52:),  524. 

Teutonic  Assembly,  709;  affected 
by  conquests,  761,  c. 

Teutonic  contributions  to  Eu- 
rope, 762. 

Teutonic  kinership,  761. 

Teutonic  Law,  760. 

Teutons,  see  Oermarvt. 

ThaiSs,  156,  164. 

Tb&p'sus,  555.     Map  after  p.  372. 

Th&'sos,  196.    Map  after  p.  94. 

Theaters,  Greek,  222;  of  Dionysus  at 
Athens,  223 ;  Pericles'  policy  as  to, 

a.  an). 

Thebes,  in  Egypt,  11.    Map  on  p.  16. 

ThSbes,  in  Greece,  limited  leadership 
in  Boeotia,  132 ;  at  war  with  Athens, 
161 ;  refuses  to  attend  Congress  at 
Corinth,  161 ;  welcomes  Xerxes,  176 ; 
war  with  Sparta,  259;  Democracy 
in,   262;  Leuctra,   26.H;   supremacy, 

.  264-267;  Epaminondas,  264;  over- 
throw, 267 ;  destroyed  by  Alexander, 
277.     Maps  after  pp.  94,  98,  etc. 

The-ml8'to-cl68,  170,  177,  178,  180, 
184,  185,  186,  l\n. 

The-5c'ri-tU8,  313. 

The-6d'o-ric,  East  Goth,  729-7.'«. 

Theodoric,  Visigoth,  722. 

The-o-dQ'si-an  Code,  the,  737. 

The-o-d5'Bi-\i8  I,  680. 

Theodosius  II,  726. 

The-6fir'o-ny,  155. 

Ther-m6p'y-lae,  173,174;  battle  of , 
176,  177.     Maps  after  pp.  IH,  \m. 

Ther-sI'tCs,  107. 


The'seus,  100,  111,  note. 
Thds'pis,  146, 155,  221. 
Thds-slUlo-nl'ca,  map  after  p.  586. 
Thessaly,  map  after  p.  94. 
Thirty  Years'  Truce,  the,  between 

Athens  and  Sparta,  202. 
TA5r',  708. 
Thrace,  part  of  Persian  Empire,  73, 

165;    colonized    by    Chalcis,     122; 

changing  bounds,  122,  note;    Athe- 
nian colonies  in,  148.     Maps  after 

pp.  84,  132. 
Thrasybulus  (thras-i-boo'lus),  256. 
Thucydides     (thoo-cld'i-dez),    224; 

quoted,  129, 184,  299. 
Tha-rln'firi-a,  map  after  p.  608. 
Thutmosis  III  (thoo-mO'sis) ,  30. 
Tiber,  commerce  of  early,  333.    Blap 

after  p.  132. 
Ti-b€'ri-us,  576,  594,  614. 
Ti-cl'nus,  battle  of,  440.     Map  after 

p.  302. 
TIfir'lath-Pi-lS'ser  I,  40. 
Tierlath-Pileser  II,  40. 
Tierris-Euphrates    states,     34-53 ; 

Alexander  in,  278. 
Tigrris  River,  34.    Maps  after  pp.  12, 

82,  etc. 
Titus,  583. 
To-er&r'mckh,  55. 
TO'tem-ism,  Egyptian,  24. 
Tdt'l-lft,  7;i6. 

Tou-louse',  620.    Map  after  p.  576. 
Tours   (toor),  battle  of,  773.      Map 

after  p.  608. 
Trft'jan,  586,  598. 
Tras-i-mS'ne,  battle  of,  440.      Map 

after  p.  302. 
Tr§'bi-a,  battle  of,  440.    Map  after 

p.  302. 
Trib-a-nic'i-an  power,  the,  557. 
Tributary  state,  defined,  11,  note. 
Trier,  618.    Map  after  p.  586. 

Tri'eriyph,  155. 

Tri'remf*,  200,  note. 
Tri-tim'vi-rfi.te,  First,  540  flf. ;  Second, 

r)i}5  ff . 

Triv'i-um,  the,  619. 
Troy,  story  of  siege  of,  87;  excava* 
tions  at,  90.     Map  after  p.  132. 
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Ta'bal,  55. 

Tu-rft'nl.«n8,  721. 

"  Twelve  Tables,"  laws  of  the,  362, 

3H4 ;  Roman  textbook,  413. 
*•  Twiligrht  of  the  Qoda,"  707. 
Tsnrants,  Greek,  126, 126 ;  in  Athens, 

146, 147 ;  set  up  by  Persia  in  Ionia, 

164;  set  up  by  Macedonia,  296;  in 

early  Rome,  ^9,  350. 
Tyre,  55, 67 ;  siege  of,  277.  Maps  after 

pp.  12,  132. 
Ttr-rAftn'i-an  Sea,  map  after  p.  302. 
Tyr-tae'us,  155. 

Ul'fn-as,  702. 
Ul'pi^n,  632,  637,  643. 
Universities,  origin,  319;    in  Alex- 

andrian  Age,  319 ;  in  Roman  Empire, 

319. 
Ur,  in  Chaldea,  37,  38.    Map  after  p. 

12. 
U'ti-oa,  founded  by  Phoenicians,  56; 

capital  of  Roman  Africa,  390.    Map 

after  p.  132. 

Vaiens,  679;  and  Visigoths,  713. 
Va-16n-tln'i-an  I,  679. 
Valentinian  II,  679. 
Valentinian  III,  726 ;  and  the  papacy. 

776. 
Va-lS'rl-an,  Emperor,  644. 
Va-leii-us,  M.,  362. 
Valerius,  Pub-Uc'o-la,  352. 
Vandals.  715,  716,  718. 
Vaph'i-o  cups,  the,   illustration  on 

p.  108. 
Varro,  consul,  444. 
Varro,  historian,  626. 
Va'rus,  605. 
Veil,  374.    Map,  p.  305. 
Ve-nS'ti,  map,  p.  332. 
Venice,  founded,  724. 
V6'nus,  111,  341. 
Vfir'den,  Massacre  of,  788. 
Ves-p&-si-an  (Fla'vi-us  Ves-pa-si-a'- 

n us),  580,  587. 
V6s'-ta,  341. 
Vestal  Virgrins,  341. 


ViTfiril,  626. 

ViTfirlnia,  story  of,  362. 

Vir-i-ft'tlms,  466. 

Vis'i-firoths,  679,  712-714,  map  after 

p.  676;  in  Spain,  715; 
Vi-t61'li-us,  580. 
V61'scl.*n8,  331.    Map,  p.  305. 
Vulcan,  111. 

vtu'erate,  the,  702. 

Wars  of  the  Succession,  287. 

Wergeld  (vfir'gfilt),  760. 

Wheat,  prehistoric  cultivation,  3,  c; 

native    to    Euphrates    district,  55. 

See  Agriculture. 
Whlt'by,  map  after  p.  630. 
Wingrless  Victory,  temple  of,  218; 

illustration,  p.  169. 
WO'den,  708. 

Woman f  position  of,  in  Egypt,  16;  in 
Chaldea  and  Assyria,  45;  in  the 
court  of  King  Minos,  96;  in  early 
Greece,  230;  in  Sparta,  130;  in 
Athens,  230,  233,  235,  238,  239;  in 
early  Rome,  345 ;  in  Roman  Empire, 
632 ;  in  the  early  church,  654 ;  among 
the  Teutons,  707. 

••Works  and  Days,"  of  Hesiod, 
155. 

Writing",  stages  in  invention,  3,  e. 
See  Alphabet,  Hieroglyphs,  CuJiei- 
form. 

Xe-n5ph'and8, 156. 
X6n'o-phon,  224,  257. 
Xerx'Ss,  169,  171,  178,  181. 
Xuthus  (zoo'thus),  116,  b. 


York,  map  after  p.  544. 

Zft'm&,   battle  of,    454. 

p.  364. 
Zend  A-v6s'ta,  78. 
ZS'no,  Emperor,  728. 
Zeno  the  Stoic.  317. 
Ze-n5'bi-a,  646. 
Zeus,  111. 
Zeux'is,  314. 
Zo-ro-&s'ter,  78. 
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Readings  in  Ancient  History;   Illustrative   Extracts 
from  the  Sources 

By  Professor  WILLIAM  STEARNS  Davis,  of  the  University  of  Minne- 
sota ;  Introduction  by  Professor  WILLIS  Mason  WEST,  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Minnesota. 

Volume  I :  Greece  and  the  East.    lamo,  cloth,  375  pages.    Price,  $ijoo. 

Volume  II :  Rome  and  the  West.    lamo,  cloth,  423  pages.   Price,  |i.oo. 

THIS  book  sets  before  the  student  beginning  the  study  of 
Ancient  History  a  sufficient  amount  of  source  material  to 
illustrate  the  important  or  typical  historical  facts  which  will  be 
mentioned  in  his  text-book.  The  volumes  are  no/  designed  for 
hard  study,  to  be  tested  scrupulously  by  minute  questioning; 
they  are  meant  for  readingy  —  a  daily  companion  to  any  standard 
text  in  Ancient  History,  —  and  the  boy  or  girl  so  using  them  is 
sure  to  breathe  in  more  of  the  atmosphere  of  the  ancient  world, 
and  to  get  more  taste  of  the  notable  literary  flavor  pervading 
Greek  and  Roman  history,  than  would  be  possible  from  the  study 
of  a  conventional  text-book. 

Volume  I  contains  1 25  different  selections,  of  which  the  follow- 
ing are  typical :  The  Ethics  of  an  Egyptian  Nobleman,  Inscrip* 
Hon ;  An  Assyrian  Palace,  Maspero^  The  Shield  of  Achilles,  The 
Iliad  \  How  Glaucus  tried  to  tempt  the  Delphic  Oracle,  Herodo^ 
tus ;  The  Ring  of  Poly  crates,  Herodotus ;  How  Leonidas  held  the 
Pass  of  Thermopylae,  Herodotus  %  The  Last  Fight  in  the  Harbor 
of  Syracuse,  Thucydides;  Anecdotes  about  Socrates,  Diogenes 
Laertius ;  How  Lysias  escaped  from  the  "  Thirty,"  Lysias ;  How 
Elephants  fought  in  Hellenistic  Armies,  Polybius, 

Volume  II  contains  149 selections,  including:  Brutus  condemns 
his  own  Sons  to  Death,  Livy ;  How  the  Plebeians  won  the  Con- 
sulship, Livy\  The  Honesty  of  Roman  Officials,  Polybius;  The 
Reign  of  Terror  under  Sulla,  Plutarch ;  The  Wealth  and  Habits 
of  Crassus  the  Millionaire,  Plutarch;  The  Personal  Traits  of 
Julius  Caesar,  Suetonius;  A  Business  Panic  in  Rome,  Tcuitus; 
The  Bill  of  Fare  of  a  Great  Roman  Banquet,  Macrobius;  How  a 
Stoic  met  Calamity  in  the  Days  of  Nero,  Epictetus;  The  Precepts 
of  Marcus  Aurelius,  Marcus  Aurelius, 
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Modem  History;  From  Chademagne  to  the  Pzesent 
Time 

By  Professor  WiLLis  M.  WEST.    With  thirty-nine  Maps  and  ntimeroiis 
Illustrations,    xamo,  half  leather,  673  pages.    Price,  ^1.50. 

THIS  volume,  banning  where  the  author^s  Andent  Woria 
ends,  shows  the  development  of  the  various  forces  which 
the  ancient  world  had  brought  together  and  which  had  been  par- 
tially welded  in  the  empire  of  Charlemagne.  In  time  it  covers 
eleven  centuries ;  but  as  much  space  is  given  to  the  last  hundred 
years  as  to  the  preceding  thousand. 

Beginning  with  the  outbreak  of  the  momentous  French  Revo- 
lution, the  book  is  remarkably  full;  for  the  author  believes  it 
wise  to  treat  with  comparative  briefness  the  ephemeral  phases 
of  the  Middle  Ages  in  order  to  gain  adequate  space  for  a  full 
treatment  of  the  marvellous  nineteenth  century,  and  so  for  an 
intelligent  introduction  to  the  twentieth. 

Moreover,  the  book  is  noteworthy  in  the  large  share  of  attention 
given  to  the  most  recent  history.  To  stop  the  history  of  Europe 
at  1 87 1  is  to  leave  the  pupil  in  the  rear  of  the  world  of  to-day 
much  farther  than  is  ordinarily  represented  by  a  human  lifetime. 
Since  that  date  a  new  Germany,  a  new  Italy,  a  new  and  stable 
French  Republic  have  been  created,  through  the  principles  of 
democracy  and  nationality.  The  growth  of  these  principles,  their 
struggle  with  the  divine  right  monarchies,  and  final  victory,  are 
described  in  vivid  language.  To  put  the  student  in  touch  with 
the  recent  movements  in  politics  and  in  society  is  the  business  of 
the  high  school  course  in  history. 

The  present  revbion  has  been  brought  down  to  September, 
1907. 

The  book  contains  thirty-nine  maps,  mostly  colored,  and  sev- 
enty-eight illustrations.  There  are  copious  references  for  further 
reading,  topics  for  special  reports,  and  review  exercises.  The 
foot-notes  supply  a  running  comment  on  the  text  —  short  quota- 
tions from  eminent  authorities  or  interesting  facts  called  up  by 
the  narrative.     There  is  also  a  useful  classified  bibliography. 
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